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Cromwell.  Par  Vi6lor  Hugo.  (Nelson,  is.). 

(Euvres  Poftiques  de  Boileau.  (Dent.  is.  net.) 


ITALIAN 

Le  Poesie  di  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Tradotto  da  Federico  Olivero.  (Bazi :  Giuseppe  Laterza.  4  frs.) 
Figure  Moderne.  Alessandro  Chiappelli.  (Ancona.  Giovanni  Puccini.  3  frs.) 


SPANISH 
Antologia  de  los  Mejores  Poetas  Castellanos.  (Nelson,  is.  net.) 

INDIAN 

Naladamayanti  of  Ragunathpandita.  (The  Marathi  Poet.)  Edited  by  Leonard  I.  Sedgwick. 

(Hcffcr.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
The  Stdhndma  Firdausi.  Done  into  English  by  A.  G.  and  E.  Warner.  Vol.  VI  Trubner's  Oriental 

Scries.  (Routlcdge.  los.  6d.) 


ANTHOLOGIES 

The  Oxford  Book  tf  Victoria*  V trie.  Cho*en  by  Sir  Arthur  Quillcr  Couch.  (Frowde,  Clarendon 
Pro*.  6*.  and  71.  6d.  net.) 

Five  Centuries  tf  Emgliib  Poetry.  From  Chaucer  to  De  Vere.  By  Rer.  George  O'Neill.  (Long- 
mam.  3*.  6d.  net.) 

In  Our  Lady's  Praise:  an  Antboltgy.  Compiled  by  E.  Hermitage  Day.  (Pitman.  2s.  net.) 

1  Scottish  Anthology.  By  Annie  H.  Small.  (Foulii.  6d.  net.) 

Linger  Narrative  Poems.  (Nineteenth  Century).  Edited  by  G.  G.  Loane.  (Macrnillan.  It.  net.) 

The  F.nflisbman  in  tbt  Alps.  A  Collection  of  Engluh  Prote  and  Poetry  relating  to  Switzerland. 
Edited  by  Arnold  Luna.  (Frowde,  Clarendon  Preu.  51.  net.) 

/•  Prmue  tf  Wintbtittr.  An  Anthology  in  Pro»e  and  Vene.  Compiled  by  A.  Audrey  Locke. 
(Constable,  51.  net.) 

The  Golden  Treamry  tf  Australian  Fun.  Edited  by  Bertram  Steven*.  (Macmillan.  51.  net.) 

Song'  ana  Ballots  tf  Creator  Britain.  Compiled  by  E.  A.  Help*.  (Dent.  4*.  6d.  net.) 


TRANSLATIONS 

Georgia.  In  English  Vene,  by  Anhur  S.  Way.  (Macmillan.  u.  6d.  net.) 

firms  tf  Catullus.  Translated  by  F.  W.  Corniih.  (Loeb  CUssic.il  Library,  Heinemann,  61. 6d.  net.) 
E  undoes.  Vob.  Ill  and  IV.  With  an  Engluh  Tran.lation  by  Anhur  S.  Way.  (Loeb  Clascal 

Library.  Heinemann.  6*.  6d.  net.) 

Ptfr  Gynt.  By  Hcnrik  Ibten.  A  new  tranilation  by  R.  Ellu  Roberts.  (Seeker.  $s.  net.) 
Romantic  Ballads,  and  Miscellaneous  Pitiei.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  George  Borrow. 

(Jarrold.  lo*.  6d.  net.) 

The  B*>k  tf  Stngi.  By  Heinrkh  Heine.  Tramlated  by  Col.  H.  S.  Jarrett.  (Constable.  5*.  net.) 
Citnu  Carducei  U  tbt  Stureei »(  tbt  Clitumnus.  Translation,  with  Notes,  by  E.  J.  Watson.  (Arrow- 
smith,  n.  net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sbarf.  A  Memoir.  Compiled  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp.  2  Vob.  (Heinemann.  10*. 
net.) 

Jlftmtn  Cbarlti  Svrinkume.  A  Critical  Study.  By  Edward  Thomas.  (Seeker.  7*.  6d.  net.) 

Tht  Ctmnudia  DtltAru.  A  Study  in  Italian  Popular  Comedy.  By  W.  Smith.  (Frowde.  8*.  6d. 
net.) 

Ltrd  Byron  as  a  Satirist  in  Verie.  By  Claude  M.  Fact*.  (Frowde.  5*.  6d.  net.) 

'Tennyitn.  By  A.  C.  Benson.  (Methuen.  is.  net.) 

The  Early  Poetry  tf  Itraei  in  ill  Pbyiical  and  Sofial  Origins.  (Frowde.  3*.  net.) 

The  Foundation}  tf  a  National  Drama.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  (Chapman  &  Hall.  7*.  6d.  net.) 

Studus  in  tbt  Lyrie  Poem)  tf  Frudrich  HeUtl:  the  Sensuous  in  HMtTi  Lyric  Poetry.  By.  A.  Gubel- 
mann.  (Frowde.  lot.  net.) 

Lyric  Diflion  ftr  Singeri,  Aflori  and  Public  Speakers.  By  D.  D.  Jones.  (Harper.  5*.  net.) 

Wordnoortb.  By  Rosaline  Maaton.  (People's  Boob.  Jack.  6d.  net.) 

The  Greek  Genius  and  its  Meaning  t»  Vs.  By  R.  W.  Livingston.  (Frowde,  Clarendon  Press. 
6s.  net.) 

KeUe'i  LefJures  on  Ptttry  (1832-41).  Translated  by  Edward  Kershaw  Francis.  (Frowde,  Claren- 
don Prat.  12*.  net.) 


The  Historical  Cbarafler  of  English  Lyric.  (Warton  Lecture  on  English  Poetry  III).  By  George 

Saintsbury.  (Frowde.  is.  net.) 

An  Allegory  of  King  Lear.  By  Charles  Creighton,  M.D.  (Humphreys.  35.  6d.  net.) 
The  Book  of  Lie}.  By  Prater  Perdurabo.  (Wieland.  2ls.  net.) 
Pittas.  The  Gipsy  Christ  and  Other  Prose  Imaginings.  By  William  Sharp.  Seledled  and  Arranged 

by  Mrs  Sharp.  (Vol.  V  of  Selected  Writings.  Heinemann.  58.  net.) 


PERIODICALS   RECEIVED 

ENGLISH 

The  Cambridge  Magazine  ;  The  Tripod  ;  The  Vineyard  ;  The  University  Socialist ;  Rhythm  ;  The 
Equinox  (Vol.  I  No.  8.  September  1912). 

IRISH 
The  Irish  Review. 

AMERICAN 

The  Forum  ;  The  Literary  Digest ;  The  Hesperian  ;  The  Bibelot ;  Mother  Earth  ,•  The  Lantern ;  The 
Editor  ;  The  Conservator  ;  Current  Opinion  ;  The  Dial. 

AUSTRALASIAN 
The  Bookjcllow. 

FRENCH 

Vile  Sonnante ;  Le  Temps  Present;  Le  Thyrse;  Bvrdigala  ;  Flamberge ;  Flora;  La  Renaissance 
Contemporaine  ;  Les  Cahiers  du  Centre  ;  Le  Mercure  de  France  ;  Poeme  et  Drame  ;  L'Afiion 
fArt ;  La  Revue  Critique  des  Idees  et  des  Livres;  La  Revue  Fran^aise;  Les  Horizons;  L'lnde- 
pendance  ;  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise. 

ITALIAN 
//  Marzocco  ;  Rassegna  Contemporanea  ;  La  Voce. 

GERMAN 
Der  Sturm  ;  Die  Guldenhammer;  Neue  Blatter. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

THE  editor  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  begs  to  remind  the  readers  of  thi> 
number  that  the  future  existence  of  his  periodical  will  depend  on  the 
-upport  accorded  it,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  other  more  popular 
periodicals,  by  advertisement,  but  by  subscription  and  purchase.  The  annual 
subscription  i<  IDS.  6d.,  post  free.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  is  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  editor  ventures  to  believe  that  every  individual  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  the  drama  to  devote  a  small  sum  to  the  support 
of  such  a  periodical  as  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  will  ungrudgingly  cither  sub- 
scribe, or  purchase  through  a  bookseller,  or  newsagent,  or  from  the 
Poetry  Bookshop. 

THE  AWARD 

THE  premium  of  thirty  pounds  announced  last  July  for  the  best  poem, 
long  or  short,  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  Poetry  Review  during  the 
course  of  the  year  1912,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr  RUPERT  BROOKE  for  hi- 
poem  entitled,  "The  Old  Vicarage,  Grantchester,"  which  was  published  in 
the  November  number. 

The  names  of  the  seven  judges  were  as  follows :  Mr  Henry  Newbolt,  Mr 
Ernest  Rhys,  Mr  Edward  Thomas,  Mr  Victor  Plarr,  Mr  E.  Marsh,  Mr 
T.  E.  Hulmc,  and  the  Editor. 

Mr  Rupert  Brooke's  poem  received  a  decided  majority  of  votes.  The 
other  poems  which  received  votes  were :  "  Beauty  and  Beauty,"  by  Rupert 
Brooke ;  "  The  Stone,"  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  ;  "  TlwU-st  Judgment," 
by  James  Stephens ;  and  "  Killiney  Bay,"  by  Katharine  Tynan. 

Further  poems  mentioned  by  the  judges  as  those  from  which  they  selected 
their  final  decisions  were :  "  The  Phantom  of  a  Rose,"  by  T.  Sturge  Moore ; 
"  Lord  of  Time,"  by  John  Drinkwatcr ; "  Love  Songs  of  the  Lady-Lord,"  by 
E.  S.  Lorimer ;  "The  Poor  Girl's  Meditation,"  by  Padraic  Colum ; " Madame 
Secret,"  and  "  The  Sinner,"  by  James  Stephens ;  "  There,"  and  "  Flowers  of 
Paradise,"  by  Katharine  Tynan  ;  "  In  the  Bohemian  Redwoods'"  by  Percy 
Mackaye;  "London  Interior,"  by  Harold  Monro;  and  "Mary  and  Gabriel," 
by  Rupert  Brooke. 
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PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 
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N  the  cover  of  the  last  number  of  volume  one  of  the  Poetry  Review 
the  following  announcement  appeared  : 

The  Editor  of  the  Poetry  Review  begs  to  give  notice  that, 
after  this  number,  his  periodical  will  be  issued  quarterly 
under  the  name  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA.  The  scope  will  be 
widened  to  include  the  appreciation  and  criticism  of  modern 
drama.  Otherwise  the  policy  will  remain  as  announced  in 
the  November  number.  The  first  issue  will  appear  on  March  1  5, 


From  the  publication  of  that  number  the  Poetry  Review  ceased,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  to  exist.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  1913,  a  magazine  of  that  title  appeared  first 
in  a  pink  then  in  a  green  cover  under  the  auspices  of  the  Poetry  Society  and 
the  editorship  of  Mr  Stephen  Phillips. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  last  year  I  made  announcements  to 
the  effect  that  in  1913  the  Poetry  Review  would  be  issued  quarterly  from 
35,  Devonshire  Street,  the  present  offices  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA.  In  the 
twelfth  number,  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  the  Poetry  Society  stulti- 
fied my  announcements  by  printing  at  the  head  of  the  section  devoted  to  its 
own  affairs  and  conducted  by  its  Hon  Director  the  following  words  (in 
justice  to  the  Hon  Director,  I  may  say  that  he  sanctioned  the  addition  by 
me  of  the  first  sentence  down  to  the  words  POETRY  AND  DRAMA,  and  the 
slight  alteration  of  certain  other  sentences,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  an- 
nouncement less  unintelligible)  : 

Mr  Harold  Monro,  having  decided  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
his  periodical  by  issuing  it  quarterly  under  the  title  POETRY 
AND  DRAMA,  the  journal  of  the  Poetry  Society,  beginning  with 
the  next  number,  January,  will  be  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr  Stephen  Phillips,  and  a  brilliant  list  of  contributors  has 
been  secured,  including  all  the  principal  leaders  of  modern  life 
and  thought  and  criticism  who  are  associated  with  Poetry.  In 
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addition  to  his  editorial  functions,  the  poet-dramatist  who 
thrilled  the  world  with  Paolo  and  Francesca,  and  fascinated  us 
with  the  rare  beauty  of  Marpessa,  Herod,  Ulysses,  Nero,  will 
contribute  a  monthly  leading  ankle  on  the  eternal  significance 
of  Poetry.  A  feature  of  the  January  issue  will  be  the  complete 
text  of  Lord  Dunsany's  phantasy,  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain, 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  last  year. 

I  must  not  fail  to  remark  immediately  that,  in  adopting  this  arbitrary 
coarse,  the  Society  was  acting  fully  within  its  legal  rights  ;  but  it  should 
have  formulated  its  decision  two  months  earlier. 

It  concerns  nor  poetry,  nor  the  public,  nor  me  that  I  should  parade  my 
differences  with  the  Poetry  Society.  I  am  offering  the  following  brief  ex- 
planation only  because  the  Society  has  forced  me  into  an  apparent  position 
of  wilful  misrepresentation  to  the  small  but  most  encouraging  public  which 
gathered  about  the  Poetry  Review  during  the  course  of  last  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 1  the  Hon  Director  of  the  Poetry  Society  wrote  to 
me  that  the  Society  needed  "  my  active  serious  help,"  inquiring  at  the  same 
time  whether  I  knew  "  any  one  anxious  to  become  a  publisher  of  verse  who 
would  tike  up  the  development  of  the  Poetical  Gazette  "  (the  journal  of 
the  Society)  "  as  a  half-interest."  I  replied  that  I  thought  I  did,  and  in  a  few 
days  went  to  see  the  Hon  Director  and  told  him  I  would  gladly  edit  a 
periodical  for  the  Poetry  Society,  though  I  would  not  undertake,  for  the 
moment  at  all  events,  to  publish  verse.  He  seemed  gratified  at  my  proposal. 
Realising,  however,  that  its  traditions  would  be  fatal  to  any  serious  new 
literary  venture,  I  repudiated  from  the  first  his  suggestion  that  I  should  buy 
•ifty  pounds  a  half  share  in  the  Poetical  Gazette. 

Several  further  discussions  took  place  between  the  Hon  Director  and 
myself,  and,  as  we  did  not  seem  able  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  I  eventu- 
ally suggested  that  I  should  found  an  independent  monthly  such  as  the 
Society  required,  which  might  prove  of  direct  benefit  to  its  members, 
though  not  its  own  actual  property.  The  Hon  Director  was  "  gravely  con- 
cerned "  at  my  proposals.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  that  he  knew  of  no  one 
better  able  to  realise  the  Society's  ideal  of  a  poetical  journal.  The  Hon 
Director  evidently  misjudged  personality. 

One  way  or  another,  I  wanted  to  get  to  work  immediately,  and  after  this, 
in  a  moment  of  impatience,  entirely  on  my  own  initiative,  I  practically  sold 
mytelf  to  the  Society.  I  proposed,  in  fact,  the  formation  of  a  Committee  to 
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conduct  the  periodical.  I  consented  to  defray  expenses  for  one  year,  and,  if 
there  were  any  profits,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Society,  after  payment  of 
interest  on  my  own  money.  I  offered  to  supply  the  Society  with  up  to  a 
thousand  copies  of  each  number  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds ;  I  volunteered 
to  respect  any  censure  that  the  Council  might  have  to  pass  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  the  end  of  which  I  suggested  that  a  Council-meeting 
should  be  called,  if  necessary,  to  consider  the  situation. 

The  Hon  Director  embodied  my  suggestions  in  the  Council's  Minute- 
book  and  accepted  them.  I  ventured  the  request  that  an  agreement  should 
be  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Authors'  Society.  The 
Hon  Director  repudiated  my  suggestion.  The  Hon  Director  is  undoubtedly 
the  better  man  of  business. 

In  a  few  weeks,  however,  our  irreconcilable  divergencies  became  apparent. 
The  Committee  could  never  agree,  and  its  meetings  dropped  into  abeyance 
almost  immediately.  From  the  start  I  absolutely  refused  compromise  to 
advertisers,  supporters,  famous  people,  or  friends;  I  insisted  on  bad  verse 
being  called  bad  verse  as  often  as  occasion  required;  I  objected  to  the  tone 
of  the  Gazette,  to  the  irrelevant  snobbery  of  the  Society's  list  of  patrons, 
and  finally  to  a  notice  inserted  without  my  authorisation  to  the  effect  that 
"  authoritative  critical  opinion  and  criticism  "  could  be  obtained  for  a  fee  on 
MSS  addressed  for  that  purpose  to  the  Poetry  Society. 

As  to  policy,  I  made  it  my  aim  to  establish  the  Poetry  Review  as  the  repre- 
sentative organ  chiefly  of  the  younger  generation  of  poets,  a  course  which 
proved  of  considerable  discomfiture  to  the  Hon  Director.  Mr  Phillips  has 
enunciated  the  policy  of  the  Society  far  more  adequately  in  the  ringing 
sentence  of  one  of  his  editorials  this  year  :  "  Let  the  singing  be  full-throated, 
and  from  any  bush." 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  adhered  any  more  exactly  than  the  Society  to  the 
clauses  of  our  arrangement.  I  also  admit  myself  to  blame  for  many  flaws 
in  the  Review.  It  was  a  year  of  experiment,  in  which,  however,  the  public 
obviously  became  interested,  for,  with  the  exception  of  two  bad  drops  on 
two  obviously  bad  subject- numbers  (May  and  October)  the  circulation 
steadily  increased.  By  September  it  had  become  quite  plain  to  me  that  the 
future  of  the  Review  depended  entirely  on  the  degree  to  which  it  could  be 
kept  clear  of  the  influence  of  the  Poetry  Society.  I  had  become  deeply 
interested,  and  I  failed  to  calculate  that  the  Society  apparently  desires 
to  preserve  some  kind  of  monopoly  in  poetry.  In  reply  to  my  proposition 
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to  convert  the  Poetry  Review  into  a  quarterly,  the  Hon.  Director  wrote : 
"My  Council  claims  that  the  Society  must  be  a  party  to  any  project  for 
continuing  the  present  journal  as  a  quarterly,  which  I  understand  to  be  your 
personal  proposal."  I  repeatedly  applied  for  a  more  explicit  definition  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Society  wished  to  assert  its  claims.  Not  till  November 
22,  however,  did  I  receive  the  information  I  required,  in  a  formal  letter  from 
the  Secretary  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  I  am  directed  by  the  Council  to  point 
out  that,  under  the  agreement  proposed  in  your  letter  of  October  31,  191 1, 
and  the  subsequent  minutes  of  the  Council,  the  Poetry  Review  is  the 
property  of  the  Society.  All  rights  in  the  Poetry  Review  are  vested  in  the 
Society  and  will  pass  into  the  dircft  control  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
at  the  end  of  this  year." 

Obviously  the  Society  had  me  in  its  power,  and  some  form  of  announce- 
ment was  patched  up  as  quickly  as  possible  to  meet  the  circumstances.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Society  had  no  moral  right  to  the  title 
Poetry  Review,  which,  however  poor  a  one,  was,  after  long  consideration, 
for  want  of  a  better,  adopted  entirely  on  my  own  initiative. 

Thus  began  and  ended  my  association  with  the  Poetry  Review.  Poetry 
is  not  an  art  to  be  made  the  subject  of  squabbles,  and  I  must  repeat  that  I 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  to  allow  the  whole  subject  to  die,  had  it 
not  been  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Society  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber to  inform  me  in  any  explicit  manner  of  its  intentions,  I  have  mis- 
represented myself  to  the  public  and  to  my  friends  in  announcements, 
advertisements,  circular  letters,  and  conversations. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  this  explanation  closes  the  matter,  and 
if  the  Society  offers  a  reply  I  shall  not  make  myself  heard  again  unless  I  am 
driven  to  do  so  by  accusation  or  challenge. 

HAROLD   MONRO 
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THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

I  PROPOSE  to  attack  here  one  of  the  holiest  institutions  of  the  Empire. 
The  cackle  of  the  Geese  of  the  Capitol  was  not  more  sacred.  Wherever 
the  British  flag  waves,  there  is  sung  a  hymn  which  causes  the  heart  of  ev*ry 
Briton,  home  or  colonial,  to  beat  more  quickly.  Those  degraded  Britons 
who,  for  commercial  or  other  reasons,  have  become  naturalised  foreigners, 
when  they  hear  it  are  stung  to  remorse.  It  brings  to  a  devotional  close  the 
heavy  joys  of  an  evening  at  the  music-hall  and  the  milder  sport  of  the  school- 
feast.  It  bores  the  sovereign  whenever  he  makes  a  state  appearance.  To  the 
popular  imagination  the  National  Anthem  consecrates  and  symbolises  the 
august  continuity  of  the  kings  and  people  of  England,  it  suggests  the  heroic 
lessons  of  the  past :  in  piety — that  safeguard  of  the  State — it  places  the 
security  of  the  future.  All  this  it  does  for  us.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  vilest 
pieces  of  doggerel  in  existence.  Its  rhymes  are  childishly  atrocious,  its 
grammar  is  dubious,  while  its  history  is  such  as  to  disqualify  it  as  the  ex- 
pression of  contemporary  English  nationality.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  literary  question  is  to  quote  : 

God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King. 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall : 
Confound  their  politics ; 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks ; 
On  him  our  hopes  we  fir ; 

O  save  us  all. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour, 
Long  may  he  reign. 
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Mar  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cau«e 
To  ting  with  heart  and  voice, 
God  uve  the  King. 

f 

Criticism  would  be  impertinent — to  the  reader. 

The  question  of  tradition  remains.  That  tradition  is  very  different  from 
what  most  Englishmen  think  it  to  be.  Here  briefly  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  Daily  Advertiser  of  September  30,  1745,  records  the  first  public  per- 
formance of  "God  save  the  King" :  "On  Saturday  night  last  the  audience  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  house  performing  the  anthem  of  '  God  save  our  Noble 
King/  The  universal  applause  it  met  with,  being  encored  with  repeated 
huzzas,  sufficiently  denoted  in  how  just  an  abhorrence  they  hold  the  arbi- 
trary schemes  of  our  insidious  enemies  and  detest  the  despotick  attempts  of 
Papal  power."  This  arrangement  of  the  National  Anthem  was  due  to  Dr 
Arne,  whose  sister,  Mrs  Gibber  (for  whom  Handel  composed  the  contralto 
airs  in  Samson  and  the  Messiah)  took  part  in  the  performance.  The  anthem 
was  sung  as  a  trio  for  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  October  in  the  same  year  also  mentions  this  performance,  giving  as  the 
first  line  "God  save  great  George  our  King."  John  Beard  sang  the  tenor 
and  Thomas  Rheinhold,  a  native  of  Dresden,  was  the  bass. 

The  performance,  being  such  a  success,  was  continued,  and  the  stage 
management  of  it  developed.  Bery  Victor  writes  on  Oftobcr  10  to  David 
Garrick,  incidentally  identifying  the  second  stanza :  "  The  stage  of  both 
houses  is  the  most  pious  as  well  as  the  most  loyal  place  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Twenty  men  appear  at  the  end  of  every  play,  and  one,  stepping  forward  from 
the  rest  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  begins  singing  to  an  old  anthem  tune 
the  following  words :  "O  Lord  our  God  arise,"  etc.,  wrhfch  are  the  very  words 
and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  was  sung  at  St  James's  Chapel  for  King 
James  II  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  landed  to  save  us  from  Popery  and 
slavery."  Dr  Arne,  being  asked  for  the  names  of  composer  and  author,  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge,  nor  could  he  guess  at  all  who  was 
either  the  author  or  composer,  but  that  it  was  the  received  opinion  that  it 
was  written  for  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  James  II."  To  this  statement  Dr 
Burney  adds :  "  We  believe  it  was  written  for  James  II  while  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  hovering  over  the  coast,  and  when  he  became  King,  who  durst 
own  or  sing  it  ?  "  Charles  Burney,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Arne's,  wrote  some 


twenty  years  later  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  "  Old  Mrs  Arne,  the  mother  of  Dr 
Arne,  assured  me  at  the  time  (1746)  that '  God  save  the  King '  was  written 
and  sung  for  King  James  in  1688,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  hovering 
over  the  coast :  she  said  that  she  had  heard  it  sung  not  only  in  the  Playhouse 
but  in  the  street."  Sir  Joseph  Banks  adds  some  notes  to  this  letter  which 
sum  up  the  matter  completely:  "That  the  loyal  and  popular  hymn  of  '  God 
save  the  King '  was  originally  written  and  composed  for  the  advancement 
of  Popery  and  Jacobitism  is  scarcely  credible,  and  yet  it  is  almost  certain. . . . 
That  a  King  whom  God  is  so  earnestly  called  upon  to  save  must  have  been 
in  some  danger  seems  evident.  The  second  stanza  makes  it  appear  that  the 
danger  arose  from  political  enmity  and  popular  disaffection.  .  .  .  That  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  direcl  interference  of  the  Divinity  in  favour  of 
the  King  is  repeatedly  implored,  the  total  silence  that  reigns  throughout 
the  whole  respecting  the  established  religion  of  the  Church,  and  the  su- 
preme excellence  of  the  melody,  which  is  in  the  best  choral  style,  savour 
much  more  of  concealed  Popery  than  of  avowed  Protestantism,  for  surely 
no  one  who  preferred  the  established  religion  of  a  country  would  forego  the 
use  of  that  powerful  instrument  in  an  attempt  to  excite  a  national  enthusi- 
asm which  this  song  undoubtedly  is.  Curious  it  is  that  it  failed  entirely  to 
produce  the  effect  intended  by  the  author,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
ample in  producing  the  direct  contrary  one.  ..." 

In  Dr  Burney's  letter,  already  quoted,  he  says  that  "  a  monkish  version  of 
this  kind  of  hymn  in  Latin  is  pretended  to  have  been  written  and  sung  for 
Charles  II."  A  dog-Latin  paraphrase  occurs  in  a  book,  printed  for  a  per- 
formance given  on  November  18,  1743,  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of 
Princess  Augusta,  wife  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  which  may  be  the 
monkish  version  referred  to  by  Burney. 

It  is  clear  that  the  National  Anthem  of  to-day  is  an  impostor.  It  can 
claim  no  particular  antiquity.  It  has  been  violently  distorted  from  its 
original  intention  and  meaning.  On  its  first  appearance  Heaven  ignored  it; 
only  the  force  of  habit  enables  us  to  put  up  with  it  to-day.  Away  with  it ! 
Has  England  no  poets? 

ALGAR  THOROLD 


THE  GREEK  GENIUS 


AT  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  it  was  the  high  civilisation  of  the 
Grzco- Roman  world  which  appealed  to  men  who  were  then  emerging, 
with   ill-grounded   enthusiasm,   from   a    healthier    semi-barbarous    state. 
With  their  growing  knowledge  of  Greek  art  and  history,  and  their  growing 
experience  at  first  hand  of  the  civilised  life,  their  ideal  gradually  receded 

the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  has  there  till  quite  lately  remained. 
But  the  modern  Greek  revival,  which  is  surely  heralded  by  the  publication 
in  rapid  succession  of  three  such  important  yet  very  readable  books  as  Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray's  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  Mr  Zimmern's  Greek  Common- 
wealth, and  Mr  Livingston's  The  Greek  Genius  and  its  Meaning  for  us, 
tends  to  insist  rather,  as  Nietzsche  insisted,  on  the  virtue  of  the  prc- 
Socratic  Greek;  and  this  revival  in  its  general  effe&s,  and,  as  I  wish  t» 
show  here,  in  its  effect  on  English  poetry  in  particular,  should  prove  at  least 
a  useful  auxiliary  force  to  that  spiritual  inroad  of  the  barbarians  of  which 
Rousseau  and  Nietzsche  were  the  pioneers,  and  by  which  alone,  if  it  is  proof 
jgainst  their  coming  in  the  flesh,  society  can  now  be  saved. 

The  Greeb,  we  know,  would  not  be  flattered  if  they  thought  themselves 
confused  with  the  barbarians.  But  whereas  the  Greeks  applied  the  word 
"  barbarian  "  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  all  men  of  alien  race,  and  often  there- 
fore to  men  more  highly  civilised  than  themselves,  we  apply  it  only,  and 
usually  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to  men  less  highly  civilised  than  ourselves ;  to 
men  intermediate  between  the  savage  and  civilised  states.  We  still  apply  it 

illy  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as  our  forefathers  of  the  B«Missancc  applied 
"  Gothic  "  to  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  whereas  both  words 

,  probably  now  retain  their  present  significance, the  word  "barbarian"  will 
soon  no  more  be  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  by  intelligent  people  than  is  the 
word  "  Gothic."  And  our  Greek  revivalists  are  coming,  however  cautiously, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  virtues  of  the  Greek  were  the  virtues 
(>f  the  barbarian  in  the  best  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  the  spirit — 
the  Gothic  spirit — of  our  own  art  and  literature  prior  to  the  Renaissance, 
though  by  no  means  Greek,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  best  Greek 
-pirit  than  it  has  usually  done  since. 
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Of  the  three  books  already  mentioned,  Mr  Livingbton's,  the  most  re- 
cently published,  is  vh«-;  most  definite  in  this  conclusion  ;  but  even  this  book 
is  not  ^hvayf  entirely  worthy  in  thought  and  manner  of  its  courageous 
theme.  Certain  phrases  are  reminiscent  of  our  grandmothers  rather  than 
of  the  youth  of  the  world ;  such  a  phrase,  for  instance,  as  u  very  human  " 
repeated  ir  two  consecutive  lines;  such  a  phrase  as  "The  Note  of" 
Beautv,  Freedom,  Humanism,  etc.,  repeated  at  the  head  of  nearly  every 
chapter. 

A  more  serious  fault  of  the  same  mid- Victorian  i.enc'ency  is  the  writer's 
apparent  assumption  that  these  "  notes "  ol  beaucy,  freedom,  and  so  on, 
though  they  are  certainly  attributes  of  the  Greek  genius,  are  racially  dis- 
tinctive attributes.  He  tells  us  quite  truly,  though  rather  too  often,  that  the 
Greeks  were  "  very  human,"  but  he  still  more  constantly  implies  that  they 
were  very  Greek.  And  though,  under  tue  diverse  conditions  co  which  they 
have  been  variously  subjected,  the  different  races  of  man  have  no  doubt 
developed  their  distinctive  attributes,  the  assumption  that  these  attributes 
are  originally  distinctive  or  inherent  b'  the  act  of  God  has  been  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  ot  loose  thinking,  whilst  it  is  not,  a  !  is  never  likely  to  be, 
warranted  by  established  facts. 

It  is  not  specially  from  the  Greeks  that  we  are  distinguished,  for  instance, 
by  our  "  picture-gallery  sense  of  beauty  "  coupled  with  our  gross  indifference 
to  the  ugliness  of  our  own  works  and  surroundings ;  we  are  thus  unenviably 
distinguished  from  the  Japanese,  and  from  our  own  medieval  forefathers ; 
we  are  thus,  indeed,  distinguished  from  every  savage  and  peasant  race  which 
is  known  to  us  by  the  work  of  its  hands. 

It  is  not,  again,  specially  the  Greeks  who  are  distinguished  from  us  by 
their  love  of  freedom,  their  primitive  democratic  instinct.  This  love  of  free- 
dom is  a  usual  attribute  of  barbarian  peoples  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  an  instinct,  for  instance,  of  the  pagan  Northmen  so  strong  that 
many  of  them  preferred  exile  and  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Iceland  rather 
than  subjection  in  their  own  country  to  the  newly  centralised  Christian 
monarchy ;  it  has  been  proverbially  an  attribute  of  ou'  own  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  its  more  barbarous  past,  though  Mr  Livingston  has  good  reasons  for 
denying  it  to  us  at  the  present  time.  But  the  Greeks — ^nd  here  perhaps  we 
really  come  near  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — were  peculiar  in  this  respect : 
that  their  love  of  freedom,  owing  probably  to  the  naturally  broken  characte- 
of  their  country  rather  than  to  any  inherent  virtue  of  the  Greek  peoples. 
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.  ived  that  crisis,  the  corruption,  namely,  of  their  tribal  governments, 
which  has  been  usually  fatal  to  this  instinct  in  the  history  of  other  nations. 
They  were  protected,  that  is  to  say,  in  Greece,  as  the  Northmen  were  so 
nearly  protected,  by  the  broken  nature  of  their  country,  against  the  organi- 
sation of  any  strong  central  government  over  an  area  large  enough  to  pro- 
hibit the  counter-organisation  of  rebellious  forces;  and  their  primitive 
democratic  instincts  proved  too  strong  alike  for  the  corrupt  oligarchies  and 
the  usurping  tyrants  of  their  petty  States.  And  their  freedom  was  also  pro- 
moted through  that  critical  period  during  which  their  genius  developed  in 
that  they  suffered  no  serious  danger  of  conquest  by  a  foreign  power ;  this  fact 
also  partly  explaining  their  non-development  of  a  central  monarchy. 

Now  compare  the  history  of  the  Greek  in  these  respects  with  that  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  this  important  truth  clearly  emerges :  that  whereas  intellectual 
power  is  developed  by  social  and  political  freedom,  as  by  every  kind  of  free 
activity,  spiritual  power  is  accumulated  under  political  or  other  kinds  of 
restraint  and  pressure — pressuresuch  as  that  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  sub- 
jected in  their  Egyptian  bondage,  again  under  an  oppressive  monarchy  to 
which  they  submitted  in  their  fear  of  external  enemies,  and  yet  again  in 
their  bondage  to  Babylon  and  Rome.  Under  this  exceptional  pressure  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  Hebrews  was  as  remarkable  as  was  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  Greeks  in  their  exceptional  freedom  ;  the  one  was 
naturally  transmitted,  whilst  the  other  was  lost,  to  the  oppressed  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  it  was  encouraged  and  organised  in  their  own  interests 
by  the  ruling  classes ;  and  transmitted  again  to  the  barbarians  of  north- 
western Europe,  who  were  doubtless  more  predisposed  to  spiritual  develop- 
ment than  the  Greeks  by  the  greater  poverty  and  the  more  superstitious 
fear  of  natural  forces  which  resulted  from  their  northern  environment. 

Now  the  sense  of  beauty  which  is  natural  to  most  primitive  peoples  may 
be  so  far  subordinated  to  spiritual  development  that  the  genius  of  the 
nation  expresses  itself  almost  wholly  in  religious  literature,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrews;  it  may  develop  hand  in  hand  with  a  less  intense  spiritual  de- 
velopment, and  we  have  art  and  literature  of  the  more  or  less  romantic,  the 
Celtic,  or  the  Gothic  type ;  it  may  develop  hand  in  hand  with  an  intellectual 
development,  and  we  have  Greek  art  and  literature  at  its  best,  far  removed, 
as  Mr  Livingston  points  out,  from  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Irish  school. 

Man  for  the  most  part "  moves,"  says  Mr  Livingston,  "  in  a  narrow  and 
carefully  watched  round  of  existence.  He  may  not  do  this,  he  must  do  that, 
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Maimed  and  mutilated,  with  one  hand  or  one  eye  he  enters  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  This  is  true  of  nearly  every  nation  except  Greece.  Here 
alone  man  was  not  sacrificed  to  his  god  or  his  country,  but  allowed  '  to  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.' "  Partly  to  this  freedom  of  the  Greeks,  sur- 
viving as  it  did  the  growth  of  a  comparatively  wealthy  and  leisured  class,  is 
to  be  attributed  their  intellectual  development ;  partly  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  stimulating  contacts,  each  city-state  with  the  others,  and  all  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  peoples  more  and  less  civilised  than  themselves ;  partly 
to  a  third  factor  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently.  But  it  was,  I  suggest,  this 
precocious  development  of  the  intellect  under  still  primitive  social  and 
political  institutions  which  was  the  secret  of  the  Greek  genius,  if  its  secret 
can  be  ascertained  at  all.  Their  "  directness "  especially  was  that,  says  Mr 
Livingston,  "  of  children  with  the  intellects  of  men." 

This  chapter  on  the  Greek  "  Note  of  Directness "  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  poetry  which  has  been  made  for 
years.  But  the  vigorous  trial  by  comparison  of  English  with  Greek  poetry 
which  culminates  here  begins  in  an  earlier  chapter  with  the  proposition  that 
the  sense  of  beauty  of  the  Greeks  explains  their  "  sustained  perfection  of 
style."  The  explanation,  as  I  think,  is  here  imperfect.  It  is  not  their  sense  of 
beauty  alone,  since  they  have  this  in  common  with  most  primitive  peoples ; 
it  is  their  sense  of  beauty  directed  by  their  intellectual  power  which  explains 
the  Greek  sustained  perfection — a  perfection  sometimes  approached  in  art, 
but  never  in  literature,  by  the  merely  primitive  or  by  the  medieval  genius. 
This  perfection  of  style  is  only  equalled  indeed,  says  Mr  Livingston,  by 
Milton  and  Pope  amongst  English  poets. 

Coming  now  to  the  Greek  directness,  "  Romanticism  and  sentimentality 
had  not  yet  taken  hold  upon  them.  Like  children,  they  had  an  amazing 
power  of  going  straight  to  the  point  .  .  .  and  very  childlike  is  the  directness 
which  saw  in  things  no  more  than  is  actually  there."  This  primitiveness  is 
responsible  for  "  their  lucidity,  their  eternal  outline  " ;  "  the  mysterious  as  a 
whole  was  disagreeable  to  them,  and  they  were  infinitely  far  from  the  de- 
liberate exploitation  of  it  by  which  Maeterlinck,  Verlaine,  and  the  modern 
symbolists  live."  So  Mr  Livingston  gradually  erects  a  standard  by  which  not 
only  modern  symbolists,  but  the  greatest  of  Roman  and  English  poets  are 
tried  in  succession  and  almost  invariably  found  wanting. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  here.  For  my  own  part  I  can  well  spare 
Mrs  Browning's  "  Seagull,"  Shelley's "  Skylark,"  and  his "  Adonais,"  Blake's 
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"  Rose,"  Drydcn's  "Mrs  Ann  Killigrew,"  together  with  the  "poetry  of 
failure,"  such  as  Browning's  "  Last  Ride,"  which  Mr  Livingston  so  frankly 
dismisses ;  but  from  my  own  observation  of  beasts  and  birds  I  should  hesitate 
to  deny  with  his  confidence  a  soul  to  the  seagull  or  'a  blithe  spirit '  to  the 
skylark.  I  should  hesitate  indeed  to  say  that  a  poet  sees  in  any  object  more 
than  "  is  actually  there,"  for  how  do  I  know  what  is  there,  or  how  does  any 
nun  ?  And,  after  all,  there  are  objections  to  sparing  almost  the  whole  of 
English  poetry  for  an  Englishman  who  is  not  a  Greek  scholar.  The  line  be- 
tween classic  and  romantic,  or  between  good  and  bad,  must  be  drawn  more 
carefully ;  for,  as  Mr  Livingston  admits  in  places,  fine  poetry,  and  poetry 
which  is  even  in  the  best  Greek  spirit,  has  been  written  by  our  English  poets. 
Using  the  word  "  spiritual,"  as  I  have  already  done,  in  contradistinction 
not  to  "  physical "  but  to  "  intellectual,"  I  say  again  that  the  prime  factors 
in  romantic  poetry  are  a  sense  of  beauty  -fspiritual  power,  and,  in  classic,  a 
sense  of  beauty  +  intellectual  power;  and  that,  whilst  all  three  factors  will 
usually  contribute  to  the  greatest  poetry  of  either  kind,  the  defect  of  intel- 
lectual power  is  more  often  fatal  to  romantic  than  is  the  defect  of  spiritual 
to  classic  poetry.  And  it  is,  I  suggest,  a  sheer  defect  of  intellectual  power,  or 
a  sentimental  disinclination  to  use  it  in  seeing  the  bare  facts  as  they  are, 
rather  than  an  imaginative  tendency  to  see  more  than  is  obvious,  which 
characterises  most  of  the  poetry  that  Mr  Livingston  condemns  by  com- 
parison with  his  Greek  standard.  It  is  not  in  attributing  a  soul  to  a  skylark 
that  Shelley's  poem  really  fails ;  it  is  because  the  poem  has  no  intellectual 
backbone,  because  the  similes  are  unrelated  and  clearly  artificial,  and  be- 
cause the  diction  and  the  metre  are  wanting  in  simplicity  and  dignity,  that 
Shelley's  poem  fails  as  tried  by  the  Greek  standard.  But  Wordsworth  attri- 
butes a  soul  to  a  skylark  in  a  poem  which  compares  well  with  the  Greek  alike 
in  its  sustained  perfection  of  style  and  its  intellectual  backbone ;  the  last 
perfect  metaphor  alone, 

Type  of  the  wije,  who  toar  bat  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  point*  of  heaven  and  home, 

being  more  than  worth  all  Shelley's  laborious  similes. 

Since  I  am  known  to  the  very  few  people  who  know  me  at  all  as  a  humble 
disciple  of  William  Morris  and  the  so-called  medieval  revivalists  rather 
than  as  a  Greek  scholar,  I  may  be  accused  not  only  of  presumption  but  of 
inconsistency  in  my  championship  of  this  Greek  ideal,  which  is  so  often,  and 
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in  many  respects  so  rightly,  contrasted  with  that  of  medieval  art.  But  the 
craftsman,  the  educated  working  man,  has  at  least  one  advantage  over  the 
majority  even  of  Greek  scholars,  in  that  he  represents  the  audience  to  whom 
mainly,  rather  than  to  students  or  to  mere  idlers,  the  Greek  poets  them- 
selves appealed,  and  from  whose  hands,  if  at  all,  the  English  poets  and  the 
Greek  scholars  of  the  near  future  must  be  content  to  accept  their  laurels. 
And  the  sympathies,  I  do  not  say  of  the  routine  worker,  the  oppressed 
mechanic  of  to-day,  but  of  the  free  and  intelligent  craftsman  of  the  early 
Greek,  of  the  medieval,  and,  as  I  hope,  of  the  coming  age,  are  necessarily 
intellectual  rather  than  spiritual,  and  in  literature  therefore  classic  rather 
than  romantic.  For  intellect,  the  directing  power,  is  developed  and  worked 
into  a  man  by  every  stroke  of  intelligent  work  that  he  does ;  whilst  spirit, 
which  is  at  best  perhaps  a  too  artificial  kind  of  driving  power,  and,  if  it  does 
no  work,  is  emitted  as  a  formless  cloud,  or  accumulates  under  pressure  as  a 
morbid  and  destructive  force,  is  healthily  and  imperceptibly  released  and 
worked  out  of  a  man  in  every  kind  of  free  activity.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason 
that  a  preference  for  the  romantic  in  art  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a 
preference  for  the  classic  in  literature ;  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  worker 
in  things,  whilst  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  dreamer  in  words,  to  be  wanting 
in  intellectual  power ;  a  Gothic  cathedral  may  be  more  spiritual  and  ro- 
mantic in  character  than  a  Greek  temple,  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  intel- 
lectual ;  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  romantic  or  spiritual  to  the  extent  of 
failing  in  reality  or  solidity ;  it  cannot  disappear,  as  the  work  of  a  modern 
poet  will  sometimes  do  on  perusal,  into  the  "  illimitable  inane."  We  hear 
much  to-day  about  the  importance  of  atmosphere  to  a  work  of  art,  that  the 
imperfections,  no  doubt,  may  less  clearly  appear ;  but  it  is  better,  at  all 
events,  that  there  should  be  no  atmosphere  than  that  there  should  be 
nothing  else,  as  sometimes  happens. 

The  intellectual  power  of  the  Greeks  was  due  then,  not  only  to  their 
political  decentralisation  and  freedom,  nor  to  the  variety  of  their  "  culture 
contacts,"  but  to  that  widely  spread  industrial  activity,  neither  highly 
specialised  nor  wholly  professional,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  and  healthiest 
characteristics  of  a  primitive  people.  Mr  Livingston  calls  the  Greeks  primi- 
tive as  compared  with  ourselves,  because  they  "  stood  nearer  the  morning  of 
the  world,"  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  stood  almost  imperceptibly 
nearer  even  to  the  highly  skilled  artists  of  palaeolithic  times  than  we  do.  It  is 
more  instructive  to  notice  that  they  were  primitive  as  compared  with  their 
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Egyptian  contemporaries ;  for  in  Egypt,  says  Herodotus,  "  the  order  of 
nature  was  reversed  "  in  that  the  men  did  the  weaving.  In  Egypt,  that  is  to 
say,  the  worst  but  most  characteristic  feature  of  what  we  call  civilisation 
existed  in  the  specialisation  of  industry ;  in  Egypt  there  were,  at  all  events 
professional  weavers  and  there  was  a  standing  professional  army;  whilst  in 
Greece,  as  in  all  primitive  States,  every  man  was  a  soldier  on  occasion  just 
as  all  the  women — fit  mothers  therefore  of  an  intellectual  race — added  the 
occupation  of  weaving  to  the  rest  of  their  manifold  domestic  industries. 
And  though  no  doubt  many  of  the  crafts  were  specialised,  the  craftsman, 
according  to  Mr  Zimmern,  enjoyed  that  freedom  which  is  essential  to  intel- 
ligent as  distinct  from  mechanical  creative  work.  Every  man  indeed  was  his 
own  master ;  "  it  was  very  seldom  that  they  worked  for  wages  at  all  because, 
as  the  London  clerk  said  of  his  summer  holiday,  it  interfered  so  much  with 
their  daily  habits  " — their  civic  duties,  their  recreations,  their  perpetual  dis- 
cussions. Let  everybody  read  Mr  Zimmern's  chapter  on  "  Craftsmen  and 
Workmen,"  and  indeed  his  whole  Greek  Commonwealth,  who  is  interested  in 
the  internal  economies  of  an  art-producing  State,  so  similar  as  they  were  at 
Athens  to  those  of  medieval  Europe. 

And  not  only  was  every  Greek  worker,  if  he  was  not  definitely  a  slave,  a 
free  man,  but  every  free  man  was  a  worker  ;  and  the  poet*  and  literary  men  of 
Greece,  prior  at  all  events  to  Euripides,  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
They,  too,  were  not  mere  "  study  poets,"  but  soldiers  and  sailors  and  crafts- 
men ;  so  that  Greek  literature  was  produced,  not  by  students  and  idlers  for 
-tudcnts  and  idlers,  but  by  and  for  the  educated  working  man. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article  should  suggest  that,  so  far,  it  has  little  to  do 
with  poetry,  Greek  or  English,  I  must  offer  the  apology  that  I  wish  not  so 
much  to  discuss  poetry  as  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
written,  or  at  least  to  call  attention  to  the  investigations  of  more  competent 
persons.  I  might  even  call  upon  the  Greeb  to  defend  me ;  for,  says  Mr  Liv- 
ingston, they  "  were  lovers  of  literature  and  art ;  but  their  ideal  of  existence 
was  not  a  round  of  literary  and  artistic  small-talk." 

A  ROMNEY  GREEN 

(To  be  continued} 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND 

MR  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

SURELY  significant  was  the  attitude  of  certain  of  the  Daily  Press 
Critics  when,  after  a  few  weeks'  run,  The  Winter's  Tale  gave  way  to 
Twelfth  Night  at  the  Savoy.  Not  many  of  our  present-day  critics  are  of  the 
calibre  that  one  remembers  their  verbal  felicities  six  months  after  utterance, 
but  the  implication  was  that  the  first  production  had  been  wilful,  perverse, 
"  arty,"  false,  and  that  during  those  few  weeks,  as  a  result  of  the  tuition  of 
the  critics,  Mr  Barker  had  reformed  himself,  so  that  Twelfth  Night,  though 
not  perfect,  would  do.  A  blessing  was  pronounced,  and  Twelfth  Night  has 
drawn  society  over  since,  on  one  occasion  lately  three  persons  sitting  to- 
gether the  sum-total  of  whose  previous  visits  amounted  to  something  near 
a  hundred,  a  circumstance  worthy  of  Our  Miss  Gibbs,  or  The  Sunshine  Girl. 
But  critics  live  in  a  queer  world,  the  commercial  theatre  world,  in  which 
the  superficial  things  are  the  profound  things  and  the  unimportant  things 
matter,  till  they  appear  to  forget  that  art  is  the  expression  of  the  spirit, 
and  that  such  a  spirited  individual  as  Mr  Barker,  having  had  his  Shake- 
speare productions  in  mind  for  years,  having  probably  envisaged  his  Twelfth 
Night  long  before  The  Winter's  Tale  was  even  in  rehearsal,  was  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  do  more  than  change  a  few  spots  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
only  see  skin-deep.  It  is  this  inability  to  realise  that  art  springs  from  the 
intimacy  of  a  mind,  this  inability  to  feel  the  presence  of  an  idea,  this  lack  of 
responsiveness  to  atmosphere,  that  assimilates  so  much  of  our  criticism  to 
mere  reporting  of  externals,  or  else  to  a  commentary  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature  of  the  work  under  consideration,  or  at  best  to  an  objective 
and  arbitrary  statement  of  certain  canons  of  taste.  The  aesthete  is  the  pers  on 
who  feels  and  realises  the  atmosphere  which  has  been  created,  and  if  there 
is  one  person  who  should  be  aesthetic  it  is  the  critic,  the  middleman  who  has 
to  convey  to  the  public  what  the  artist  created  possibly  without  being 
aware  of  it  or  understanding  it.  But  some  of  our  critics  are  so  little  aesthetic, 
are  so  much  at  one  with  the  public,  that  they  would  treat  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  work  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  Mr  Poel's.  The  one  would  be 
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gorgeous,  the  other  eccentric,  in  their  eyes.  It  is  the  "  aesthete  "  who  is  hurt 
by  the  absence  of  creation,  who  feels  that  the  dead  thing  is  actively  harmful. 
Now  Mr  Barker's  The  Winter's  TaU  undoubtedly  made  an  immediate 
impression  on  the  minds  of  most  perceptive  people.  All  that  clear-cut  white- 
ness of  the  stages  themselves,  the  absence  of  flare  and  noise*  immediately 
conjured  visions  of  the  theatre  as  a  temple  of  art ;  every  item  in  the  scenery 
and  designs  of  Mr  Rothenstein  and  Mr  Wilkinson  breathed  of  the  crafts- 
man's finish.  The  play,  thoughtfully  enough,  was  broken  into  three  different 
sections  with  three  differing  atmospheres :  the  first  turbulent,  lurid,  rapid ; 
the  second  arcadian ;  the  third  grave  and  conclusive.  Each  section,  save  per- 
haps the  last,  seemed  remote  from  Shakespeare ;  but  one's  final  emotion  was 
analogous  to  that  given  by  Shakespeare.  The  door  had  been  closed  against 
Shakespeare,  yet  at  the  end  we  had  been  stimulated  to  open  it  for  ourselves. 
So  far,  good.  But  we  came  away  feeling  rather  miserably  that  Gordon  Craig 
was  right,  feeling  that  a  play  cannot  be  produced  because  the  producer's 
spirit  will  be  clashing  with  the  author's,  feeling  that  Mr  Rothenstein  care- 
fully realising  himself  through  his  pinks  and  golds,  and  Mr  Wilkinson 
carefully  realising  himself  through  his  yellows  and  blacb,  and  Mr  Barker 
carefully  realising  himself  through  his  well-trained  actors'  voices  did  not 
add  up  into  Shakespeare,  realising  himself  in  The  Winter's  Tale.  Then  came  a 
visit  to  Mr  Poel's  Troiltu  and  Cressida,  and,  though  half  the  dialogue  was  in- 
audible and  the  interpretation  of  Cressida 's  significance  wrong  (as  it  seemed), 
we  found  ourselves  magically  in  the  Shakespearean  world,  and  gladly  felt 
again  that  art,  even  the  second-hand  art  of  the  producer,  was  not  a  matter 
of  logic  and  definition,  but  one  of  mystery  and  imagination.  Mr  Poel's  may 
not  have  been  a  Shakespearean  world,  but  at  the  time  he  made  us  accept  it 
for  such  a  world,  and  therefore  it  was  such  a  world  for  us  to  live  in  at  the 
time  and  remember.  Yon  cannot  ask  for  more  than  that  of  art,  for  the 
painting  of  a  rose  can  never  be  the  rose  itself.  And  it  i*  here  that  you  ulti- 
mately discover  the  practical  weakness  of  Mr  Craig's  position  when  in  his 
philosophic  (as  opposed  to  his  artistic)  person.  He  says  that  no  man  in  the 
world  ever  could  produce  Shakespeare  perfectly,  because  always,  in  so  far  as 
he  was  artist,  he  would  be  creating  something  new  as  well,  and  therefore 
Shakespeare  should  only  be  read.  But  every  man  in  the  world  who  reads 
Shakespeare  creates  for  himself  an  image  different  from  that  of  every  other 
reader,  and  indeed  different  each  time  he  reads.  A  thing  in  itself  is  meaning- 
less ;  it  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  existing  unless  it  comes  into  relation 


with  mind,  and  because  we  can  go  to  the  rose  itself  we  are  not  prevented 
from  feeling  perhaps  still  deeper  truths  about  the  rose  through  the  aid  of  the 
painter  who  paints  an  illurion  of  the  rose,  however  much  of  himself  he  gives 
as  well.  And  so,  grateful  to  Mr  Poel  for  showing  us  that,  so  far  as  words 
mean  anything,  it  is  true  to  say  that  Shakespeare  can  be  expressed  through 
the  imagination  of  the  producer,  we  went  back  to  the  Savoy  to  discover 
where  and  in  what  ways,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful,  Mr 
Barker's  imagination  had  failed  to  work ;  where,  in  fact,  his  "  atmosphere  " 
had  become  tenuous  like  unto  that  of  the  unholy. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  production  was  perhaps  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Bohemian  scenes  of  The  Winter's  Tale.  Here  one  could  see  Mr 
Barker  flagrantly  not  imagining  Shakespeare's  Perdita,  but  asking  himself 
in  general  terms  what  sort  a  girl  would  be,  brought  up  by  an  old  shepherd 
in  the  country.  His  answer  was,  a  tomboy.  But  then,  he  seemed  to  allow, 
she  must  not  be  quite  an  ordinary  "  real "  tomboy  any  more  than  the  shep- 
herd must  be  quite  an  ordinary  west-country  shepherd.  So  he  dressed  her 
quaintly  and  gave  her  pretty  gestures  and  a  garden-city  house  to  live  in. 
Is  not  this,  for  all  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  means  in  execution,  what 
we  call,  in  remonstrance  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  "  a  combination  of  realism 
and  decoration  "  ?  In  his  plays  Mr  Barker  tends  to  say  everything,  to  set 
finite  and  baffling  walls ;  only  in  the  last  scene  of  Ann  Leete  does  he  clearly 
open  vistas.  In  his  production  of  Twelfth  Night  he  had  to  have  a  passage  of 
music.  So  he  dressed  very  charmingly  a  capable  string  quartette,  and  instead 
of  something — how  can  we  describe  it  when  we  do  not  know  ? — some  ex- 
quisite hint  of  floating  melody  giving  quick  birth  to  Orsino's  lovely  opening 
verse,  we  were  supplied  with  a  considerable  and  finished  introduction,  the 
quartette  then  carefully  and  deliberately  bowing  itself  off.  No  doubt,  if 
Twelfth  Night  is  an  historical  record,  that  is  pretty  accurately  how  it  would 
have  happened;  but  art,  by  selecting  from  human  life,  achieves  a  spiritual 
life  of  its  own,  and  Mr  Barker,  by  consciously  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
actual  facts  of  life,  partly  undoes  the  artist's  work.  His  "realistic"  tendencies 
(which  word  means  his  instinct  for  analysis),  when  brought  to  bear  on  an 
already  created  piece  of  poetry,  seem  to  induce  him  to  resolve  the  "art- 
stuff  "  back  into  its  own  raw  material  and  not  to  create  it  anew.  And  from 
any  true  critical  standpoint  we  cannot  ask  of  a  production  if  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  characters  is  correct,  any  more  than  we  can  discuss  the  fidelity 
of  a  portrait  in  painting,  unless  we  are  first  clear  that  such  a  production  or 
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portrait  exists  as  art.  Mr  PoePs  produ&ions  do  so  exist ;  most  West-end 
productions  do  not;  Mr  Barker's  Twelfth  Night  wavered. 

This  destruction  of  artistic  life  manifests  itself,  of  course,  in  lack  of  pro- 
portion and  unity,  the  parts  kept  alive  being  prominent;  the  closing  pro- 
cession and  Feste's  song  were  beautiful,  and,  like  the  introduction,  much  too 
long.  Shakespeare  had  already  given  us  the  sense  of  close  in-  his  own  way. 
Again,  supplementarily,  the  dead  matter  (artistically  speaking)  also  becomes 
prominent.  When  characters  which  should  be  poetic  are  reduced  to  history, 
the  audience  comes  to  know  them  as  it  were  colloquially,  and  "Falstaff  is  to 
them  nothing  more  than  a  gross  fat  man."  By  the  time  Orsino  reached  the 
line — 

Notable  pirate,  thou  ult-watcr  thief, 

the  audience  had  come  to  know  him  at  not  at  all  that  sort  of  man;  it  seemed 
a  queer  phrase  for  such  a  fellow  to  use,  and,  frankly,  we  did  right  to  laugh. 
And  all  the  time  we  were  wondering  when  such  a  sensible  woman  as  Miss 
McCarthy  (Viola)  would  realise  that  Sebastian  had  been  laved,  and  (at  the 
end)  how  Orsino  was  capable  of  such  a  ready  change  of  affe&ion.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  with  Dr  Johnson,  that  Shakespeare  ended  his  comedies  carelessly; 
better  to  accept  Twelfth  Night  as  containing  one  dark  spot  of  tremendous 
intensity  (Malvolio)  set  in  encircling  light.  Psychology  is  surrounded  by 
laughter  and  poetry.  Mr  Ainley  was  a  tremendous  centre  of  intensity,  but, 
not  to  throw  too  much  blame  on  Mr  Barker's  sole  shoulders,  the  poetical 
characters,  like  the  walls  of  the  background  and  the  rhetorical  delivery  of  the 
verse,  were  so  finite  that  we  began  asking  scientific  questions  of  them. 
no  actually  had  a  string  quartette;  then,  had  Olivia's  garden  really  white 
walls  and  toy  trees  ?  And,  when  you  come  to  it,  did  such  people  really  speak 
in  verse  at  all  ? — for  that  is  always  the  end  of  these  questions  once  you  are 
allowed  to  begin.  A  realistically  minded  member  of  one  audience  pointed 
out,  in  the  matter  of  the  quartette,  that  Orsino's  words  "Enough,  no  more" 
had  been  rendered  superfluous  by  the  faft  that  the  players  had  already  mani- 
festly finished.  Such  criticism  merely  shows  how  "realism"  ends  in  breaking 
the  illusion  even  for  the  layman. 

All  the  same,  Twelfth  Night  suited  Mr  Barker  better  than  The  Winter's 
Tale,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  An  able  critic  has  written  that  Shake- 
speare gave  us  no  comedy  (which  implies  a  critical  attitude  towards  life),  but 
fantasy.  But  Twelfth  Night  docs  contain  much  comedy,  much  laughter  at 


fools,  much  wit,  much  happiness  of  phrase  and  situation,  all  of  which  would 
suit  the  Mr  Barker  of  The  Foysey  Inheritance  and  Rococo.  The  midnight 
drinking  scene  was  excellent;  even  the  setting  seemed  truer  than  that  of 
other  passages.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr  Arthur  Whitby  and  Mr  Leon 
Quartermaine  and  Mr  Henry  Ainley  put  in  a  flesh-and-blood  quality  that 
would  be  ill-pleasing  to  the  cold  and  intellectual  Mr  Barker.  Mr  Barker 
perhaps  likes  to  work  on  his  characters  rather  than  through  them — a  mis- 
take so  long  as  you  have  human  a6lors  at  all ;  but  his  sympathy  with  the 
satiric  element  in  the  play  would  naturally  result  in  precisely  those  char- 
afters  having  most  "flesh  and  blood,"  which  phrase  only  means  conviction 
and  artistic  vitality.  The  "romantic"  characters  were  only  too  much  flesh 
and  blood  as  Miss  McCarthy  and  Miss  Evelyn  Millard  and  Mr  King  of  con- 
temporary life,  and  on  that  account  the  less  real  as  creatures  of  Shakespeare's 
fancy.  Striftly  speaking,  Mr  Barker  ought  not  to  produce  Shakespeare,  but 
Moliere,  the  Restorationists,  Sheridan,  Tchekof,  and  perhaps  Goldsmith. 
He,  with  his  comic  instinft,  does  not  destroy  the  artistic  life  of  comedy,  but 
only  of  fantasy  and  tragedy  which  he  does  not  so  well  imaginatively  under- 
stand. But  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  In  the  workaday  world  his  Shake- 
speare is  of  infinite  value;  the  refining  influence  of  his  art  in  individual  pas- 
sages and  of  his  unflinching  craft  throughout,  make  themselves  felt  as  one 
hurries  along  the  Strand,  recoiling  from  tawdriness  and  some  vulgarity 
advertising  the  non-existent,  which  is  Death  Itself. 

LEONARD  INKSTER 
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A  NOTE  ON  JOHN  WEBSTER 

THE  genius  of  John  Webster  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
splendid  that  adorned  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Light  upon  the 
details  of  his  dramatic  method  or  mental  processes  might  be  valuable. 
Scholarship,  in  one  small  and  interesting  particular,  has  made  such  light 
possible.  John  Addington  Symonds  remarked  with  insight  a  good  many 
years  ago  that  Webster  must  have  used  a  note-book.  His  plays  read  like  it. 
And  now  Mr  Crawford  has  discovered  some  of  the  sources  he  compiled 
his  note-book  from.*  The  instances  of  borrowing  are  very  numerous,  and 
chiefly  from  two  books,  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  Montaigne — favourite  sources 
of  Elizabethan  wisdom.  They  are  very  clearly  marked,  and  consist  in  taking 
striking  thoughts  and  phrases  in  the  original,  occasionally  quite  long  ones, 
and  re-writing  them  almost  verbally,  sometimes  with  slight  changes  to  make 
them  roughly  metrical.  It  is  a  quite  different  matter  from  the  faint  "parallels" 
of  ordinary  commentators.  I  give  one  of  the  more  striking  instances,  to  illus- 
trate. 

Bat  the,  as  if  he  had  ipoken  of  a  small  matter  when  he  mentioned  her  life,  to  which  the  had 
not  leisure  to  attend,  desired  him,  if  he  loved  her,  to  ihow  it  in  finding  some  way  to  UTC  Ami  • 
philo*.  For  her,  the  found  the  world  but  a  wearisome  itage  onto  her,  where  the  played  a  part 
againct  her  will,  and  therefore  besought  him  not  to  cast  hii  love  in  to  unfruitful  a  place  a*  could 
not  lore  itself —ArtiAi*,  Bk.  II. 

It  happened,  at  that  time  upon  his  bed,  towards  the  dawning  of  the  day,  he  heard  one  itir 
in  hi*  chamber,  by  the  motion  of  garments,  and  with  an  angry  voice  asked  who  was  there.  "  A 
poor  gentlewoman,"  answered  the  patty,  "  that  wish  long  life  unto  you."  "And  I  soon  death 
onto  you,"  said  he,  "  for  the  horrible  curse  you  have  given  me." — Arctli*,  Bk.  III. 

DUCHCM  :  Who  must  dispatch  me  ? 

I  account  this  world  a  tedious  theatre, 
For  I  do  play  a  pan  in't  'gainst  my  will. 

Botout :      Come,  be  of  comfort ;    I  will  save  your  life. 

DccBtn  :     Indeed,  I  have  not  leisure  to  tend 
So  small  a  business. 

BOSOLA  :      Now,  by  my  life,  I  pity  you. 


•  Crawford,  CMtctantt,  I,  20-46,  II,  1-63 


DUCHESS  :    Thou  art  a  fool,  then, 

To  waste  thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched 
As  cannot  pity  itself.  I  am  full  of  daggers. 
Puff,  let  me  blow  these  vipers  from  me ! 

Enter  SERVANT 
What  are  you  ? 

SERVANT  :    One  that  wishes  you  long  life. 

DUCHESS  :     I  would  thou  wert  hang'd  for  the  horrible  curse 
Thou  hast  given  me. 

The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  IV,  I. 

There  are  three  explanations  of  all  this.  Either  Webster  knew  the  Arcadia 
so  well  that  he  had  a  lot  of  it  by  heart.  Or  he  had  the  book  and  worked  from 
it.  Or  he  kept  a  note-book,  into  which  he  had  entered  passages  that  struck 
him,  and  which  he  used  to  write  the  play  from.  Certainly  the  third  is  the 
true  explanation.  We  know  that  Elizabethan  authors  did  sometimes  keep 
such  note-books.  Bacon  did  so,  and  Ben  Jonson,  whom  Webster  admired 
and  rather  resembled,  worked  most  methodically  in  this  way.  The  memory 
theory  could  scarcely  explain  the  verbal  accuracy  of  so  many  passages. 
But  there  are  other  considerations,  which  make  the  note-book  probable. 
The  passages  from  the  Arcadia  or  from  Montaigne  come  very  often 
in  lumps.  You  will  get  none,  or  only  one  or  two,  for  some  scenes,  and  then 
twenty  lines  or  so  that  are  a  cento  of  them,  carefully  dovetailed  and 
worked  together.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  man  doing  this  from 
memory  or  from  a  book.  But  it  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  he  were 
using  a  note-book  which  had  several  consecutive  pages  with  Arcadia  ex- 
trafts,  several  more  with  Montaigne,  and  so  on.  The  passage  I  quoted, 
which  brings  together  an  extract  from  Arcadia  III  and  another  from 
Arcadia  II,  exemplifies  this.  There  are  other  better  instances. 

A  good  many  of  these  passages  Webster  copied  out  identically,  except 
sometimes  for  a  few  changes  to  make  them  go  into  rough  verse.  Others  he 
altered  in  very  interesting  ways.  It  was  not  necessarily  part  of  his  goodness 
as  an  author  to  alter  them.  His  genius  comes  out  equally  in  the  phrases  he 
used  to  produce  far  greater  effecT:  than  they  do  in  the  original,  by  putting 
them  at  some  exaftly  suitable  climax.  We  are  getting  beyond  the  attitude, 
born  of  the  industrial  age  and  the  childish  enthusiasm  for  property  as  such, 
which  condemns  such  plagiarism,  imitation,  and  borrowing.  The  Eliza- 
bethans had  for  the  most  part  healthy  and  sensible  views  on  the  subjecl. 
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They  practised  and  encouraged  the  habit.  When  Langbainc,  in  his  preface 
tnMomu!  Triumpbans,  "condemns  Plagiaries"  (though  he  is  only  thinking 
of  plots,  even  then)  it  is  a  sign  of  the  decadence  towards  stupidity.  The  poet 
and  the  dramatist  work  with  words,  ideas,  and  phrases.  It  is  ridiculous,  and 
it  shows  a  wild  incomprehension  of  the  principles  of  literature,  to  demand 
that  each  should  only  use  his  own :  every  man's  brain  is  filled  by  thoughts 
and  words  of  other  people's.  Webster  wanted  to  make  Bosola  say  fine  things. 
He  had  many  in  his  mind  or  his  note-book ;  some  were  borrowed,  some  his 
own.  He  put  them  down,  and  they  answer  their  purpose  splendidly. 

I  ttand  like  one 

Hut  long  hath  ta'cn  a  tweet  and  golden  dream ; 
I  am  angry  with  mytelf,  now  that  I  wake. 

That  was,  or  may  have  been,  of  his  own  invention. 

The  weaken  arm  it  ttrong  enough  that  itrika 
With  the  iword  of  jottke. 

That  he  had  found  in  Sidney.  There  is  no  difference.  In  any  case  the  first, 
original  passage  was  probably  in  part  due  to  his  friends'  influence ;  and  the 
words  he  used  were  originally  wholly  "  plagiarised  "  from  his  mother  or  his 
nursemaid.  "  Originality  "  is  only  plagiarising  from  a  great  many. 

So  Webster  reset  other  people's  jeweb  and  redoubled  their  lustre.  "  The 
soul  must  be  held  fast  with  one's  teeth,"  he  found  Montaigne  remarkably 
saying  in  a  stoical  passage.  The  phrase  stuck.  Bosola,  on  the  point  of  death, 
cries : 

Yes,  I  hold  my  weary  toul  in  my  teeth  ; 
Tit  ready  to  part  from  me. 

It  is  unforgctablc. 

Webster  improved  even  Donne,  in  this  way ;  in  a  passage  of  amazing, 
quiet,  hopeless  pathos,  the  parting  of  Antonio  and  the  Duchess  (Ditcbtis 
of  Malfi,  III.  5)  which  is  one  long  series  of  triumphant  borrowings. 

We  teem  ambition*  God'i  whole  work  to  undo ; 
Of  nothing  He  made  at,  and  we  strire  too 
To  bring  ounelre*  to  nothing  back, 

Donne  writes  in  An  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

Heaven  faihion'd  ui  of  nothing  :  and  we  itrive 
To  bring  ourtelvei  to  nothing, 

are  Antonio's  moving  words. 


This  last  example  illustrates  one  kind  of  the  changes  other  than  metrical 
Webster  used  to  make.  He  generally  altered  a  word  or  two,  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily sure  touch,  which  proves  his  genius  for  literature.  He  gave  the 
passages  life  and  vigour,  always  harmonious  with  his  own  style.  You  see,  by 
this  chance  side-light,  the  poet  at  work,  with  great  vividness.  "  Fashion'd  " 
for  "  made  "  here,  is  not  a  great  improvement ;  but  it  brings  the  sentence 
curiously  into  the  key  of  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  metrical  skill  is  astound- 
ing— the  calm  weight  of  "fashion'd";  the  slight  tremble  of  "Heaven"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line ;  the  adaptation  from  Donne's  stiff,  heavy,  combative 
accent,  the  line  ending  with  "  and  we  strive  too,"  to  the  simpler,  easier 
cadence  more  suited  to  speech  and  to  pathos,  ".  .  .  and  we  strive  " ;  and  the 
repetition  of  "  nothing  "  in  the  same  place  in  the  two  lines. 

The  long  first  example  I  gave  of  borrowing  from  Sidney  gives  good  in- 
stances of  change,  among  others  the  half-slangy  vividness  of — 

Thou  art  a  fool,  then, 
To  waste  thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched 
As  cannot  pity  itself. . . . 

for  Sidney's  mannered,  din* — 

And  therefore  besought  him  not  to  cast  his  love  in  so  unfruitful  a  place  as  could  not  love 
melf. 

But  the  same  places  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  the  Arcadia  have  a  much 
finer  example.  The  description  of  Queen  Erona  is  transferred  to  the  Duchess 
again.  Sidney  says  that,  in  her  sorrow,  one  could  "perceive  the  shape  of  love- 
liness more  perfectly  in  woe  than  in  joyfulness."  Webster  turned  this  with  a 
touch  to  poetry  in  its  sheerest  beauty. 

BOSOLA  :  You  may  discern  the  shape  of  loveliness 

More  perfect  in  her  tears  than  in  her  smiles. 

It  is  just  this  substitution  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract — which  is  the 
nearest  one  could  get  to  a  definition  of  the  difference  between  a  thought  in 
good  prose  and  the  same  thought  in  good  poetry — that  Webster  excels  in. 
Even  where  his  adjedlives  gain,  it  is  in  this  direction. 

Or  is  it  true  that  thou  wert  never  but  a  vain  name,  and  no  essential  thing? 

says  Sidney  in  a  long  passage  on  Virtue.  Webster  makes  it  a  shade  more 
Tisual,  and  twenty  times  as  impressive  : 

Or  is  it  true  thou  art  but  a  bare  name 
And  no  essential  thing  ? 
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So  Bosola  gives  life  to  a  meditation  of  Montaigne.  Montaigne's  democratic 
mind  pondered  in  his  study  on  the  essential  equality  of  men.  "  We  are  de- 
ceived;" he  says  of  princes,  "they  are  moved,  stirred,  and  removed  in  their 
motions  by  the  same  springs  and  wards  that  we  are  in  ours.  The  fame  reason 
that  makes  us  chide  and  brawl  and  fall  out  with  any  of  our  neighbour  , 
causeth  a  war  to  follow  between  Princes  ;  the  same  reason  that  makes  us 
whip  or  beat  a  lackey  maketh  a  Prince  (if  he  apprehend  it)  to  spoil  and 
waste  a  whole  Province.  .  .  ."  Bosola  is  the  heart  of  democracy.  "  They  are 
deceived,  there's  the  same  hand  to  them  ;  the  like  passions  sway  them  ;  the 
same  reason  that  makes  a  vicar  to  go  to  law  for  a  tithe-pig,  and  undo  his 
neighbours,  makes  them  spoil  a  whole  province,  and  batter  down  goodly 
cities  with  the  cannon."  The  tithe-pig  carries  you  on  to  Parnassus ;  Bosola 
has  the  vision  of  an  artist. 

The  liveliness  of  the  "  there's  "  for  "  there  is  "  in  the  last  quotation  is 
typical.  Webster,  like  all  the  great  Elizabethans,  knew  he  was  writing  for 
the  ear  and  not  the  eye.  They  kept  in  close  touch,  in  their  phrases,  rhythms, 
and  tune,  with  speech.  Their  language  was  greater  than  speech,  but  it  was 
in  that  kind ;  it  was  not  literature. 

But  there  is  one  example  of  adoption  and  adaptation  where  Webster 
stands  out  quite  clear  as  the  poet,  with  the  queer  and  little-known  mental 
processes  of  that  kind  of  man  suddenly  brought  to  the  light.  Montaigne  has 
a  passage: 

Forasmuch  a*  oar  fight,  being  altered,  represents  onto  itself  things  alike ;  and  we  imagine 
that  thing*  (ail  it  at  it  doth  to  them  :  a*  they  who  travel  by  sea,  to  whom  mountain),  field*,  towns, 
heaven,  and  earth,  seem  to  go  the  same  motion,  and  keep  the  same  course  they  do. 

The  sense  is  clear  and  on  the  surface.  He  is  illustrating  the  general  rule  by 
an  interesting  instance  from  ordinary  experience.  When  you  go  in  a  train 
the  sky,  the  earth,  and  its  various  features,  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  same 
direction.*  In  The  White  Devil  Flamineo  is  tempting  Vittoria  with  the 
happiness  Brachiano  can  give  her. 

So  perfect  shall  be  thy  happiness,  that,  as  men  at  sea  think  land  and  trees  and  ships  go  that 
way  they  go,  so  both  heaven  and  earth  shall  seem  to  go  your  voyage. 

Webster  took  this  instance  of  Montaigne's  and  used  it  to  help  out  quite  a 
different  sense.  He  used  it  as  a  simile  of  that  elusive,  unobvious,  imaginative 

•  As  a  matter  of  fall, be  got  it  wrong,  because  they  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  tpftiiu  direction. 
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kind  that  illuminates  the  more  that  you  can  scarcely  grasp  the  point  of 
comparison.  But  he  did  more.  He  was  led  to  it  by  thinking,  as  a  poet  thinks, 
only  half  in  ideas,  and  half  in  words.  Or  rather,  ideas  lead  to  one  another, 
suggest  one  another,  through  ideas,  with  ordinary  people ;  with  poets  they 
do  it  through  words,  quite  illogically.  The  paths  of  association  in  the  brain 
are  different  in  the  two  cases.  A  word  is  an  idea  with  an  atmosphere,  a 
core  with  a  fringe  round  it,  like  an  oyster  with  a  beard,  or  Professor 
William  James's  conception  of  a  state  of  mind.  Poets  think  of  the  fringes, 
other  people  of  the  core  only.  More  definitely,  if  the  dictionary  meaning  of 
a  word  is  A  and  the  atmosphere  Xy  the  poet  thinks  of  it  as  (X  +  A)>  and 
his  trains  of  thought  are  apt  to  go  on  accordingly.  So  here,  Webster  found, 
vaguely,  "heaven  and  earth"  .  .  .  "going  the  same  motion"  .  .  .  and  he  leapt 
to  the  mystical  conception  of  supreme  happiness.  He  took  "  heaven  and 
earth"  from  their  original,  half  material,  significance,  and  transfigured 
them.  He  took  them  from  the  illustration  and  put  them  into  the  thing  illus- 
trated. The  meaning  of  the  original  suggested  one  thing  to  his  mind,  the 
words  another ;  he  combined  them — in  another  world.  And  the  result  is  a 
simile  of  incomprehensible  appropriateness  and  exquisite  beauty,  an  idea  in 
a  Shelleyan  altitude  where  words  have  various  radiance  rather  than  mean- 
ing, an  amazing  description  of  the  supreme  height  of  the  ecstasy  of  joy. 

RUPERT  BROOKE 
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ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

i 

FROM  all  that  I  have  heard  it  seems  likely  that  more  copies  of  Wilcox's 
works  have  been  sold  than  during  their  lifetime  were  sold  of  Words- 
worth's, Coleridge's,  Shelley's  and  Keats's  together.  (I  drop  the  "  Mrs  " 
and  the  further  unnecessary  distinction  of  "  Ella  Wheeler  "  because  one  says 
"  VVilcox  "  just  as  one  says  "  Shakespeare.")  Some  nibbling  faddists  may  argue 
that,  since  ours  is  not  an  age  of  poetry,  her  very  circulation  proves  her  no 
poet.  Others  would  have  it  that  she  must  be  a  greater  writer  than  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Shelley,  or  Keats  : "  not  perhaps  "  they  would  say  "  of  pure 
literature,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  of  palpitating  human  stuff."  I  should 
not  care  to  go  so  far.  Only,  a  poetess  who  has  shin  her  thousands  can  no 
more  be  ignored  than  the  Crystal  Palace  or  Sandow's  Cocoa.  We  must  be 
on  our  guard  lest  this  distinction  between  pure  literature  and  palpitating 
human  stuff  should  have  become  an  accomplished  fiftion  unknown  to  us. 
We  must  not  be  content  to  sniff  the  empyrean  with  unpublished  or  unsold 
poets.  "  The  most  widely  read  poet  of  the  day,"  as  her  publishers  proudly 
entitle  her,  concerns  the  superior  person  as  well  as  the  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  is  allured  by  this  addition  sum  on  the  cover  of  her  SelfCled  Poems : 

2 1  from  Poems  of  Passion. 

21  „  Poems  of  Pleasure. 

14  „  Poems  of  Power. 

8  „  Poems  of  Cheer. 

8  „  Kingdom  of  Love. 

6  „  Poems  of  Progress. 

6  „  Poems  of  Sentiment. 

6  „  Poems  of  Experience. 

6  „  Maurine. 

4  „  resterd*ys. 

100  Poems. 

Even  if  we  can  resist  her  and  her  tens  of  thousands,  ought  we  to  resist 
her?  Should  we  not  rather  sink  ourselves  in  the  multitudes  joyously  devour- 
ing this  palpitating  human  stuff? 

There  are  many  inducements.  For  example,  her  poems  are  to  be  had 
everywhere,  not  only  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  Furthermore,  the  price  is 
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uniform  and  low — one  shilling  a  volume.  Also  the  titles  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, though  a  little  confusion  may  arise  from  their  very  simplicity,  so 
that  I  am  never  sure  whether  Poems  of  Vice  and  Poems  of  Fun  have  yet  ap- 
peared. Then,  again,  such  inspiriting  reports  as  to  the  potency  of  her  works 
are  current.  They  will  move  an  elephant  and  will  not  hurt  a  child.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  assured  that  at  a  dinner  (whether  given  by  or  to  Wilcox)  her 
publishers,  printers,  binders,  and  the  rest  of  the  humbler  auxiliaries  of  her 
fame,  with  others  of  the  outer  world,  had  voluntarily  stood  up  to  announce 
either  that  they  were  the  better  for  reading  Wilcox  or  that  they  never  let  a 
day  pass  without  doing  so.  Is  there  any  other  living  poet,  even  with  a  small 
circulation,  of  whom  this  can  be  said?  Has  Mr  Yeats  had  the  pleasure,  or 
Mr  W.  H.  Da  vies,  or  Mr  Crowley?  I  doubt  whether  even  among  prose 
writers,  whose  temptations  are  notoriously  by  comparison  inconsiderable, 
there  is  one  who  has  made  so  many  better  men. 

The  poetess  is  not  unaware  of  her  exalted  position.  Her  manner  of 
accepting  and  holding  it  is  the  best  proof  of  her  greatness.  Take  the  sonnet 
where  she  refutes  the  opinion  that  "  Anticipation  is  sweeter  than  realisa- 
tion " : 

It  may  be,  yet  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

In  those  first  golden  dreams  of  future  fame 

I  did  not  find  such  happiness  as  came 
When  toil  was  crowned  with  triumph.     Now  I  know 
My  words  have  recognition,  and  will  go 

Straight  to  some  listening  heart ;  my  early  aim, 

To  win  the  idle  glory  of  a  name, 
Pales  like  a  candle  in  the  noonday's  glow. 

So  with  the  deeper  joys  of  which  I  dreamed  : 
Life  yields  more  rapture  than  did  childhood's  fancies, 
And  each  year  brings  more  pleasure  than  I  waited. 

Friendship  proves  truer  than  of  old  it  seemed, 
And,  all  beyond  youth's  passion-hued  romances, 
Love  is  more  perfe&  than  anticipated. 

I  have  quoted  this  entirely  because  it  admits  us  to  intimacy  with  one  of 

the  forces "Does  it  ?  "  interrupts  an  old  Wilcoxian ;  "  if  so,  then  the  less 

Wilcox  she."  For  the  moment  the  interruption  can  be  ignored ;  if,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  refuted  by  the  further  quotations  I  shall  give.  Describing  a 
female  character  with  a  great  talent  for  lowering  things,  she  says : 

Whenever  I  encounter  her,  in  such  a  nameless  way 
She  gives  me  the  impression  I  am  at  my  worst  that  day. 
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And  the  hat  that  was  imported  (and  which  cost  me  half  a  jonnet), 
With  just  one  glance  from  her  round  eyes  becomes  a  Bowery  bonnet. 

This  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  graceful,  half-humorous  allusion  to  her 
princely  prices.  And  if  the  end  of  "All  in  a  Coach  and  Four  "  is .  artistically 
questionable,  so  it  gives  us  beyond  question  another  similar  glimpse  of  the 
poetess : 

It  i*  only  a  fooliih  and  fanciful  toot 
That  came  to  me  as  I  rode  along, 
All  in  a  coach  and  four. 

The  humble  admirer  paying  a  shilling  for  "The  Englishman"  may  well 
glow  as  he  thinks  that  by  this  very  aft  he  is  contributing  to  that  coach  and 
four  or  its  maintenance.  I  find  an  even  more  charming  indoor  glimpse  of 
the  poetess  in  this,  the  second  of  her  "  Songs  of  a  Country  Home  "  : 

One  of  the  sweetest  hours  is  this 
(Of  all  I  think  we  like  it  best)  : 
A  little  restful  oasis 
Between  the  breakfast  and  the  post. 
Just  south  of  coffee  and  of  toast, 

{DM  north  of  daily  task  and  duty  ; 
wt  west  of  dreams,  this  island 
A  fertile  spot  of  peace  and  beauty. 

We  wander  out  across  the  lawn  ; 

We  idle  by  a  bosh  in  bloom ; 

The  household  pets  come  following  on ; 

Or  if  the  day  is  one  of  gloom, 

We  loiter  in  a  pleasant  room, 

Or  from  a  casement  lean  and  chatter. 

Then  comes  the  mail,  like  sudden  hail, 

And  off  we  scatter. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Wilcox  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  simple  good 
igs  of  this  world.  For  domestic  felicity  raised  to  the  point  of  ostentation, 
e  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  Keats  to  equal  it,  nothing  in  that  of  Words- 
worth to  surpass  it. 

Wilcox  is  not  lavish  of  such  glimpses.  She  is  not  very  fond  of  talking  about 
herself.  As  the  Wilcoxian  aforementioned  implied,  she  does  not  frequently 
and  unmistakably  unlock  her  heart.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  attri- 
bute to  her  what  she  wrote  dramatically  or  histrionically.  Sometimes  I  feel 
safe.  Surely  it  is  the  poetess  herself  who  vindicates  against  a  certain  decadent 
school  the  "old  rhythm  and  rhyme 
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Oh  !  the  great  pube  of  it,  right  from  the  heart, 
Art  or  no  an. 

Surely  hers  are  the  sentiments  of  "The  Truth  Teller  "  : 

.  .  .  Yet  out  of  the  blackness  groping, 

My  heart  finds  a  world  in  bloom  ; 
For  it  somehow  is  fashioned  for  hoping, 

And  it  cannot  live  in  the  gloom. 

Nor  should  I  much  hesitate  to  say  that  her  books  prove  her  to  be  an  up- 
holder of  her  sex,  a  believer  in  progress,  a  sympathiser  with  advanced 
thought.  Thus  she  has  said,  once  and  for  all,  in  an  address  to  men  : 

We  do  appreciate  God's  thought 
In  forming  you,  before  He  brought 
Us  into  life.  His  art  was  crude, 
But  oh,  so  virile  in  its  rude 

Large  elemental  strength :  and  then 
He  learned  His  trade  in  making  men  ; 
Learned  how  to  mix  and  mould  the  clay 
And  fashion  in  a  finer  way. 

Her  belief  in  progress  is  written  everywhere,  whether  or  not  she  is 
recording  a  dream,  as  in — 

I  dreamed  a  voice,  of  one  God-authorised, 

Cried  loudly  thro'  the  world,  "  Disarm  !  Disarm !  " 

or  in  the  poem  where  she  dreams  of  a  world  where  there  were  no  beggars 
or  unemployed,  each  man  owned  a  plot  of  ground,  children  "  grew  like 
garden  flowers,"  motherhood  was  an  art,  prisons  were  replaced  by  schools, 
and  so  on.  As  she  speaks  for  the  whole  of  her  sex,  so  she  speaks  for  those 
"  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,"  the  animals,  saying,  "  I  am  the  voice  of 
the  voiceless,"  and  proclaiming : 

The  same  Force  formed  the  sparrow 

That  fashioned  man,  the  king ; 
The  God  of  the  Whole  gave  a  spark  of  soul 

To  furred  and  to  feathered  thing. 
And  I  am  my  brother's  keeper, 

And  I  will  fight  his  fight, 
And  speak  the  word  for  beast  and  bird, 

Till  the  world  shall  set  things  right. 
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Her  sympathy  with  advanced  thought  may  be  further  briefly  indicated  by 
the  fa&  that  she  has  written  : 

Pain  has  it*  use  and  place ; 
Its  ministry  of  helmets  and  grace. 

With  respect  be  it  spoken,  however,  there  is  little  in  what  Wilcox  says 
under  these  important  headings  which  distinguish  her  from  other  members 
of  circles  in  sympathy  with  advanced  thought,  etc.  "But,"  says  the  old 
VVilcoxian,  "  they  speak  in  prose ;  Wilcox  in  song."  It  is  a  fine  distinction. 
She  says  in  verse  what  nearly  all  who  think  with  her  have  said  in  the 
ephemeral  form  of  prose.  I  say  this,  with  the  reservation  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  Wilcox  is  not  expressing  her  own  convictions  in  her  poetry.  For  it  is  a 
great  and  notable  part  of  her  faculty  to  constitute  herself  the  spokesman  of 
large  bodies  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Instances  have  been  given;  similar 
ones  abound  to  a  degree  perhaps  even  beyond  the  belief  of  my  old  Wil- 
coxian.  I  doubt  sometimes  if  she  means  us  to  take  these  lines  as  her  own 
private  feeling : 

I  nerer  itind  above  a  bier  and  ice 
Tlie  teal  of  death  «et  on  tome  well-loved  face 

But  that  I  think,  "  One  more  to  welcome  me 
When  I  (hall  crow  the  intervening  ipace 

Between  thk  land  and  that  one  '  over  there ' ; 

One  more  to  nuke  the  strange  Beyond  teem  fair." 

She  may  have  written  it  that  a  more  simple  soul  might  read  it  and  find  com- 
fort or  recite  it  to  a  multitude  and  wring  their  hearts  with  celestial  gladness. 
So,  too,  the  poem  on  the  little  white  hearse  which  she  saw  during  a  walk — 
"  the  morning  somehow  seemed  less  smiling  and  gay  "  after  it— -bears  no 
mark  of  intense  personal  experience.  It  is  a  lucid  versification  of  a  tender 
sentiment.  Another  example  is  the  poem  beginning, "  God,  what  a  joy  it  is  to 
plant  a  tree !  "  It  is  suitable  for  recitation,  especially  where  a  "  regard  for 
inanimate  nature  "  and  the  "  dignity  of  earth  "  is  to  be  fostered  among  the 
humble.  It  does  not  suggest  tree- planting :  a  less  earthy  poem  could  not  be 
imagined. 

It  is  true  that  Wilcox  speaks  with  admiration  of  art  "straight  from  the 
heart,"  but  then  in  the  next  poem  she  asks  pardon  for  a  story — "a  foolish 
and  fanciful  song  " — which  came  to  her  in  her  coach  and  four.  She  has  a 
warm,  impulsive  heart.  She  is  all  sympathy.  Wherever,  in  her  own  fancy,  in 
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the  newspaper,  in  a  book,  she  comes  across  what  might  cheer  or  melt  a 
human  being  she  is  inclined  to  make  a  poem  of  it,  and  often  does.  She  has 
"  A  Ballade  "  where  "  the  unborn  dead  "  plead  for  the  mothers  who  have 
rejected  them : 

"  But  may  we  pray  for  them  ?  "  the  phantoms  plead. 
"Yea,  for  they  need  your  prayers,"  the  Angel  said. 

She  has  in  the  same  volume  two  allusions  to  perfume  and  lace  combined, 
thus : 

Like  some  pervading  scent  that  clings 
To  laces,  touched  by  vanished  hands. 

She  takes  the  side  of  women  as  against  men,  of  poor  as  against  rich,  asserting : 

And  in  a  tiny  cabin,  shaped  for  two, 
The  space  for  happiness  is  just  as  great 
As  in  a  palace. 

But  she  does  not,  as  might  a  poet  less  powerfully  organised,  allow  herself  to 
be  fettered  by  a  view  that  she  happens  to  have  expressed.  On  the  contrary 
she  has  the  courage  to  express  a  different  one  with  equal  vehemence.  She 
cries,  "  Love  much  " ;  she  also  makes  one  who  has  prayed  for  love  and  had  it 
regret  that  he  had  not  prayed  instead  for  a  contented  mind.  She  says : 

I  know  that  the  earth  exists, 

It  is  none  of  my  business  why ; 
I  cannot  find  out  what  it's  all  about, 

I  would  but  waste  time  to  try. 

She  says  also  in  another  "  Poem  of  Power,"  that  "  Life  is  a  privilege,"  and 
remarks : 

What  stores  of  knowledge  wait  our  opening  key  ! 

She  sings  love  as  fierce  as  the  tiger,  and  sings  also — 

You  can  make  a  little  Eden 
Of  the  sphere  you  occupy.  .  .  . 

And— 

Come,  cuddle  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  dear, 

Your  head  like  the  golden-rod, 
And  we  will  go  sailing  away  from  here 

To  the  beautiful  land  of  Nod.  .  .  . 
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It  is  impossible  to  tell  if  she  prefers  amorous  excess  or  "  scattering  seeds  of 
kindness,"  or  would  combine  thetwo.  Her  breadth  is  great.  She  combines  the 
tolerance  of  "  All  roads  that  lead  to  God  are  good  "  with  an  insistence  on  the 
fact  that  an  atheist  is  brought  by  adversity  to  beseech  Jehovah.  Either 
view  is  suitable  for  recitation.  Wilcox,  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  heart 
and  her  intellect,  turns  both  to  eloquence. 

When  she  has  for  the  moment  taken  a  side  she  employs  all  her  warm 
heart  on  it.  She  likes  strong  expressions,  of  breaking  hearts,  etc.  This  pas- 
sionateness  is  not  assumed.  It  is  natural  to  her  to  say  that  music  kills  as 
many  as  war : 


But  here,  in  the  halb  of  fathion, 
Hcjrti  break,  and  make  no  moan.  .  .  . 


to  nuke  a  soldier  say  : 


I  thai)  go  borne  from  the  wan, 

Crowned  with  glory,  teamed  with  tcari.  .  .  . 

to  make  the  sun  meet  the  mist  thus : 

dote  to  hit  heart  the  wat  claaped  and  fated. 

She  fwooned  in  knre't  alarm, 
And  dead  lay  the  beautiful  pale-faced  M»t 

In  the  Sunbeam't  pattionate  annt.  .  .  . 

to  say  that  Keats  wrote  his  last  poem  at  the  inn  where  Nelson  "  last  looked 
on  the  lovely  face  which  made  his  world."  Again  and  again  she  impersonates 
a  man  or  woman  crying  out  in  this  manner  : 

And  oa  nighti  like  thu,  when  my  blood  runt  riot 

With  the  ferer  of  youth  aad  it*  mad  detiret. 
When  my  brain  in  rain  bidt  ray  heart  be  quiet. 

When  my  brent  meant  the  centre  of  lava-nret.  .  .  . 

Of  herself  and  the  sea  she  exclaims  : 

We  two  were  iovcn,  the  Sea  and  I ; 

We  plighted  our  troth  'neath  a  summer  tky. 
And  al)  through  the  riotous  ardent  weather 
We  dreamed,  and  loted,  and  rejoiced  together. 

She  makes  the  sea,  the  dawn,  the  night,  the  bee,  as  amorous  as  herself.  It 
should  be  observed,  too,  that  she  is  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  "  Pla- 
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tonic"  affections  :  more  than  once  she  flings  her  fiery  laughter  at  them  and  at 
talk  between  men  and  women  "  tinftured  with  science  and  everything  else 
save  love." 

In  faft,  if  there  be  a  personal  element  in  Wilcox's  work,  showing  itself 
perhaps  unconsciously,  and  not,  as  the  greater  part  is,  consciously  put  for- 
ward as  comfort  or  advice  to  weaker  brethren,  it  is  this  sexual  element,  so 
pervading  that  in  another  writer  it  might  be  called  an  obsession.  She  thinks 
not  only  of  falling  and  fallen  women,  of  the  childless  mother  praying  for 
children  in  the  next  world,  of  the  spinster  questioning — 

Wherefore  the  wonder  of  my  woman's  breast, 
By  lips  of  lover  and  of  babe  impressed  .  .  .  ? 

of  the  little  girls,  "  dear  little  Mothers,  of  Men  to  be  " ;  of  the  need  of 
sexual  teaching — 

It  must  be  the  mother's  teaching  of  the  purpose,  and  the  cause, 
And  God's  glory,  lying  under  sex  appeal ; 

but  she  thinks  of  married  men  recalling  "the  crimson  madness  of  her 
mouth,"  red  lips  that  "were  pearl-edged  bumpers  of  wine"  when  they 
laughed ;  and  of  "  the  squanderer," 

With  Love's  large  fortune  spent 
In  petty  traffic,  unproductive,  mean — 
A  pauper,  cursed  with  impotent  desire. 

Thus  she  unexpectedly  mingles  echoes  from  the  propagandist  and  from 
Swinburne.  For  that  she  is  a  descendant  of  that  poet  no  reader  can 
doubt  who  knows  "Ad  Finem  "  in  Poems  of  Passion  with  five  such  reckless 
verses  as  this : 

I  know,  in  the  way  that  sins  are  reckoned, 

This  thought  is  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye  ; 
But  I  know,  too,  if  an  angel  beckoned, 

Standing  close  by  the  Throne  on  High, 
And  you,  adown  by  the  gates  infernal, 

Should  open  your  loving  arms  and  smile, 
I  would  turn  my  back  on  things  supernal, 

To  lie  on  your  breast  a  little  while 

The  feeling  is  repeated  in  her  last  book. 

Wilcox  is  not  ashamed  to  repeat.  It  is  part  of  her  lofty  vocation  as 
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adviser  to  men  and  nations — I  say  "  nations  "  because,  for  instance,  she 
bids  England  consider  the  position  of  Canada : 

England,  father  and  mother  in  one, 
Hear  the  cry  of  your  ion.  .  .  . 

and  addresses  the  Japanese  as  "  Brave  little  people  of  large  aims."  How 
many  times  does  she  repeat  the  lesson  contained  in  this  ? — 

Don't  look  for  the  flam  as  you  go  through  life. 

Well  she  knows  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Nor  will 
she  refuse  to  repeat  what  has  often  been  thought  and  expressed,  as  when 
«he  lays : 

Whatever  » — b  bert. .  .  . 
or — 

No  qnettion  it  ever  tettled 
Until  it  a  tettled  right. 

Like  Shakespeare,  she  is  a  plagiarist,  but  her  motive — to  do  good  and  to 
sell — justifies  her,  as  art  would  not.  In  her  opinion  it  is  the  artist's  business, 
even  the  aclor's,  to  serve  mankind,  and  to  this  service  he  must  consecrate 
himself,  must  "  weed  from  his  heart  the  roots  of  wrong."  She  herself  has 
achieved  this  self-mastery.  It  is  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  her  confessed 
scorn  of  mere  art,  and  a  hundred  times  in  her  practice.  She  writes  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  :  therefore  she  writes  as  she  runs  along — always  thinking 
of  others,  what  they  would  like,  what  would  be  good  for  them.  Even  in  a 
grey  mood  she  thinks  of  mankind,  and  can  say : 

Thii  world  a  a  vaporoo*  jest  at  ben, 

Towed  off  by  the  god*  in  laughter; 
And  a  cruel  attempt  at  wit  were  it 

If  nothing  better  came  after. 
It  if  reeking  with  heart*  that  ache  and  break, 

Which  we  ought  to  comfort  and  itrcngthen, 
A*  we  hurry  away  to  the  end,  my  friend, 

And  the  ihadowt  behind  ni  lengthen. 

A  more  frequent  mood  is  that  of  "  A  Song  of  Life  " : 

In  the  ttrength  and  the  glory  of  power, 

In  the  pride  and  the  pleasure  of  wealth 
(For  who  dare*  dispute  me  my  dower 

Of  talent*  and  youth-time  and  health?), 


I  can  laugh  at  the  world  and  its  sages — 

I  am  greater  than  seers  who  are  sad, 
For  he  is  most  wise  in  all  ages 

Who  knows  how  to  be  glad. 

And  she  bids  common  men — 

Come  up  where  the  rare  golden  wine  is 

Apollo  distils  in  my  sight, 
And  your  life  shall  be  happy  as  mine  is, 

And  as  full  of  delight. 

If  they  cannot  in  the  flesh  ascend  to  her  heights  she  can  tell  them  what  will 
be  gained  in  the  next  world  by  a  thoroughly  well-condu£ted  life ;  for  she 
depicts  a  simple  soul  in  heaven  meeting  the  friends  who  had  preceded  her  : 

They  led  her  through  the  palace  halls ; 
From  gleaming  mirrors  on  the  walls 
She  saw  herself,  with  radiant  mien, 
And  robed  in  splendour  like  a  queen, 
While  glory  round  about  her  shone. 

Here  she  says  what  the  simple  oft  have  said,  and  though  perhaps  they  have 
never  so  well  expressed  it,  they  must  feel  that,  with  a  better  education,  they 
might  approach  her.  That  is  her  triumph.  She  says  familiar  things  ener- 
getically, for  the  most  part  cheerily,  not  once  but  many  times.  A  man  who 
has  his  Wilcox  needs  no  Shakespeare.  The  more  he  reads  Wilcox  the  less  he 
thinks  of  Shakespeare ;  he  growls :  "  I  never  heard  of  any  one  rising  from 
Shakespeare  a  better  man."  Not  that  Wilcox  is  a  jealous  god ;  it  simply 
happens  that  Wilcoxians  do  not  want  the  mere  art  of  those  who — 

Sing  no  more  unto  the  hearts  of  men, 
But  for  the  critic's  pen. 

They  can  be  content  with  the  fiery-hearted,  stainless  lady  who  gives  them 
"  that  feeling  of  reserve  force  and  energy  " — as  one  of  her  countrymen  has 
written — "  which  does  not  easily  tire,  and  is  so  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  one's  life-work."  Who,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  Wilcox 
and  Life  on  the  one  hand,  Shakespeare  and  Poetry  on  the  other,  would  hesi- 
tate, even  had  I  never  written  this  little  and  all  too-imperfe6l  encomium? 
Her  glory  is  the  more  bright  that  it  has  been  attained  with  the  help  only  of  a 
metrical  skill  commonly  possessed  by  minor  poets,  a  light  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  of  ideas,  and  without  principle  or  sense  of  beauty. 

EDWARD  THOMAS 
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THE  THEATRE  IN 
WHITECHAPEL 

STRINDBERG'S  Fathers  and  Children,  Tolstoi's  Powers  of  Darkness, 
Zola's  Thfrese  Raquin,  and  Andrecf's  Anathema,  have  been  produced  by 
Mr  Moscovitch's  repertory  company  during  the  last  two  months ;  surely  a 
formidable  list.  Of  these,  The  Powers  of  Darkness  and  Anathema  are  abso- 
lutely new  to  England,  while  Fathers  and  Children  has,  I  think,  been  pro- 
duced twice  by  the  Adelphi  Play  Society  at  specially  subscribed  perform- 
ances, and  Therese  Raquin  in  a  series  of  "  Lydia  Yavorska"  matinees  at  the 
Court.  It  should  be  noted — for  it  is  an  important  point  of  difference — that 
these  English  productions  were  ministering  wholly  to  the  wants  of  some  few 
intellectuals,  whereas  the  appeal  of  the  Whitechapel  Pavilion  Theatre  is  to 
the  whole  Jewish  colony  in  London.  Every  facility  is  given  the  Jewish 
worker  to  attend  the  performances.  The  play  does  not  commence  until 
8.30,  and  the  cheapest  seat  is  fourpence. 

The  Pavilion  is  for  the  moment  the  perfect  theatre.  Luckily,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds,  it  is  unable  to  supply  that  elaborate  staging  and  over-refined 
acting  which  make  so  largely  for  the  emasculation  of  our  own  drama  ;  and  it 
is  practically  unhampered  by  the  Censor,  since  it  is,  I  am  informed,  the 
merest  formality  to  send  the  work  to  be  produced  through  his  office  ; 
unless,  of  course,  the  immorality  of  the  play  is  of  European  repute.  Ibsen's 
Ghosts,  for  instance,  I  was  only  able  to  see  at  a  subscribed  performance. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  drama  of  tremendous  virility  and  irre- 
sistible carrying  force.  The  unconventionality  of  the  audience — which 
seems  at  first  sight  a  typically  music-hall  one  busy  with  oranges  and  nuts — 
frees  one  from  all  constraint,  while  in  the  intervals  your  neighbour  will  dis- 
cuss the  play  with  some  erudition  and  much  enthusiasm.  Unfortunately — for 
reasons  which  afford  an  obvious  parallel  with  our  own  drama — the  work  of 
the  "  masters"  is  not  so  keenly  appreciated  as  that  of  the  second-rate  native 
writers,  with  the  result  that  for  two  or  three  nights  a  week  the  theatre  is 
forced  to  pander  to  its  public  by  supplying  the  needed  fare. 

It  is  in  the  native  work  that  the  Jewish  temper  is  really  made  manifest. 
Everywhere  is  that  "melodrama"  which  one  finds  more  especially  in  Jewish 
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life.  It  is  the  crudity  and  the  strength  of  Zola  and  Strindberg,  rather  than 
their  psychology  or  their  characterisation,  which  have  made  them  popular 
with  these  audiences.  The  refinements  of  Shakespeare  or  Goethe  leave  them 
quite  cold,  unless  they  are  served  in  the  adapted  forms  of  Gordin's  The 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil :  a  title  very  significant  of  the  Jewish  outlook 
upon  Faust — or  the  same  writer's  King  Lear,  where  melodrama  is  given 
splendid  play.  It  is  not  strange  that  an  audience,  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  every  other  language  save  its  own,  accustomed  to  continuous  persecution, 
should  have  the  iron  so  deeply  in  its  soul  that  the  stage  is  only  the  mirror  of 
life  when  an  atmosphere  of  deep  melancholy  broods  over  the  play.  In 
Tolstoi,  Zola,  or  Andreef  they  find  the  expression  of  all  their  fatalism,  that 
legacy  from  their  eastern  origin  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
so  long  lived. 

And  everywhere  the  Jewish  temperament  remains  constant.  In  Paris, 
where  Mr  Moscovitch  purposes  going  after  Whitechapel,  in  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Roumania, where  hewill  be  in  1913-14,  and  in  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States  in  1914-15,  he  will  find  the  same  enthusiasms,  the  same  yearn- 
ings. Always  he  will  be  at  home — always  in  a  circle  of  intellectuals  who 
appreciate  truly  the  developments  in  the  theatre  of  their  foster-mother 
countries,  and  are  able  to  translate  them  into  the  Jewish  tongue. 

This  universality — if  one  may  so  call  it — of  Mr  Moscovitch  and  his  com- 
pany has  made  the  plays  mentioned  above  somewhat  of  commonplaces  to 
him.  He  produces  them,  not  wholly  because  they  are  great,  or  because  they 
are  new  to  England,  but  because  the  Jews  have  no  drama  of  their  own,  and 
it  is  better  to  place  good  work  before  them  rather  than  mediocre.  Slowly, 
yet  very  surely,  he  is  making  the  Jewish  public  want  what  he  wants — for  the 
Jew  is  the  most  ardent  playgoer  in  the  world,  and,  rather  than  not  go,  he  will 
endeavour  to  appreciate  what  is  being  placed  before  him. 

When  the  play  promises  to  be  above  his  head,  as  in  the  case  of  Anathema 
— not  a  very  strange  thing  this,  if  it  be  remembered  that  more  than  two 
hundred  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany  upon  it — Mr  Moscovitch 
makes  a  point  of  explaining  the  play,  delivering  an  explanatory  speech  from 
the  stage.  It  says  much  for  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  that  it  will  listen 
patiently,  though  the  probabilities  of  the  play  finishing  before  twelve  grow 
ever  remoter. 

J.    RODKER 
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CRITICISM 


GEORGIAN    POETRY    1911-12.     Edited   by   E.   M.     (The   Poetry   Bookshop, 
35  Devonshire  Street,  Theobalds  Road,  W.C.     38.  6d.  net.) 

"  '"T"kO-DAY,"  said  a  lecturer  ten  years  ago,  "  to-day  we  have  no  great  novelist : 
J.  will  any  one  suggest  that  we  have  a  poet  ?  " — and  the  audience  echoed  his  con- 
tempt. They  probably  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  Hardy  and  Meredith,  William 
Morris  and  Swinburne,  were  not  only  then  living,  but  had  already  brought  in  the  bulk 
of  their  harvest.  In  their  eyes,  as  in  the  lecturer's,  it  all  counted  for  nothing,  because  it 
was  not  what  they  were  looking  for.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  great  novelists, 
Tennyson  and  Browning  great  poets :  no  one  living  resembled  these,  therefore  no  one 
living  was  either  poet  or  novelist.  The  same  argument  is  reported  to  hold  good  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  North  Africa,  who  will  refuse  all  your  gold  and  accept  only  a  silver 
dollar  with  the  head  of  Maria  Theresa  upon  it.  The  metal  counts  for  nothing :  they 
know  what  money  is — money  is  that  which  they  have  seen  before. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  our  own  country  this  way  of  looking  at  things  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  less  civilised  tribes :  it  is  perhaps  most  common  among  the  educated  and 
the  professed  lovers  of  literature.  Their  very  education,  their  very  love  of  the  beauty 
they  know,  lays  the  fatal  spell  of  habit  upon  them :  the  unfamiliar  becomes  the  un- 
comfortable, and  they  spend,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  pan  of  their  intellectual  existence 
in  lamenting  as  decadent  whatever  in  art  possesses  any  newness  of  life.  No  doubt 
Time  brings  in  his  revenges :  no  doubt,  as  the  yean  go  on,  the  saplings  prove  to  be 
something  more  than  hazel  or  dog-oak.  They  grow  to  undeniable  timber  and  replace 
the  old  kings  of  the  forest.  But  no  one  is  converted  :  their  greatness  is  now  a  part  of  the 
laudable  past  and  is  used  in  its  turn  as  a  standard  by  which  to  depreciate  the  newer 
growth  around  them.  This  perpetually  repeated  error  is  a  costly  one.  Poets  are  a  part 
of  their  age :  a  generation  that  does  not  realise  its  own  literature  is  an  unwholesome 
generation,  an  organism  unrefreshed,  cut  off  from  that  renewal  of  the  blood  which  is 
among  the  first  conditions  of  health. 

How,  then,  is  the  public  to  be  convinced?  How  is  the  most  willing  reader  to  discover 
the  best  poets  of  his  own  day?  The  number  of  those  who  are  writing  in  verse  is  very 
large  and  they  cover  an  immense  field  of  thought :  they  are  little  talked  about,  and  in 
the  Press  they  are  too  often  either  neglected  altogether  or  reviewed  in  batches  of 
twenty  at  a  time,  with  five  lines  of  comment  apiece,  and  perhaps  in  favourable  cases 
a  single  haphazard  quotation.  We  have  well-known  reviewers  of  fiction,  and  stalls-full 
of  dramatic  critics ;  but  what  editor  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  a  reviewer 
on  his  staff  who  should  write  week  by  week  on  the  whole  output  of  current  poetry,  not 
as  an  anonymous  and  casual  impressionist,  but  pledging  the  credit  of  his  own  name 
for  a  serious  and  consistent  judgment?  And  perhaps  for  this  state  of  things  the  critics 
are  more  to  blame  than  the  editors,  for  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  lighten  the 
responsibility  of  praise  or  blame  by  concluding  with  a  traditional  remark  on  the  im- 
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possibility  of  estimating  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  and  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  ultimate  verdict  is  for  posterity  and  posterity  alone  to  pronounce.  Hopes  of 
the  verdict  of  posterity  may  nfford  some  gratification  to  a  sanguine  poet,  but  how  can 
it  benefit  his  hungry  contemporaries — the  would-be  readers — to  know  that  the  food 
they  are  starving  for  will  be  adjudicated  good  or  bad  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  That 
verdict,  moreover,  of  absolute  good  or  bad,  is  not  the  one  they  need.  What  concerns 
them  most  is  to  know,  not  what  may  be  good  for  posterity,  but  what  is  good  for  them, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  The  right  poetry  for  any  age  is  not  the  poetry 
of  the  future,  but  the  poetry  of  the  past  and  the  present.  A  poet  writes  to  express  him- 
self, but  he  does  so  nearly  always  with  an  ardent  belief  that  he  is  serving  his  fellows. 
If  he  looks  forward  to  a  fame  that  shall  survive  him,  it  cannot  in  reason  be  for  his  own 
sake,  but  rather  that  his  service  may  not  be  limited  to  the  period  of  his  own  generation, 
which  perhaps  has  given  him  but  a  partial  and  long-delayed  opportunity.  What  would 
most  benefit  him  and  his  contemporaries  alike  is  the  action  and  reaction  of  sympathy 
between  the  living  writer  and  his  living  audience.  To  secure  this  result  what  experi- 
ment would  not  be  worth  making  ? 

Several  experiments  are  in  fact  being  tried,  and  one  of  them  has  already  achieved  a 
considerable  amount  of  success.  A  certain  "  E.  M."  has  published  in  the  volume  which 
he  calls  Georgian  Poetry  a  selection  from  the  work  of  seventeen  living  poets.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  that  the  verse  chosen  should  have  been  first  published 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  that  the  authors  should  be  only  such  as  were  practi- 
cally  unknown  two  years  ago,  or  such  as  have  since  that  time  gained  some  accession 
of  power.  The  editor  believes  that  his  collection  "  may,  if  it  is  fortunate,  help  the 
lovers  of  poetry  to  realise  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  another  '  Georgian  period  ' 
which  may  take  rank  in  due  time  with  the  several  great  poetic  ages  of  the  past."  Let 
us  grant  to  the  critics,  if  they  will,  that  since  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
we  cannot  know  what  rank  it  may  or  may  not  take  in  due  time.  The  important  point 
is  that  E.  M.'s  enthusiasm  is  amply  justified.  The  book  is  a  striking  one :  it  has  been 
eagerly  bought  up,  and  I  believe  that  it  cannot  fail  to  astonish  most  of  its  readers, 
for  there  are  probably  but  few  who  have  been  carefully  noting  the  scattered  appear- 
ances which  together  prove  the  coming  of  a  new  breath  of  poetic  emotion.  And  the 
reader  who  has  no  standard  of  condemnation  ready,  who  desires  life  and  the  move- 
ment of  life  rather  than  a  belated  copy  of  it — he,  I  think,  will  be  not  only  astonished, 
but  delighted. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  poets  themselves :  for  a  first  survey  any  order  is  equally  good.  Mr 
Lascelles  Abercrombie  is  represented  by  his  "  Sale  of  St.  Thomas,"  a  legend  or  morality 
play,  put  before  us  in  a  single  scene  of  some  five  hundred  lines,  one  half  of  which  are 
spoken  by  Thomas  himself.  The  story  is  a  simple  one :  Thomas  is  a  soul  of  flame  blown 
this  way  and  that  alternately  between  the  impulse  to  preach  Christ  among  the 
heathen  and  the  even  stronger  impulse  to  draw  back  and  take  shelter  in  prudence 
from  the  dangers  which  his  too  vivid  imagination  presents  to  him.  He  has  already 
turned  back  from  Baghdad :  rather  than  face  the  desert  he  will  go  by  sea  to  India. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  he  is  to  sail  in,  with  his  quiet  humorous  hints  of  danger,  and 
his  horrible  tales  of  Eastern  cruelty,  sets  him  wavering  once  more ;  once  more  his 
own  teeming  imagination  fills  the  world  with  enemies  and  apes,  and  flies  and  fevers. 
Then  comes  the  Stranger,  claims  Thomas  as  his  runaway  servant,  and  sells  him  to  the 
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captain  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  He  will  go  the  voyage  after  all,  in  irons.  His  sin, 
so  his  Master  tells  him,  was  not  fear,  but  prudence — a  more  deadly  thing: 

For  this  refuse*  faith  in  the  unknown  powers 

Within  man'i  nature  :  shrewdly  bringeth  all 

Their  inspiration  of  strange  eagerness 

To  a  judgment  bought  by  safe  experience  ; 

Narrows  desire  into  the  scope  of  thought. 

But  it  is  written  in  the  heart  of  man, 

Them  shall  no  larger  be  than  thy  desire. 

Thou  must  not  therefore  stoop  thy  spirit's  sight 

To  pore  only  within  the  candle-gleam 

Of  conscious  wit  and  reasonable  brain ; 

But  search  into  the  sacred  darkness  lying 

Outside  thy  knowledge  of  thyself,  the  rait 

Measureless  fate,  full  of  the  power  of  nan, 

The  outer  noiseless  heaven*  of  thy  soul. 

This  is  the  moral ;  but,  full  of  high  imagination  as  the  lines  are,  they  give  no  idea  of 
the  almost  physical  intensity  with  which  we  are  made  to  see  and  feel  and  fear  with 
Thomas  himself,  or  of  the  delicate  and  humorous  skill  which  contrasts  with  these 
agitations  the  cool  worldly  wisdom  of  the  captain  and  the  calm  heavenly  wisdom 
of  the  Stranger. 

Mr  Gordon  Bottomley  contributes  two  pieces,  both  of  blank  verse.  The  successful 
one  is  called  "The  End  of  the  World  "  : 

The  snow  had  fallen  many  nights  and  days ; 
The  sky  was  come  upon  the  earth  at  last. 

Here,  in  sixty  lines,  is  the  more  extended  realisation  of  a  vision  seen  long  ago  by  Mr 
Bridges — the  vision  of 

The  Earth  that,  sleeping  'neath  her  frozen  stole. 
Shall  dream  a  dream,  crept  from  the  sunless  pole 
Of  how  .her  end  shall  be. 

Mr  Bottomley's  effect  is  produced  by  direct  and  literal  narrative;  it  passes  from 
apprehension  to  terror,  and  from  terror  to  a  deep  pathos  of  human  tenderness.  It  is 
haunting  in  retrospect :  it  revives  that  old  panic  of  childhood  when  the  joy  of  the  white 
world  turned  suddenly  to  the  thought,  "  But  there  is  too  much  snow;  what  shall  we 
do  if  there  is  too  much  ?  what  if  it  should  never  stop  ? " 

Mr  Rupert  Brooke  has  not  only  distinction,  but  a  distinction  which  is  of  rare  in- 
terest. He  is  gifted  with  an  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  natural  and  habitual  intensity 
t>f  feeling  that  recall  the  work  of  Donne,  and  of  Donne  only,  among  the  English  poets. 
>me  of  his  poems  there  is  the  vital  directness  which  startles  one  in  such  a  line  as 
the  famous — 

For  God's  sake  hold  your  tongue  and  let  me  love. 
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The  seleflion  here  given  is  not  quite  representative — it  does  not  cover  the  whole 
range — but  three  of  the  five  poems  are  of  great  beauty  and  originality.  In  "  The  Fish  " 
this  poet  has  so  used  words  33  almost  to  endow  humanity  with  a  new  and  non-human 
rapture  of  sensation.  In  the  poem  called  "  Dining-room  Tea  "  he  has  done  what  only 
the  greatest  of  painters  succeed  in  doing.  First,  he  has  arrested,  in  a  familiar  moment, 
the  kinematograph  of  eye  and  brain  by  which  life  is  displayed  to  us  as  an  unending, 
unseverable  tissue  of  everchanging  action.  But  he  has  done  more :  he  has  not  merely 
made  his  picture — a  commonplace,  bright  domestic  interior — he  has  thrown  over  it 
the  light,  invisible  to  others,  of  the  eternal  reality  lying  behind  the  appearances  of  our 
transitory  life.  The  poem  called  "  Dust "  is  a  triumph  of  Passion  over  Reason :  the 
lovers  that  are  so  surely  to  be  dust  shall  yet,  as  wind-blown  dust,  come  together  again, 
and  bring  a  radiant  ecstasy  to  other  lovers  in  other  sunset  gardens.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr  Brooke's  bravely  hopeless  philosophy  is  burnt  up  in  the  flame  of  his  poetic  faith. 
Mr  James  Stephens  is  another  contributor  who  is  but  half  represented  here.  His 
own  volume,  The  Hill  of  Piston,  opens  with  a  "  Prelude  and  Song  "  which  can  only  be 
read — and  cannot  quite  be  read — in  one  breathless  rapture.  Many  poems  have  been 
made  about  the  skylark's  singing :  one,  at  least,  has  described  it  with  supreme  felicity. 
Mr  Stephens  does  not  describe  at  all — he  sings :  his  song  is  the  very  song  itself,  the  pro- 
fuse strains  of  unpremeditated  art,  joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  a  rain  of  melody 
showering  from  rainbow  clouds.  But  here,  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  poem  equally 
arresting  but  of  much  less  certain  acceptability.  "  The  Lonely  God  "  is  a  fine  piece  of 
criticism  in  the  form  of  an  epic  fragment.  It  will  shock ;  but  it  will  shock  only  those 
who  claim  for  themselves  and  refuse  to  others  the  right  to  make  God  in  their  own 
image.  Milton  took  the  God  of  Genesis  and  recreated  Him  as  an  irresponsible  being 
with  the  ideas  of  a  Puritan  politician.  Mr  Stephens  has  accepted  the  outline  of  the 
story  and  of  the  supreme  figure,  but  has  changed  the  Creator's  mental  and  moral 
attributes  to  those  demanded  by  a  philosophy  and  humanity  which  are  of  to-day. 

And  so  along  the  base  of  a  round  hill, 
Rolling  in  fern,  He  bent  His  way  until 
He  neared  the  little  hut  which  Adam  made, 
And  saw  its  dusky  roof-tree  overlaid 
With  greenest  leaves.  Here  Adam  and  his  spouse 
Were  wont  to  nestle  in  their  little  house 
Snug  at  the  dew-time :  here  He,  standing  sad, 
Sighed  with  the  wind,  nor  any  pleasure  had 
In  heavenly  knowledge,  for  His  darlings  twain 
Had  gone  from  Hun  to  learn  the  feel  of  pain, 
And  what  was  meant  by  sorrow  and  despair — 
Drear  knowledge  for  a  Father  to  prepare. 

***** 

O  solitude  unspeakable  !  to  be 
For  ever  with  oneself !  never  to  see 
An  equal  face  or  feel  an  equal  hand, 
To  sit  in  state  and  issue  reprimand, 
Admonishment  or  glory,  and  to  smile, 
Disdaining  what  has  happened  the  while  ! 


O  to  be  breast  to  breast  against  a  foe ! 
Againit  a  friend  !  to  itrire  and  not  to  know 
The  laboured  outcome  :  love  nor  be  aware 
How  much  tbe  other  loved,  and  greatly  care 
With  pinion  for  that  happy  love  or  hate. 
Nor  know  what  joy  or  dole  was  hid  in  fate. 

•  »  •  *  • 

And  so,  He  thought,  in  Mine  own  image  I 
Have  made  a  man,  remote  from  Heaven  high 
And  all  its  humble  angels ;  I  have  poured 
My  essence  in  his  nostrils ;  I  have  cored 
His  heart  with  My  own  spirit ;  pan  of  Me, 
His  mind  with  laboured  growth  unceasingly 
Moat  strive  to  equal  Mine ;  matt  ever  grow 
By  virtue  of  My  essence  till  he  know 
Both  good  and  evil  through  the  solemn  test 
Of  sin  and  retribution,  till,  with  test, 
He  feel*  his  godhead,  soars  to  challenge  Me 
In  Mine  own  Heaven  for  supremacy. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  poem  may  be  thought  fantastic :  if  so,  the  fantasy  is  such 
as  would  hare  seriously  pleased  Coventry  Patmore.  But,  in  any  case,  Poetry  is  not 
Dogma;  and  this  is  poetry. 

Two  of  the  longer  poems  in  the  book  are  autobiographical.  Mr  Masefield's,  which 
bears  the  title  "  Biography,"  is  almost  an  essay  on  the  subject,  with  poetical  passages 
by  way  of  illustration.  It  is  highly  epigrammatic,  and  would  yield  a  number  of  striking 
quotations ;  but  it  has  not  the  qualities  for  which  its  author  is  best  known  and  ad- 
mired. Mr  Drinkwater's  ode  "  The  Firesj  of  God  "  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
accomplished  pieces  of  writing  in  the  book :  the  unfortunate  result  is  that  the  thought, 
in  so  elaborate  and  finished  a  form,  seems  to  fail  of  its  due  impressiveness.  Mr  Gibson 
and  Mr  Sargent  achieve  more  conviction  with  far  less  artifice.  The  style  of  the  former's 
gipsy  romance,  "  The  Hare,"  is  a  triumph  of  the  happy-go-lucky :  it  gives  the  story 
both  charm  and  reality.  Wordsworth  would  have  liked  this  poem,  in  the  days  when 
he  was  so  unpun&ual  for  meals,  and  of  a  mood  not  to  mind  the  aversion  of  the 
heroine's  father  for  clergy  and  police.  Mr  Sargent  will  also  please  and  convince  those 
who  get  entangled  in  his  magic  "  Cuckoo  Wood."  The  underwood  may  need  a  little 
cutting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  poet  did  really  get  inside  that  wood  and 
see  all  the  little  flying  things,  and  the  snows  of  the  anemones,  and  the  shifting  light 
and  shade — and  all  but  saw,  if  only  he  had  dared  to  stay,  the  goatfoot  himself. 

Mr  Lawrence,  it  would  appear, has  seen  him — Pan,  that  is  more  and  less  than  human, 
the  divine  brute,  the  bringer  of  madness.  The  poem  called  "  Snapdragon  "  is  flooded 
with  the  distress  of  mere  animal  impulse — the  man  is  beaten  down  and  blinded  with 
it,  as  one  may  be  made  sightless  and  almost  breathless  by  unendurable  excess  of 
sunlight.  The  reader  is  driven  to  wonder  what  such  a  power  as  this  will  make  of  other 
scenes  and  less  painful  emotions.  In  this  book  the  poem  stands  quite  alone,  for  the 
realism  of  Mr  De  la  Mare  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  He  too  conveys  an  ex- 
traordinarily vivid  sense  of  physical  reality ;  but  he  conveys  it,  like  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
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painters,  through  the  eyes,  and  mingles  with  it  a  spiritual  suggestion  which  makes  it 
aft  like  a  spell  rather  than  a  drug.  "The  Sleeper"  in  his  poem  is — 


Fast — fast  asleep ;  her  two  hands  laid 
Loose  folded  on  her  knee, 

So  that  her  small  unconscious  face 
Looked  half  unreal  to  be. 


So  fast  asleep  indeed  that- 


Even  her  hands  upon  her  lap 
Seemed  saturate  with  sleep. 


In  the  poem  called  "  The  Listeners,"  which  gives  the  name  to  his  latest  volume,  this 
power  is  turned  to  the  uses  of  romance. 

"  Is  there  anybody  there  ?  "  said  the  Traveller, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door ; 
And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grasses 

Of  the  forest's  ferny  floor. 

When  the  reader  comes  to  the  end  of  this  piece  it  is  no  longer  only  the  bodily  nerves 
that  are  awake :  there  is  also  stirring  that  unexplained  sense  which  gives  such  a 
pleasurable  shiver  to  those  who  feel  it  and  such  indignant  pain  to  the  more  scientific 
who  do  not.  In  Mr  Chesterton's  "  Song  of  Elf  "  the  feeling  is  no  longer  romantic  :  it 
reaches  the  point  of  "sheer  superstition." 

There  is  always  a  thing  forgotten 

When  all  the  world  goes  well ; 
A  thing  forgotten,  as  long  ago 
When  the  gods  forgot  the  mistletoe, 
And  soundless  as  an  arrow  of  snow 

The  arrow  of  anguish  fell. 

The  thing  on  the  blind  side  of  the  heart 

On  the  wrong  side  of  the  door ; 
The  green  plant  groweth,  menacing 
Almighty  lovers  in  the  spring ; 
There  is  always  a  forgotten  thing, 

And  love  is  not  secure. 

Unfortunately  this  tells  us  very  little  about  the  writer,  and  the  same  complaint 
may  be  made  of  the  few  lines  contributed  by  Mr  Flecker  and  Sir  Ronald  Ross.  Mr 
Trevelyan,  too,  has  only  a  single  page,  and,  poignant  and  sincere  as  the  tiny  stanzas 
are,  they  can  only  set  the  reader  upon  inquiry.  Mr  Monro'stwo  pieces  are  both  pleasing, 
but  they  also  are  hardly  representative :  they  have  meither  the  incisiveness  nor  the 
more  memorable  charm  which  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  short  poems  at  the  end 
of  his  Before  Dawn. 

There  remain  two  poems  only,  and  of  them,  for  different  reasons,  it  is  hardly 
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necessary  to  speak.  "  The  Child  and  the  Mariner,"  by  Mr  Da  vies,  is  a  character-sketch  ; 
a  sketch  of  a  figure  with  a  kind  of  double  rainbow  round  it,  made  by  the  light  of 
humour  in  an  old  man's  eyes  and  the  light  of  romance  in  a  child's.  It  is  a  delightful 
piece,  the  best  and  the  most  personal  that  Mr  Davies  has  yet  given  us,  and  it  needs 
only  to  be  read.  The  "  Sicilian  Idyll  "  of  Mr  Sturge  Moore  also  needs  onjy  to  be  read. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  piece  of  work  in  the  volume,  as  it  is  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate.  Strictly,  it  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all,  for  Mr  Sturge  Moore  can  by 
no  stretch  be  brought  within  the  new  group  of  Georgian  Poets.  His  reputation,  and 
much  of  his  finest  verse, was  made  ten  years  ago.  But  the  inclusion  of  this  Idyll  certainly 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  book,  for  the  poem  throws  much  light  on  the  work  of  his 
younger  contemporaries  and  takes  none  from  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  poets  one  by  one ;  but  what  of  the  whole  company  of  them? 
Is  their  book  merely  an  agreeable  and  various  anthology,  or  is  it  something  more  ? 
Has  it  the  force  of  accumulated  evidence  ?  and,  if  so,  what  does  it  prove  ? 

To  these  questions  two  entirely  opposite  answers  will  be  given  by  the  two  classes  of 
readers.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  poem  apart  from  the  poet,  to  regard 
it  as  a  work  of  skilled  craftsmanship,  an  external  or  decorative  scheme  with  a  possible 
perfection  of  its  own— certainly  for  them  the  collection  will  be  merely  a  collection, 
without  any  kind  of  unity;  a  chaos,  if  not  a  discord.  But  to  those  who  look  rather  to  the 
essential  elements  of  poetry  than  to  its  external  form  it  will,  I  think,  be  clear  that  at 
least  three  qualities  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  book.  They  may  not  be — they 
are  not — all  present  in  all  the  poems ;  but  each  of  the  three  is  to  be  found  in  a  majority 
of  them.  The  first  of  these  qualities  is  poetic  imagination,  the  power  of  the  poet  to 
grasp  the  things  of  earth  and  to  transfigure  them,  to  take  the  world  of  the  senses  and 
to  recast  it — to  send  it  forth  glowing  from  the  furnace  of  his  own  heart.  This  is  a  power 
which  has  been  given  to  the  generations  of  men  in  very  varying  degrees :  it  was  as 
common  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Lope  de  Vega  as  it  was  rare  in  the  England  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  came  back  with  Blake  and  has  never  since  entirely  failed 
us.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  time  when  it  has  been  seen  more  suddenly, 
more  widely  and  more  strongly  at  work  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  This,  it  may 
be  said,  is  merely  a  personal  judgment,  merely  the  record  of  answering  vibrations  in 
a  particular  receiver.  I  reply  that  the  testing  apparatus  is,  and  must  always  be,  a 
particular  one ;  but  the  actual  test,  though  every  one  can  make  it  for  himself,  is  not 
an  individual  one — it  lies  in  the  comparison  of  the  new  work  with  those  poems  which 
have  always  and  by  all  been  acknowledged  as  supreme  in  the  quality  of  imaginative 
intensity.  Let  those  readers  who  are  looking  for  poetical  imagination  look  here,  and 
let  them  impose  as  they  will  the  ordeal  by  juxtaposition :  they  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
disappointed. 

The  second  quality  of  whkh  I  spoke  is  constructive  power.  It  is  not  properly 
separable  from  the  first,  being  in  reality  included  in  the  power  of  intuitive  creation. 
Shapeless  or  incoherent  poetry  is  simply  inferior  poetry,  the  expression  of  a  defective 
or  immature  imagination.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  constructive  power  which  is  needed 
only  for  poems  of  a  certain  form  and  magnitude,  and  this  may  well  be  spoken  of 
separately.  It  is  certain  that,  by  the  lack  of  it,  many  poems  of  great  intensity  have 
been  rendered  almost  ineffective.  Keats's  Endymion  and  George  Darley's  Nepenthe 
would  probably  have  had  a  different  fate  if  their  readers  had  not  seen  that  each  of 
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these  poets  had  to  some  extent  failed  to  determine  and  mark  out,  before  the  fiery 
process  of  fusion  began,  the  lines  within  which  his  molten  metal  was  to  run.  In  the 
poems  before  us  there  is  no  such  failure.  Mr  Sturge  Moore  has  long  been  recognised  as 
a  master  of  his  favourite  form  of  expression — the  idyllic  drama.  Mr  Lascelles  Aber- 
crombie,  whose  "  Emblems  of  Love  "  seemed  to  suffer  from  having  been  written  piece 
by  piece  at  different  dates  and  under  different  impulses,  has  in  the  "  Sale  of  St. 
Thomas  "  made  a  garment  for  his  spirit  as  perfect  in  outline  and  fashioning  as  it  is 
rich  in  texture.  Mr  Gibson  has  told  his  romantic  story  with  as  sure  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion as  Mr  Davies  has  shown  in  his  romantic  portrait.  Proportion  has  been  kept 
too  by  Mr  Stephens,  one  of  the  two  most  impulsive  poets  in  the  company :  the  other, 
Mr  Masefield,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  not  quite  realised  where  intuition 
ceased  and  intellect  alone  prolonged  the  flow.  In  the  shorter  poems  there  is  plenty  of 
freedom,  some  uncertainty  perhaps,  but  no  eccentricity. 

The  third  quality  is  truth  of  diction — an  achievement  so  hedged  with  entanglements 
as  to  seem,  theoretically,  almost  beyond  reach  for  a  modern  poet.  The  absolute  im- 
possibility of  forgetting  the  richly  coloured  words  and  haunting  cadences  of  the  past ; 
the  more  absolute  necessity  of  speaking  in  a  natural  voice  and  in  the  language  of 
to-day ;  the  risk  of  distracting  or  offending  a  hearer  whose  ear  is  differently  tuned ;  the 
increased  difficulty  of  dyeing  speech  of  commoner  material  with  deep  shades  of 
thought, — if  all  this  were  in  the  poet's  consciousness  at  once  we  may  be  sure  we  should 
have  little  poetry.  Fortunately,  it  is  hardly  in  his  consciousness  at  all.  The  younger 
poets  of  to-day — it  follows  inevitably  from  their  imaginative  gift — have  no  tempta- 
tion to  a  false  and  embarrassing  aesthetic.  They  are  not  for  making  something  pretty, 
something  up  to  the  standard  of  the  professional  patterns ;  they  are  not  members  of 
an  arts-and-crafts  industrial  guild.  They  write  as  grown  men  walk,  each  with  his  own 
unconscious  gesture ;  and  with  the  same  instinctive  tact  as  the  walker  they  vary  their 
pace  and  direction,  keep  their  balance,  and  avoid  collisions.  In  short,  they  express 
themselves,  and  seem  to  steer  without  an  effort  between  the  dangers  of  innovation  and 
reminiscence.  In  the  whole  book  there  are  only  two  disconcerting  cases  of  resemblance : 
Sir  Ronald  Ross  has  once  seen  Shelley  plain,  and  Mr  Masefield  has  bowed  too  com- 
pletely to  the  spell  of  Mr  Bridges'  "  Recollections  of  Solitude."  The  rest  speak  in  tones 
so  natural,  so  characteristic,  and  so  flexible  that  the  reader  may  easily  fail  to  note  the 
degree  of  mastery  implied.  That  eighteenth-century  dodo,  the  pseudo-Miltonic  Diction, 
with  its  half-bred  varieties,  has  made  a  long  struggle  for  existence,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  extinct  at  last.  If  it  troubles  us  again  it  will  not  be  as  a  thing  of  life  but  as  a  triumph 
of  some  taxidermist's  craft.  The  new  English  is  to  be  one  with  life  itself :  to  slip  like 
running  water  over  rock,  sand,  or  weed  with  the  same  swift  adaptability  but  with 
ever-varying  sound.  The  secret  of  this  adaptability  is  no  discovery  of  the  Georgian 
Poets — it  is  their  birthright,  inherited  from  those  predecessors  who  from  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  onwards  have  worked  for  the  assimilation  of  verse  to  the  manner  and 
accent  of  natural  speech.  In  recognition  of  one  of  their  more  immediate  benefactors 
they  have  unanimously  inscribed  their  volume  with  the  name  of  Robert  Bridges. 
Better  still,  they  have  secured  the  continuance  of  his  line. 

HENRY  NEWBOLT 


POEMS.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  New  Edition  entirely  Revised  and  Reset.  (Unwin,  78. 6d. 
net.). 

ANEW  edition  of  the  colle<fled  Poems  of  1895  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  new  book 
by  Mr  Yeats:  it  is,  however,  very  interesting.  The  poet  has  been  altering  "Coun- 
tess Cathleen  "  and  "  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire  "— "  Countess  CathJeen  "  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  calls  the  first  two  scenes  "  wholly  new  ":  the  same  with  the  last 
scene.  The  shorter  poems  are  untouched,  I  believe ;  but  two  or  three  pages  that  he 
"  always  knew  to  be  wrong  "  have  been  changed  in  "  The  Wanderings  of  Usheen." 
Those  who  have  seen  Mr  Yeats's  other  late  revisions — of  "  The  Shadowy  Waters," 
for  example — are  more  likely  to  be  annoyed  here  than  surprised.  Of  the  theatrical  im- 
provements in  "  Cathleen  "  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  some  of  the  characters  art 
now  more  sharply  defined,  the  action  is  clearer,  the  stage  directions  more  full.  The 
piece  is  no  longer  a  musing  narrative  divided  artificially  by  dialogue,  but  a  play  in- 
tended to  attain  only  on  the  stage  its  most  perfect  life.  All  through,  Mr  Yeats  has  been 
striving  to  convert  the  son  of  reader  who  will  not  care  much  for  a  drama  where  a 
peasant  can  say : 

They  are  off  again  :  ladie*  or  gentlemen 

Travel  in  the  wood*  with  tympan  and  with  harp. 

He  now  says: 

Who'i  pawing  there  ? 
And  -tjy-Ung  a*  with  muic  ? 

and  his  son  answers : 

A  young  man  playi  it. 
There'i  an  old  woman  and  a  lady  with  him. 

Mr  Yeats  has  removed  the  "  strange  weariness  "  from  the  merchants.  Aleel  is  no 
longer  a  poet  not  unlike  his  creator  as  he  appears  to  us  in  his  books : 

A  man  of  tong*  : 

Alone  in  the  bathed  pssiioo  of  romance, 
Hi*  mind  ran  all  on  tidhcoge*  and  on  tales 
Of  Fenian  labour*  and  the  Red  Branch  king*, 
And  he  cared  nothing  for  the  life  of  man. 

IB  the  Collected  Works  Cathleen,  on  her  journey  to  the  "  long  empty  castle  "  (it 
is  no  longer  such)  in  the  woods,  apologises  for  the  music  with  these  words  : 


Now  she  says : 


I  was  bid  fly  the  terror  of  the  time* 

And  wrap  me  round  with  matte  and  tweet  tong, 

Or  else  pine  to  my  grave. 


The  doctor*  bid  me  fly  the  unlucky  time* 
And  find  du  traction  for  my  thought*,  or  else 
Pine  to  mv  grave. 
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The  play  is  thus  relieved  of  a  little  poetical  unreality.  So  where  Oona  once  ended  the 
second  aft  with — 

The  demons  hold  our  hearts  between  their  hands, 

For  the  apple  is  in  our  blood,  and  though  heart  break 

There  is  no  medicine  but  Michael's  trump. 

Till  it  has  ended  parting  and  old  age 

And  hail  and  rain  and  famine  and  foolish  laughter  ; 

The  dead  are  happy,  the  dust  is  in  their  ears. 

Now  Mr  Yeats  dares  to  sacrifice  what  was  due  to  the  excess  of  lyricism  created  in  him 
by  his  work.  I  doubt  if  he  has  done  more  than  substitute  another,  perchance  more 
relevant,  merit,  by  the  words: 

She  has  found  something  now  to  put  her  hand  to, 
And  you  and  I  are  of  no  more  account 
Than  flies  upon  a  window-pane  in  the  winter. 

(Oona  speaks  to  Aleel,  bandaging  his  wound.)  Where  Oona  used  to  sing  "  Who  will 
go  drive  with  Fergus  now,"  Aleel  sings  to  his  lute : 

Lift  up  the  white  knee ; 

That's  what  they  sing, 

Those  young  dancers 

That  in  a  ring 

Raved  but  now 

Of  the  hearts  that  break 

Long,  long  ago 

For  their  sake. 

But  the  dance  changes. 

Lift  up  the  gown, 

All  that  sorrow 

Is  trodden  down. 

So  the  spirits  in  the  third  scene  are  given,  not  blank  verse,  but  lyric  to  speak. 

Another  set  of  changes  discloses  the  poet's  wish  not  to  insist  on  Celtic  terms.  Where 
Cathleen  once  said  "  Aengus  of  the  birds  "  she  says  "  One  of  the  old  gods  ";  and  in  the 
afting  conclusion,  here  printed  as  an  appendix,  Balor  and  the  rest  become  "  fat 
Asmodel  and  giddy  Belial." 

As  a  rule  Mr  Yeats,  by  altering,  attains  brevity.  If  he  lengthens  it  is  for  the  play's 
sake,  though  here  it  is  neither  for  brevity  nor  in  any  sense  a  gain  when  the  merchants, 
instead  of  crying  "  They  have  still  their  souls,"  and  making  Maire  cry  out,  speak  thus  : 

For  there's  a  vaporous  thing — that  may  be  nothing, 
But  that's  the  buyer's  risk — a  second  self, 
They  call  immortal  for  a  story's  sake. 

(Why  should  he  speak  thus  to  peasants?) 
There  is  little  gain  in  the  change  from — 
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We  are  two  merchant  men, 
New  come  from  foreign  lands. 

We  are  merchant!,  and  we  know  the  book  of  the  world 
Became  we  have  walked  upon  its  leave*. 

Some  changes  are  trifling.  Thus : 

You  ihall  eat  gran,  and  dock,  and  dandelion, 
becomes — 

You  shall  eat  dock  and  gran,  and  dandelion. 

Thus  the  swallow  who  gazes  on  the  nest  "  before  he  wander  the  loud  waters  "  is  now 
the  hen ;  and  the  sound  gains. 

The  play  now  boasts  more  of  Mr  Yeats's  intellect.  It  is  likely  to  be  more  entirely 
effectual  on  the  stage ;  it  is  more  austere  in  style :  but  it  is  often  less  like  Mr  Yeats,  and, 
while  it  is  no  longer  youthful,  it  is  not  mature  work — it  is  an  interesting  revision,  not 
a  fresh  creation. 

The  changes  in  "  Usheen  "  are  less  numerous,  less  important.  Instead  of 

My  father  and  my  mother  are 
Aengus  and  Edain,  and  my  name 
Is  Niamh,  and  my  land  where  tide 
And  sleep  drown  tun  and  moon  and  itar, 

Niamh  says : 

My  father  and  my  mother  are 
Aengtti  and  Adene,  my  own  name 
Niam,  and  my  country  far 
Beyond  the  tumbling  of  this  tide. 

A  vagueness  has  gone,  but  with  "  tumbling  "  perfection  is  unachieved.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  certainly  not  improvements.  The  line* — 

And  with  quenchlet*  eye*  and  fluttering  hair 
A  beautiful  young  man  followed  behind 

are  now  transposed  and  "  gaze  "  put  instead  of  "  eyes."  Where  Oisin  used  to  say  : 

I  drew  out  of  the  nuraberleti 
White  flower*  of  the  foam  a  staff  of  wood 
From  some  dead  warrior's  broken  lance, 

Usheen  now  says : 

I  found  in  that  forgetfulnet* 

Of  dreamy  foam  a  staff  of  wood.  .  .  . 

This  is  surely  a  piece  of  intense  and  most  inappropriate  Yeats,  with  the  further  dis- 
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advantage  of  abstraclness,  and  it  substitutes  what  is  limp  for  what  was  only  limp  in 
another  kind.  Nor  is  it  any  better  when 

Nor  shook  my  firm  and  spacious  soul  one  jot 
(a  poor,  unnecessary  sort  of  line)  is  struck  out  for 

Moved  not 
My  angry,  king  remembering  soul  one  jot. 

Here  the  printer  interferes,  by  no  means  for  the  only  time,  in  a  dangerous  manner. 
One  or  two  weakish  expressions  have  been  left.     For  example  in — 

For  we  well  knew  the  old  was  over, 

"  the  old  "  without  any  help  from  the  sentence  before,  is  still  made  to  stand  for  some- 
thing like  "  the  old  life/'  The  line 

For  there  moves  alive  in  your  fingers  the  fluttering  sadness  of  earth 

and  the  phrase  "  with  much-toil  wet  "  are  still  causes  of  pausing.  Why  the  hyphen? 
Has  it  strayed  from  "  king-remembering  "f  On  page  285  the  printer  gives  "  foam-pale 
distance,"  but  "  mist  cold  hair,"  and  on  page  251  "  foam  wet  feet,"  which  is  followed 
by  a  new  imperfection  in — 

Yet  now  I  choose,  for  there  four  feet 
Ran  through  the  foam  and  ran  to  thw 
That  I  might  have  your  son  to  kiss, 

where  "  this,"  without  help  from  the  context,  must  mean  something  like  "  this 
land."  Here  Mr  Yeats  still  falls  short  of  the  quite  possible  best  which  was  open  to 
him.  He  seems  to  have  been  revising  in  cold  blood  what  was  written  in  a  mood  now 
inaccessible.  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  he  has  made  the  attempt,  since  it  is  one 
which  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  renew  indefinitely  at  intervals,  should  his  energy 
remain  unclaimed  by  creation. 

EDWARD  THOMAS 


FIRES  :   Books  I,  II  and  III.     By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson.  (Elkin  Mathews.  Paper, 
is.  net  each  ;   cloth,  is.  6d.  net  each.) 

MR  GIBSON'S  celebrity  is  deservedly  great.  The  Atlantic  itself  could  not  bar  its 
progress.  Many  who  were  almost,  or  wholly,  unattradled  by  reading  poetry  have 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  moved  by  his  latest  work.  Others,  the  ordinarily 
cultured,  who  felt  secure  that,  though  fresh  achievements  were  possible,  the  kinds  and 
forms  of  poetry  were  for  ever  settled,  grew  aware  of  a  disturbingly  new  variety, 
difficult  to  classify,  but  certainly  good.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  readers 
of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  ignorant  of  the  direction  of  Mr  Gibson's  work  ;  but  it  may  be 
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useful  to  consider  and  define  its  nature.  For,  in  addition  to  all  his  many  admirers,  and 
sometimes  among  them,  are  some  who  say,  "This  isn't  what  I  call  poetry.'"  The 
answer,  "  Anyway,  it's  just  as  good,"  will  suffice  for  the  moment.  But  their  comment 
is  only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  misunderstanding  between  them  and  Mr  Gibson,  the 
elucidation  of  which  would  throw  light  on  both.  It  is  queer  in  what  diverse  ways  men 
pursue,  and  have  pursued,  Beauty,  or  Poetry,  or  whatever  name  you  wish  to  give  to 
the  Snark  ;  and  how  passionately  each  is  unable  to  understand  other  methods  of  the 
chase  than  his  own. 

They  toaght  it  with  thimble*,  they  sought  it  with  care, 

They  panned  it  with  forb  »nd  hope, 
They  threatened  iti  life  with  a  railway  thare. 

And  charmed  it  with  smile*  and  *oap. 

So  Mr  Gibson  has,  in  these  books,  his  own  very  definite,  unique  plan  of  campaign, 
sometimes  incomprehensible  to  those  rttiarii  who  use  forks  for  the  death-blow,  or  to 
the  wheedlers  with  soap.  His  distinction  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  his  subject.  His 
poems  are  narratives,  generally  in  the  first  person,  of  the  important,  but  not  extra- 
ordinary, events  in  the  experience  of  fairly  ordinary  "  lower-class  "  people.  The  b'vea 
•f  fishermen,  miners,  young  poachers,  and  such  afford  him  material — folk  nearer 
actuality  than  most  of  the  rich,  but  scarcely  touched  with  the  romance  that  hangs 
about  Mr  Conrad's  denizens  of  the  tropics,  or  Mr  Masefield's  bygone  peasants  and 
far-wandering  sailors.  "  Romance,"  though  he  achieves  much  of  the  better  pan  of  it, 
is,  indeed,  what  he  splendidly  and  almost  determinedly  avoids.  No  one  could  suspect 
him  of  "  How  full  of  romance  modern  life  is,  after  all !  "  He  is  far  too  cleanly-minded, 
and  too  near  to  life.  That  sort  of  "  romance  "  implies  foot-lights  between  you  and 
reality.  Mr  Gibson,  by  virtue  of  his  emotional  sincerity,  knows  some  of  the  actors,  as 
well  as  Life,  the  author,  and  so  takes  up  his  position  where  a  poet  (f««l  poet)  should 
stand — in  the  wings.  He  deals  with  what  he  calls — 

The  thing*  I  care  to  hear  about, 
The  little  thing*  that  make  up  life  ; 

that  is.  with  love,  friendship,  hatred,  child-bearing,  and  death.  Not  seldom,  indeed, 
the  supernatural  appears.  Bnt  it  is  generally  treated  with  the  same  sensitive  kindli- 
ness as  any  of  the  "  natural  "  events  ;  and  so  sinks  into  its  proper  place  in  the  line  of 
the  poignant  commonplaces  of  life. 

So  far,  if  you  compare  the  jewelled  love-sonnets  or  odic  ecstasies  of  other  poets,  Mr 
Gibson  seems  to  have  struck  out  a  fresh  line ;  but  he  is  not  entirely  alone  in  it.  With 
regard  to  subject,  though  not  identical  with,  he  is  very  similar  to,  Mr  Masefield.  It  is 
»  style  that  he  is  entirely  original.  Other  writers,  dandling  a  modern  theme,  would 
either  heap  all  their  literary  treasures  and  skill  in  an  endeavour  to  convey  these 
novel  atmosphere* — 

Fog't  tenebrous  opal  dream  iwooned  thwart  the  lamp* — 

or  descend  to  the  equally  literary  absence  of  literature  which  is  always  supposed  to 
give  the  "  folk  "  feeling  : 

I  itand  alone  in  a  itark  night. 
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Mr  Gibson,  extraordinarily,  does  neither.  With  an  almost  terrifying  severity  he  abstains 
both  from  the  realistic  "  bloody,"  and  other  colour-giving  idioms  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  from  poetical  generalisations  or  morals.  These  "  romantic"  devices — devices,  that 
is,  which  aim  at  the  beauty  or  power  of  some  single  line  or  part  of  the  work  of  art, 
rather  than  at  the  effect  of  the  whole — are  alien  to  his  purpose  of  telling  a  plain  tale. 
So  he  is  at  the  utmost  pains  to  keep  out  of  his  metre  or  language  anything  which 
would  disturbingly  arrest  the  reader's  attention  on  its  own  account.  His  rhythms  are 
of  the  most  ordinary ;  his  language  is  of  the  commonplace,  middle-class  kind,  rather 
stronger  and  more  actual  than  the  average,  and  with  a  certain  conscious  and  un- 
realistic convention,  but  studiously  unobtrusive. 

It  is  this  style  of  Mr  Gibson's  that  makes  some  deny  that  he  writes  poetry,  and 
others  declare  that  they  could  turn  out  precisely  similar  stuff  in  any  quantity.  Both 
are  prodigiously  mistaken.  His  good  poems  are  more  impossible  to  imitate  than  those 
of  almost  any  poet ;  and  they  achieve  an  effect  unattainable  by  prose  or  by  any  other 
kind  of  verse,  and  very  valuable.  It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  them.  Close  examination  will  reveal,  to  the  increasing  admiration  of  the  critic,  the 
closeness  of  the  weaving,  the  careful  pruning  of  every  unnecessary  part,  the  perfection 
of  technique.  They  are  like  a  boxer  in  training,  every  superfluous  ounce  removed,  and 
every  sinew  and  limb  industriously  subordinated  to  the  whole  poise  and  movement  and 
purpose  of  the  body.  Perfect:  technique  in  poetry  consists  in  that — keeping  carefully 
before  the  mind  the  precise  shade  of  feeling  of  the  idea,  the  feeling  you  want  to  evoke, 
and  working  out  each  part  of  the  poem  to  harmonise  most  fully  with  it.  It  is  a  task 
far  too  laborious  for  most  poets.  How  perfect  is  the  style  Mr  Gibson  has  worked  out, 
is  suddenly  perceived  by  the  reader  when  he  comes  to  one  of  the  rare  lapses.  Compare 
the  stark  simplicity  and  light,  sufficient  strength  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  from  one  of 
Mr  Gibson's  best  poems,  "  The  Hare  "  : 

And  all  about  us,  through  the  night, 
The  mists  were  stealing,  cold  and  white, 
Down  every  rushy  syke  and  slack  : 
But  soon  the  moon  swung  into  sight, 
And,  as  we  went,  my  heart  was  light 
And  singing  like  a  burn  in  flood.  .  .  . 

or,  at  the  beginning  of  a  fine  poem,  "  The  Ovens  "  : 

He  trailed  along  the  cinder-track, 
Beside  the  sleek  canal,  whose  black 
Cold,  slinking  waters  shivered  back 
Each  frosty  spark  of  starry  light ; 
And  each  star  pricked,  an  icy  pin, 
Through  his  old  jacket,  worn  and  thin  ; 
The  raw  wind  rasped  his  shrinking  siin 
As  if  stark-naked  to  its  bite.  . .  . 
He  felt  the  cold  stars  in  his  bones, 
And  only  wished  that  he  were  dead  ; 
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With  no  cunt,  searching  wind  to  shred 
The  very  flesh  from  off  his  bond, — 
No  wind  to  whistle  through  his  bonet, 
His  naked,  icy,  burning  bones  :  .  .  . 

with  this  from  "  The  Flute,"  one  of  Mr  Gibson's  leu  intense,  but  most  characteristic 
and  beautiful  poems  : 

I  knew  once  more  the  board  was  bare, 
With  no  young  woman  standing  there 
With  hazel  eyes  and  thick  brown  hair  ; 
And  I,  in  vain,  for  her  should  seek, 
If  I  bat  sought  this  side  death's  door. 

For  some  reason,  the  artist's  care  or  skill  has  failed  him,  suddenly,  in  these  last  two 
lines.  For  once  the  metre  drags,  the  thought  is  involved  and  dull,  and  the  expression 
stodgy.  He  lets  you  down — and  you  realise  on  what  artistic  heights  you  have  been 
dwelling.  But  these  lapses  are  infrequent. 

Mr  Gibson  has  not  reached  the  remarkable  fitness  of  his  method  to  his  purpose  at  a 
bound.  He  has  worked  gradually  towards  it.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  in  the  matter 
of  prosody.  He  has  tried  rhymeless  verse,  and  the  exigencies  of  form  drove  him  to 
rhyme.  In  these  little  books  he  rhymes,  but  often  has  lines  of  very  various  length. 
Sometimes  his  metre  seems  more  suitable  to  an  ode  than  to  these  slightly  lyrical  nar- 
ratives. The  truth  is,  his  purposeful  and  essential  abstention  from  poetical  adornment 
and  romantic  richness  makes  necessary  a  great  deal  of  those  gifts  of  poetical  form — 
remoteness,  and  beauty,  and  a  kind  of  eternal  aspect.  Without  this  atmosphere, 
which  the  music  of  regular  metre  and  rhyme,  beautifully  used,  brings,  the  tales  are 
apt  to  be  only  tales,  and  to  lose  by  repetition,  unlike  poetry.  Some  of  those  written  in 
irregular  lines  are  of  this  nature.  It  is  remarkable  that  mostof  the  good  ones  are  written 
almost  entirely  in  strict  rhyming  octosyllabics.  These  Mr  Gibson  handles  with  skill  and 
an  adequate  narrowness.  Occasionally  a  meticulous  ear  is  bothered  by  two  rhymes 
being  too  far  apart — ten  lines  between  them,  sometimes— or  by  a  line  that  doesn't 
rhyme  at  all.  One  licence,  or  device,  Mr  Gibson  uses  with  great  effect — dropping  into 
shorter  lines  for  the  emotional  crisis  of  the  poem,  or  for  a  passage  where  the  lyrical 
note  requires  to  be  especially  strong.  "  The  Dancing  Seal,"  the  oust  uncommon  and 
supernatural  of  his  good  poems,  exemplifies  this : 

And  while  those  wild  eyes  challenged  me, 
I  knew  as  well  as  well  could  be 
I  most  keep  step  with  that  young  girl, 
Though  we  should  dance  to  death. 

Then  with  a  skirl 

The  fiddle  broke; 

The  moon  went  out ; 

The  sea  stopped  dead  ; 

And  in  a  twinkling  ill  the  rant 

Of  dancing  folk  had  fled.  .  . . 
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And  he  gets  something  the  same  result,  often,  by  ending  several  lines  with  the 
same  words,  as  in  my  quotation  from  "  The  Ovens."  So  much  variation  in  his  musical 
accompaniment  Mr  Gibson  uses  with  great  success.  His  wider  divergencies  do  not  pay 
their  way.  They  break  the  convention  of  his  poetry,  just  as  most  of  his  speeches  in 
Oratio  Recta  do. 

It  is  apparent  that  short  quotations  from  Mr  Gibson's  poems  may  illustrate  his 
technique,  but  give  unusually  little  idea  of  his  general  qualities.  This  is  precisely 
because  his  qualities  are  of  a  classical  nature,  relating  to  the  whole.  Quotations  give 
little  idea  of  the  impression  the  best  of  these  tales  leave :  the  ordinary  and  human 
tragedies  of  fairly  normal  people,  the  kindly  bleakness  of  the  style,  the  entire  (but  far 
from  childish)  simplicity  of  the  narration.  They  are  not  of  the  recognised  highest  kinds 
of  poetry^ — they  open  no  eternal  truth,  their  tragedy  is  not  intense  and  stunning,  their 
triumph  not  ecstatic.  When  they  fail,  they  are  tame  and  dull.  When  they  succeed  they 
give  a  feeling  of  the  tragic  lot  of  the  almost  commonplace  living,  their  sorrows,  joys, 
deaths,  and  even  their  nerves.  If  they  are  read  in  a  country  even  farther  than  America, 
how  they  must  shock  Aristotle  !  But  the  feeling  is  positive  and  unique.  And  what  is 
even  more  valuable  is  the  common  atmosphere  that  hangs  over  them — an  atmosphere 
of  sincerity  perhaps — which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody  not  to  admire,  and 
quite  impossible  not  to  love. 

RUPERT  BROOKE 


THE  "  RIPOSTES  "  OF  EZRA  POUND  WITH  "  THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS  "  OF  T.  E.  HULME.     (Mathews,  zs.  6d.  net.) 

THE  Ripostes  of  Mr  Pound  is  the  fourth  book  of  his  own  verse  that  has  come  to  me 
for  review,  and  it  seems  to  me  an  opportune  moment  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Mr  Pound's  art,  as  a  whole.  La  versification,  said  Marmontel,  est  une  mosa'ique  dont 
il  faut  remplir  le  dessin.  It  is  a  common  error  in  England  to  suppose  that  poetry  is 
versification,  thus  denned.  Mr  Pound's  work  is  a  vehement  protest  against  this 
stupidity ;  he  has  sought  to  prove  by  example  that  poetry  is,  what  its  name  implies, 
creation,  and  not  the  kindergarten  art  Marmontel  thought  it  to  be.  Moreover,  from  the 
Personae  to  the  Ripostes,  there  is  evidence  of  a  determination  towards  a  mastery  of  his 
medium;  he  is  one  of  the  few  people  in  this  country  who  do  care  for  poetry  as  an  art, 
and  not  merely  as  an  accident,  or  the  lazy  pleasure  of  expressing  one's  twopenny- 
halfpenny  personality  in  the  easiest  possible  manner.  Mr  Pound  has  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  technics  of  his  craft,  and  with  the  sapphics  of  "  Apparuit," 
the  "  free  "  rhythm  of  "  The  Return  "  and  diopta  (all  in  Ripostes),  he  has  attained  a 
skill  in  handling  words  that  is  astonishing  to  those  who  understand.  The  sapphics  of 
"  Apparuit  "  and  the  alliterative  verse  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
"  Seafarer  "  (also  in  Ripostes)  complete  his  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  poetic 
art  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  which  was  begun  in  the  Spirit  of  Romance, 
a  prose  work,  and  continued  in  the  experiments  in  polyphonic  rhyme  of  the  Canzoni 
and  in  the  translations  from  Arnaut  Daniel,  not  yet  published  in  book  form.  The 
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book  Canioni  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  masterpiece  of  quiet,  patient  irony)  contain! 
five  poems  in  forms  never  before  attempted  in  English,  the  rhyme  schemes  of  which 
had  been  considered  too  difficult  for  the  language  and  incompatible  with  its  genius. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  all  this  is  a  formal  accomplishment  merely ;  one  does  not 
get  poetry  into  the  shape  of  Adtpia.,  for  instance,  or  of  "  The  Return,"*  without  the 
genuine  impulse ;  no  amount  of  clever  shamming,  or  borrowed  ornament,  or  mosaicism 
will  produce  the  effect  of  a  rhythm  of  this  kind.  Mr  Pound  has  earned  the  right  to  put 
his  poetry  into  any  form  he  pleases ;  he  has  given  his  vers  librt  a  solid  basis  in  tradition, 
and  may  laugh  at  the  critics.  The  laugh  has  all  along  been  on  his  side.  The  vers  librt 
was  not,  after  all,  invented  by  Whitman,  nor  even  by  Gustave  Kahn. 

The  three  best  poems  in  Ripostes—"  Apparuit,"  Joipw*,  and  "  The  Return  " — 
admit  of  no  cavil.  They  stand,  I  think,  as  Mr  Pound's  finest  work:  Atapia  as  a 
perfect  translation  of  pure  emotion,  "  Apparuit  "  and  "  The  Return  "  as  transcript* 
of  emotional  vision.  Next  to  them,  I  like  best  "  The  Tomb  at  Akr  Caar,"  wherein  the 
soul  addresses  in  mummy.  In  "  Salve  Pontifex  "  Mr  Pound  admires  what  was  great  in 
Swinburne,  the  Swinburne  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Time,"  of  "  The  Ballad  of  Life,"  and 
of "  The  Last  Oracle."  This  poem  will  please  those  of  Victorian  taste,  and  as  rhythmic 
form  it  still  holds  good.  "  Portrait  d'une  Femme,"  "  Sub  Mare,"  "  Plunge,"  and  the 
two  poems  entitled  "  Effects  of  Music  upon  a  Company  of  People  "  are  attempts  at 
precise  rendering  of  exacl  psychology,  the  same  kind  of  exa&  psychology,  no  doubt, 
which  attracted  Mr  Pound  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  which  caused  him  to  take  up  the 
ungrateful  task  of  translating  that  poet  without  rhetoric  and  without  such  music  as 
would  obscure  the  sense.  The  last-named  poems  are  a  curious  statement  of  Mr  Pound's 
visual  perception  of  a  group  emotion.  There  are  other  poems  in  the  book  that  are  a 
pleasure  to  read,  a  poem  addressed  to  New  York,  for  instance ;  but  you  will  find  these 
for  yourselves,  I  hope. 

**  For  good  fellowship,  for  good  custom,  a  custom  out  of  Tuscany  and  Provence," 
Mr  Pound  has  printed  with  his  RiposUt  the  "  Complete  Poetical  Works  "  of  T.  E. 
Hulme,  viJflttft,  five  poems,  thirty-three  lines — and  "  for  good  memory,"  too, 
"  seeing  that  they  recall  certain  evenings  and  meetings  of  two  years  gone,  dull  enough 
at  the  time,  but  rather  pleasant  to  look  back  upon."  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr  Pound's 
preface  says  nothing  more  of  these  evenings,  at  which  the  part  of  organising  secretary 
and  of  Cerberus,  to  bark  away  undesirable  comers,  was  played  by  Mr  Hulme,  who, 
having  created  the  Poets'  Club  and,  like  Frankenstein,  been  rended  bjr  it,  started  these 
Thursday  evening  meetings  in  a  Soho  restaurant  as  a  solace  and  an  amusement.  They 
were  not  dull  always :  there  were  generally  some  six  or  seven  of  us — T.  E.  Hulme,  Ezra 
Pound,  Edward  Storer.T.  D.  FitzGerald,  myself,  Miss  Florence  Farr,  F.  W.  Tancred; 
at  times  the  sculptor  Epstein  would  come ;  Mr  Pound  himself  did  not  join  us  until  the 
third  evening,  and  he  may  have  forgotten  or  have  been  unaware  of  the  excitement 
with  which  the  diners  on  the  other  side  of  our  screen  heard  him  declaim  the  "Sestina  : 
Altaforte,"  now  in  Exultations :  how  the  table  shook  and  the  decanters  and  cutlery 
vibrated  in  resonance  with  his  voice!  I  do  not  think  that  that  evening  was  dull, 
••ever,  the  outcome  of  those  meetings  was  three  or  four  books  of  verse  and  Mr. 
Hulme's  "  Complete  Poetical  Works."  We  all  had  a  hand  in  the  editing  of  those 
Poetical  Works ;  but  here  is  one  which  we  used  to  call  "  The  Red-faced  Farmer,"  and 
which  is,  I  believe,  entirely  as  Mr  Hulme  first  wrote  it,  editio  princfps  (as,  indeed, 
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are  all  the  others,  which  somehow  managed  to  stray  back  to  their  original  form — an 
obstinate  fellow,  their  author  !)  : 

AUTUMN 

A  touch  of  cold  in  the  autumn  night — 

I  walked  abroad, 

And  saw  the  ruddy  moon  lean  over  a  hedge 

Like  a  red-faced  farmer. 

I  did  not  stop  to  speak,  but  nodded, 

And  round  about  were  the  wistful  stars 

With  white  faces  like  town  children. 

For  good  reason,  we  were  hugely  pleased  with  this,  and  we  were  satisfied  with  it  as 
Mr  Hulme's  standing  contribution  to  the  feast,  until,  one  day,  to  our  enormous 
astonishment,  he  produced  four  more  short  pieces,  the  "  Complete  Poetical  Works." 
It  is  a  good  joke,  with  sufficient  in  the  material  to  make  one  regret  that  Mr  Hulme 
ever  learned  German,  and  read  philosophy,  and  abandoned  the  making  of  little 
Japanese  pictures  in  verses.  The  group  lived  vigorously  for  some  months,  then  slow 
disintegration.  I  think  we  lasted  a  year  or  more. 

F.  S.  FLINT 

NOTE. — The  Poems  of  Mr  Ezra  Pound  are  now  first  collected  by  Mr  Elkin  Mathews  in  two 
volumes.  Volume  I,  Persona  and  Exultations  (35.  6d.  net).  Volume  II,  Canzoni 
and  Ripostes  (35.  6d.  net). 


GITANJALI  (SONG  OFFERINGS).  By  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore.  A .Collection  of  prose 
translations  made  by  the  author  from  the  original  Bengali.  With  an  introduction 
by  W.  B.  Yeats.  (Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  for  the  India  Society.  los.  6d.  net.) 

IN  an  age  of  mechanical  civilisation,  the  arts  tend  to  become  recreations  of  the 
spirit  for  leisurely  amateurs.  Poets  of  the  present  are  so  concerned  with  the  graphic 
details  of  life  that  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  its  true  signification.  Thus  it  is  in 
reverence  if  with  hesitation  that  our  western  minds  approach  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore's 
Gitanjali.  And  this  not  on  account  of  unintelligibility  or  abstruseness,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  that  very  beauty  and  intenseness  of  expression  which  endows  the  whole  with 
inexhaustible  vitality.  Tagore's  quietism  is  not  antagonistic  or  in  juxtaposition  to  life. 
It  consists  rather  in  the  perfect  attuning  of  the  will,  the  body,  and  the  soul  to  a  deeper 
and  tenser  form  of  existence.  It  is  in  this,  perhaps,  that  one  notices  more  particularly 
the  violent  contrast  between  the  passionate  ecstasies  of  St.  Teresa,  or  St.  Bernard,  or 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  and  the  serene,  humble,  and  self-contained  lyrics  of  the  national 
poet-prophet  of  Bengal.  The  fine  spontaneity,  acute  intuition,  and  artistic  balance  of 
the  latter  remove  them  even  from  other  oriental  writings  of  this  kind,  with  which,  at 
first,  one  is  inclined  to  draw  a  comparison.  The  Songs  of  Tagore  are  never  the  produft 
of  emotional  egotism.  They  are  the  voice  of  his  people  and  are  continually  in  their 
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hearts  and  on  their  lips.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  hearing 
some  of  the  quaint  barbaric  rhythms  to  which  the  originals  are  set,  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  difficulties  which  the  translator  has  had  to  overcome,  and  the 
nothing  short  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  rhythmical  quality  of  his  English  transla- 
tion. It  would  be  both  difficult  and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  add  aifything  to  Mr 
Yeats's  sympathetic  and  able  introduction.  The  Gitaniali  must,  indeed,  speak  for 
themselves.  The  following  brief  excerpts  will  serve  to  give  a  pale  idea  of  the  style  and 
character  of  the  work,  which  needs,  however,  careful  study  if  one  would  fully  appre- 
ciate the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  thought  and  expression  it  contains. 


Thou  an  the  sky  and  thou  art  the  nest  at  well. 

0  thou  beautiful,  there  in  the  nest  it  is  thy  lore  that  encloses  the  ton!  with  colours  and  sounds 
and  odoun. 

There  comes  the  morning  with  the  golden  basket  in  her  right  hand  bearing  the  wreath  of 
beauty,  silently  to  crown  the  earth. 

And  there  comes  the  evening  over  the  lonely  meadows  deserted  by  herds,  through  trackless 
paths,  carrying  cool  draughts  of  peace  in  her  golden  pitcher  from  the  western  ocean  of  rest. 

Bat  there,  where  spreads  the  infinite  sky  for  the  son!  to  take  her  flight  in,  reigns  the  stainless 
white  radiance.  There  is  no  day  nor  night,  nor  form  nor  colour,  and  never,  never  a  word. 
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Deliverance  is  not  for  me  in  renunciation.  I  feel  the  embrace  of  freedom  in  a  thousand  bonds 
of  delight. 

Thou  ever  pourest  for  me  the  fresh  draught  of  thy  wine  of  various  colours  and  fragrance, 
filling  this  earthen  vessel  to  the  brim. 

My  world  will  light  its  hundred  different  lamps  whh  thy  flame  and  place  them  before  the 
altar  of  thy  temple. 

No,  I  will  never  shot  the  doors  of  my  sense.  The  delights  of  sight  and  hearing  and  touch  will 
bear  thy  delight. 

Yes,  all  any  illusions  will  burn  into  illumination  of  joy,  and  all  my  desires  ripen  into  fruits  of 
love. 

16 

Death,  thy  servant,  is  at  my  door.  He  has  crossed  the  unknown  sea  and  brought  thy  call  to  my 
home. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  my  heart  is  fearful — yet  I  will  take  up  the  lamp,  open  my  gates  and 
bow  to  him  my  welcome.  It  is  thy  messenger  who  stands  at  my  door. 

1  will  worship  him  with  folded  hands,  and  with  tears.  I  will  worship  him  placing  at  his  feet 
the  treasure  of  my  heart. 

He  will  go  back  with  his  errand  done,  leaving  a  dark  shadow  on  ay  morning:  and  in  my  desolate 
home  only  my  forlorn  self  will  remain  as  my  last  offering  to  thee. 

A.  d.  R. 

Non. — The  Gittnjtli  of  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore  will  shortly  be  reissued  by 
Messrs  Macmillan  at  4*.  6d.  net. 
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STREETS.     By  Douglas  Goldring.  (Max  Goschen,  as.  6d.  net.) 

MANY  poets  hare  been  trying  recently  to  express  London,  London  impressions, 
sights,  sounds,  sentiments,  effects — all  more  or  less  unsuccessfully,  because 
more  or  less  insincerely.  The  town  being  the  one  stirring  all-commanding  reality 
of  our  present  existence,  and  London  town  being  the  most  thoroughly  complete  type 
of  a  town,  the  necessity  for  a  London  poetry  is  indeed  so  obvious  that  it  is  quite 
startling  no  sufficient  one  has  sprung  into  existence.  The  fa&  is,  the  poetical  produft 
of  town  life  turns  out  in  its  completed  forms  as  artificial  as  the  life  itself.  Henley  and 
Mr  Binyon  can  neither  of  them  satisfy  us,  because  the  city  has  not  forced  them  to 
write.  We  discover  them  wanting  too  much  to  describe  London,  and  their  poems 
seem  constructed  piece  by  piece  like  buildings. 

Many  ambitious  persons,  incited  by  their  friends,have  tried  to  write  London  epics. 
A  few  such  compositions  have  come  to  my  notice — extraordinarily  funny.  This  most 
straggling  and  heterogeneous  of  all  cities  will  never  be  caught  in  a  long  poem.  Mean- 
while quite  lately  good  lilting  songs  and  ballads  have  appeared  which  do  indeed 
express  something,  in  the  impressionistic  manner,  of  the  true  spirit  of  London.  Ethel 
Talbot  produced  some,  not  very  successful ;  Mackenzie  and  Herbert  E.  A.  Furst 
have  done  rather  better,  but  now  these  ballads  and  lyrics  published  under  the  title 
of  Streets  are  surely  the  best  of  all.  Mr  Douglas  Goldring  knows  his  London  thoroughly: 
out  of  that  knowledge  proceeds  the  promise  of  his  series  of  rhymes.  For  he  has  neither 
tried  to  represent  it  largely  as  a  whole,  nor  has  he  fallen  away  into  the  impressionistic 
manner,  nor  lapsed  into  the  piecing  together  of  phrases.  But  he  has  taken  certain  streets 
as  typical  of  characters  and  scenes,  and  he  has  made  songs  about  them,  natural  clear 
catches,  that  one  feels  he  might  almost  have  invented  as  he  walked  along,  or  as  he 
waited  at  some  corner.  I  will  quote  : 

All  down  Acacia  Road  there  are  small  bow  windows 

Jutting  out  neighbourly  heads  in  the  street, 
And  in  each  sits,  framed,  a  quiet  old  woman. 

They  watch  the  couples  who  pass  or  meet. 

again: 

MARE  STREET,  N.E. 

In  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  Sunday  nights, 

My  Jim,  he'd  search  for  souls  to  save : 
Beneath  one  of  them  showman's  lights 

He'd  stand  up  white  and  brave. 

"  And  who's  for  Jesus  now  ?  "  he'd  call, 

"  And  who's  for  Love  that's  strong  ? 
Repent,  believe  :  there's  'eaven  for  all 

That  turns  and  flees  from  wrong.  .  .   " 

I  wish  no  harm  to  my  poor  Jim, 

But  God  strike  Lizzie  dead  ! 
Twas  cruel  of  her  to  lead  the  hymn, 

With  me  laid  ill,  in  bed. 
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They're  gone — last  month — to  Leytonstone  ; 

Jim  run*  a  chapel  there ; 
And  I'm  left  hungering  here  alone, 

While  itt  join*  him  in  prayer. 

Or: 

Lonely  young  men  walk,  eager,  to  and  fro 

And  search  the  passing  face* — tome  find  mates ; 
Against  the  railings  leans  a  giggling  row, 

An  amorous  chauffeur  puffs  hit  horn  and  waits. 

The  crowd*  more  up  and  down,  white  dresses  gleam  ; 

Sosne  (trolling  niggers  play  a  tnne  that  trip*, 
While  ccmples  meet  and  glance,  and  leave  the  stream, 

And  youth*  look  plaintively  at  young  girls'  lip*. 

The  book  is  short,  nod  is  all  simple  enough ;  it  is  no  very  great  accomplishment, 
but  rather,  indeed,  promise.  It  is  the  natural  manner  of  Mr  Goldring  that  I  praise ; 
he  is  a  real  discovery  for  those  in  search  of  popular  London  songs.  One  will  naturally 
expect  much  more  of  hint  later.  When  he  has  shaken  himself  clear  of  certain  in- 
fluences and  learnt  to  sustain  his  thought  on  more  difficult  levels  he  will  put  some 
of  our  popular  poets  of  the  day  to  shame. 

H.  M. 

IMMANENCE  :  A  BOOK  OF  VERSES.     By  Evelyn  Underbill.    (Dent,  4*.  6d.  net.) 

••  I  come  in  little  Things, 
Sakh  the  Lord  : 
Not  borne  on  morning  wing* 
Of  majesty,  bat  I  have  set  My  Feet 
Amidst  the  delicate  and  bladed  wheat 
That  springs  triumphant  in  the  furrowed  tod." 

Here  in  the  first  words  of  the  book,  significantly  enclosed  within  a  grain  of  wheat, 
lie  lock  and  key  of  that  mysterious  world  that  to  the  seer  interpenetrates  the  whole 
of  life. 

Miss  Underbill's  last  book  is  one  triumphant  affirmation  of  an  exquisite  spiritual 
insight.  Mere  affirmation  would  be  tiresome,  but  when  line  after  line  of  lovely  wording 
draws  with  a  strong  and  sensitive  touch  the  very  soul  from  images  familiar  from 
exterior  use,  then  we  must  realise  that  here  indeed  is  one  who  can,  in  breathing 
through  the  hollow  bones  of  death,  invigorate  them  with  vibrating  harmonies. 

Since  Christina  Rossetti  passed,  and  Francis  Thompson  said  the  last  permitted 
him  to  say,  no  such  unwavering  voice  has  sung  "  Celestial  Beauty,"  or  so  tenderly 
revealed  the  grandeurs  underlying  little  shabby  things.  In  "  Uxbridge  Road  " 
she  sees  the  folk  who  have — 

"  Throughout  the  living  joyful  year  at  lifeless  tub  to  strive, 
And  scarcely  at  the  end  to  save  gentility  alive  ; 
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The  viUa  plot  to  sow  and  reap,  to  ac~l  the  villa  lie, 

Beset  by  villa  fears  to  live,  midst  villa  dreams  to  die ; 

Ah,  who  can  know  the  dreary  woe  ?  and  who  the  splendour  see  ? 

The  one  who  walked  with  starry  feet  the  western  road  by  me." 

Her  Planting  Time  harvests  for  us  a  sheaf  of  fertile  thoughts. 

"  God  dreams  in  plants,  they  say. 

Ah,  would  that  I  mignt  creep 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  his  winter  sleep  : 
Go,  as  the  bulbs,  with  him 
Into  the  dim, 
There  well  content 
To  pitch  my  tent 

And  mark 

Rapt  from  all  other  thing 
The  flowery  fancies  that  elamp  his  dark." 

This  one  verse  of  a  poem  exquisite  throughout  should  serve  to  indicate  Miss  Under- 
hill's  acute  perception  of  nature  as  known  by  the  worshippers  of  Kore.  Again 
and  again  some  filament  of  intimate  plant-life  creeps  like  a  floreated  scroll  between 
the  strong  impression  of  her  vigorous  thought. 

"  And  lo !  within  each  strong  and  sheltering  blade 
A  baby  poem,  new-made." 

If  one  should  seek  to  characterise  these  "  Verses,"  one  might  choose  the  qualities 
of  wisdom  and  tenderness  ;  a  tenderness  so  wide  as  to  include  neglected  weeds ; 
humanity  and  "  The  Many-eyed  and  Many-winged  "  seraphs  and  cherubim. 

A  sure  outline  and  fine  sense  of  colour  mark  the  book ;  there  is  no  one  poem  of 
that  indefinite  muddiness  too  often  associated  with  mystical  work.  The  truly 
overpowering  tenderness  is  no  encouragement  to  the  weakling. 

"  Regnum  Calorum  Vim  Patatur  "  is  a  battle-song  of  an  heroic  kind.  The 
Mysterious  Conqueror  of  the  strong  is  a  proud  conception : 

"  He  loves  the  valiant  foe ;  he  comes  not  out  to  meet 
The  craven  soul  made  captive  of  its  fear : 
Not  these  the  victories  that  to  him  are  sweet ! 
But  the  impetuous  soldiery  of  truth, 
The  knighthood  of  the  intellectual  quest, 
Who  ask  not  for  his  ruth 
Nor  would  desire  his  rest : 
These  are  to  him  most  dear, 
And  shall  in  their  surrender  yet  prevail." 

A  short  notice  is  entirely  inadequate  for  such  important  work. 

GWENDOLEN  BISHOP 
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POEMS  :  'Second  Series.     By  Richard  Middleton.  (Unwin,  58.  net.) 

IT  is  a  delicate  matter  to  write  about  Richard  Middleton.  He  says  of  himself  nearly 
all  that  need  be  said  in  the  first  two  poems  of  his  book.    He  makes  no  overstate- 
ment when  he  tells  as : 

For  your  delight  I  have  no  tinging  rote, 

No  sensuous  music  stirred  by  love  to  riot : 
Wonder  i*  all  that  my  dim  spirit  know* — 

Wonder,  and  strange  disquiet. 

Almost  invariably,  indeed,  he  makes  use  of  half-tones.  His  poems  are  vague  re- 
flections of  longings  "  too  driftless  for  desire,"  of  love  which  neither  is  very  exalted 
nor  more  than  languidly  stirred  by  passion.  It  is  all  a  confession  of  failure.  Too  intent 
upon  loving,  "  born  a  lover  "  (the  phrase  occurs  twice),  he  was  forced  to  be  content 
with  makeshifts,  as  his  poem, "  Understudy,"  testifies.  He  was  ever  wrapped  in  dreams, 
but  they  were  earth-bound  dreams  that  hardly  ever  touched  the  stars.  And  so,  de- 
tached from  life,  with  a  distaste  for  it,  yet  gaining  nothing  in  return,  he  utters  his 
despairing  cry,  "  My  life,  my  beautiful  life,  all  wasted  ! ",  and,  one  day,  "  suddenly, 
Death  seemed  the  final  boon." 

This  is  the  outlook  on  life  inferred  from  his  work.  Gaining  nothing  from  his  dreams, 
he  can  give  nothing.  The  worst  of  it  is,  we  all  fed  like  that  sometimes !  But  his 
poetry,  as  such,  is  beautiful  to  a  high  degree,  the  work  of  an  artist ;  and,  if  it  lacks 
invigorating  freshness,  it  is  the  very  book  for  a  sultry  evening  on  the  river,  or  that 
delightful  half-hour  when  one  wishes  to  go  to  bed  and  finds  oneself  too  lazy  to  do  so. 
One  may  quarrel  with  him  for  his  poverty  of  imagery  (the  rose  might  well  have  been 
the  only  flower  he  knew,  Spain  the  only  country),  but  one  cannot  deny  his  unfailing 
grace  and  charm,  his  clear  simplicity. 

At  rare  intervals  he  is  vivid,  as  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  Joy  like  a  sudden  spear,"  or  the 
description  of — 

The  foren  lad, 

With  smooth  young  limb*  that  from  a  hundred  streams 
Had  stolen  their  white  splendour  ; 


or  again,  in  "  A  London  Night,"  with  its  kaleidoscopic  sense  of  colour  and  change. 
There  is  one  poem  at  least,  "  The  Lover  and  his  Dead,"  which  almost  compares,  for 
clarity  and  intensity,  with  Rossetti's  "  My  Sister's  Sleep."  It  is  difficult  to  select  a 
quotation : 

The  earth  yet  linger*  with  me,  and  yet  I  *eek  the  sky. 

The  wind*  are  here,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  stars  that  multiply. 

And  sometime*  she  is  cold  and  dead,  and  sometimes  it  i*  I. 

His  poems  are,  perhaps,  utterances  too  individual  to  attain  the  greatness  that 
denies  mortality.  He  himself  says  they  are  "emblems  of  a  morn  that  could  not  break"; 
but,  being  such,  they  bring  some  of  the  tremulous  joys  of  a  false  dawn. 

B. 
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SAPPHO  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  LESBOS.     By  Mary  Mills  Patrick.  (Methuen,  35.  6d.) 

MISS  or  Mrs  Patrick  has  compassed  an  extraordinary  feat :  she  has  turned 
Sappho  into  a  "school  marm."  Let  the  author  speak.  There  is  one  sentence  in 
her  book  which  is  quite  remarkable.  Referring  to  the  celebrated  Anafloria  Ode,  Miss 
Patrick  says,  with  a  naivete  assumed  to  suit  the  purpose  of  her  argument :  "  This  has 
been  described  as  a  love-poem."  It  has.  "The  words,"  she  continues,  "do  not  describe 
love  at  all ;  but  the  unhappiness  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  affection  of  her  (Sappho's) 
friend  was  of  so  deep  a  nature  that  its  full  expression  required  a  stronger  use  of  lan- 
guage than  is  at  present  the  custom."  Here  is  the  Ariafloria  in  Miss  Patrick's  own 
translation : 

Equal  to  the  gods  seems  that  man  to  me  who  sits  face  to  face  with  thee,  and  hearkens  near 
by  to  thy  sweet  tones  and  enticing  laughter,  which  make  even  my  heart  flutter  in  my  bosom.  For 
whenever  I  look  at  thee  but  a  moment,  my  voice  fails  me,  my  tongue  breaks  down,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment a  delicate  glow  has  suffused  my  skin ;  with  my  eyes  I  see  not,  and  my  ears  ring.  Moisture 
pourn  out  everywhere  and  trembling  take$  full  hold  of  me.  I  am  paler  than  grass,  and  I  seem  in 
my  madness  to  lack  little  of  death. 

The  study  of  antiquity  and  the  antique  spirit  should  be  left  to  those  who  have  some 
sympathy  with  it.  Miss  Patrick  approaches  it  with  no  enthusiasm  for  it,  only  the 
snobbism  of  the  cultured  for  the  elegancies  of  old  Greece.  I  am  sure  she  thinks  Tenny- 
son a  finer  poet  than  Sappho  in  her  heart,  and  I  am  equally  sure  she  would  die  before 
saying  so.  Her  book  is  of  little  value  as  a  monograph  on  "  the  poetess."  Dr  Wharton's 
volume  remains  by  far  the  best  on  the  subjedl  in  English.  Hellenists  and  lovers  of 
Sappho  should  possess  it  though,  for  it  has  this  definite  interest  that  it  contains 
translations  of  the  newly  discovered  fragments  which  are  probably  the  first  to 
appear  in  book  form,  having  previously  only  been  dealt  with  in  the  pages  of  the 
Classical  Review. 

EDWARD  STORER 
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ANTHOLOGIES :  GOOD  AND  BAD 

0 

OF  all  things  in  literature  upon  which  men  are  unable  to  agree,  the  anthology  pro- 
duces the  most  decided  differences.  Famous  anthologies  are  given  their  fame 
almost  always  by  polite  suppressions  of  opinion,  and  there  is  not  a  collection  of  Eng- 
lish poems  for  which  every  competent  critic  does  not  feel  a  bitter  enmity  on  account 
of  at  least  one  omission  or  inclusion.  For  the  most  obvious  reasons,  the  anthologist 
cannot  hope  to  satisfy  all :  more  generally,  he  satisfies  none.  When  at  last  he  pleads 
that  no  man  could  exclude  and  include  so  as  to  please  all  his  critics  and  claims  that  he 
has  done  an  impossible  work  as  well  as  he  can,  he  is  confronted  with  the  inevitable 
pessimist,  who  dislikes  all  anthologies,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "  collections  of 
snippets." 

The  questions  which  agitate  the  critics  of  anthologies  are  chiefly  these.  Should  the 
selector  include  such  poems  as  are  in  conformity  with  his  own  tastes  or  such  as  he 
know*  will  be  in  conformity  with  that  of  his  readers?  From  any  given  poet  should  he 
take  the  best  poems  or  those  most  characteristic  ?  Palgrave,  in  Tbt  Golds*  Treasury, 
was  not  concerned  to  present  an  educational  survey  of  the  progress  of  English  poesy : 
far  less,  even,  was  it  his  aim  to  include  only  such  poems  as  were  likely  to  be  pleasing  to 
his  readers.  He  consulted  his  own  taste  and,  more  particularly,  that  of  Tennyson. 
That  the  result  is  a  model  anthology  (I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Fifth  Book),  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Palgrave  and  Tennyson  were  persons  of  excellent,  if  not  super- 
human, taste.  Taking  into  account  the  limits  of  human  appreciation,  and  the  perhaps 
unusually  narrow  standard  of  morals  observed  in  their  time,  The  Golden  Treasury  is 
the  most  remarkable  performance  of  its  kind  known  to  us.  Yet  no  man  can  feel  per- 
fectly contented  with  it;  for  all  its  excellence  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  time,  which  was 
an  unusually  disagreeable  one.  We  are  unable  to  forgive  the  omission  of  Spenser's 
"  Epithalamion,"  even  if  we  can  assuage  our  anger  with  a  smile  at  the  reason  advanced, 
namely,  that  it  is  not  "  in  accordance  with  modern  manners,"  and  we  are  deeply  hurt 
by  the  absence  of  Suckling's  "  Ballad  of  a  Wedding."  Certain  other  omissions  there 
are  of  lesser  importance,  one  or  two  minor  changes  might  be  made  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  book,  and  the  want  is  felt  of  an  exquisite  piece  by  Crashaw  discovered 
after  Palgrave  had  finished  his  work.  There  is  also  a  perceptible  want  of  feeling  for  the 
peculiar  ring  of  seventeenth -century  verse,  betrayed  by  the  inclusion  of  a  piece  by 
Scott  in  this  section  and  by  Palgrave's  curious  deception  by  Darley's  one  famous 
poem,  but  this  does  not  damage  the 'selection  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
With  all  these  shortcomings,  however,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  admit  that  there  are 
not  five  pieces  in  the  book  that  we  would  wish  omitted,  and  not  much  above  twice  as 
many  that  we  could  wish  inserted :  it  is,  therefore,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  a  book 
that,  were  it  more  widely  and  more  deeply  studied,  might  cast  into  unfavourable 
shadow  much  of  the  bad  taste  and  insincerity  that  our  poetasters  to-day  take  for 
strength  and  originality. 

Having  thus  suggested  Palgrave's  compilation,  in  the  first  place,  as  setting  some- 
thing of  a  standard,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  some  anthologies  of  recent  appearance. 
Several  of  these  detach  themselves  from  the  rest  as  being  general  in  character,  though 
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one  is  restricted  to  a  single  period.  Unquestionably  it  is  of  more  importance  that  an 
anthology  should  contain  nothing  that  is  actually  bad,  than  that  it  should  omit 
nothing  which  is  good.  The  anthologist  should  be  hastier  to  reject  than  to  accept, 
though  he  of  all  men  should  in  all  things  be  the  least  hasty  and  the  most  deliberate, 
Judged  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  one  volume  emerges  triumphant,  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers and  Sidgwick's  Early  English  Lyrics.  I  pretend  to  no  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  poetry  of  the  period  treated  by  this  volume ;  indeed,  to  be  truthful,  I  will  confess 
to  having  no  knowledge  of  it  that  is  worth  speaking  about.  But,  judging  it  by  the 
standard  of  its  conformity  with  the  rule  enunciated  above,  I  can  say  with  a  clear  con- 
viction that  it  is  good,  since  there  is  hardly  a  poem  in  it,  Amorous,  Divine,  Moral,  or 
Trivial,  that  does  not  give  me  a  thrill  of  vivid  pleasure. 

The  other  volumes  in  this  class  are  of  a  different  stamp.  The  Indian  Treasury  of 
English  Verse  is  designed  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  young  Hindus,  and,  such 
being  the  avowed  object  of  its  editor,  the  critic  must  approach  it  warily,  since  he  is 
again  deficient,  this  time  with  more  justification,  in  the  special  knowledge  required. 
But  it  is  a  legitimate  question,  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  that  portion  of  Occidental 
poetry  which  is  suitable  for  Oriental  minds  contains  pieces  so  far  apart  not  only  in 
merit  but  in  conception  as  Herrick's  "  To  Blossoms  "  and  Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life." 
Indeed  Western  poetry  suitable  for  Eastern  consumption  seems  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  bad  poetry,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  editor  of  this  volume  will  be  prepared 
to  defend  such  an  illogical  position.  Surely  if  the  gentle  Hindu  can  be  brought  to 
endure  Herrick,  he  can  be  brought  to  endure  Keats  also,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to 
substitute  almost  any  eight  pieces  by  Keats  for  the  eight  by  Longfellow.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  educational  purpose  served  by  the  inclusion  of  Peacock's 
"  War-song  of  Dinas  Vawr,"  delightful  poem  though  it  be.  I  can  detect  no  other  sign 
of  a  wish  to  increase  the  scholastic  gaiety  of  Hindustan. 

A  book  with  a  similar  educational  purpose  is  Five  Centuries  of  English  Poetry,  edited 
by  G.  O'Neill,  S.J.  The  students  for  whom  this  compilation  is  intended  are  those  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  and  Mr  O'Neill  is  very  emphatic  in  stating  that  he  did  not 
undertake  the  work  with  a  view  to  causing  any  one  pleasure,  but  in  order  to  provide  a 
book  for  methodical  study,  presenting  a  picture  of  the  development  of  English  poetry 
from  Chaucer  to — de  Vere,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  poet  in  Ireland,  though 
hardly  anywhere  else.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  well  suited  for  educational  purposes, 
but  the  binding  and  type  are  too  revolting  for  any  other.  The  pieces  are  not  chosen 
with  any  view  to  providing  a  collection  of  the  best  in  the  English  language.  On  an 
easily  justifiable  principle,  well-known  poems  are  omitted,  since,  it  being  the  teacher's 
desire  to  give  his  pupil  as  wide  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  English  poetry,  that  may  be 
omitted  which  he  is  supposed  to  know  already.  Thus  we  have  Herrick  represented  by 
a  comparatively  unfamiliar  poem  "  To  Violets,"  and  we  feel  no  resentment  against 
Father  O'Neill  for  the  lack  of  "  To  Daffodils  "  and  the  other  famous  poems.  His  pupils 
will  have  seen  these  already  in  a  dozen  anthologies  where  they  are  not  likely  to  see 
this  poem. 

The  last  volume  in  this  class  is  of  a  nature  not  uncommon  but  that  does  not  often 
find  its  way  into  print.  Miss  Matilda  Sharpe,  in  Old  Favourites  from  the  Elder  Poets,  has 
apparently  presented  us  with  her  common-place  book.  She  makes  no  bones  about  the 
matter  and  frankly  selects  to  please  her  own  taste.  When  only  one  line  in  a  poem 
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commends  itself  to  her,  she  will  quote  that  one  line  and  no  other.  Thus  she  gives 
us — 

And  sweet  girl-graduate*  with  their  golden  hair, 

standing  alone  without  context.  There  are  some  poems  in  this  book  which  are  not  to 
be  seen  elsewhere,  notably  those  which  Miss  Sharpe  has  written  herself.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  section,  containing  anthologies  which  deal  with  some 
special  variety  of  verse  or  subject.  Books  in  this  class  can  rarely  be  made  companions. 
They  are  more  often  collections  of  curiosities  which  can  be  taken  up  to  fill  an  idle 
ten  minutes,  and  one  always  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  they  are  bought  to  give 
away.  The  interest  they  excite  rarely  extends  more  than  twenty  minutes  beyond  the 
three  minutes  spent  examining  them  in  a  shop,  but  this  interest  may  be  lively  enough 
at  the  moment  to  result  in  purchase.  When  they  are  inclusive  enough  thoroughly  to 
cover  any  one  subject,  they  commit  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  anthology,  that  of  including 
bad  work ;  when  they  are  not  so  comprehensive,  one  feels  that  one  could  have  found 
all  these  passages  without  the  mediation  of  the  anthologist. 

Shepherd  Songs  of  Elizabethan  England,  edited  by  Miss  Cosset,  is  an  attempt  to  show 
English  pastoral  poetry  at  a  time  when  it  did  actually  derive  its  inspiration  from 
•hepherd  life.  The  result  is  only  partially  fortunate.  If  Thomas  Nash's  "  To-witta- 
woo  "  be  included,  then  many  other  poems  that  have  no  particular  reference  to  sheep 
or  shepherds  might  well  be  seen  here  also,  and  the  book  would  be  turned  into  a  selec- 
tion of  slightly  restricted  scope  from  all  Elizabethan  verse.  If  the  book  is  to  be  severely 
pastoral  in  the  subject,  more  use  might  have  been  made  of  Spenser,  and  the  only 
eclogue  of  his  included  should  not  have  been  thus  curtailed.  There  is  a  certain 
arbitrary  air  about  the  volume,  which  is  neither  comprehensive  enough  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  scholarship  nor  uniformly  good  enough  to  be  a  book  for  general  reading. 
Miss  Cosset  cannot  decide  whether  she  wishes  to  give  information  or  pleasure,  and  her 
work  suffers  in  consequence. 

A  Book  of  Nature  Poetry  and  In  the  Garden  of  Delight  are  volumes  of  similar  scope 
though  designed  to  different  ends.  The  first  is  again  frankly  for  teaching  purposes, 
and,  as  such,  is  good.  We  find  in  it,  however,  strange  bedfellows:  Shelley's  "Cloud"  is 
followed  by  an  extract  from  John  Home,  and  after  that  comes  "  Hark !  hark !  the 
lark,"  which  it  was  surely  a  mistake  to  include.  It  is  difficult  to  mit»  sense,  let  alone 
grammar  out  of  it,  and  surely  children  "  between  eight  and  eleven  "  may  be  excused 
the  grappling  with  such  problems.  In  the  Garden  of  Delight  produces  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness. Most  anthologies  of  this  class  are  the  purest  hack-work.  Three  hundred  pages  of 
extracts  on  a  certain  subject  are  demanded  and  the  compiler  supplies  them.  Con- 
scientious search  for,  and  sifting  of,  materials  would  involve  work  far  beyond  that 
which  he  is  paid  for  and  he  does  not  attempt  it.  Surely  no  person,  however  inconse- 
quent in  mind,  would  sit  down  to  read  such  a  book.  It  is  one  to  be  given  away  only. 

Parodies  and  Imitations  is  a  collection  rather  than  an  anthology.  Unfortunately 
embarrassment  of  riches  has  compelled  the  editors  to  make  a  selection  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  when  English  literature  first  began  to  be  rich  in  very  good 
parodies,  and  the  result  is  an  unbalanced  book.  The  earlier  part  is  full  of  obscure  and 
not  very  amusing  poems  included  merely  because  they  are  parodies ;  from  the  later 
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part  we  miss  many  specimens  that  might  well  have  been  included,  notably  Owen 
Seaman's  parody  of  Swinburne.  The  selection,  too,  is  not  always  good.  Thus,  from 
Swinburne's  Heptalogia,  we  find  only  the  parody  of  himself,  which  is  not  very  amusing. 

The  remarks  made  on  In  the  Garden  of  Delight  apply  also  without  reserve  to  An 
Anthology  of  Babyhood,  compiled  by  Mrs  Edmund  d'Auvergne.  Such  books  are  merely 
pieces  of  bric-a-brac. 

A  good  anthology  is  the  rarest  of  all  books.  Unless  compiled  for  didactic  or  partisan 
purposes,  it  should  be  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  lifetime's  brooding.  Continued  reflection  and 
debate  is  necessary  for  perfection,  and  one  need  not  fall  very  far  short  of  perfection  to 
become  unendurable.  The  dangers  are  so  many  that  personal  bias  is  comparatively 
unimportant  among  them.  Only  now  and  again  is  a  man  found  with  the  true  genius 
of  the  anthologist  who  can  illustrate  a  literature  or  a  period  thoroughly  without  be- 
coming "  snippety."  The  majority  of  such  books,  designed  to  make  a  background  for 
illustrations,  are  doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning.  Weeks  instead  of  years  are 
devoted  to  their  preparation,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  which  makes  much  show  on 
booksellers'  windows,  which  is  much  bought,  and  which  is — invariably  given  away. 

RICHARD  BUXTON 


DRAMATIC  CHRONICLE 

CANDOUR  almost  compels  me,  after  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  theatres,  to 
write:  " Music-halls  and  Lyceum  very  prosperous.  February  1913.  Birmingham 
Repertory  Theatre  started.  Twelfth  Night  still  running  and  exciting  the  Daily 
Ne'vs  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  And  then,  with  a  reference  to  the  birth  of  Poetry 
and  Drama  and  a  few  genial  remarks  as  to  the  magnificent  prospects  of  the  drama. 
I  should  like  to  lay  down  my  pen  or  pusillanimously  turn  it  to  the  service  of  some 
less  stricken  form  of  literature.  That,  however,  the  habit  and  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
years  forbids,  and  I  become  aware  that  I  have  not  yet  earned  the  luxury  of  silence, 
and  that,  having  once  accepted  the  service  of  the  theatre,  I  cannot  in  honour,  though 
I  be  paid  only  with  kicks  and  no  ha'pence,  turn  to  any  other  master,  or  mistress. 
Though  my  mistress  be  barren  as  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  yet  will  I  serve  her  and 
fight  to  preserve  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  conceive  to  be  her  rights  in  the  world. 
A  quarterly  magazine  to  defend  Poetry  and  Drama  comes  into  existence  and  from  its 
height  I  am  to  overlook  the  walls  of  the  hostile  city  and  discern  the  doings  therein  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  and  the  enemy  within  the  gates.  So  be  it. 

Every  year  in  the  theatre  there  are  two  moments  of  hope :  before  the  autumn  and 
before  the  spring  season.  Qu'est-ce  qu'on  va  faire  ?  Will  the  leopard  have  changed  his 
spots?  Hope  is,  after  all,  only  the  desire  to  see  the  Ethiopian  with  a  new  skin,  and  it  is 
linked  with  an  unreasonable  refusal  to  admit  that  the  Ethiopian  can  only  do  his  work 
after  the  fashion  of  his  kind.  Whether  he  does  it  well  or  ill  matters  nothing  at  all  to 
the  man  to  whom  the  Ethiopian  point  of  view  is  anathema,  the  man  who  holds  that 
in  art  there  is  not  room  at  all  for  that  point  of  view.  That  is  all  very  well  in  an  art 
which  can  exist  only  for  the  artist  and  then  quite  equably  wait  for  its  audience,  and  be 
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satisfied  if  they  come  single  spies.  But  in  the  theatre  the  audience  must  come  in 
battalions,  or  the  game  is  up.  In  the  theatre  you  must  do  as  the  theatrists  do,  and  the 
artist  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  hundred  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet  his  collaborators 
and  his  audiences.  If  he  is  going  to  set  up  a  rigid  ideal  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
anybody  but  himself  then  he  must  be  prepared  to  serve  the  theatre  outside  it,  in 
theory,  or  in  truth,  or  in  some  other  artistic  medium.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  goes 
into  the  theatre,  then  he  must  master  the  Ethiopian  or  the  Ethiopian  will  master  him, 
though  it  is  not  so  certain  neither  that  he  might  not,  in  such  surrender,  find  bis  soul 
by  losing  it. 

The  upshot  of  this  skirmishing  is  to  declare  my  willingness  to  view  the  theatre  from 
the  Ethiopian  point  of  view,  subject  always  to  my  unfailing  desire  to  find  in  it  any- 
thing, however  small,  that  may  jump  with  the  artist's  point  of  view.  Alas !  I  find  very 
little.  I  find  the  theatre  in  a  state  of  rather  querulous  helplessness  in  face  of  the  much 
greater  efficiency  of  the  music-hall  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Ethiopian  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  impression  that  black  is  your  Godlike  colour.  That  is  an  assumption, 
and  the  music-hall  is  absolutely  faithful  to  it,  whereas  the  theatre  has  always  a 
sneaking  hankering  after  white ;  that  is,  the  theatre  is  always  dogged  by  a  longing  to 
become  a  place  of  art,  insists  on  so  presenting  itself  to  the  public,  and,  as  things  are, 
being  worried  by  commercial  considerations,  it  muddles  its  standards  and  its  work  if 
generally  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  When,  as  in  the  His  Majesty's  production  of 
Maebftk,  you  get  a  fragment  of  sound  Ethiopian  work  like  the  rendering  of  the  sleep- 
walking scene,  in  due  course  it  is  lifted  by  the  music-hall  and  finds  there  its  happy 
public.  In  the  theatre  the  public,  being  tossed  about  from  one  standard  to  another,  is 
unhappy  and  cannot  let  itself  go  in  its  receptivity  of  either  kind  of  pleasure — black 
or  white — because  it  is  never  certain  from  one  moment  to  another  which  is  going  to 
crop  up  next.  On  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  theatre  that  you  get 
a  very  good  piece  of  Ethiopian  work  like  Milestones  or  Bunty  pulls  the  Strings,  and 
then  for  the  time  being  the  theatre  becomes  a  music-hall  and  achieves  an  enormous 
sort  of  success.  The  theatre  at  present  only  succeeds  when  it  gives  up  trying  to  serve 
two  masters,  two  standards,  and,  unhappily,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  enough  men  to 
collaborate  in  the  service  of  the  standards  of  art  without  reference  to  the  standards  of 
success.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  good  intention  is  not  enough.  Imaginative  work 
may  never  achieve  the  immense  success  of  Ethiopian  work,  but  there  is  this  com- 
pensation, that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  the  failure  of  a  sincate  attempt  in  art, 
while  he  cannot  escape  chagrin  and  shame  at  failure  to  subserve  the  commercial 
interests  in  the  theatre,  and  ought — ought  he  not? — equally  to  suffer  at  success. 

It  is  clear,  then — or  I  hope  it  is — that  there  are  two  standards,  two  kinds  of  work  in 
the  theatre :  one  which  treats  of  life  as  it  seems  to  be  and  another  which  strives  to 
reveal  life  as  it  is  and  to  translate  into  human  terms  forces  which  lie  beyond  our 
perception.  In  either  kind  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for  is  efficiency,  without 
which  there  cannot  be  understanding  between  performers  and  audience.  The  efficiency 
of  the  Ethiopian,  like  that  of  the  good  advertiser,  seems  to  consist  almost  entirely  in 
reiteration,  whereas  the  efficiency  of  the  artist  is  shown  in  the  choice  and  creation  of 
the  convention  proper  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  list  of  entertainments  in  the  newspaper  and  see  how  many  of 
the  productions  in  the  West-End  call  for  the  application  of  the  standards  of  art.  So 
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few,  indeed,  that  the  task  becomes  rather  invidious.  The  alleged  "  funniest  play  in 
London  "  is  an  American  farce ;  there  is  a  drama  of  English  country-house  life  (a  la 
Galsworthy)  by  an  American  lady.  Ready  Money  is  American  ;  the  clever  people  in 
Hello  Ragtime  are,  like  the  music,  American  ;  Mr  Knoblanch,  with  one  foot  in  each  of 
two  theatres,  is  American,  while  of  native  farce  there  are  two  revivals — The  Importance 
of  being  Earnest  and  John  BuWs  other  Island,  and  the  Irish  farce  General  John  Ryan. 
Mr  Jewson  supplies  Esther  Costways,  a  melodrama,  while  Mr  Houghton  has  made 
an  unfortunate  attempt  to  conform  to  conventions  which  were  mentioned  long  before 
he  brought  his  talent  to  the  theatre  (your  conventions  may  be  absurd,  but  you  must 
believe  in  them  if  you  are  to  carry  conviftion).  Doormats  still  seems  to  prosper  in  its 
light  fantastic-sentimental  way.  In  solemn  isolation,  sole  representative  of  the 
"  serious  "  drama  in  London,  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
nation,  stands  The  Pretenders,  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  translated,  with  a  foreword,  by 
Mr  William  Archer.  It  is  not  a  good  play.  There  is  genius  in  it,  but  genius  struggling 
and  overlaid.  No  man,  not  even  the  greatest,  is  at  all  times  in  his  life  a  man  of  genius, 
and  it  is  precisely  with  the  work  of  men  of  genius  that  one  needs  to  be  careful  and 
almost  chary  of  acceptance.  Whole-hearted,  worshipping  surrender  is  positively 
dangerous,  very  unfair  to  the  poet,  and  confusing  for  his  audiences,  who  are  often 
left  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  are  expected  to  gainsay  their  own  im- 
pressions and  to  regard  as  a  virtue  in  one  man  the  dulness  which  in  another  they 
would  deride.  Was  it  not  Mr  Shaw  who  prayed  devoutly  to  be  delivered  from  his 
reputation,  and  that  before  it  had  grown  to  any  large  dimensions  ?  Ibsen's  genius  and 
reputation  cannot  away  with  the  fadt  that  many  scenes  of  The  Pretenders  are  dull,  that 
the  architecture  of  the  play  is  not  good,  and  the  people  living  in  it  often  become 
difficult  of  comprehension  because  the  scheme  of  the  tragedy  and  its  theme  are  dis- 
proportionate. The  play  seems  to  be  sub-Shakespearean,  and  the  poet  is  more  faithful 
to  an  alien  genius  than  he  is  to  his  own,  with  the  result  that  he  is  looking  all  the 
time  at  something  which  he  rather  admires  than  believes.  However,  the  production  at 
the  Haymarket  must  have  given  immense  satisfaction  to  many  of  the  serious  souls, 
who,  hating  the  false  joy  of  the  lighter  sort  of  play,  have  come  to  believe  that  boredom 
has  a  positive  merit  as  a  medicine,  and  that  nothing  is  serious  which  is  not  solemn.  It  is 
a  misunderstanding.  The  Importance  of  being  Earnest  is  a  more  serious  play  than  The 
Pretenders. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  impasse,  this  sort  of  mutual  cancellation  of  the  solemn  and  the 
frivolous  in  the  theatre.  Once  more  the  public  will  be  abused,  and  we  shall  be  told  that 
the  public  only  wants  empty  laughter.  This  may  be  true  of  the  dwindling  public  which 
goes  to  the  theatre.  It  is  not  true  of  the  great  public  which  goes  to  the  music-hall  simply 
because  there  it  finds  more  efficiency  and  less  pretentiousness.  What  has  happened  is 
this — that  the  music-hall  has  taken  over  the  work  of  the  theatre  as  Irving,  the  theatre's 
last  man  of  genius,  left  it,  so  that  the  theatre  has  either  to  find  other  and  higher  work 
to  do  or  cease  to  exist.  That  it  should  do  the  latter  is  inconceivable,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  for  the  young  men  to  profit  by  the  pioneer  work  of  Messrs  Shaw, 
Barker,  Yeats  and  Craig,  and  to  produce  an  art  of  the  theatre  which  shall  provide 
for  the  now  negledled  public  the  imaginative  food  of  its  desire.  Meanwhile  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  for  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  set  up  the  standards  of  art  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  men  who  live  by  the  standards  of  commerce,  and  such  work  as  can  be 
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done  must  still  be  subterranean,  the  slow,  patient  laying  of  foundations,  and  it  is  left 
to  critics  and  chroniclers  to  keep  the  interest  and  the  hope  of  the  public  alive. 

For  the  inspiration  of  achievement  there  are  the  Russian  Ballet,  and  the  work  of  the 
few  men  of  genius  who  find  expression  in  the  music-halls,  and  the  vitality  of  the  other 
arts.  Probably  the  healthiest  theatres  now  in  London  are  the  Lyceum  and'the  Prince's, 
where  managers  and  authors  adhere  honestly  to  a  tradition,  are  sincere,  and  do  believe 
in  what  they  are  doing,  and  do  see  to  it  that  the  acting  suits  the  play  and  that  the  play 
— such  as  it  is — is  not  sacrificed  to  the  adtors. 

But  what  of  the  English  drama  ?  The  West-End  stage  is  given  up  almost  entirely  to 
American,  and  French,  and  German,  and  Hungarian,  and  Italian  plays,  or  to  native 
productions  trimmed  and  cut  to  fit  the  personality  of  this  and  that  altar  or  adtress. 
Only  in  Mr  Barker's  theatres — and  in  the  Repertory  Theatres  in  the  provinces — is  the 
play  allowed  to  exist  for  it*  own  sake.  In  two  productions  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  vitally  important  task  of  liberating  Shakespeare  from 
bad  tradition.  A  Yiddish  actor  in  the  East-End  is  producing  plays  by  Tolstoi  and 
Gorky  as  though  they  meant  something  to  him.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  young 
men  are  beginning  to  unearth  the  buried  treasures  of  our  dramatic  literature.  Some  of 
our  finest  and  most  courageous  young  writers  are  interested  first  and  foremost  in  the 
dramatic  form.  There  are  many  play-producing  societies.  The  Horniman  Repertory 
Company  is  to  visit  the  Coronet  again  this  early  summer  and  to  drive  home  the  lesson 
which  London  began  dimly  to  realise  last  year,  when  it  showed  its  realisation  in  a 
thoroughly  metropolitan  boom  of  Mr  Houghton.  The  growth  of  the  new  theatre  is 
almost  swifter  than  the  decay  of  the  old.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  probably  have  an 
Annus  mirabilif,  when  the  new  theatre  will  burst  into  flower  and  bring  with  it  new 
adting,  new  decor,  new  lighting,  new  criticism ;  and  then  the  much-abused,  the  un- 
justly abused  public  will  come  back  into  the  theatre.  In  the  meantime  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  those  who  are  profiting  or  making  their  living  out  of  the  decay  of  the  old 
theatre,  or  the  interregnum,  to  be  enthusiastic  about,  or  even  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards, those  who  insist  that  a  drama  that  knows  not  poetry  and  is  not  poetically 
conceived  is  not  drama. 

GILBERT  CANNAN 
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FRENCH  CHRONICLE 

IT  would  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  think,  if  I  began  this  French  chronicle  with  a 
definition.  In  the  Irish  Review  of  October  last,  a  certain  Mr  Bodkin  quarrelled 
with  me  for  calling  the  article  published  in  the  POETRY  REVIEW  of  last  August 
"  Contemporary  French  Poetry,"  for,  he  said,  "  the  really  great  poets  of  the  age,  such 
men  as  Paul  Fort,  Ren6  Ghil,  A.  Ferdinand  Herold,  Gerard  d'Houville,  Francis 
Jammes,  Camille  Mauclair,  Stuart  Merrill  and  Henry  Spiess  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
mentioned  "  in  my  pages  ;  all  these  writers  are  "  contemporary  in  any  possible  sig- 
nificance that  may  be  given  to  the  word  "  ;  and  the  only  explanation  of  my  studied 
omissions  must  be  that  I  consider  them  already  out  of  date.  Wonderful !  And  H6rold, 
Mauclair,  Merrill,  Spiess  and  Gerard  d'Houville  (who  is  not  a  man,  but  Mme  Henri  de 
R6gnier)  are  great  poets  !  We  should  be  chary  of  the  word  great.  Victor  Hugo  was 
great  and  .  .  .  bite  comme  I 'Himalaya.  A  man  may  be  a  good  poet,  an  exquisite  poet, 
even,  and  you  will  do  him  a  disservice  by  calling  him  great.  Let  us  keep  the  word  for 
the  poet  whose  work  adds  a  new  and  important  province  to  literature.  Then  from  the 
mess  of  names  above,  only  those  of  Paul  Fort  and  Francis  Jammes  will  emerge.  But  it 
is  not  Mr  Bodkin's  uncertainty  as  a  critic  that  is  my  concern  at  the  moment.  A  poet,  I 
submit,  is  a  contemporary  of  the  generation  in  which  he  fought  his  youthful  battle,  of 
the  generation  in  which  he  formed  part  of  the  literary  movement.  Having  won  con- 
sideration and  reached  the  apex  of  his  achievement,  the  classical  period  of  his  art, 
he  no  longer  moves  forward,  but  turns  on  himself,  producing  mature,  perhaps  perfect 
work,  but  work  which  still  reflects  the  aesthetic  of  the  period  when  he  flung  him- 
self with  ardour  into  the  literary  combat.  Such  men  are  Viele-Grirfin,  Verhaeren, 
Paul  Fort,  Francis  Jammes. 

***** 

It  was  "  the  contemporary  movement  in  French  Poetry  "  that  formed  the  subject 
of  M.  Charles  Vildrac's  third  lecture  on  Modern  French  Poetry  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
in  November  last.  The  first  two  lectures  were  devoted  to  "  Paul  Verlaine,  his  character 
and  influence,"  and  "  Art  and  Academic  Art  in  the  work  of  modern  writers — More"as, 
Verhaeren,  Regnier,  Maeterlinck,  Jammes,  Paul  Fort."  M.  Vildrac  said  the  right 
thing  about  each  of  these  poets,  and  his  remarks  were  illuminated  by  the  very  wonder- 
ful reading  of  M.  Jacques  Copeau,  one  of  whose  missions  in  life  is  to  read  poetry  to 
people  who  will  listen.  But  in  the  third  lecture,  M.  Vildrac  could  only  find,  as  repre- 
senting the  "  contemporary  movement,"  MM.  Andre  Spire,  P.-J.  Jouve,  Luc  Durtain, 
and  Henri  Herz  (whom  he  mentioned  in  passing)  and  Duhamel,  Remains,  Arcos,  and 
Chenneviere,  the  author  of  a  dramatic  poem,  Le  PrinUmps.  At  the  end  of  this  lecture 
M.  Vildrac  fled  from  the  room,  and  M.  Copeau  read  half  a  dozen  poems  from  the 
lecturer's  Livre  £  Amour,  the  book  that  brought  him  fame.  Now,  I  have  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  strength,  virility,  and  intellectuality  of  the  group  of  poets  whose  names 
are  Duhamel,  Remains,  Arcos,  Vildrac,  and  Chenneviere ;  they  are  as  powerful  a 
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group  as  any  in  France  to-day  ;  but  I  think  that  M.  Vildrac  was  not  acting  fairly  and 
impartially  in  allowing  an  English  audience  to  believe  that  these  poets  alone  made  the 
"  Contemporary  Movement  in  French  Poetry."  His  answer,  I  know,  will  be  :  But  they 
alone  at  least  have  brought  new  elements  into  French  poetry  ;  and  this  may  be  true ; 
yet  there  are  other  good  poets  :  and  we  should  have  been  told  of  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Those  who  wish  for  information  about  the  literary  movement  in  France  to-day 
should  get  M.  Emile  Hen  riot's  book,  A  quoi  r  event  Its  jeunes  gens  (enquete  sur  la 
jeunesse  litteraire),  (H.  &  E.  Champion,  no  price).  Therein  may  be  found  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate,  in  the  words  of  the  men  concerned,  of  what  is  going  on,  and  an 
indication  of  its  direction. 

From  M.  Hcnriot's  inquiry,  one  word  seems  to  stand  out  more  than  any  other,  the 
word  classicism.  Every  group  uses  the  word.  Even  M.  P.-J.  Jouve,  replying  as  a 
unammiste  (he  is  not  one,  by  the  way),  means  classicism  when  he  speaks  of  their 
"  need  for  economy  "  which  "  impels  them  to  seek  for  the  most  naked  expression,  that 
which  is  most  devoid  of  artifice  and  rhetoric,  that  which  is  most  exactly  glued  (Flau- 
bert's word)  on  to  the  initial  entrtvision  of  the  mind."  But,  as  M.  Henri  Gheon  points 
out  in  his  book,  Nos  DirefJions,  there  are  two  utterly  opposed  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  classicism.  There  is  that  which  consists  in  setting  up  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
an  acknowledged  classical  period — in  France,  the  seventeenth  century — and  which 
finds  favour  in  those  writers  who  look  for  inspiration  to  the  ideals  of  the  now  defunct 
EfoU  Roman*,  founded  by  Jean  Moreas  with  Charles  Maurras,  Raymond  de  la  Tail- 
hede,  Maurice  du  Plessys,  and  Ernest  Raynaud.  Their  journals  are  la  Revue  Critique 
des  idfes  ft  Its  livrts,  F Action  franc^aise  and  Us  Guepes.  Their  sponsors  in  this  enc/utU 
are  MM.  Eugene  Marsun,  Henri  Clouard,  and  Jean-Marc  Bernard.  They  all  owe  a  great 
deal  of  their  driving  force  to  M.  Charles  Maurras,  the  wonderful  limpidity  of  whose 
style  is  in  itself  an  argument  in  their  favour.  But  there  is  another  classicism,  defined 
by  M.  Gheon  as  "  that  perfect  equilibrium  which  is  the  end  of  an  art  and  its  supreme 
victory," — and  "  what  was  once  classical  cannot  become  so  again."  I  find  in  the 
answer  of  M.  Jacques  Copeau  seme  admirable  words  on  this  subject.  "  For  my  part," 
he  says,  "  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  aspirations  of  the  day  are  connected  with  that 
fine  word  '  classicism  ' — provided  that  you  do  not  make  of  it  merely  a  literary  label, 
but  that  it  designates  an  attitude  of  the  will,  a  quality  of  the  mind;  provided  that 
nothing  human,  nothing  living  is  excluded  from  it,  nor  that  notion  of  research  and 
invention,  in  default  of  which  culture  is  sterile;  if,  in  short,  to  be  classical  is  to  bring  a 
sentiment  to  its  fulfilled  expression,  to  the  supreme  point  of  its  perfection,  of  its  style, 
from  whatever  depth  it  may  come,  from  whatever  obscurity  it  may  emerge,  from 
whatever  region  of  being,  however  unfrequented,  it  may  be  born."  It  will  be  part  of 
my  task,  no  doubt,  as  the  year  goes  on,  to  say  more  about  French  classical  tendencies ; 
but  if  I  were  asked  now  where  their  finest  expression  was  to  be  found,  I  think  I  should 
answer,  In  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Franchise,  of  which  M.  Copeau  is  the  director ;  .  .  .  any 
corrective  needed  may  be  found  in  La  Revue  Critique  Its  Id/es  et  its  Livrts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  four  books  that  are  classical  in  M.  Gheon's  sense;  they  represent  the  perfect 
equilibrium  of  the  an  of  their  respective  authors:  Francis  Viele-Griffin  and  La 
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Lumiere  de  Grece,  Emile  Verhaeren  and  Helens  de  Sparte  (Nouv.  Rev.  Franc.,  3.50 
both),  Paul  Fort  and  Vivre  en  Dieu  (Figuihe,  3.50),  Francis  Jammes  and  Les  Geor- 
giques  Chr'etiennes  (Mercure  de  France,  3.50). 

La  Lumiere  de  Grece  is  in  three  parts,  Pindare,  Sapho,  and  La  Legende  ailce  de 
Bellerophon  Hippalide.  Like  all  the  rest  of  M.  Viele-Griffin's  work,  these  poems  are 
written  in  free  rhythms — free,  that  is,  from  regard  for  a  conventional  form,  but  abso- 
lutely in  servitude  to  the  poet's  sense  of  movement ;  and  the  rhyme,  or,  in  its  stead, 
the  assonance,  is  used  to  mark  the  rhythm.  The  dialogues  in  which  Pindar  and  Sappho 
are  made  to  speak  their  hearts  and  the  legend  of  Bellerophon  are  full  of  passages  of  a 
very  rare  beauty.  M.  Viele-Griffin  is  what  the  French  call  a  meteque,  i.e.  a  foreigner 
turned  Frenchman,  in  this  case  an  American;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  speculation  that  the 
creator  of  Yeldis  owes  his  exquisite  lyrical  gift  to  an  ultimate  English  extraction.  M. 
Viele-Griffin  takes  three  characteristic  moments  in  Sappho's  life :  in  the  first,  Mnece- 
dic6  asks  Sappho  why  she  does  not  take  a  husband : 

L'amour  est  desir,  Mnecedice, 

grain  seme,  fleur  d'avril ; 

si  1'amour  possedait,  Mnecedice, 

que  desirerait-il  ? 

II  desire  et  n'a  pas,  Mnecedice  ma  prude, 

1'amour  espere  et  craint: 

il  est  incertitude ; 

il  doit  craindre  de  perdre 

ce  qu'il  croit  posseder  une  heure, 

sinon  il  n'est  plus  le  desir, 

Mnecedice,  ma  fleur. 

In  the  second,  Sappho  repulses  the  love  of  Alczus,  in  whom  she  admires  the  hero  and 
not  the  man.  The  third  episode  is  Sappho's  death.  The  winged  Legend  of  Bellerophon 
is  as  admirable  a  story  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  verse. 

»  »  *  *  * 

It  is  disconcerting  that,  after  having  celebrated  the  Tentacular  Towns,  the  Tumultu- 
ous Forces,  and  the  Multiple  Splendour  of  the  modern  world,  after  having  sung  the 
Whole  of  Flanders,  M.  Emile  Verhaeren  should  turn  to  Greece  for  a  subjeCt,  the  home- 
coming of  Helen  to  Sparta,  where  she  finds,  not  the  peace  and  the  rest  she  had  ex- 
pedted  in  the  arms  of  Menelaus,  but  the  tormented  desire  of  her  half-brother,  Castor, 
and  the  illicit  love  of  her  niece,  Eleclra,  turning  her  haven  into  a  place  of  disquietude 
and  anguish.  Castor  kills  Menelaus  and  is  in  turn  slain  by  ElecTra,  as  he  stoops  to 
quench  his  thirst  after  the  deed;  and  Pollux,  who  had  stewarded  for  Menelaus  while 
that  king  was  besieging  Troy,  remembers  the  words  of  his  father  Zeus  : 

Tu  seras  maitre 
Et  regneras  dument  sur  les  peuples  domptes. 

But  Helen  refuses  to  share  the  kingdom  offered  to  him  by  the  popular  voice;  she  is 
tired,  and  beaten  by  the  desire  she  feels  around  her ;  and,  in  the  last  scene,  amid  the 
rut  of  nature,  satyrs,  naiades,  bacchantes  proclaiming  their  dementia  towards  her,  she 
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implores  Zeus  to  annihilate  her,  for  even  the  earth  would  burn  her  dead  flesh.  Zeus 
answers : 

II  te  fallait  iai»ir  1'adrenite  rebelk 

Poor  en  tordre  la  force  et  la  rapreme  ardeor : 

Mai*  tn  n'etaii  que  femme  et  li  ta  chair  fat  belle  • 

Too  front  n'impota  point  1'orgueil  de  u  tplendeur, 

and,  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  he  takes  her  up  to  heaven.  I  do  not  know  how  this  play 
was  received  at  the  Chatelet.  It  is  hardly  a  good  play,  since  it  rams  on  an  anticlimax, 
the  homecoming  of  Helen,  with  a  weak  centra]  figure,  a  weatherwise  and  weary  Helen ; 
and,  although  the  passage  from  Lts  Villa  TenUuulaires  by  way  of  La  Multiple 
Spltndtur  and  Lts  Rkytbmei  Souverains  to  Helene  It  SparU  is  easy  to  follow,  I  am  not 
sure  that,  in  the  end,  either  the  glory  of  Helen  or  that  of  a  great  poet  has  been  well 
served. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Vivre  en  Dieu"  is  to  be  a  poet  (EnUiUn-moi  bien:  dteu?  jt  veux  dire  un  ul  hommt 
fu'il  pent  river  s*  vie  fun  bout  it  famtre  tout),  and  in  the  case  of  Paul  Fort,  a  Prince 
of  Poets.  Every  book  that  he  publishes  seals  the  appropriateness  of  that  choice  by  the 
French  poets.  Mallarme'  was  a  wise  and  lofty  prince;  and  his  disciples  received  the  law 
from  him  in  his  quietude  and  seclusion.  Verlaine  was  unwise,  and,  in  his  life,  ignoble: 
his  disciples  followed  him  from  cafe"  to  cafe;  his  law  was  the  caprice  of  the  moment  and 
the  absinthe:  tout  est  bel  et  hon  qui  est  M  et  bon,  fou  qu'tl  vienne  et  par  quelque  protede 
qutl  lott  obunu;  but  at  the  back  of  that  caprice  was  a  vivid  appreciation  of  good 
poetry.  Leon  Dierx,  third  in  the  dynasty  of  princes,  was  a  noble  figure-head,  who  had 
but  few  dealings  with  the  poets,  his  subjects.  But  Paul  Fort  is  with  them,  of  them,  and 
for  them,  their  friend,  comrade  and  defender.  Here  is  a  passage  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Returning  from  Ferte-Milon,  where  he  had  been  to  watch  the  Birth  of  Spring, 
he  reflects  on  the  wonhlessness  of  friendship  : 

Et  gardoru-la,  cette  fierte,  gardont-la  bien.  Rcpootton*  1'amitie,  ce  fantome  aox  cent  naini. 
J'ai  dit,  je  fait  deal  pa*  et  rencontre,  A  dooccnr!  content  de  me  reroir,  an  cher  poete  en  plena. 

Je  Ir  coniolc  on  brin— de  toate  ma  tendresie.  "Db-moi  ta  pein«."  On  »a,  bras  deuui,  brat 
dritout.  "Hier  elle  at  panic,  je  n'ai  plu»  de  maltre**e.  Qa'avez-vooi  m  li-bur"  "  Je  n'ai 
rien  rn  da  tout." 

44 You*  uvez  que  lur  VOM,  Spioi  fait  dea  conferences."  "Ou  done  1 "  "Ffasvssg,  Geneve."  .  .  . 
"  Eh  man,  vivc  la  France ! "  "  je  ne  ui»  qui  doit  en  faire  am  Etodiantt.  Amount  ce  voyage  ?  Vout 
avez  1'iir  content." 

"Oui,  h!  je  tab  content.  Cett  meme  ridicule.  .  .  .  Vient,  noat  la  chercheront  ta  Laorette 
adoree!  Figare-toi,  man  cher,  j'etaii  de*esper£."  "Poorquoi?"  "Rien.  "  j'avait  prii  un  mal  de 
creptHcole." 

Alone  in  a  railway  carriage  with  the  recollections  of  a  holiday  and  the  melancholy  of 
a  return,  he  gives  way  to  despondency;  but  the  chance  encounter  of  a  friend,  and  hey ! 
all  is  gone.  He  is  like  a  sensitive  mercurial  thermometer  with  a  recording  attachment; 
he  registers  every  change  of  temperature  ...  of  temperament;  in  doing  so,  he  makes 
poetry  of  all  the  incidents  of  hi*  life.  They  go  through  his  brain,  and  come  out  clothed 
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in  raiment  of  fantasy,  of  delicious  humour  and  gaiety,  or  of  tragedy.  He  is  full  of 
laughter;  but  it  is  that  fine  laughter  which  is  not  far  from  tears.  In  the  poem  called 
"  Vivre  en  Dieu  "  he  is  grave  and  brave  before  the  problem  of  life. 

After  "  Vivre  en  Dieu  "  and  the  series  of  poems  entitled  La  Naissance  du  Printemps 
h  la  Ferte-Milon,  in  this  volume,  Paul  Fort  publishes  the  third  chapter  of  his  poetical 
autobiography,  UAventure  Elernelle  (the  first  chapter  appeared  in  L'Aventure  Eter- 
nelle  and  the  second  in  Montlhery-la-Bataille).  I  wish  to  quote  one  passage  from  this 
third  chapter  : 

Ce  que  je  dois  a  Moreas  ne  peut  etre  dit  en  paroles.  J'avais  une  ame  obscure  et  lasse.  Quasiment 
il  en  fit  la  folle 

F6e  des  feux  libres  dans  1'ether.  "Aerez,  aerez  les  mots !  Qu'ils  soient  de  ces  flammes  legeres 
dansant  plus  haut  que  les  flambeaux." 

Ce  que  j'appris  de  Mordas  fut  mon  secret.  Non  pas  pour  lui,  puisque  vivant — mon  maitre! 
hela»  !  il  savait  tout  comme  aujourd'hui. 

"  A£rez  les  mots  !  "  Paul  Fort's  case  is  one  of  those  wherein  the  influence  of  Moreas 
has  not  been  pernicious — the  influence  of  a  stylist  on  an  original  poet.  Each  succeed- 
ing book  that  Paul  Fort  now  publishes  shows  a  growing  clarity  of  style,  or,  to  use  his 
own — Moreas's — words,  his  poems  are  more  and  more  ces  ftamm.es  legeres  dansant  plus 
haut  que  les  flambeaux. 


What  are  we  to  say  of  Les  Gtorgiques  Chretiennes  ?  M.  Francis  Jammes  is  a  fervent 
Roman  Catholic.  "At  the  threshold  of  this  work,"  he  says  in  a  prefatory  note,  "  I 
confirm  that  I  ?.m  a  Roman  Catholic  humbly  submissive  to  all  the  decisions  of  my 
Pope,  H.H.  Pius  X,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  True  God.  .  .  ."  He  lives  a  pastoral 
life  at  Orthez  in  the  Basses-Pyrenees.  His  poetry  hitherto  has  been  cherished  for  three 
things :  its  simplicity,  its  sincerity,  and  its  spontaneity,  and  for  the  scents  of  field  and 
wood  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  his  verses.  And  these  verses  were  not  made  with  a 
mechanical  beat;  they  were  at  times  deliciously  awkward;  they  stammered;  they  did 
not  always  rhyme;  the  final  syllable  would  evoke  a  trembling  echo,  an  assonance,  and 
that  was  all;  sometimes,  however,  they  were  as  melancholy  and  as  sustained  as  the 
long  sigh  of  the  wind  in  an  aspen-tree.  But  now  : 

Maintenant  il  me  faut  du  calme  pour  ecrire 
Car  ma  barbe  blanchit  autour  de  mon  sourire. 

J'entreprends  dans  mon  age  mur  ce  grand  labeur. 
II  est  le  fruit  que  donne  au  bel  Etc  la  fleur. 

And  this  "  great  labour  "  is  the  writing  of  the  Christian  Georgics,  in  seven  books,  com- 
posed of  couplets  like  the  two  quoted,  each  making  a  complete  statement,  ending  in  a 
full  stop — a  form  so  restricted  that  its  only  use  would  seem  to  be  for  the  rhyming  do 
maxims  and  epigrams;  but  M.  Jammes,  in  his  ripe  age  and  his  conviction  of  grace,  haf 
deliberately  chosen  it  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  his  most  earnest  beliefs  ans 
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his  message,  raising  a  mountain  in  the  path  of  his  genius,  to  make  his  work  more 
worthy.  Les  Georgiques  Cbretiennes  are  a  monument  to  his  faith.. 

Needless  to  say,  however,  Les  Georgiques  Chretiennts  are  not  georgics ;  they  are  not 
a  treatise  on  husbandry ;  they  might  have  been  called  eclogues,  but  there  would  have 
been  no  challenge  in  that  word.  The  seven  books  describe  the  life  and  labours  of  a 
simple,  pious  peasant  folk,  that  exists  perhaps  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 
Passages  of  the  flattest  prose — breathing-spaces,  no  donbt — alternate  with  passages  of 
real  beauty;  and  it  is  as  a  whole  that  the  book  will  finally  be  judged. 


Two  of  the  greatest  influences  in  France,  at  the  present  time,  are  Fraacis  Jammes 
and  Paul  Gaudcl,  both  Catholics.  In  A  quoi  rtvent  Us  jeunes  gens,  their  names  are  in- 
voked eleven  and  twelve  times  respectively.  Their  m»st  fervent  admirers,  no  doubt, 
are  on  fail*  r^auike  de  Ftrmie  littermire  conUmporaine,  as  M.  J.-M.  Bernard  pots  it  in 
La  Revue  Critique  of  January  10.  He  himself  is  on  Fail*  droiu — generalissimi,  Maurice 
Barres  (seventeen  time*)  and  Charles  Maurras  (fourteen  times).  But  M.  Claudel  is  also 
much  in  favour  with  tttile  droite;  you  will  find  his  praise  by  that  wing  both  in  the  book 
cited  and  in  the  same  number  of  the  same  review,  and  also  in  M.  Bernard's  Anthology, 
Pages  politiques  Its  poetes  /ranfats.  In  truth,  M.  Paul  Claude!,  as  a  great  poet,  whose 
humanity  is  all-embracing,  appeals  to  all  the  literary  secb,  except  that  to  which  M . 
Maurice  Boissaxd  of  the  Mercure  It  France  belongs;  and  what  is  that  ?  To  some,  M. 
Claudel  has  restored  the  sense  of  veneration;  to  others,  he  is  a  great  lyric  poet,  whose 
seduftion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid;  others  he  has  taught  how  to  think  usefully  and 
nobly,  how  to  tear  themselves  from  the  consideration  of  their  easy  pleasures  and 
ephemeral  pains;  toothers,  he  is  the  most  considerable  dramatic  poet  of  the  time. 

I  have  of  the  works  of  Clandel  these  volumes:  Thi&tre  (premiere  sine),  vol.  I,  The 
fOr,  first  and  second  versions,  vol.  II,  La  Pille,  first  and  second  versions,  vol.  Ill, 
La  Jeunt  Filie  Violaine  and  FEckange,  vol.  IV,  Lt  Rtpos  du  septieme  Jour,  L'Agamem- 
non  fEstbylt  and  Vers  fExil,  and  three  philosophical  essays  under  the  tide  Art 
Poitique — all  these  five  volumes  are  published  by  the  Mercure  it  Franet  (3.50).  I  have 
also  FOuge,  drame,  and  T  Annonte  fails  J  Marie,  mystere  en  quatre  ac~les  et  un  pro- 
logue— these  two  published  by  I*  Nouvtlle  Revue  Fran^aise  (3.50).  But  there  are  other 
works  which  I  have  not  seen  yet :  Cette  Heure  qui  est  entre  It  Printemps  ft  fEU,  cantate 
i  trois  voix  (N.R.F.,  to  fr.),  Connatssance  It  fEst,  prose  pieces  (M.  it  F.,  3.50);  and 
Partage  It  Midi,  drame,  Cinq  grtndts  odes  suivits  fun  procession*!  pour  saluer  If 
stick  nouveau,  and  Hymnes.  These  latter  are  out  of  print  or  have  not  yet  appeared  in 
book  form.  In  his  essay  on  Paul  Gaudel  (M.  It  F.,  December  16,  1912,  January  I, 
191 3),  M.  Georges  Duhamel,  poet  and  critic  of  poetry  for  the  Mtrcure  de  France,  one  of 
most  intelligent  of  the  younger  French  writers,  and  one  whose  judgments  are 
i  interesting — we  can  ask  no  more  of  a  judgment — M.  Georges  Duhamel  says  that 
1's  works  should  be  read  in  this  order :  Connaissanet  de  FEsl,  FOtage,  f  Echange, 
TAnnante  faite  a  Marie;  then,  by  comparing  the  latter  with  la  Jeune  fills  Violaint, 
which  is  a  land  of  first  version,  you  will  be  prepared  to  compare,  each  with  the  other, 
the  two  versions  of  lilt  fOr  and  La  Pille.  The  Odes,  Hymnes,  Ptrtage  de  Midi, 
Repot  du  stptteme  Jour  and  other  works  may  next  be  read  ;  but,  finally,  Art  Poftique, 
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which  is  an  introduction  to  M.  Claudel's  whole  work,  but  that  kind  of  introdu&ion 
which  must  be  read  last  of  all. 

Although  the  bulk  of  M.  Claudel's  work  is  dramatic  in  form,  none  of  his  dramas 
had  been  produced  before  the  end  of  1912,  when  M.  Lugne-Poe  played  TAnnome  faite 
a  Marie  at  the  Theatre  de  1'CEuvre.  It  was,  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  who  was 
present,  a  revelation.  This  is  what  M.  Andre  du  Fresnois,  the  dramatic  critic  of  La 
Revue  critique  writes  about  it : 

Drama  and  personages  have  the  simplicity  of  creations  of  genius.  When  literatures  age  and 
souls  atrophy,  characters  are  seen  to  become  more  and  more  complex.  They  are  believed  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  reality  thus.  But  one  day,  returning  to  some  masterpiece,  we  perceive  that 
everything  was  contained  in  its  fecund  unity.  The  personages  appear  as  centres.  They  reach  a 
degree  in  a  higher  life,  a  symbolic  life,  and  yet  they  remain  strongly  human  and  true.  At  a  certain 
height,  realism  and  idealism  are  no  more  opposed  than  was  for  Moreas  romanticism  and  classicism. 
It  seems  very  much  as  if  the  art  of  M.  Claudel  had  reached  that  height.  Nothing  would  be  more 
idle  than  to  analyse  in  a  few  lines  I'Annonce  fatte  a  Marie. . . .  Innumerable  quotations  alone  would 
convey  any  idea  of  it.  ...  This  work  is  wholly  steeped  in  poetry,  wholly  animated  by  faith,  but 
also  wholly  sustained  by  a  just  notion  of  the  realities  of  the  earth.  It  has  sprung,  incomparably 
fresh  and  young,  from  a  secular  tradition  and  from  the  very  deeps  of  French  Catholic  conscious- 
ness. It  is  sublime  and  familiar,  popular  and  mystical. 

And  M.  Philippe  Rendure  in  T Independence  (January  1913),  writes: 

Since  the  representations  by  1'CEuvre  (of  VAnnonce)  M.  Paul  Claudel  is  without  contest  the 
first  of  dramatists.  We  do  not  possess  a  legendary  drama :  it  is  true  we  have  seen  at  our  theatres 
hist/iires  a  costumes,  but  they  were  only  stupid  (certain  contrivances  of  Sardou  and  of  Catnlle 
Mendes,  for  example).  We  have  seen  pretty  little  stories,  rather  well  turned,  sometimes  quite 
captivating ;  but  dramas  that  have  come  from  the  French  race,  dramas  that  speak  to  our  hearts 
because  they  stir  up  in  us  the  old  forces  which  made  our  past  greatness :  faith  and  military 
courage,  attachment  to  the  land,  idealism  and  will-power  (think  of  Anne  Vercors,  who  starts  for 
the  Crusades  because  he  is  too  happy  and  because  the  country  is  overrun  with  too  many  bands 
of  poor),  dramas  of  this  order  we  have  never  had. 

After  that,  M.  Henri  Gheon  may  well  have  said  that  the  French  possess  to-day  a  great 
tragic  poet,  "  capable  ...  of  communicating  to  the  French  theatre  a  vitality  which 
it  has  never  known  "  (Nos  Directions,  p.  93). 

For  Claudel,  /  am,  I  breathe,  I  make  a  verse  are  identities ;  into  the  mouth  of  Coeuvre 
(La  Ville)  in  whom  may  be  divined  more  than  one  trait  that  belongs  to  Claudel 
himself,  are  put  these  words : 

O  mon  fils !  lorsque  j'etais  un  poete  entre  les  homines, 

J'inventais  ce  vers  qui  n'avait  ni  rime  ni  metre, 

Et  je  le  definissais  dans  le  secret  de  mon  coeur  cette  fonction  double  et  reciproque 

Par  laquelle  1'homme  absorbe  la  vie,  et  restitue  dans  1'adle  supreme  de  Pexpiration, 

Une  parole  intelligible. 

And  this  cadenced  speech,  this  parole  intelligible,  pours  forth  with  the  changing  speeds 
of  dramatic  necessity,  of  which  its  beat  has  the  strength ;  it  is  easy  to  see  therefore  why 
Claudel's  lyricism  broke  the  bondage  of  the  alexandrine.  It  is  moreover  a  lyricism  that 
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amplifies  speech  by  the  constant  creation  of  new  metaphors,  new  images — this,  indeed, 
being  the  sign-manual  of  all  great  poetry. 

The  conflicts  in  Claudel's  plays  have  no  fixed  relationships  to  any  determinate  time 
and  place ;  they  may  be  said  to  have  the  dimensions  of  an  absolute.  It  is  true  that  the 
time  and  place  of  CEchangt  would  appear  to  be  the  America  of  to-day ;  that  FAnnonce 
fattf  a  Marie  takes  place  in  a  "  Moyen-age  de  convention,"  and  COtagt  is  apparently 
an  historical  drama  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  characters  in  these  plays 
emerge  from  the  time  and  space  allotted  to  them  and  become  universal,  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  great  sentiments  and  the  great  passions  that  have  agitated  humanity  for 
all  time.  And  this  is  even  more  so  in  the  other  dramas.  Who  could  assign  a  time  and 
place  to  Tlu  if  Or,  or  to  La  Villt,  or  to  Li  Repos  du  septieme  Jour  ?  The  characters,  too, 
are  creations  worthy,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned  with  Shakespeare's  finest :  Simon 
Agnel,  Cceuvre,  Besme,  Avarc,  Louis  Laine,  Thomas  Pollock,  Georges  de  Coufontaine, 
Toussaint  Turelure,  Anne  Vercors,  Jacques  Hury ;  and  the  women :  the  princess  in 
lilt  fOr,  Lala,  Marthe,  Lechy  Elbernon,  Violaine,  Mara,  Sygne  de  Coufontaine  :  they 
are  distinct ;  they  remain  in  one's  memory.  And  this  characterisation  is  intensified 
rather  than  weakened  by  the  lyricism  with  which  Claude!  invests  each  personage — a 
sm  that  is  often  the  speech  of  their  creator  himself. 

I  wish  to  close  these  notes  on  Claude!  by  quoting  from  a  noble  passage  of  M.  Du- 
hamel's  essay : 

"  The  God  of  Gaud  el !  I  di*cern  him  in  all  these  drama*,  at  we  find  the  tame  supernatural 
figure  of  Christ  in  ill  the  picture*  of  Rembrandt.  The  image*  that  Qaudel  off  en  u*  of  the  divine 
penon  proceed,  all  of  them,  from  the  umc  absolute  model ;  but  in  the  latter  he  has  an  angry  bear- 
log,  while  in  Claude!  he  H  mansuetude  and  sovereign  companion. 

"  I  most  confess  to  a  secret  and  ferrent  delight  in  this  God  of  FOugt,  for  this  God,  of  whoa 
Badiloax, "  le  grot  honune  charge  de  matiere  et  de  picket,"  is  the  komble  and  imperious  ad  vocate: 

O  moo  enfant,  quoi  de  pint  faiblc  et  de  pin*  deaarme 

One  Dien  qnaad  II  ne  pent  rien  tan*  noos  ? — L'Outgt,  p.  122. 

Dien  n'est  pat  au-de*sn*  de  nous,  mail  ao-destoas. 

Et  ce  n'est  pat  selon  votre  force  qae  je  TOU*  tente,  mail  seloo  *otre  ftMatc.—L'Otage,  p.  136. 

"Who  would  refuse  hit  admiration  for  such  a  conception  of  God?  Who  can  disregard  the 
sublime  moral  ralne  of  such  a  faith?  .  .  .  How  I  admire  this  human  God  who  u  according  to  the 
mature  of  men's  honouring  of  him,  who  need*,  in  order  to  be  great,  the  greatness  and  the 
getxrosity  of  men !  " 

These  notes  are  inadequate,  I  know ;  but  a  work  of  an  comes  to  us  first  as  sensation ; 
appreciation  follows  after ;  and  the  greater  the  artist,  the  harder  will  it  be  to  express 
our  appreciation,  since  we  must  meditate  at  length  on  a  new  interpretation  of  life. 
If.  Duhamel's  essay  is  a  very  able  and  maturely  considered  exposition  of  Gaudel's 
art  and  philosophy ;  and  the  reader  will  find  in  that  essay  what  I  have  been  unable  to 
give  him  here.  But  he  must  first  of  all  read  Claudel's  own  works.  (NoTE :  M.  Du- 
hamel's essay  has  just  been  published  as  a  book  by  the  M.  de  F.,  2.50.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fourth  series  of  M .  Remy  de  Gourmont's  Promenades  Litter  air es  (Mercure,  3.50) 
opens  with  92  pages  of  his  "  Souvenirs  du  Symbolisme."  Why  were  they  not  346 
pages,  the  whole  book?  However,  here  is  what  M.  de  Gourmont  remembers  of  Stlphane 
Mallarme,  Paul  Verlaine,  Jean  Moreas,  Villiers  de  Piste  Adam,  the  groups  that  formed 
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round  Anatole  Baju,  Rene  Ghil  and  Gustave  Kahn,  and  lastly  a  short  history  of  Le 
Mercure  de  France.  M.  de  Gourmont's  criticism  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that  I 
know ;  it  always  seems  as  though,  once  he  has  spoken,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
And  this  is  true,  because,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  sees  with  absolute  clearness  and 
amazing  penetration.  To  say  anything  fresh,  you  must  change  the  point  of  view,  and 
then  you  get  a  new  truth,  which  does  not  necessarily  displace  the  old.  And  this  book 
is  M.  de  Gourmont's  journalism,  made  up  of  his  articles  contributed  to  Le  Temps  and 
elsewhere ;  yet  what  could  be  more  satisfying  than  the  following  about  Mallarm^  ? — 
"  The  obscurity  of  some  of  his  verses  was  held  up  to  him  as  a  crime,  no  credit  being 
given  for  all  the  limpid  part  of  his  work,  and  no  attempt  being  made  to  grip  the  facl: 
that,  by  the  logic  of  his  symbolist  aesthetic  itself,  he  had  been  led  to  reject  all  but  the 
second  term  of  the  comparison.  Classic  poetry,  so  clear  on  that  account,  and  to 
monotonous,  expresses  both.  Victor  Hugo  and  Flaubert  united  them  in  one  complex 
metaphor.  Mallarme  severed  them  once  more,  and  only  allowed  the  second  image  to 
be  seen,  that  which  served  to  throw  light  on  and  poetise  the  first."  And  so  on.  It  i« 
these  qualities  of  clarity  of  expression  and  perfect  comprehension — the  two  paired  are 
not  so  monotonous,  I  assure  you — that  make  M.  Gourmont's  Deux  Livres  des  Masques 
so  valuable  a  document  in  any  consideration  of  the  symbolist  art — and  these  souvenirs 
the  indispensable  appendix  to  the  Masques.  The  other  essays  in  the  book  bear  witness 
to  M.  de  Gourmont's  wide  and  amazing  culture.  His  wisdomis  a  thing  to  rejoice  in. 

***** 

This  chronicle  has  dealt  exclusively  with  les  maitres ;  in  my  next,  I  will  return  to  les 
jeunes ;  I  acknowledge  now :  Presences,  poems  by  P.-J.  Jouve  (G.  Cres  &  Cie,  no  price) ; 
Dans  f 'Ombre  des  Statues,  a  drama  by  Georges  Duhamel ;  Decouvertes,  prose  pieces,  by 
Charles  Vildrac ;  La  Danse  devant  FArcbe,  poem,  by  Henri  Franck  (Now.  Rev.  Fran., 
3.50  each)  ;  Les  Apartes,  poems  by  Henri  Herz  (Phalange,  2  f  r.)  ;  Les  Fetes  Quotidiennes, 
poems,  by  Guy  Charles  Cros ;  Odes  et  Prieres,  by  Jules  Remains ;  Ariel  Esclave, 
poems,  by  Louis  Mandin  (M.  de  F.,  3.50  each) ;  Paroles  devant  la  Vie,  by  Alexandre 
Mercereau  (Figuiere,  3.50).  Those  who  are  in  search  of  what  is  best  in  the  younger 
generation  in  France  should  follow  these  poets :  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
Mercure  di  France  have  published  in  a  fine,  well-printed  volume  under  the  general 
title  (Euvres  d'Emile  ferhaeren,  the  books  Les  Campagnes  Hallucinees,  Us  Filles 
fsntaculaires — Les  Douze  Mots,  Les  Visages  de  la  Vie.  Uniform  with  this  is  (Euvres 
f  Arthur  Rimbaud — vers  et  prose — revues  sur  les  manuscrits  originaux  et  les  premieres 
editions,  mises  en  ordre  et  annotees  par  Paterne  Berrichon,  with  Poemes  Retrouves 
and  Preface  by  Paul  Claudel.  These  two  volumes  are  7  fr.  each.  I  shall  return  to  both 
of  them.  I  have  also  received :  Pages  Politiques  des  Pastes  Franc:ais  (Librairie  Nation- 
ale,  3.50),  an  anthology  by  Jean-Marc  Bernard ;  the  anthology  is  royalist ;  W .  B. 
Yeats,  an  essay  by  Jethro  Bithell  (Editions  du  Masque,  no  price) ;  and  an  essay  on  La 
Litterature  Irlandaise  Contemporaine  (Sansot,  2  fr.).  All  the  books  mentioned  in  this 
article  may  be  obtained  from  the  Poetry  Bookshop. 

F.  S.  FLINT 

NOTE. — In  the  June  number  of  POETRT  AND  DRAMA  our  correspondent,  Mr  T.  E.  Hulme, 
will  contribute  a  German  Chronicle,  and  Mr  Arundel  del  Re  will  contribute  aa 
Italian  Chronicle. 
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THE   VOYAGE 


THE  night  before  our  Lady's  day 
I  came  to  a  break  in  my  outward  way, 
To  where  the  land's  end  seemed  to  be; 
For  now  in  a  dark  immensity 
Great  water  flowed,  and  out  of  the  west 
The  wind  came  wet,  bringing  unrest 
To  all  the  earth  from  the  open  main ; 
And  I  felt  the  darkness  her  doors  twain 
Open  and  shut  as  the  sea  surged, 
Like  her  pulse  made  audible. 

There  was  nought  that  a  man  could  tell 
Between  me  and  the  ways  of  sleep, 
Save  that  flood-water  dark  and  deep, 
And  wind  most  hot  and  passionate 
Which  called  me  meet  I  know  not  what  fate 
Near  or  far  off ;  but  I  knew  that  a  man, 
With  bright  blue  eyes  in  his  face  of  tan 
And  teeth  as  white  as  the  cherry  flower, 
Was  by  who  said,  "  This  is  the  hour 
When  you  and  I  take  boat.  The  ship 
Rides  out  yonder,  the  tide's  at  neap. 
Come,  you  shall  see  the  cities  of  men, 
And  the  plains  and  mountains  and  rivers  of  them, 
And  what  the  folk  do  under  the  eye 
Of  the  sun,  and  learn  of  their  mystery." 
Stilly  he  spake,  as  if  from  his  bed 
Of  flowers  and  tapers  the  folded  dead 
Should  speak,  not  winking  his  shut  eyes 
Nor  breaking  the  dream  wherein  he  lies, 
Stilly  smiling,  wise  and  not  fierce. 

Rending  the  dark  with  eyes  and  ears, 
I  saw  a  ship  but  a  bowshot  out, 
I  saw  her  headlight  leap  and  lout 
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As  she  dipt  to  the  trough  or  climbed  to  be 

Atop  the  ridges  of  that  dark  sea. 

I  heard  the  waves  break  at  her  bows 

And  the  cries  of  sailors  at  work  or  carouse 

As  they  clankt  the  anchor  chain 

Against  the  word  to  haul  amain ; 

And  I  saw  lights  running  here  and  there 

Over  the  deck,  and  knew  what  air 

Sang  in  her  shrouds.  Then  I  took  boat — 

He  pusht  her  out  and  I  felt  her  float 

On  unknown  sea  from  the  unseen  shore — 

I  at  the  helm  and  he  at  the  oar 

Climbed  the  ridges  of  that  dark  sea 

Through  the  black  water  racing  free, 

To  rock  in  the  lew  of  the  ship's  side, 

Straining  there,  head  to  tide, 

With  broad  dipt  bosom  and  lifted  wing, 

Lightly  swaying,  a  living  thing, 

Strained  to  windward. 

The  anchor  weighed, 
She  shook  herself,  now  stoopt,  now  stayd, 
And  drave  her  course  into  the  wind. 
The  white  foam  flew  and  stream'd  behind, 
Flakes  and  splinters  of  pale  gold — 
So  God  further  the  ship  !  Behold, 
The  mast  is  a  pointer,  a  wagging  lance 
Weaving  arcs  where  the  mad  stars  dance 
Over  the  sky,  as  over  the  turf 
The  windy  tree-tops !  With  snap  of  surf, 
With  surge  and  swallow  along  the  keel, 
With  plunging  nose  and  dripping  heel 
She  took  the  seas.  As  for  me  I  slept 
While  about  the  world's  girdle  the  sun  crept, 
And  stars  paled,  and  Earth  was  tired, 
Like  a  woman  too  much  desired 
And  loved  until  she  swoons  away. 
The  stars  went  out,  the  Earth  grew  grey, 
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And  I  slept  long  on  the  breast  of  the  sea 
Till  the  broad  morning  awakened  me. 

O  brave  world  that  I  lookt  upon ! 
Out  on  the  green-capt  cliffs  in  the  sun 
The  steeple  bells  were  calling  to  God 
Faithful  people ;  white  gulls  rode 
Placid  the  ponded  sea  ;  the  trees 
Out  of  heaven  call'd  down  a  breeze 
And,  whispering  to  it,  wafted  it 
Over  the  sea.  Like  a  wide  sheet 
Of  fairy  water  silver-white 
The  sea  lay  dimpling  in  the  light, 
Streakt  and  fretted  with  stipples  where 
The  wind  had  kist  her  bosom  fair 
And  left  a  blush  to  tell  his  daring. 
The  breeze  held  on  and  shaped  our  faring 
West  by  south.  It  came  on  our  quarter 
And  drave  us  off  into  deep  water, 
Out  of  sight  of  homely  thing, 
Tilth  and  pasture  and  farm-steading, 
White  villages,  red-rooft  towns, 
Gray  manors  in  folds  of  the  downs 
Hinting  the  kindly  gods  of  the  hearth  ; 
Out  from  the  confines  of  the  earth 
To  where  in  sounding  perilous  seas 
Lay  hid  the  Cassiterides ; 
To  water  spread  in  a  circle  dim 
To  a  faint  far  edge,  to  a  silver  rim  : 
And  the  sky  was  a  whole  unbroken  cup 
Of  clear  crystal,  and  hid  us  up. 

Four  nights,  four  days  since  we  set  sail 
We  drave  the  seas  on  a  following  gale 
With  never  hint  of  the  land  or  sight 
Of  passing  ship ;  but  the  fifth  night 
The  stars  were  suddenly  quencht,  there  fell 
A  hush  on  the  sea,  with  a  long  swell 
Wherein  we  wallow'd  and  sat  dumb, 
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Grimly  waiting  the  storm  to  come, 
Bow'd  as  a  man  is  bow'd  who  saith, 
The  end  is  near,  when  the  end  is  death. 
Sudden  it  struck  us  flat,  and  the  ship 
Reel'd ;  but  then,  as  horse  to  a  whip 
Shudders  and  lays  his  ears  back 
Before  mad  flight,  so  she  lay  slack, 
Beaten,  blind,  and  quivering, 
Then  leapt  forward,  a  madden'd  thing 
Into  a  sea  turn'd  ravenous, 
Following,  threatening,  harrying  us 
To  forget  God  and  the  sun's  cheer, 
And  Love  and  Sorrow,  and  serve  Fear 
And  Lust-of-Living,  his  blood-brother. 
We  knew  the  waves  racing  each  other, 
Riding  each  other,  each  in  haste 
To  be  first  upon  us,  and  first  to  taste 
Our  dear  blood ;  and  so  we  fled 
Derelict,  bare  before  that  dread 
Space  unmeasur'd  and  time  annull'd. 
The  fury  past,  the  storm  was  lull'd, 
The  wind  dropt,  and  we  heard  the  rain 
Sting  the  water  and  thud  amain 
On  the  deck  of  our  beaten  barque, 
Making  a  heaven  of  the  dark 
Wherein  we  lay  like  a  soused  log, 
Drown'd  in  rain  and  the  rain-fog, 
Sodden  wrack  upon  the  flood 
Without  signal  or  neighbourhood 
Of  aught  but  water  above  or  below, 
And  the  sound  of  water ;  and,  drifting  so, 
On  the  sixth  morning  the  clouds  of  storm 
Lifted,  and  lo  !  in  the  sea  a  form 
Vast  and  black,  a  lonely  cliff 
Rear'd  up  like  a  hippogriff ; 
And  the  foam  flashing  about  his  knees 
Was  as  if  with  wings  he  should  beat  the  seas, 
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To  rise  up  and  be  free  to  soar. 
About  his  knees  the  sounding  roar, 
About  his  head  a  cloud,  we  past 
On  a  swift  tide,  and  felt  the  blast 
Of  his  fear  like  a  stream  of  frozen  air 
Dry  our  eyelids  and  lift  our  hair ; 
And  his  howling  follow'd  us  on  our  flight 
Through  the  deep  of  the  sixth  night. 

But  when  the  seventh  dawn's  white  hand 
Was  on  the  latch  I  saw  a  land 
Glimmering,  husht  and  still  asleep 
Without  shadow,  of  cliff  and  steep 
And  forest  like  a  cloud.  And  in 
We  drew,  and  saw  the  waves  breaking 
On  green  flats,  and  heard  the  thrill 
Of  One  who  sang  there  long  and  shrill, 
As  to  a  harp  a  harp-player 
Who  tilts  his  chin  to  feel  the  air, 
And  holds  a  high  continued  note 
Trembling  in  his  narrow'd  throat, 
But  finds  no  words.  And  there  she  stood 
Who  made  the  song,  on  the  verge  of  the  flood, 
On  a  green  shore  in  full  sunlight, 
A  slim  woman,  naked  and  white, 
With  eyes  that  shone  like  the  sun  on  swords, 
So  near  that  I  saw  the  singing  chords 
Ripple  as  the  sound  past  over. 
High  were  her  hands  to  call  her  lover 
To  kiss  her  and  be  glad  of  her ; 
For  they  say  the  Sun  is  her  paramour, 
And  out  of  the  sea  she  calls  him  to  her 
To  her  fair  service,  to  be  her  wooer  ; 
And  he  cometh  to  her  every  day, 
And  at  eve  goes. 

We  on  our  way 

Drave  on  a  swift  blue  tidal  race 
By  dreaming  shores  of  strange  face — 
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Forests  and  river  mouths,  with  ships 
Sailing  into  the  land,  and  strips 
Of  emerald  verdure  on  either  strand ; 
Small  white  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  sand, 
And  beyond  an  infinite  country  with  far 
Mountains,  wherein  the  Gods  are 
For  crown  of  all  the  heart's  desire. 
And  thence  to  a  country  burnt  by  fire, 
A  bare  country  of  weald  and  wold 
Brown  and  gasht,  and  a  city  old 
With  a  wall  about ;  and  beyond  the  walls 
Men  plough'd  the  glebe.  I  heard  their  calls 
Over  sea  as  the  heavy,  slow, 
Mild-eyed  oxen  went  to  and  fro 
With  bent  heads  under  the  yoke. 
So  now  the  city,  with  thin  blue  smoke 
To  veil  her  face,  before  us  lies 
White  and  still,  with  her  men  like  flies 
Crawling  her  streets  and  waterways, 
Her  bridges  and  yards  and  busy  quays ; 
And  over  all  a  great  church 
With  a  gilded  dome.  And  I  made  search 
For  cross  or  crescent  atop,  but  none 
Was  there,  but  instead  a  naked  one 
Straddled  and  stood  that  all  might  see 
The  glory  of  his  virility. 
Gold  was  his  hair,  and  bright  gold 
The  eyes  of  him.  His  hands  he  did  hold 
On  high,  with  fingers  all  outspread, 
As  the  sun  himself,  when  low  and  red 
He  stoops  to  west,  lets  his  beams  fly 
Like  long  fingers  over  the  sky. 
They  say  his  name  is  HeSlios, 
And  his  the  city  without  a  cross ; 
And  his  the  priests  and  the  priestesses ; 
And  the  altar-smoke  and  the  blood  are  his. 
The  night  fell  under  new  stars, 
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And  dawn  came  red  with  rumours  of  wars 

And  dry  heat.  Most  desolate 

Grew  the  shore  as  we  coasted  it ; 

For  now  the  round  world  beautiful 

Was  bleacht  like  the  dome  of  an  old  skull, 

Sutured  with  dykes  where  no  water  was 

And  ridged  under  a  sky  of  brass. 

And  so  we  came  to  a  great  plain 

Of  sand  and  stones,  a  place  of  pain 

Under  the  grin  of  the  sun ;  and  there 

Lay  a  dragon  voicing  his  great  despair. 

There  alone  on  the  sand  did  he  lie, 

Bitter  wounded  and  slow  to  die, 

Rearing  on  high  his  smitten  head 

To  challenge  God  ;  but  the  rest  was  dead, 

Huddled  in  flat  folds  :  so  he 

Served  out  his  lonely  agony. 

But  we  drave  on  in  the  glare  of  noon 

And  came  to  a  place  of  marsh  and  dune 

Without  trees ;  and  there  in  that  waste 

Armies  fought ;  horsemen  in  haste 

Gallopt ;  and  on  the  burnt  knowes 

Men  lay  hidden  and  shot  with  bows, 

Kneeling  up.  I  heard  the  twang 

Over  the  sea,  and  markt  the  pang 

When  a  king  fell  shot,  and  his  charioteer 

Fled,  and  left  him  glittering  there 

In  the  light,  like  a  lamp  in  a  sunny  place, 

A  garish  thing. 

We  went  on  our  ways 
Eastward  now  through  seas  of  blue 
And  flashing  bronze  like  the  hot  hue 
That  burns  on  a  kingfisher's  breast. 
Thereon  great  birds  floated  at  rest 
Like  lilies  idle  on  a  mere ; 
Or  clouds  of  them  did  drift  and  veer, 
Of  wheeling  flight  and  pondering  eye 
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Turn'd  adown  as  they  oared  by 
About  the  ship's  wake,  crimson  things 
With  trailing  feet  and  pointed  wings, 
That  glowed  like  fire  behind  a  hill, 
And  seemed  to  throb  and  wax  until 
The  glory  was  intolerable — 
And  never  a  cloud  to  break  the  spell 
Of  the  long  shining  radiant  days : 
The  sun  rose  clean  out  of  the  haze 
That  like  a  scarf  of  smoke  was  trail'd 
About  the  distance,  then  and  sail'd 
Naked  to  the  zenith,  and  then 
Naked  stoopt  seawards  again 
And  veil'd  in  ocean  his  red  rim 
And  hid.  And  the  gold  air  after  him 
Fainted  to  amber,  and  in  green 
Died.  Rose  then  the  silver  queen 
Of  night,  and  spread  her  violet  cloak 
Over  the  world,  and  starlight  broke 
From  every  point  the  eye  could  hold 
While  her  lamp  burn'd,  a  disk  of  gold, 
And  flamed  on  the  sea  in  fiery  flakes, 
And  made  a  path  for  herself,  and  lakes 
Of  shining  water  wherein  to  float 
Fishers  in  a  fairy  boat ; 
And  made  a  witchcraft  of  the  night 
Until  she  paled,  and  the  dawn  light 
Shiver'd  anew  across  the  sea. 

So  in  the  glimmer  of  day-to-be 
I  saw  a  city  her  white  arms  wide 
Stretch  to  the  shore  on  either  side 
The  bay.  Her  shipping  was  like  a  wood 
Of  silver  poplars  hemming  a  flood ; 
And  her  glory  rose  on  terraces 
Of  temples  and  marble  palaces 
And  broad  stairways  to  cypress  glooms 
And  the  crowning  of  her  place  of  tombs ; 
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For  she  is  a  temple  of  the  dead 

Whom  the  living  worshipt  there,  men  said, 

Counting  no  one  fortunate 

Until  he  share  their  calm  estate. 

For  in  all  the  clamour  of  life's  unease 

There  is  one  thing  to  pray  for — peace ; 

And  neither  beauty  nor  wisdom  skill 

Body  nor  soul  ere  they  be  still ; 

And  riches  buy  no  thing  so  rare 

As  sleep  without  dreams  in  windless  air. 

Fared  we  then  over  wide  sea-ways, 
And  lost  the  land  for  a  many  days 
And  nights  of  charmed  solitude, 
With  never  a  thing  to  break  our  mood 
Of  spell-bound,  high  expectancy. 
Then,  behold !  a  cloud  on  the  sea, 
A  dim  isle,  and  the  very  ship 
Seem'd  to  stay,  as  when  to  the  lip 
The  finger  goes,  and  the  oncomer 
Holds  him,  saying,  Am  I  so  near  ? 
And  so  by  perils  we  were  come 
Of  warring  over  the  sea  foam 
To  the  land  where  I  would  be. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT 
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THE  GOLDEN  JOURNEY 
TO  SAMARCAND 


I.   THE  PROLOGUE 


WE  who  with  songs  beguile  your  pilgrimage 
And  swear  that  beauty  lives  though  lilies  die ; 
We  poets  of  the  proud  old  lineage 

Who  sing  to  find  your  hearts,  we  know  not  why, 

What  shall  we  tell  you?  Tales — marvellous  tales 
Of  ships  and  stars  and  isles  where  good  men  rest, 

Where  nevermore  the  rose  of  sunset  pales, 

And  winds  and  shadows  fall  toward  the  West : 

And  there  the  world's  first  huge,  white-bearded  kings 
In  dim  glades  sleeping  murmur  in  their  sleep, 

And  all  the  ivy  rustles  where  it  clings, 

Cutting  its  pathway  slow  and  red  and  deep. 


ii 

And  how  beguile  you?  Death  has  no  repose 
Warmer  and  deeper  than  that  orient  sand 

Which  hides  the  beauty  and  bright  faith  of  those 
Who  made  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 

And  now  they  wait  and  whiten  peaceably, 
Those  conquerors,  those  poets,  those  so  fair  : 

They  know  time  comes  not  only  you  and  I 

But  the  whole  world  shall  whiten,  here  or  there 
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When  those  long  caravans  that  cross  the  plain 
With  dauntless  feet  and  sound  of  silver  bells 

Put  forth  no  more  for  glory  or  for  gain, 

Draw  no  more  solace  from  the  palm-girt  wells. 

When  the  great  markets  by  the  sea  shut  fast 
All  that  calm  Sunday  that  goes  on  and  on  : 

When  even  lovers  find  their  peace  at  last, 
And  Earth  is  but  a  star  that  once  had  shone. 


II.   AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SUN,  BAGDAD,  IN  OLDEN  TIME 

THE   MERCHANTS 

AWAT,  for  we  are  ready  to  a  man ! 

Our  camels  sniff  the  evening  and  are  glad. 
Lead  on,  O  master  of  the  Caravan  : 

Lead  on  the  merchant  princes  of  Bagdad. 

THE   CHIEF    DRAPER 

>Have  we  not  Indian  carpets  dark  as  wine, 
Turbans  and  sashes,  gowns  and  bows  and  veils, 
And  broideries  of  intricate  design, 

And  printed  hangings  in  enormous  bales  ? 

THE   CHIEF    GROCER 

We  have  rose-candy  :  we  have  spikenard, 

Mastic  and  terebinth  and  oil  and  spice, 
And  such  sweet  jams  meticulously  jarred 

As  God's  own  Prophet  eats  in  Paradise. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  JEWS 

And  we  have  manuscripts  in  Peacock  styles 

By  Ali  of  Damascus :  we  have  swords 
Engraved  with  storks  and  apes  and  crocodiles, 

And  heavy  beaten  necklaces,  for  lords. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  CARAVAN 

But  you  are  nothing  but  a  lot  of  Jews. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   JEWS 

Sir,  even  dogs  have  daylight,  and  we  pay. 

THE    MASTER    OF    THE    CARAVAN 

But  who  are  ye  in  rags  and  rotten  shoes, 
You,  dirty-bearded,  blocking  up  the  way  ? 

THE    PILGRIMS 

We  are  the  Pilgrims,  master  :  we  shall  go 

Always  a  little  farther  :  it  may  be 
Beyond  that  last  blue  mountain  barred  with  snow, 

Across  that  angry  or  that  glimmering  sea. 

White  on  a  throne  or  guarded  in  a  cave 
There  lives  a  prophet  who  can  understand 

Why  men  were  born ;  but  surely  we  are  brave 
Who  make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 

THE   CHIEF    MERCHANT 

We  gnaw  the  nail  of  hurry.  Master,  away  ! 

ONE    OF    THE    WOMEN 

O  turn  your  eyes  to  where  your  children  stand. 
Is  not  Bagdad  the  beautiful?  O  stay. 

THE    MERCHANTS,    IN    CHORUS 

We  make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 

AN    OLD    MAN 

Have  you  not  girls  and  garlands  in  your  homes, 
Eunuchs  and  Syrian  boys  at  your  command  ? 
Seek  not  excess :  God  hateth  him  who  roams. 

THE    MERCHANTS,    IN    CHORUS 

We  make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 
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A    PILGRIM    WITH    A    BEAUTIFUL  VOICE 

Sweet  to  ride  forth  at  evening  from  the  wells 

When  shadows  pass  gigantic  on  the  sand, 
And  softly  through  the  silence  beat  the  bells 

Along  the  golden  road  to  Samarcand. 

A    MERCHANT 

We  travel  not  for  trafficking  alone  : 

By  hotter  winds  our  fiery  hearts  are  fanned  : 
For  lust  of  knowing  what  should  not  be  known 

We  make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 

THE    MASTER    OF   THE   CARATAN 

Open  the  gate,  O  watchman  of  the  night. 

THE   WATCHMAN 

Ho  traveller* !    I  open.  For  what  land 
Leave  ye  the  dim-moon-city  of  delight? 

THE    MERCHANTS    (WITH    A   SHOUT) 

We  nuke  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 

The  caravan  passes  through  the  gate. 

THE   WATCHMEN    (CONSOLING   THE   WOMEN) 

What  would  ye,  ladies?  It  was  ever  thus : 
Men  are  unwise  and  curiously  planned. 

A   WOMAN 

They  have  their  dreams,  and  do  not  care  for  us. 

VOICES   FROM    THE   CARAVAN,    FAR   AWAY,   SINGING 

We  make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand. 

JAMES  ELROY  FLECKER 
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THE  ADDER 


Produced  at  the  Liverpool  Repertory  Theatre  by  Mr  Basil  Dean,  March  3,  1913  : 

Seth:          .......  LAWRENCE  HANRAY. 

Netoby: J.  H.  ROBERTS. 

The  Squire :  .          .          .          .          .          .  NORMAH  McKEOWN. 

The  Girl :  .          .          .          .          .          .          .  EILEEN  THORNDYK. 

Woods  in  autumn.  A  charcoal-burner's  but  at  the  back  ;  a  little  to  one  side,  a  round  flat-ttpt  stack 
of  wood,  sheathed  in  turf,  a  thin  blue  smoke  coming  from  the  flue-opening  in  the  middle.  It  is 
early  evening,  the  undergrowth  misted.  Night  falls  as  the  play  goes  on. 

Two  charcoal-burners,  SETH  and  NKWBY,  the  latter  a  bent  old  man.  They  are  seated  on  a  Ug,  SETH 
staring  at  the  stack. 

NEWBY  :         You'll  not  be  needing  me  to-night,  I  think  ? 

(SETH  seems  not  to  hear  him.) 
It  is  main  quiet  in  a  copse  these  days. 
Fall's  here  and  no  mistake :  do  you  snuff  the  mould  ? 
A  queer  good  smell  'tis,  when  the  mould  is  making, 
And  the  mist  comes  bitter  with  it  out  of  the  ground : 
Good  as  the  brownest  beer  was  ever  brewed. 
Nay,  not  to  you,  though — you,  a  Methody  man 
And  sworn  off  beer  and  tobacco.  Do  you  get 
The  worth  of  them,  I  wonder,  in  your  chapel  ? 
That  Mister  Startup,  that  flash  parson  of  yourn, 
Can  daze  your  wits  with  preaching,  and  they  say 
You  can  deal  prayers  that  smack  upon  your  tongue. 
But  'tisn't  the  same  as  a  black  pipe  and  a  good  tap. 
Why  don't  you  talk  ?  You  seem  all  in  a  mood. 
You'll  not  be  wanting  me  to-night,  Seth  ? 

SETH  :  (Rousing  himself)  No. 

A  sod  or  two  is  all  the  stack  will  need ; 

She's  burning  gently.  But  stay  here  awhile. — 

Squire's  come  home,  they  say  ? 

NEWBY  :  '  Ay :  I  suppose 

He'd  liever  die  at  home. 

SETH  :  As  bad  as  that  ? 

NEWBY  :         If  a  man  like  Squire  rummages  London  town 
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For  wickedness,  all  the  wild  spunk  in  him 

Driving  him  on  full  hurl,  chasing  his  lust 

Mad  as  a  trooper  swording  in  a  charge —  • 

He's  bound  to  shatter.  Flesh  ain't  made  for  that. 

Met  him  myself  to-day.  You  never  saw 

A  brow  with  such  a  fiendish  writing  on  it. 

"  Hallo,  Mud,"  says  he ;  "  Newby,  sir,"  says  I. 

"  What  doe*  it  feel  like  to  be  earth,"  says  he, 

"  Damn  you  ! "  I  don't  see  why  he  damned  me  ? — Lord  ! 

The  brow  of  the  man  !  When  he's  in  hell,  he'll  curse 

The  brindled  devil  himself  for  a  tame  lamb. 

J  know,  Newby,  what's  in  him.  Once,  my  brow 

Was  sealed  like  his.  How  did  he  look  beside  ? 

Oh,  his  face  as  hard  as  a  carving ;  though,  as  he  talkt, 

He  foisted  on  his  mouth  a  kind  of  twitching, 

A  kind  of  smile,  that  couldn't  help  but  sneer. 

But  truly  I  lookt  at  naught  but  his  hurt  brow. 

Hurt  I  Yes,  'tis  hurt  indeed. 

It  made  me  think 

Of  a  hound  I  once  saw,  that  was  inwardly  scorcht 
With  swallowed  poison,  and  wrencht  hard — that  brow 
With  lines  like  two  big  weals  running  straight  up, 
Pucker'd  on  either  side ; — how  comes  a  man 
So  signed  ?  Deuce !  I  should  think  his  forehead  aches ! — 
You  know  how  a  green  leaf  put  upon  the  fire 
Twists  and  bends  backwards,  till  you'ld  think  the  heat 
Tortured  it  ?  Well,  somehow  his  brow's  like  that. 
And  he  scarce  gone  thirty! 

But  he  has  laboured ! 

He  has  wickedly  mown  the  harvest  of  his  life ; 
Now  it's  all  stubble,  and  it  stabs  his  feet. 
But  stubble  must  be  burnt ! 

Ay,  gi'e  us  a  prayer  ! 
One  of  your  clockwork  rants. 
(Taking  no  notice)  1  read  the  man. 
His  lusts  follow  him  like  tame  dogs,  diseased 
And  full  of  weeping  sores ;  and  let  him  rest 
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A  moment,  all  the  loving  pack  yelps  up, 
One  or  another  leaps  upon  his  knee, 
Vile  mange  and  all,  and  nestles  at  his  heart. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know.  He's  tried  to  gorge  his  sin 
And  yet  he  cannot  dull  himself ;  his  brain 
Is  bitterly  tired  of  being  always  sin ; 
But  still  he  must  be  imagining  new  evil ; 
And  it  all  turns  to  the  same  small  filthy  tricks, 
The  same  foul  dabbling  that  he  sickens  at. 
I  know  it  all.  My  God,  don't  I  know  it ! 

NEWBY  :         A  queasy  hunger,  eh?  See  now,  you  were 
A  pretty  lot  yourself,  until  you  turned 
Methody ;  why  don't  you  try  your  prayers  on  Squire  ? 

SETH  :  Hold  your  noise,  old  fool. 

NEWBY  :  Well,  I'll  be  crawling. 

SETH  :  No,  stay  a  bit.  I  want  to  ask  you 

NEWBY:  What? 

SETH  :  Oh,  has  he  had  his  milk?  (Pointing  to  the  hut.) 

NEWBY  :         The  adder?  Why,  you  gave  it  him  yourself. 
'Tis  an  uneasy  worm  to-night.  He  lifts 
His  neck  straight  up,  and  keeps  his  tongue  aquiver ; 
He  looks  for  something.  Worms  should  be  sleepy  now. 
Why  does  he  wake  ? 

SETH  :  Pah !  What  should  he  look  for  ? 

You  old  men  think  an  adder  is  a  spirit. 

NEWBY  :         We  know  the  woods  and  understand  their  folk. 

We  aren't  dazed  with  grammar.  Schools  and  books 
May  grind  the  trade  in  a  man  to  a  Sheffield  knife ; 
But  put  a  scholar  in  the  woods :  he'll  make 
No  more  of  them  than  a  dog  would  make  of  a  book. 

(Seizing  SETH'S  *rm.) 

Listen  to  the  air,  Seth;  look  around.  You  fool, 
Will  you  be  wiser  than  these,  my  Methody  ? 
Will  you  be  telling  me  man's  master  here  ? 
But  I'll  tell  you ;  this  half-light,  the  fall's  quiet, 
The  harmless  timber — they  all  bide  their  time ; 
They  are  all  sworn  together,  and  against  us. 
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Keep  still  a  minute  now,  and  catch  your  breath, 
And  let  the  hour  have  you.  Can  you  not  feel 
The  woods  crouch  like  a  beast  behind  your  back  ?, 
And  now  look  round.  Where's  the  beast  gone  that  croucht  ? 
But  we're  in  the  midst  of  something  biding  its  time. 
Don't  you  know  men  who  fear  the  woods  at  night 
Worse  than  |a  ghost  ?  But  was  there  ever  one 
Who  kept  an  adder  in  his  hut,  the  trees 
Could  have  the  soul  of?  Put  your  heel  on  the  worm, 
And  in  a  year  the  trees  will  drink  you  up, 
Take  the  man  out  of  you,  as  a  beech  drains 
And  spoils  the  earth  he  stands  in. 

SETH  :  Heathen  talk. 

There's  a  belief  can  bless  the  prowling  night, 
Send  off  afraid  the  old  terrors  that  come 
To  craze  the  soul  with  leering  through  its  window*. 
I  have  the  faith.  I  am  secure. 

Now,  Seth, 

See  here.  You  are  the  man  for  Mister  Startup, 
Your  brummagem  parson,  and  the  Methody  lot ; 
None  like  you  at  a  prayer.  What  would  they  say, 
Your  ranters,  if  they  heard  you  kept  a  snake, 
An  aged  heathen  adder,  in  your  hut, 
And  there's  no  burner  in  the  county  puts 
Such  faith  in  the  worm. 

Not  I :  it's  naught  to  me. 

Good ;  then  I'm  going  to  kill  him.  (He  maJttf  for  the  but.) 
(Springs  up  and  holds  him  back)  Stop,  you  fool ! 
Ay,  so  it's  naught  to  you  ?  You  might  have  known 
I  wouldn't  kill  him. 

Newby,  you'll  keep  it  hid  ? 

Why,  the  man's  twittering.  No,  your  chapel-folks 
Shall  have  no  word  from  me.  What  do  they  know  ? 
What  can  their  silly-fangled  hymns  and  prayers 
And  Startup's  preaching  tell  them  of  the  woods 
And  the  old  things  our  trade  comes  up  against  ? 
MTH  :  Oh  I'm  not  one  of  you  pagan-witted  burners. 
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There  is  a  special  bond  for  me. 
NEWBY  :  Ay,  so  ? 

Well,  let  me  keep  my  way.  I  don't  shudder 

As  if  the  worm  were  sliding  down  my  neck 

When  there's  a  mention  of  it. 
SETH  :  Newby,  'tis  said, 

In  foreign  lands  (it  is  a  horrible  thing) 

Women  in  sleep  have  suckled  snakes — they've  been 

Roused  up  by  poisonous  lips  drawing  their  milk. 

It's  worse  with  me.  For  I  am  nourishing  him, 

That  viper  shut  up  in  the  box  in  yonder, 

I'm  nourishing  him,  Newby,  with  my  mind. 
NEWBY  :         (Laughing)  And  you  the  man  for  a  prayer  above  them  all! — 

Hark! 

SETH  :  What  did  you  hear  ? 

NEWBY  :  The  footing  of  a  man 

In  the  long  riding. 

SETH  :  Who'ld  be  rambling  now  ? 

NEWBY  :         Squire,  maybe,  roaming  the  fever  off  him. 

Sounds  reach  a  long  way  in  this  quiet  air. 

But  it  is  time  I  went,  for  I'll  be  missing 

The  best  of  the  evening  at  the  "  Hark  to  Melody." 
SETH  :  No,  no,  don't  make  to  go. 

NEWBY  :  What  is  it,  then  ? 

SETH  :  (Hastily)  My  girl's  come  back  to  me. 

NEWBY  :  Well,  what  of  that  ? 

SETH  :  'Twas  yesterday  she  came.  My  sister's  dead. 

She'd  nowhere  else  to  live.  What  shall  I  do, 

Newby,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
NEWBY  :  What  are  you  gabbling  ? 

You're  a  queer  father. 

SETH  :  Newby,  but  it's  the  Squire ! 

NEWBY  :         Frightened  of  him,  are  you  ?  Well,  then,  warn  her. 
SETH  :  (Starting)  Warn  her  ?  No ;  warning  wouldn't  do. 

NEWBY  :  Why  not  ? 

SETH:  I  dreamt  my  sister  came  out  of  her  death 

To  me  last  night,  and  awfully  she  spoke : 
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"  Seth,  the  girl's  in  your  keeping  now ! " 

NEWBT  :  Why  not  ? 

Who  else  should  keep  her?  What's  your  fear  in  the  girl  ? 

SITH  :  I'll  tell  you :  'tis  myself  I  fear  in  her. 

NEWBY  :         I  don't  take  that. 

SITH  :  Why,  in  my  wickedness 

Was  her  beginning :  out  of  my  rebellion 
She  came! 

NEWBY  :  I  suppose  she  had  a  mother,  though. 

SITH  :  We'll  leave  her  out  of  this.  If  there  is  sin 

Sown  in  the  girl,  it  is  all  mine ;  there  was 
Enough  flourishing  in  my  blood  to  choke 
With  tares  and  weeds  the  innocence  of  the  heart 
I  forced  to  live. 

NEWBY  :  Ay,  and  it  is  the  truth 

Tis  hard  to  make  clean  earth  of  twitch-grown  soil. 

SITH  :  And  then  to  love  the  girl  so  much  !  Do  you  think 

It  can  be  right  to  love — one  of  such  birth 
So  fiercely—Oh,  so  terribly  to  lore  her? 
If  lovers  have  a  child,  be  they  right  or  wrong 
In  loving,  they  must  give  the  bairn  their  hearts. 
But  mine  came  into  flesh  so  wickedly 
She  is  a  sin !  My  sin  she  is !  My  hate 
Of  the  Lord  God,  my  scorning  of  His  laws, 
My  mere  joy  in  delighting  aJl  my  lust ! 

NEWBT  :         A  child's  a  child,  I  think. 

SETH  :  You  know  nothing 

I  was  all  made  of  sin  when  she  was  born. 
But  out  of  the  villainous  hubbub  of  my  life 
The  good  hands  of  my  sister  stole  my  baby ; 
Took  her  away  and  kept  her  hid  from  me, 
And  I  went  on  in  wickedness.  My  Lord, 
I  did  not  want  to  sin. 
I  would  be  sickening  at  the  beastliness 
I'd  forced  my  helpless  spirit  to  devour ; 
And  right  into  my  ailing  grief  would  blaze 
Lust  like  a  golden  trumpet ;  and  like  singing 
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My  blood  would  leap  into  its  joy  again ; 
And  I  was  drabbing  again. 

NEWBY  :         (Not  hiding  bis  disgust?)         And  it  went  on 
Till  the  blood  was  tired  in  you? 

SETH  :  It  may  be. — No, 

God  forgive  you  !  Heaven  remembered  me ! 

NEWBY  :         The  two  things  happen  together,  very  often. 

SBTH  :  The  Lord  sent  down  a  burning  blight  upon 

My  mastery  of  sin,  and  like  a  flame 
Undid  the  briars  that  were  round  my  ankles, 
Crippled  the  spiny  fingers  that  had  hold, 
With  hooked  thorns  driven  into  my  heart, 
Upon  my  life,  the  wild  thickets  of  sin. 
He  took  me  out  of  the  devil's  wood,  and  I 
Have  never  left  to  serve  Him. 

NEWBY  :  And,  O  Glory, 

Startup's  right-hand  man  ever  since,  Amen ! 

SETH  :  Yes,  I  was  saved.  But  then  there  was  this  soul 

Mortally  wearing  flesh  and  blood  of  mine, 
My  girl,  my  little  daughter — my  flesh,  Newby ! 
Ay,  and  there  are  those  sins  of  mine !  You  know, 
When  the  mercy  of  God  whips  off  the  hunt 
That  is  so  greedy  after  a  man,  they  still, 
His  pack  of  sins,  roam  somewhere,  empty  and  hungry. 
My  sins  are  lurking  for  the  flesh  they  tasted 
And  liked  so  well,  the  flesh  that  is  my  daughter. 

NEWBY  :         Then  you'd  do  well  to  warn  her  ears  against 
Their  barking,  if  it's  dogs  they  are,  your  sins. 

SETH  :  We  did  better  than  that.  Dogs?  Naught  so  fierce, 

But  something  sly  and  quiet  and  creeping  close 
Upon  the  earth  and  waiting  for  to  sting ; 
Yet  they  can  only  live  in  that  dark  wood 
Where  the  fiend  has  his  cave,  and  all  the  things 
That  are  unholy  crouch  away  from  God : 
You  must  go  walking  in  the  wicked  ground 
Before  the  poison  of  sin  can  strike  at  you. 
(NEWBY  shrugs  at  him.) 
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When  I  turned  back  from  wickedness,  I  and  my  sister 

Were  of  one  mind.  This  little  bss  of  mine 

Should  never  know,  till  she  were  grown  and  safe, 

Where  evil  lies ;  for  sure  must  it  not  be 

She  could  not  stray  there,  if  she'd  heard  naught  of  it? 

Not  knowing  evil,  could  she  find  it  out? 

That  fearful  pride  in  disobeying  God 

At  least  would  have  no  words  to  madden  her ! 

My  sister  reared  her,  gave  her  all  her  schooling ; 

Her  lonely  house  and  the  empty  moor  behind. 

No  more  world  than  that  should  the  girl  have. 

We  did  it  to  a  marvel.  Twas  a  risk, 

I  know ;  and  I  do  fear  it  anger'd  God. 

For  see  where  we  are  now.  God  touch t  the  sleep 

Of  my  good  sister,  and  made  it  be  her  death, 

And  to  the  clumsy  keeping  of  my  hands 

Is  put  this  girl,  who  knows  nothing  of  evil, 

Nothing  of  sins  and  wiles  and  temptations ! 

NIWBY  :         It's  a  wonderful  sort  of  girl  she  is,  my  word ! 

What,  never  heard  of  Old  Horns  ?  You  must  have  been. 

You  and  your  sister,  wonderly  afeard. 

What,  you  a  proper  sweating  Methody  man, 

And  let  a  girl  get  past  you  all  untaught 

That  a  holy  nose  should  sniff  hell  everywhere  ? 

Yon,  with  the  lungs  to  bawl  the  sinners  down 

Upon  their  knees,  and  fetch  up  out  of  their  bellies 

"  I  am  a  worm,  I  am  a  worm,  Amen," 

As  well  as  Startup  can  himself !  Why,  this 

Will  stick  in  my  throat  like  a  swallowed  stickle-back; 

Tis  all  as  good  as  the  adder !  What  with  him 

And  with  your  daughter,  you're  a  rare  Methody ! 

SETH  :  (Jumping  up)  Curse  y»u,  jibing  fool!  Put  her  again 

In  the  same  speech  as — as  the  thing  in  there, 
And  I'll  deal  what  your  wicked  head  deserves ! 

(Ht  tntUtnly  itopi  threatening,  till  dittn,  tnd  putt  bis  fatt  in  bis  btndi.) 

NIWBT  :         Why,  what  the  devil  can  there  be  between 
The  adder  and  your  daughter? 
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(Imploring  kirn)  Don't  say  it,  man ! 

Oh,  don't  put  them  together !  Ah,  Lord,  stop  him ! 

(A  short  pause.  SETH  seems  to  be  praying.  NEWBY  gazes 
at  him  asttmiiht.) 

I'll  be  bound,  this  is  a  strange  affair. 
So  you've  not  seen  your  daughter  till  just  now? 
I've  seen  her ;  but  she  never  lookt  on  me. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  time  that  I've  kist  her ; 
I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  kist  her,  too. 
You're  a  queer  father. 

What  else  could  I  do  but  hide? 
I  was  afraid  there  might  be  in  my  face 
Something  of  evil  left ;  and  then  the  way 
I'ld  look  on  her  would  make  her  wonder  at  me. 
How  could  I  look  on  her  and  hold  away 
From  thinking  on  the  blood  that's  in  her  heart, 
And  all  there  is  of  me  sleeping  in  her? — 
But  I  must  see  her,  or  the  years  would  drown  me. 
There  was  a  little  orchard  near  the  house, 
With  a  high  wall  around ;  but  there  a  place 
Where  I  could  hide  and  watch  the  girl's  young  play 
Among  the  grasses,  and  her  dancing  round 
The  lime-washt  apple-trees.  And  I  was  a  man 
With  poison  in  his  brain,  to  see  her  go 
So  joyously  and  be  so  glad  with  skipping ! 
When  the  lent-lilies  had  begun  their  gold 
In  the  green  sod,  the  little  maid  would  prink 
Before  them  with  a  lady's  courtesies, 
Then,  petticoats  held  up,  she'ld  whirl 
Madly  delighted  childish  reels. 
How  could  I  tell,  whether  her  wanton  games, 
Her  merry  tiptoe  gait,  were  not  in  truth 
Vile  words  prettily  spoken? 
And  now,  Newby,  is  it  not  perilous? 
(He  looks  restlessly  towards  the  hut.') 
You'ld  best  be  going  among  the  drinkers  now. 
Well,  I  don't  envy  you  your  job  with  her. 
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But  if  you'll  hear  me,  tell  the  lass  her  feet 
Are  in  the  world  as  on  a  tight-rope  slung 
Over  the  gape  and  hunger  of  hell.  At  least, 
That's  what  you  told  your  chapel-fellows  once.      ' 
How  they'ld  grin  to  hear  of  your  girl's  schooling ! 

(lit  gats  iff  chuckling.  It  is  Ink.  Srra  gott  int»    tin  hut  »nl 
out  a  box,  and  ptrti  aver  it,  kiutling. 

SITH  :  They  are  old  wives'  tales ! 

Is  it  a  worship  I  am  making  of  you, 
My  adder?  Worshipping  the  evil  thing? 
Ay,  but  what  has  a  beast  to  do  with  evil? 
They  say  a  snake  goes  footless  from  a  curse, 
And  all  this  crooked  zed  upon  his  back 
Is  a  curse  written,  could  we  spell  it  out, 
And  'tis  the  fiend's  own  spittle  in  his  mouth. 
Wives'  tales !  And  yet  the  man  who  laughs  at  them 
May  be  more  fooled  than  he  for  whom  they're  truth ; 
We  can't  tell  what  is  going  on  at  all. 

I  have  known  dawns  when  the  earth,  the  trees  and  grasses, 
Seem  as  they'd  drifted  here  out  of  strange  travel, 
And  all  the  creatures  like  the  crew  of  a  ship 
Late  from  seeing  marvels,  and  daring  not 
To  speak  of  them.  What's  to  be  made  of  that  ? 
And  what  does  my  heart  make  of  you,  my  adder  ? 
Worship ! — why  not  ? 
Why  not  worship  the  evil  in  this  beast 
Since,  while  it  has  its  evil,  I  am  pure  ? — 
That  evening,  when  I  knelt  in  agony 
Here,  and  the  Lord  relieved  me  of  my  sins, 
I  was  like  one  has  suddenly  slipt  a  burden ; 
And  childishly,  amazedly,  I  lookt 
To  find  that  bulk  of  sin :  and,  there,  in  the  box, 
Coiled  and  sleeping,  the  adder  1  Then  I  knew 
What  God  had  done  for  me ! 
My  sins,  that  could  not  be  destroyed,  had  past 
Into  the  adder.  I  was  pure  as  the  sun  : 
There  all  my  evil  lay,  hid  in  the  adder ! 
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Ay,  creeping  danger,  were  you  curst  before 

Or  not,  is  nothing  to  me ;  but  now  I  can 

Exult  over  you,  greatly  exult !  For  now 

Iniquity  you  are,  iniquity, 

And  my  iniquity ! 

God  has  anointed  with  my  wrong  your  head ; 

And  it  is  mine,  this  jagged  blasphemy 

Scribbled  along  your  back :  my  sins  that  weigh 

Your  body  flat,  my  malice  in  your  eyes ; 

That  flickering  tongue  has  spoken  in  my  heart. 

Oh,  do  you  hiss?  Ay,  that's  my  hate  of  God 

Shifted  on  you,  fastened  into  your  mind. 

And  I  do  right  to  worship  you,  my  sins — 

Nay,  my  salvation !  And  not  I  alone, 

Adder,  am  safe  by  what  I  see  in  you ! 

For  while  God  keeps  my  sins  close  shut  and  bound 

In  this  cold  thing,  how  can  they  visit  her, 

My  daughter? 

(It  is  almost  dark.  SETH  is  croucht  brooding  over  the    box.  Without 
seeing  him,  NEWBY  and  a  GIRL  come  in.) 

Oh,  but  there's  no  one  here. 

Hullo,  where's  he  gone  ? 
He  won't  be  long  away.  Come,  sit  you  down. 
I've  not  been  out  of  doors  in  the  dark  before. 
What  are  they  doing,  all  these  things?  Asleep  ? 
I  think  they're  wide  awake,  for  all  their  quiet, 
Waiting  for  us  to  leave  them.  What  will  they  do, 
I  wonder,  when  they  have  the  woods  to  themselves  ? 
Aren't  you  the  lass  that's  never  heard  of  the  devil  ? 

(SETH  suddenly  and  angrily  leaps  up  before  them.) 
Leave  her  alone,  you  old  limb  of  the  fiend  ! 
Be  off,  or  by  the  living  God,  I'll  kill  you, 
Old  wickedness ! 

(NEWBY  slinks  off  from  bis  rage.) 

(To  the  GIRL)  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
But  is  there  any  harm  in  coming  out  ? 
Let  me  stay  with  you,  father! 
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(Grim.)  Yes,  my  girl, 

You'll  have  to  stay  here  now,  like  it  or  not. 
Under  my  eyes  you're  safe. 

Why,  how  you  quiverj 
Tell  me,  is  he  a  wicked  man,  that  fellow  ? 
Ay,  one  of  Satan's  own.  What  do  you  mean 
By  coming  here? 

I  was  tired  of  the  house ; 

And  there  were  thoughts  plaguing  me  like  midges. 
Oh,  I  wish  I'd  known  that  was  a  wicked  old  man ! 
(In  fear)  What?  What's  behind  this  ? 

I  might  have  had 

Something  from  him  I  want.  I  suppose,  father, 
You  aren't  a  wicked  man  ? 

(Rtugbly  taking  ber  arm)  Give  me  your  meaning, 
And  no  more  foolery. 

Why,  but  that's  it ; 
I  don't  know  even  what  my  meaning  is. 
Have  you  seen  flowers  grown  in  a  cellar  ? 

Well? 

How  can  they  know  there  is  a  sun  outside? 
Yet  the  pale  leaves  they  have,  show  they  can  tell 
They're  cheated  out  of  something.  So  am  I ! 
I'm  cheated !  There's  a  brave  colour  growing'somewhere, 
And  I  know  naught  of  it,  but  that  my  life 
Has  been  shut  off  from  it,  somehow.  Father,  sins 
Are  scarlet,  are  they  not? 

(Scared.")  Sins  ?  What  dt>  yrra  know 

Of  sins  ? 

Why,  there  again  !  I  know  nothing. 
I'm  like  those  cellar-plants,  fooled  and  cheated. 
Satan  has  had  your  ear,  girl. 
(Simply.)  No,  father ; 

No  one  has  told  me  this;  I  just  feel  it. 
What  is  this  evil,  then? 

Darling,  don't  ask ! 

Do  you  not  know  it  either?  Listen,  then. 
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Once  to  our  door,  on  a  cold  and  drenching  day, 
A  halt  old  tramping  beggar-woman  came, 
Her  lean  form  lapt  in  a  shabby  duffel  cloak 
Tattered  with  going  through  the  weather,  stained 
With  dirt  and  wear.  But  when  she  turned  away 
I  saw  that,  on  the  back  of  her  poor  cloak, 
Was  a  great  patch  of  scarlet  cloth  stitcht  on ; 
And  as  she  limped  off  through  the  rain,  indeed 
That  old  grey  cloak  had  something  fine  about  it ; 
She'ld  have  some  pride  in  wearing  it !  And  then, 
I  overheard  my  aunt  once  muttering, 
"  Our  sins  are  scarlet ! " 
Scarlet ! 

That  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  me  to  hear ! 
And  all  at  once  I  seemed  to  be  wearing  life 
Like  a  beggarly  cheap  cloak ;  and  some  know  how 
To  clout  their  drab  stuff  with  a  gaudypatch ! 
Scarlet ! 

Why,  scarlet  is  for  fire ;  and  look  how  mild 
The  green  and  blue  and  common  brown  of  earth 
Seem  when  the  day  ends  in  a  scarlet  light ! 
Scarlet !  I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  power. 
And  blood  is  scarlet ! — Do  you  know  what  I  did  ? 
I  took  a  thorn  and  scored  my  arm,  and  watcht 
The  blood  come  beading,  loving  the  colour  of  it. 
But  then  I  cried ;  for  what's  the  good  of  blood 
So  shining  scarlet,  if  life  takes  nothing  from  it  ? 
But  I  had  heard  my  aunt  speak  of  a  thing 
That  can  in  life  be  scarlet ;  and  it  must  be 
A  |thing  of  power  and  pride.  Why  don't  I  know  it? 
SETH  :  O  ,God,  is  this  Thy  punishment  at  last? 

(He  looks  round  wearily.  Then  whispering  fiercely.) 

Into  the  hut ! 

Quick,  into  it,  and  stay  hid !  Do  you  hear  me,  girl  ? 

(Seizing  a  stick  and  threatening  her.) 
Enough  trifling !  In  there,  till  I  let  you  out. 

(The  girl  yields,  frightened ;  he  pushes  her  in,  and  she  is  not  seen. 
It  is  quite  dark.  A  pause.  Then  the  SQUIRE  saunters  in.) 
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Who's  this  chap?  Burning  charcoal,  by  the  smoke. 

Is  it  any  one  I  know  ?    (Peering  close  at  SETH.) 

Yes ;  and  your  name  is  somewhere  in  my  mind. 

Tis  Seth,  sir. 

I  have  you !  Seth  !  The  shame  of  the  parish,  Seth ! 

Ah,  but  you've  lapsed  since  then.  Indeed,  I  know 

It  is  not  every  one  can  keep  it  up : 

I'll  not  reproach  you.  I  suppose  you  are 

Still  the  reformed  lecher?  And  do  you  still 

Stridly  ride  your  flesh  with  a  martingale? 

(Giggling)  Good  even,  sir. 

Yes,  thank  you,  sir,  I'm  doing  pretty  well. 

Let's  talk  a  little  :  for  what  you  were  you  are, 

However  sadly  changed,  and  so  we're  equals : 

Lechery  is  the  one  thing  makes  men  equal. 

So  come,  man  to  man,  lecher  to  lecher, 

Let  us  be  honest — no  one  can  overhear — 

Let's  have  it  out.  Is  it  worth  it,  Seth? 

Ay,  there's  the  point  for  both  of  us.  For  me, 

Is  it  worth  while  keeping  hard  at  the  game? 

And  then,  for  you,  quite  on  the  contrary, 

Is  it  worth  while  to  switch  yourself  from  one, 

Simply  to  fiddle  in  another  game? 

A  game  ?  Ha,  ha  !  That's  good,  sir !  Yes,  a  game ! 

Yes,  but  I  reckon  you're  no  happier 

In  your  new  game  than  I  am  in  my  old. 

So  here's  the  point :  is  your  religion  worth 

To  you,  more  than  my  lechery's  worth  to  itfflF 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  Seth. 

(fit  Uwfrt  bit  imet,  *J  if  be  were  confiding.) 

They're  both  worth  mighty  little,  mighty  little : 
They've  both  the  worth  of  diseases — no,  they're  both 
A  living  man's  misery  about  death. 

(Ht  return* i  bit  farmer  tone,  htdf  tittering,  btlf  g*y.) 

Well,  we  can't  help  ourselves.  To  every  man 
His  own  game ;  a  man's  pleasure  is  his  fate. 
But  I  shan't  follow  you :  for  in  your  style 
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There's  this  offends  me.  If  there's  a  thing  I  hate, 

It  is  these  travelling  menageries : 

To  see  a  couple  of  rusty  string-halt  geldings 

Tugging  a  square-wall'd  cover'd  truck  through  mud, 

And  to  know  that,  crampt  within  that  clumsy  wagon, 

Lumbering,  jolting,  unlit,  airless — lie 

Lions,  Sahara  lions ! — And  in  you 

Once  there  were  lions,  Seth,  the  lions  of  sin ; 

Mangy,  perhaps,  but  still — lionish  voices. 

And  now  you've  shut  your  sins  up  in  a  box — 

SETH  :  (Startled)  A  box  ? 

SQUIRE  :  Yes,  in  a  dirty  travelling  cage ; 

You  sit  on  the  shafts,  and  a  miserable  gelding 
You  call  religion,  draws  you  through  the  world ; 
A  creaking,  groaning  pace !  And  after  you 
You  drag,  lockt  in  a  cruel,  narrow  den 
Those  sins  had  such  a  free  life  in  you  once. 
Seth,  I  could  never  do  that !  Something  there  was 
The  keeper  told  me  about  you.  Was  it  poaching? 
No,  no ; 

The  jackals  are  all  penned  up  with  the  lions. 
What  was  it  now  ?  I  laughed  at  it.  Ah,  yes — 
They  say  you've  got  your  daughter  back. 

SETH  :  Who?   I? 

I  have  no  daughter,  sir. 

SQUIRE  :  What,  is  she  dead? 

SETH  :  I  mean  she  does  not  live  with  me,  you  know. 

My  sister  keeps  her ;  a  strong-minded  woman — 
Won't  let  me  see  the  girl. 

SQUIRE  :  Surely  I  heard 

Your  sister  is  dead. 

SETH  :  Oh  no !  There's  a  mistake ! 

I  saw  her  Tuesday  last — Oh  quite  alive. 

SQUIRE  :          (Yawning)  So  am  I,  God  be  curst.  Seth,  I  can  feel 
Your  eyes  glooming  upon  me  through  the  darkness. 
What,  you  leaky  pipkin,  that  has  lost, 
Through  flaws,  the  burning  wine  of  your  damnation, 
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You  will  be  pitying  me,  a  vessel  sound 
And  perfeft,  that  has  never  lost  a  drop 
Of  the  bright  wrathful  wine  I  am  charged  to  carry? 
What's  this  thin  vinegar  that  is  in  you  now, 
That  cracks  of  you  caulkt  with  charitable  clay, 
That  makes  you  dare  be  proud  above  me — me 
Brimmed  with  the  ancient  liquor  I  have  kept 
Faithfully  mellowing,  till  I  am  soakt  through 
With  the  power  of  it,  with  the  scarlet  fire  of  it? 

(Tbe  Gin  emus  tnt  •/  tbt  but.) 
A  girl !  A  young  girl ! 
My  Satan,  you  begin  to  weary  me. 
The  skill's  too  noticeable ;  'twould  be  pleasant 
To  see  you  fumble  in  the  tricks  you  play. 
— Well,  who  are  you  this  time  ? 

I  am  his  daughter. 
Aha !  Let's  have  a  look  at  you. 

(Ht  ttrikes  a  m*tcb  *ml  studies  her  f*et.) 

Seth,  Seth, 

Would  you  have  kept  this  from  me?  She's  the  sort 
One  dreams  of.  But  it  always  comes  to  this  : 
Religion  takes  all  comradeship  from  a  man. 
His  daughter,  are  you?  Then  I  hope  you  are 
The  daughter  of  his  wickedness ; — that  should  make  you 
Full  of  sin  as  a  hive  is  full  of  honey. 
I  cannot  say,  sir ;  for  I  don't  know  at  all 
What  sin  may  be.  But  I  know  well  ther- 
Something  sealed  up  within  me — in  my  heart, 
I  think ;  and  it  is  troubling  for  its  freedom. 
Very  likely ;  and  I  should  say  will  still 
Go  on  kicking  and  bothering  in  your  heart 
Unless  you  help  it  out.  Then,  you  will  find, 
The  grub  will  hatch  into  that  notable  fly, 
Evil! 

You  speak  kindly,  and  I  think  you'll  help  me : 
If  you  saw  the  Morecambe  tide  chase  a  lame  man, 
You  on  a  horse,  would  you  not  give  him  help  ? 
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And  in  this  matter  I'm  a  cripple.  Sir, 

You'll  help  me  out?  You'll  tell  me  what  sin  is? 

For  I  will  get  to  know. 

SQUIRE  :  Are  you  a  fool, 

Or  making  a  fool  of  me  ? 

GIRL  :  No,  I'm  the  fooled. 

SQUIRE  :          Seth,  you  don't  seem  to  be  amused  at  this. 

GIRL  :  I  heard  you  say  the  word;  "scarlet,"  you  said. 

There  is  something  in  you  that  you  feel  like  scarlet. 
Is  that  not  sin?  So  tell  me  what  sin  is. 

SQUIRE  :          No,  no,  no,  no :  Satan,  it  will  not  do. 

The  show  runs  far  too  smoothly — far  too  like 
What  my  desires  expeft.  Somehow,  at  last 
Mere  skill  becomes  disgusting.  Even  a  cook 
Who  gives  me  always  everything  I  want 
Turns  out  an  odious  person.  So,  my  dear, 
You  come  so  apt,  just  as  my  hunger  woke, 
And  are  so  thoroughly  spiced  with  what  I  want, 
That  I — will  bid  you  a  good-night. 

GIRL  :  O  sir, 

You  will  not  learn  me  this? 

SQUIRE  :  Why,  no,  not  now ; 

But  I  dare  say  the  mood  will  change :  we'll  try 
Some  day,  if  we  can  find  out  what  sin  is. 

(He  looks  at  her  a  moment,  and  then  goes  abruptly.) 

GIRL  :  (Dancing  round  the  stack.) 

O  life  of  mine,  I  shall  love  you  yet : 
We  shall  be  changed,  my  life  and  I. 
Dancing  will  no  more  be  a  game 
Played  to  pretend  we're  hearing  a  tune. 
There  will  be  singing  of  tunes  enough, 
To  make  us  dance  when  we  know  it  not : 
They'll  be  living  within  us,  the  tunes, 
Water  of  brooks  in  spring  for  happiness, 
Scarlet  fire  for  power  and  pride. 

«ETH  :  (Seizing  her  by  the  arm  as  she  passes  him.) 

Do  you  see  that  stack  ? 
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(Breatkltss.)  It's  only  a  pile  of  wood. 

Ay,  in  the  dark  that's  what  it  seems ;  but  listen  ! 
Within  it  there's  a  heart,  a  smouldering  heart — 
Fire  is  smothered  there. 

And  smothered  in  me. 
And  I'll  keep  it  so !  For  look,  if  I 

Broke  through  the  sheathing  turf,  and  thatch  of  boughs, 
And  left  it  open,  the  hidden  fire  would  come 
Fiercely  daring  out  on  us,  turning  the  whole 
Stack,  and  the  whole  of  the  woods,  to  bellowing  flame 
No  one  could  quench. 

(Breaking  away.)  And  I  shall  be  alive, 

Alive  in  the  manner  of  scarlet  and  golden  flame. 
(Gripping  her  again.) 
Listen — my  father,  climbing  on  a  stack 
Like  this  one,  to  be  tending  it,  trod  through 
The  turf  and  branches,  and  the  fire  caught  him 
And  charred  him  to  the  knees.  Girl,  there  are  hearts 
Unsafe  as  heaps  of  dried  wood,  and  within 
Mined  by  eating  fires.  And  I,  your  father, 
Worse  than  my  father  fared ;  for  into  the  hot 
Heart  of  my  heart  I  broke,  and  I  was  caught, 
The  whole  of  me,  in  the  blazing  rage  of  hell. 
And  as  my  heart  is,  so  is  yours — a  thing 
To  choke  and  stifle ;  or,  once  set  it  free, 
The  flaming  of  your  heart  will  seize  you  and 
Everlastingly  burn  you. 

This  is  talk 

I  can  make  nothing  of.  Who  would  refuse 
A  splendid  thing?  I  know  there  is  a  power 
Can  make  my  life  seem  as  if  it  were  scarlet. 
And  it  is  like  to  fire,  you  say.  Why,  then, 
That  is  the  splendour  I  have  dreamt  about. 
What  should  I  do  refusing  it?  What  gain 
Choking  it  down,  but  the  old  dull  want  I  have? 
Watch  now,  while  I  kick  a  hole  in  the  stack. 
Do  you  mark  the  glowing  danger,  the  red  lust 
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Biding  within?  See,  all  the  dark's  ashamed 

That  such  hot  mischief  lights  it  up.  A  sod 

Plugs  the  hole  now ;  but,  had  I  left  it  open, 

The  stack  were  gone  in  a  ravage  of  wild  flame. 

You've  lookt  into  your  heart  now :  are  you  not  fear'd? 
GIRL  :  I  say,  I  can  make  nothing  of  this.  My  heart? 

Is  my  heart  stored  with  such  a  glowing  light? 

And  I  must  be  afraid  of  it?  I  will  not ! 

But  if  this  power  is  in  me,  it  shall  burn 

To  freedom — yes,  and  fill  me  with  the  burning. 
SETH  :  O  girl  of  mine,  if  you  knew  how  I  loved  you ! 

Promise  me  now,  you  won't  go  near  the  Squire. 
GIRL  :  Why  not? 

SETH  :  Darling,  believe  me !  Oh,  he  would 

Treat  you  fiendishly — God,  and  laugh  to  do  it ! 
GIRL  :  Father,  let's  have  this  out.  What  right  have  you 

To  cheat  me  of  a  knowledge  all  folks  have? 

Is  it  for  sin  that  my  heart  so  desires? 
SETH  :  It  cannot  be  that ;  no,  it  cannot  be  that. 

GIRL  :  So,  then,  what  harm  in  finding  what  sin  is? 

SETH  :  Yes,  it  is  sin  you  want !  But  stifle  it. 

GIRL  :  And  why?  And  why?  You  cannot  show  me  that. 

I  tell  you  I  mean  to  find  this  out ! 
SETH  :  (Letting  her  go  and  standing  bemused.) 

What  do  I,  fighting  with  the  evil  heart 

She  has  from  me  ?  If  God  has  any  mercy 

He'll  fight  it  down  in  her  now,  once  and  for  ever. 

You'ld  know  what  sin  is?  Well,  I  can  tell  you. 
GIRL  :  You  can,  father? 

SETH  :  The  very  spirit  of  sin 

I  can  show  you ;  for  I  have  it  with  me. 

Show  it  you?  You  can  handle  it,  play  with  it. 
GIRL  :  Where  have  you  got  it? 

SETH  :  Here,  in  the  midst  of  us. 

GIRL  :  'Tis  something  I  can  touch? 

SETH  :  (Leading  her  to  the  box.)  Come  you  and  try. 

Bend  down — do  you  see  ?  it  is  in  here  I  keep  it. 
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Undo  the  sneck  of  the  lid,  put  in  your  hands, 

And  grope,  search  it  thoroughly. 

(Kneeling  to  the  box.)  In  this  box? 

(Standing  over  her.)  • 

Lord,  I  perceive  you  will  not  let  my  sins 

Go  past  her.  There  is  no  escape  for  her 

But  through  my  torments ;  but,  O  God,  my  sins 

Will  come  too  strong  upon  her ;  and  already 

Her  blind  heart  fills  with  longing  for  my  evil. 

Give  her  the  whole  of  it  now,  O  Lord  my  God ! 

Satisfy  all  her  longing  at  once ;  and  let 

The  evil  which  her  hands  discover,  Lord, 

Be  death ! 

Ah,  it  is  wet — no,  but  how  cold ! 

(Sbt  crui  out.) 

Oh,  I  am  bitten,  father.  There  is  some  anger 
Hid  in  your  box,  and  it  has  bitten  me. 
Show  me.     Let's  have  some  light. 

(He  marts  *  imall  holt  in  the  suck.  The  rtd  glare  again  Uafi  out.) 

Ay,  on  the  wrist. 

Both  fangs  right  on  a  vein.  They  must  have  sunk 
Up  to  the  gums  in  your  flesh. 

Shall  I  suck  the  bite? 

(Seizing  her  arm)  No  need  :  sit  down  by  me,and  keep  you  quiet. 
How  does  your  arm  feel  ? 

Strangely :  very  numb, 
And  as  if  'twere  swoln. 

Cold? 

Icy :  is  it  all  right  ? 
All  right,  darling. 

(Struggling  a  little)  Why  must  you  hold  my  arm? 
'Tis  better  so.  Bide  you  still  awhile. 
Very  soon  it  will  be  in  the  heart  of  her. 

(He  ftufs  up  tbt  bolt  in  tbt  stack.) 
(Darkntu.) 

CURTAIN 
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By  Michael  Mecredy 


THE  EXCHANGE 


THE  MAN  : 


THE  WOMAN 


THE   MAN  : 


F  HAVE  given  you  all  that  I  promised  you: 

A  cottage  with  white  walls  by  the  side  of  the  lake; 
Apple-trees  and  flowers  and  bean-rows, 
And  a  great  stack  of  turf  against  the  Winter -time. 
And  I  have  given  you  a  cow  and  a  calf. 
We  have  sat  at  the  same  table  and  eaten  from  the  same  dish, 
And  our  chairs  have  been  drawn  close  together 
By  the  turf -fire. 

I  have  warmed  and  clothed  and  fed  you. 
— You  have  given  me  nothing  in  return. 

For  the  cottage  with  the  white  walls  and  the  garden, 

And  the  shelves  of  shining  delf  and  the  warmth  and  the  food, 

I  have  given  you  all  my  life, 

And  the  blackness  of  my  hair, 

And  the  darkness  of  my  eyes, 

And  the  colour  of  my  cheeks. 

I  have  given  up  the  freedom  that  I  loved, 

And  I  have  sat  by  your  side  and  listened  patiently  to  what 

you  spoke. 

I  have  forsaken  the  rough  mountain  track  for  you, 
And  the  silver  stream  in  the  valley, 
And  the  faery-ring  on  the  bog. 
But  my  soul  is  God's,  and  my  heart  is  my  own. 

You  return  me  emptiness 
For  all  I  have  given  you. 
Death  will  snatch  your  life  away  from  me; 
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The  blackness  of  your  hair  will  fade; 

Your  dark  eyes  look  across  the  lake 

From  the  door  of  my  cottage 

And  see  only  the  heaving  of  the  water, 

And  the  glimmer  of  the  ripples, 

And  the  streak  of  silver  where  the  wing  of  a  wild  bird 

has  dipt. 

The  colour  of  your  cheeks  will  pale; 
And  the  words  I  have  spoken  you  have  never  understood. 
The  freedom  you  love  is  still  yours, 
For  your  heart  is  in  your  own  keeping, 
And  your  soul  is  God's. 

But  for  all  that,  I  worship  the  blackness  of  your  hair, 

And  your  eyes  and  your  wild-rose  colour; 

And  I  will  keep  you  with  me  till  the  last  sun  has  set 

And  till  you  have  lost  your  freedom, 

And  your  heart  is  mine. 

Come  with  me  across  the  brown  lake; 

Climb  with  me  up  the  mountain  track; 

Stand  beside  me  in  the  valley  by  the  stream; 

Follow  me  over  the  bog  to  the  faery-ring. 

I  cannot  speak  when  four  walls  close  me  in. 

And  the  flickering  fire  throws  a  shadow  over  you. 

Come  with  me,  dark  love,  till  your  heart  is  mine, 
But  let  your  soul  rest  in  God's  keeping. 


THE    WITCH 

GO  long,  you  ugly  witch,  you  skinny,  bony  hag  ! 
Don't  wag  your  hands  at  us,  you  ould,  ould  thing  ! 
If  me  and  all  the  other  childcr  here  could  fling  you  in  the  pond, 
We'd  do  it  sure,  and  laugh  to  see  you  drown. 
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Always  you  will  be  mumbling  to  yourself, 

Shaking  your  yellow  head.  And  what's  that  for? 

Is  it  you  shaking  Death  away  when  he  comes  for  you? 

Sure,  he  might  take  you  now  for  all  we'd  care! 

We  can't  see  them,  but  Dad  says  that  you  have 
A  crowd  of  demon  things  to  follow  you. 
When  we've  grown  up  and  can  do  as  we  like, 
We'll  fling  ye  on  a  fire  to  watch  you  burn. 
And  you  and  all  your  demon  things  will  go 
A  million  miles  below  the  earth  to  hell. 


DEAD   BEAUTY 


'  I  VHEY  would  be  saying  from  day  to  day 
That  what  was  fair  would  fade  and  die, 
And  what  was  sweet  would  turn  to  bitter. 
God,  I  have  proved  it  so. 

Now  when  they  sit  in  the  glow  of  the  fire, 

They  say  one  to  one,  hushing  their  voices: 

"  The  world  that  she  scorned  will  have  passed  her  by, 

She  was  too  proud  to  take  what  was  offered, 

Till  hands  that  were  full  are  dropt  and  empty. 

And  the  hair  of  her  that  was  gold  like  corn, 

And  the  eyes  of  her  that  were  grey  like  mist, 

And  the  lips  of  her  that  smiled  all  day, 

Are  tired  and  old  and  worn  with  longing." 

Then  they  will  say,  "  Hush,  here  she  is  coming, 
Move  up  and  leave  her  a  place  by  the  fire. 
Feed  her  and  warm  her  for  what  she  oncst  was, 
When  us  and  the  rest  of  you  worshipped  her  beauty." 

Oh,  I  crouch  by  the  turf-fire  wrapt  in  my  shawl. 
The  eyes  that  were  shining  are  dull  with  the  sorrow, 
The  hair  that  was  gold  will  be  falling  to  grey, 
The  head  that  was  proud  is  hid  on  my  breast. 
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WINTER 


TI7INTER  is  an  ould,  ould  woman: 

The  falling  snow  is  her  long  white  hair. 
Her  two  feet  are  set  from  valley  to  valley, 
And  her  hands  rest  on  the  mountain-tops. 
The  moaning  wind  is  the  sound  of  her  keening, 
— Keening  the  death  of  her  lost  youth. 
And  the  greyness  of  the  sky 
Will  be  the  sorrow  in  her  eyes. 

The  shrill  scream  of  the  wild  bird  is  the  cry  of  her  broken  heart. 
The  rustling  of  the  rushes  is  her  last  song; 
And  wherever  she  is  passing 
It  is  desolation  she  will  be  leaving  behind  her. 


THE  RUSHLIGHT 


T  HELD  the  rushlight  up  for  him  to  light  his  pipe. 

It  trembled  in  me  hands.  It  brought  us  awful  near. 
He  gave  one  pull,  then  waited  for  a  bit. 
The  red  light  flickered  with  a  puff  of  wind. 
"  Let  you  be  holding  it  a  wee  bit  nearer; 
There,  that  will  do  " — he  laid  his  hand  on  mine. 
And  somehow  then  the  rushlight  dropt  between  us, 
An'  we  were  starin'  in  each  other's  eyes. 
His  eyes  they  seemed  to  grow  an'  light  an*  darken; 
An'  my  breath  choked,  an'  all  me  throat  was  dry. 
An'  then  we  two  drew  ever  close  together, 
An'  our  lips  met. 

The  rushlight  flickered  out. 

MICHAEL  MECREDY. 
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VARIA 

POETRY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

A  MAJORITY  of  intelligent  people  still  argues  that  poetry  is  unpopu- 
lar :  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  to  dispel  this 
illusion.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1882,  Matthew  Arnold  uttered  his  melan- 
choly conjecture  :  "  If  I  live  to  be  eighty,  I  shall  probably  be  the  only 
person  left  in  England  who  reads  anything  but  newspapers  and  scientific 
publications."  The  most  unconsidered  pronouncements  of  great  men  are 
often  best  remembered  by  posterity,  for  men  and  women  love  to  admire 
folly  in  the  great.  It  is  plain  that  Matthew  Arnold's  foreboding  was  entirely 
groundless.  Science  performs  a  certain  amount  of  hack-work  for  poetry, 
but  ultimately  is  as  little  concerned  with  it  as,  for  example,  Bernard  Shaw. 
Science  is  not  popular,  any  more  than  religion  is  popular,  or  anything 
else  that  requires  effort  of  mind.  Newspapers  are  popular  because  their 
perusal  entails  no  more  effort  than,  for  instance,  any  idle  or  foolish  con- 
versation. But  the  appreciation  of  civilised  poetry  requires  study,  and  study 
requires  effort ;  therefore  most  people  placidly  and  very  deliberately  leave 
poetry  alone.  That  is  not  to  say  they  dislike  it.  A  good  song  pleases  all 
people  ;  a  bad  one  leaves  them  either  indifferent  or  angry.  They  do,  how- 
ever, hate  long-haired  young  gentlemen,  probably  from  the  University,  in 
velvet  coats  and  baggy  trousers,  though  not  as  -poets,  but  as  poor  repre- 
sentatives of  humanity.  They  suspect  them  of  fooling  the  public,  which  is 
never  too  lazy  to  resent  being  fooled.  Its  hatred  of  such  young  gentlemen 
has  so  little  to  do  with  poetry  that,  if  any  were  to  rise  in  his  velvet  coat 
and  start  a  good  song,  the  public  would  join  him  in  the  second  stave,  and  roar 
with  him  by  the  third.  But  that  is  not  his  object :  his  songs  appear  at 
extremely  high  prices  in  limited  editions,  which  it  would  be  an  impertinence 
(the  young  gentleman  himself  will  agree  with  us)  for  the  public  to  soil  with 
its  fingers.  And  the  young  gentleman  (let  us  remind  him)  laughs  at  the 
public  in  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  chiefly  because  the  public  has  laughed 
at  him.  He  had  much  better  forget  his  grievance,  and  remember  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  for  the  great  public,  Goethe  too,  and  probably  also 
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Homer.  They  are  popular  poets,  but  good  ones.  The  bad  popular  poet  (the 
young  gentleman  forgets),  such  as  Tennyson,  Lewis  Morris,  or  Kipling,  is 
bad  because,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  survey  of  current  English  poetry 
in  this  number  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA,  he  studies  what  the  .public  likes 
instead  of  forcing  it  to  like  what  he  may  choose  to  give  it.  If  we  could 
agree  with  that  majority  of  intelligent  people  that  poetry  is  unpopular, 
we  should  add  that  the  average  poet  has  made  it  so.  But  poetry  is  not 
unpopular.  Sub-consciously  Matthew  Arnold,  appreciating  the  romance 
of  the  prospective  situation,  wanted  to  be  that  "  only  person."  Yet  he, 
if  any  one,  must  have  known  that  poetry  is  the  most  popular  thing  in  the 
world.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  is  the  result,  not  of  too  much, 
but  of  too  little,  poetry.  Our  opinion  is  that  poets  and  professors,  instead  of 
abusing  the  public  for  its  deficiency  of  appreciation,  should,  with  occasional 
humbleness,  remember  rather  to  deplore  their  own  inability  to  provide  the 
public  with  the  poetry  it  desires. 


THE  IMAGISTES 

IN  the  March  number  of  the  Chicago  magazine  Poetry  there  is  a  note  on 
"  Imagisme  "  by  Mr  F.  S.  Flint,  followed  by  a  short  article  entitled 
"  A  Few  Don'ts  by  an  Imagiste  "  by  Mr  Ezra  Pound.  "  Some  curiosity 
has  been  aroused  concerning  Imagisme"  writes  Mr  Flint, "  and,  as  I  was  un- 
able to  find  anything  definite  about  it  in  print,  I  sought  out  an  Imagiste, 
with  intent  to  discover  whether  the  group  itself  knew  anything  about  the 
4  movement.'  "  For  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  we  tender  the  information 
that  Imagisme  is  a  new  school  of  English  poetry,  still  at  present  very  small, 
and  under  the  formidable  dictatorship  of  Ezra  Pound.  We  learn  that  the 
Imagistes  wisely  have  published  no  manifesto.  Mr  Flint,  however,  repro- 
duces a  few  of  their  rules  "  drawn  up  for  their  own  satisfaction  only." 

1 .  Direct  treatment  of  the  "  thing,"  whether  subjective  or  objective. 

2.  To  use  absolutely  no  word  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  presenta- 
tion. 

3.  As  regarding  rhythm  :  to  compose  in  sequence  of  the  musical  phrase, 
not  in  sequence  of  a  metronome. 
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By  these  standards,  we  learn,  they  judge  all  poetry,  and  find  most  of  it 
wanting.  The  Imagistes  have  apparently  established  some  kind  of  censorship 
on  the  poetaster.  Without  taking  them  too  seriously,  we  cannot  but  admire 
their  conviction  and  courage.  The  devices,  explains  Mr  Flint,  whereby  they 
persuade  approaching  poetasters  to  attend  their  instruction  are  :  (i)  They 
show  him  his  own  thought  already  splendidly  expressed  in  some  classic. 
(2)  They  rewrite  his  own  verses  before  his  eyes,  using  about  ten  words  to 
his  fifty. 


E 


A  CENSORSHIP  ON  POETASTERS 

ZRA  POUND  is  a  stern  dictator.  He  hates  dogma.  ("  Never  consider 
anything  as  dogma,"he writes.)  Nevertheless,  Nietzsche-like,  he  is  him- 
self a  dogmatist.  His  tips  to  poetasters  are  in  terse,  if  somewhat  racy  language. 
"  Consider  the  way  of  the  scientists  rather  than  the  way  of  an  advertising 
agent  for  a  new  soap.  .  .  .  Don't  chop  your  stuff  into  separate  iambs.  ...  If 
you  want  the  gist  of  the  matter  go  to  Sappho.  .  .  .  Don't  mess  up  the  per- 
ception of  one  sense  by  trying  to  define  it  in  terms  of  another. .  .  .  Don't  be 
'  viewy.' "  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  illustrate  his  style  by  these  jagged 
strips.  Though  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  stately  tradition  of  an  English 
"  Quarterly,"  it  is  sometimes  magnificently  incisive.  He  is,  indeed,  a  purging 
influence  in  our  world.  "  It  is  better,"  he  writes,  "  to  present  one  Image  in 
a  lifetime  than  to  produce  voluminous  works."  (This  advice,  we  presume, 
applies  to  poetasters  only.)  Under  the  heading  Language  he  qualifies 
some  of  his  general  statements.  "  Use  no  superfluous  word,  no  adjective 
which  does  not  reveal  something.  Don't  use  such  an  expression  as  '  dim 
lands  of  peace.'  It  dulls  the  image.  It  mixes  an  abstraction  with  the  concrete. 
It  comes  from  the  writer's  not  realising  that  the  natural  object  is  always 
the  adequate  symbol.  Go  in  fear  of  abstractions.  Don't  retell  in  mediocre 
verse  what  has  already  been  done  in  good  prose. . . .  Don't  imagine  that  the 
art  of  poetry  is  any  simpler  than  the  art  of  music.  .  .  .  Use  either  no  orna- 
ment or  good  ornament."  Mr  Pound  might  usefully  publish  a  manual 
for  poetasters,  though  we  fear  the  apparent  carelessness  of  his  style  would 
debar  him  from  the  confidence  of  those  earnest  ladies  and  gentlemen.  His 
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dictum  on  the  Image  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  accurate  of  his 
pronouncements :  "  An  '  Image  '  is  that  which  presents  an  intellectual  and 
emotional  complex  in  an  instant  of  time.  ...  It  is  the  presentation  of  such 
a  '  complex  '  instantaneously  which  gives  that  sense  of  sudden  liberation  ; 
that  sense  of  freedom  from  time-limits  and  space-limits ;  that  sense  of 
sudden  growth,  which  we  experience  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art." 


A  NATIONAL  THEATRE 

THE  question  of  a  National  Theatre  has  been  raised  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament. "  Parliament,"  however,  remarks  the  Times,  "  is 
not  the  most  congenial  atmosphere  for  discussing  the  drama  or  indeed  any 
other  of  the  arts.  Facts  and  figures  are  more  in  place  there.  .  .  .  The  three 
unities  cannot  be  brought  into  any  relation  with  the  twelve  o'clock  rule. 
Shakespeare  cannot  catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  . . .  Before  the  nation  provides 
a  National  Theatre  it  should  see  that  it  secures  a  National  Drama.  The 
theatre  will  then  come,  almost  unbidden.  The  medieval  passion  for  building 
cathedrals  was  a  sequel,  not  a  preliminary,  to  the  conversion  of  the  popula- 
tions to  Christianity."  The  Times  comments  are,  as  usual,  most  apposite,  but 
is  the  inference  correct  that  we  have  no  National  Drama  ?  Not  altogether. 
Melodrama  in  the  best  direct  English  tradition  is  played  everlastingly  and 
with  unwavering  popularity  throughout  London,  the  suburbs,  and  the 
provinces.  Melodramas  such  as  The  Whip,  Nell  Gtoynn,  The  Only  Way,  The 
Lights  of  London,  Drake,  The  Breed  of  the  Tresbams,  and  also  the  Christmas 
pantomimes  are  all  national  in  atmosphere  and  in  :tyle.  Shaw,  Gals- 
worthy, and  the  others  are  not ;  Mr  Barrie  is  perhaps  more  so.  Recent 
poetic  plays  such  as  those  of  Tennyson,  Mr  Stephen  Phillips,  and  others 
were  not  sufficiently  in  the  tradition  to  attract  audiences.  Shakespeare  is 
our  only  national  poetic  dramatist,  and  we  shall,  of  course,  eventually 
decide  to  build  him  a  theatre.  Of  all  modern  drama,  popular  melodrama 
is  certainly  most  in  his  tradition  ;  if  we  have  any  national  consciousness  at 
all,  it  is  represented  in  melodrama,  not  in  the  pamphlet,  tract,  and  sermon- 
play,  or  by  the  problem-play  schools.  Let  us  not  dissemble.  National  drama 
is  not  deficient  in  quantity,  but  in  quality.  If  we  were  to  provide  it  with  a 
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permanent  home,  none  could,  perhaps,  be  more  suitable  for  it  in  its  present 
condition  than  Hammerstein's  folly,  the  London  Opera  House.  It  would  be 
a  fine  and  useful  achievement  to  centralise  the  people's  melodrama  in  such  a 
people's  theatre,  and  in  such  a  street  as  Kingsway  ;  and  thus  relegate  it,  clear 
our  minds,  and  look  about  us  to  see  what  is  left.  A  constructive  national 
drama,  truly  representative  of  the  spirit  and  romance  of  a  nation,  only 
flourishes  under  the  stimulus  of  an  urgent  and  articulate  demand.  The 
expression  from  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  necessity  for  a  national  theatre, 
the  rapid  increase  of  provincial  repertory  theatres,  and  the  production  of 
several  beautiful  and  brilliant  plays,  such  as  Nan  or  The  Silver  Box,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  are  all  tokens  that  within  the  next  ten  years  we  shall 
undoubtedly,  if  tardily,  follow  the  example  of  most  European  countries  in 
providing  our  drama  with  a  fitting  home,  and  such  ac~bors  as  Forbes- 
Robertson  with  regular  and  honourable  employment. 


MOLIERE  AS  ANTIDOTE 

SIR  HERBERT  TREE'S  production  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilbomme  draws 
the  attention  of  the  public  once  more  to  Moliere  and  his  place  in  the 
art  of  the  theatre.  In  England  his  plays  are  neither  well-known  nor  often 
afted;  indeed,  they  are  contrary  to  the  temperament  of  our  theatre,  where 
the  romantic  tradition,  together,  quite  lately,  with  some  modern  realism 
and  Ibsenism,  almost  dominates  the  stage.  But  the  reaction  against  morbid, 
exaggerated  psychological  problem  plays,  which  finds  vent  in  the  cult  for 
light  opera,  rag-time,  mimodrama,  and  variety  entertainments,  leads  us 
back  to  the  consideration  of  the  commedia  delfarte  as  developed  and  modified 
by  Moliere  and  Goldoni.  The  strict  adherence  to  the  Aristotelian  unities, 
the  peculiar  artifice  in  plot  and  characterisation,  both  basic  elements  of 
their  work,  appear  to  our  modern  sense  to  limit,  and  sometimes  even 
destroy,  the  psychological  interest  of  the  plays.  The  omission,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  a  too  personal  element  endows  their  dramatis  -persona  with  a 
universal  interest  and  significance,  and  by  a  process  of  reversion  to  type, 
renders,  indeed,  the  characters  true  to  all  time,  without  loss  of  individual 
and  intrinsic  value.  Through  Moliere  we  are  carried  back  to  the  true  spirit  of 
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the  theatre  ;  to  the  theatre  which  stimulates  and  refreshes,  by  its  simplicity 
and  balance  ;  to  an  art  which  expresses,  without  too  graphically  depicting, 
life  in  all  its  complexity  and  unity. 

Recent  researches  in  the  history  and  art  of  the  theatre  have  proved  the 
truth  of  Goethe's  advke  :  "  He  who  would  work  for  the  stage  .  .  .  should 
leave  nature  in  her  proper  place,  and  take  careful  heed  not^to  have  recourse 
to  anything  but  what  may  be  performed  by  children  with  puppets  upon 
board  and  laths,  together  with  sheets  of  cardboard  and  linen." 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PUPPETS 

THE  ad  vantages  of  an  impersonal  theatre  with  fixed  figures  or  masks  once 
established,  the  transition  to  the  Vbtr-Marionettt,  and  thence  to  the 
Puppet,  is  brief.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  have  been  abundantly  de- 
monstrated by  Mr  Gordon  Craig  and  Jack  B.  Yeats,  as  also  through  the 
performances  of  Mr  Signoret's  marionettes  at  the  Petit  Theatre  des  Champs 
Elysies  and  the  Italian  Marionettes  in  Naples.  We  recommend  a  close 
perusal  of  Volume  V.,  No.  i,  of  the  Mask,  in  which  most  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  fully  discussed.  With  a  stage  about  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary 
Punch-and-Judy  show,  the  simplest  possible  setting,  fixed  figures<  used 
symbolically,  and  without  any  attempts  at  realism,  experiments  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  new  poetic  drama  will  be  conducted  next  autumn  in  the 
Reading-room  of  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  of  all 
mechanical  devices,  so  stimulating  to  an  audience's  sense  of  humour,  an 
interlocutor  seated  to  the  side  of  the  proscenium  will  briefly  and  unoffi- 
ciously  furnish  all  the  necessary  particulars  of  stage  direction.  In  these 
performances  simplicity  will  be  preserved,  a  pleasant  harmony  maintained  : 
the  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  an  illuminating,  if  inadequate,  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  our  much-ncglc&ed  poetic 
drama. 

SUMURtiN 

THEconfusion  of  music-hall  and  theatre,  and  the  consequent  application 
of  music-hall  standards  to  the  theatre,  has  necessarily  resulted  in  a 
misinterpretation  and  misjudgment  of  the  exaft  value  and  significance  of 
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the  mimodrama.  This  has  become  singularly  apparent  in  the  recent  revival 
of  Prof.  Rheinhardt's  Sumurtin  at  the  Coliseum.  The  happy  conjunction 
of  the  critics  with  the  public  taste  has  produced  an  entertainment  which, 
while  being  no  more  a  wordless  play  than  a  Punch-and-Judy  show,  has  the 
advantage  of  all  the  tricks  and  cheap  tawdriness  of  Drury  Lane  pantomime 
and  Lyceum  melodrama.  Should  any  one  remember  the  production  of  the 
same  play  in  its  entirety  at  the  Savoy  in  October  1911,  and  compare  it  with 
the  present  one,  having  due  regard  for  the  changes  and  deterioration  in  cast 
and  mounting ;  the  inadequacy,  the  futility,  and  the  inartisticness  of  the 
latter  will  speak  for  itself.  If  we  remember  right,  one  of  the  main  objections 
to  the  theatre  version  was  the  nearness  of  the  spectators  to  the  stage 
(which  hindered  their  appreciation  of  the  whole),  and  the  length.  Sumur&n, 
however,. like  Turandot,  is  not  built  on  the  plan  of  The  Miracle;  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  choreographic  spectacle,  but  an  example  of  the  theatre  intime, 
in  which  the  spectators  are  brought  into  direct  and  quasi-personal  touch 
with  the  action.  The  delicate  treatment  and  finesse  which  this  requires  in 
order  to  give  one  the  complete  illusion  of  an  Arabian  Night,  is  lost  on  a  vast 
stage  as  at  the  Coliseum.  The  effects  become  loose  and  blurred,  one  misses 
all  clarity  and  simplicity,  and  the  path  of  roses  across  the  stalls  loses  its 
direct  significance,  appearing  nothing  more  than  a  producer's  trick.  With 
regard  to  the  length,  the  emasculation  demanded  by  a  music-hall  public 
does  not  make  the  action  either  clearer  or  swifter.  The  side-play,  one  of  the 
essentials,  is  much  reduced,  the  psychological  developments  are  marred, 
and  become  heavy  and  coarse,  and  the  whole  production  misses  fire.  Add 
to  this,  clumsy  scene-shifting,  and  synoptical  notes  on  the  bioscope,  and 
you  have  a  potted  Sumur&n.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Prof.  Rheinhardt  is 
not  at  last  tired  of  trying  to  educate  London  to  his  artistic  productions. 


MERMAID  NIGHTS 

THE  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  we  learn,  was  invited  to  preside  at  the 
"  Mermaid  Night "  organised  by  the  Poetry  Society  in  the  Inter- 
national and  Renaissance  Halls  of  the  Cafe  Monico  on  June  i.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  Society's  attempts  "  to  recapture  some  of  the  famous  "  (or 
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another  account  uses  the  word  "  elusive  ")  "  atmosphere  of  the  old  '  Mer- 
maid Nights.' "  The  first,  held  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  on  March  14,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  proved,  we  learn,  a  "  daring  experi- 
ment," though  "  every  one  who  participated  in  the  festival  .  .  .  was  of 
opinion  that  the  proceedings,  which  were  neither  forced  nor  extravagant, 
had  been  entirely  successful."  The  recapture  was  therefore  apparently 
effected.  From  the  Standard  account,  characterised  authoritatively  as  "  a 
delightful  description  of  the  proceedings,"  we  learn  "  altogether  the 
atmosphere  was  recaptured  very  well.  ...  Sir  Herbert  Tree  delivered 
some  gems  of  Shakespeare,  making  Falstaff  play  Hamlet  and  Hamlet  Fal- 
staff,  which  brought  a  round  of  applause  from  the  poets  and  poetry-lovers 
that  made  the  old  cellar  tremble.  .  .  .  Good  Americans,"  adds  the 
enthusiastic  reporter,  "  would  have  given  untold  gold  to  be  there,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  gathering  of  modern  Mermaids  will  be  the  first  of 
many."  Several  other  such  successful  entertainments  have  been  organised 
by  the  Society.  The  banquet  to  the  descendants  of  poets  is  still  fresh  in 
our  memories.  The  Society  being  strictly  democratic,  and  the  subscription 
having  been  standardised  to  suit  all  purses,  it  is  obviously  important  that 
the  funds  should  occasionally  be  augmented  bypleasant  festivals.  A  few  years 
ago,  for  instance,  there  was  a  costume  dinner,  which  certainly  provided 
considerable  entertainment  to  poets  and  poetry-lovers.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Standard  is  not  altogether  inapposite  :  some  combination  with  "  good 
Americans  "  might  produce,  if  well  organised,  such  a  festival  as  would 
place  the  Poetry  Society  in  a  position  of  permanent  financial  security. 


LITERARY  DISHONESTY 

IT  is  the  custom  of  many  publishers  to  issue  advertising  circulars  of  new 
books  or  new  editions,  in  which  favourable  quotations  from  reviews  are 
given,  either  in  extenio  or  in  the  form  of  excised  phrases.  With  this  custom, 
as  applied  to  general  literature,  we  have  little  concern  and  less  quarrel,  but 
we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  its  results  when  employed  for  the  wide- 
spread advertisement  of  new  poetry,  and  to  the  endless  opportunities  it 
affords  for  the  abuse  of  the  public  taste. 
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The  advent  of  a  new  author — particularly  of  a  new  poet — is  rarely,  if 
ever,  immediately  recognised  by  the  general  reading  public.  The  general 
public  is  not  interested  ;  its  natural  instinct  is  to  believe  what  it  is  told,  when 
it  is  told  it  long  enough,  or  with  sufficient  emphasis.  Neither  is  the  new  poet 
ordinarily  recognised  by  the  mass  of  critics,  which  represents,  as  a  mass, 
an  intelligence  and  an  intuition  little  above  that  of  the  public  which  it  is 
its  business  to  inform.  He  is  recognised,  if  at  all,  by  a  small  body  of  men, 
who  possess  in  an  unusual  degree  the  necessary  qualifications  of  interest, 
insight,  and  knowledge.  The  opinion  of  these  men,  by  a  process  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  ultimately  comes  to  stand  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  to  them  that  the  new  poet  must  look  for  an  appreci- 
ation or  a  criticism  that  should  afford  satisfaction  to  himself. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  publisher's  circular,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  of  what  value  these  advertisements  are  either  to  the  public  or 
to  the  poet.  To  the  former  they  are  almost  invariably  misleading,  since 
the  quotations  inserted  are  only  those  most  likely  to  induce  purchase,  and 
are  often  single  phrases  which,  taken  out  of  their  context,  give  an  utterly 
false  impression  of  the  general  tone  of  the  review.  To  the  latter  presumably 
they  bring  pence  ;  but  at  what  cost  ?  At  the  cost  of  his  independence  of 
public  opinion,  of  his  sense  of  humour,  and  of  the  self-critical  attitude  with- 
out which  fine  art  cannot  be  produced.  No  self-respecting  writer  would 
permit  the  publication  of  advertisements  such  as  those  we  have  in  mind. 
But  it  is  not  the  poet  whom  we  wish  to  protect  from  himself  and  his  pub- 
lisher. If  he  need  such  protection  it  is  in  all  probability  not  worth  the 
affording.  With  the  public  it  is  a  different  matter,  since,  in  the  abasement  of 
its  taste  and  the  abuse  of  its  confidence,  the  recognition  of  the  art — difficult 
enough  to  obtain  in  any  circumstances — must  suffer. 

We  have  before  us  a  perfect  example  of  the  type  of  circular  referred  to. 
After  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  copies  of  the  book  have  been  accepted 
with  thanks  by  H.M.  the  King  and  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra,  it  proceeds  with 
a  quotation  from  a  London  weekly  review,  couched  in  general  terms,  and 
beginning  :  "  The  true  poet  cannot  expect  a  proper  acceptation  in  the 
morning  of  his  genius." 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  quotation  is  in  direct  reference 
to  the  advertised  poet,  but  the  implication  is  obvious.  For  all  that  we  know, 
it  may  or  may  not  have  been  so.  From  our  point  of  view  the  difference  is 
not  of  vital  importance.  Following  on  this  and  occupying  the  remaining 
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seven  pages  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  list  of  "  tags,"  taken  from  reviews. 
They  include  such  phrases  as  "  Homeric,"  "  Shakespearean,"  "  Miltonic," 
"  Shelley,"  "  Byron,"  "  inspired,"  "  wears  laurel  wreaths,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
reviews  from  which  these  tags  are  excised  are  quoted  from  local,  provincial, 
and  colonial  journals,  such  as  the  Sussex  Daily  News  and  the  Singapore  Free 
Press — all,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  perfectly  valueless.  The  above  list 
of  great  names  will  deceive  nobody  with  any  knowledge  of  poetry ;  but  that 
it  has  deceived  a  public  of  some  kind  or  another  is  proved  by  the  fad  that 
the  book  has,  since  its  publication  a  year  ago,  already  run  into  four  editions. 
It  remains  to  say  that,  having  perused  a  considerable  portion  of  the  302 
pages  which  form  its  contents,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
haphazard  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  the  pretentious  and  bombastic 
quality  of  the  author's  verse. 

GttAT  EMPIU  (nay,  let't  call  thee  "  Mother  " — it 
The  fweetett  word  life'*  lexicon  hath  writ), 
Salute  the  Day,  thy  Monarch,  and  oar  God, 
And  (rare  Hi*  guidance  of  the  sceptred  rod  ! 

E'en  Plato  (called  "  dirine  ")  promulged  hi*  Crow 

Of  mystical  philosophy  :  indeed, 

The  Pagan*  but  supplied  true  types  of  our 

Own  Christian  Logo*,  Trinity,  and,  too, 

The  Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  and 

The  Resurrection,  and  Eternal  Life. 

We  will  labour  the  point  no  further.  Any  village  grocer  who  labels  or 
sells  his  margarine  as  butter,  any  tin-pot  company  issuing  a  falsified  pro- 
spectus, is  indictable  under  criminal  law,  yet  their  offence  against  the  public 
trust,  and  against  their  more  scrupulous  competitors  in  trade,  is  usually  no 
greater,  we  should  like  to  say,  is  much  less,  than  that  of  publishers  of 
pamphlets  such  as  the  one  under  consideration.  With  them  rests  the  whole 
blame.  The  author  may  be  pardoned  his  conceit,  the  reviewers  may  be  for- 
given their  ignorance ;  but  publishers  are  rarely  foots,  2nd  that  those  who 
concoct  these  misrepresentations  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  needs  little 
demonstration.  At  a  time  when  certain  genuine  attempts  are  being  made  to 
bring  a  wider  public  to  the  true  appreciation  of  poetry,  not  by  vulgar- 
isation, but  by  putting  all  that  is  best  before  it  and  trusting  to  its  right 
perception,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  this  commercial 
engineering  of  the  market,  which  constitutes  a  mischievous  misrepresen- 
tation and  a  wilful  degradation  of  the  art. 
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A  FUTURIST  NUMBER  OF 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

THE  Autumn  number  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  (published  September  15) 
will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  studies  in  futuristic  thought,  and  will  con- 
tain examples  (in  translation)  of  some  of  the  famous  poems  of  continental 
futurists.  An  article  has  been  promised  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
poets  of  the  Italian  futurist  school.  It  may  be  noted  that,  the  outlook  of 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA  being  eclectic  and  non-partisan,  the  subject  will  be 
freely  considered  in  all  its  conflicting  aspects ;  and  a  constructive  attempt 
will  be  made  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  true  futurism  from  its  many 
pretentious,  if  ephemeral,  misrepresentations. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  POET  LAUREATE 

WE  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  June  2,  of  the  Poet  Laureate, 
Mr  Alfred  Austin.  The  news  having  only  reached  us  on  the  eve 
of  going  to  press,  we  are  unable  in  this  number  to  attempt  any  estimate 
of  his  poetry.  Born  at  Headingley,  near  Leeds,  on  May  30,  1835,  Mr 
Alfred  Austin  was  appointed  Laureate  in  1896.  With  his  death  it  is 
probable  that  the  official  post  will  be  abolished. 


f  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  is  published  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  35  Devon- 
shire Street,  Theobalds  Road,  London,  W.C.,  quarterly  on  March  15, 
June  15,  September  15,  and  December  15. 

[I  Copies  are  procurable  through  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 
f  The  Annual  Subscription  is  IDS.  6d.  post  free  to  all  countries. 

^1  Outside  contributions  are  considered,  and  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to 
return  all  declined  MSS.  if  typewritten  and  accompanied  by  stamped 
and  addressed  envelopes. 
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STUDIES  IN  EMOTION ' 

TWO  POEMS JOHM  HILJTOM 

THE  REVUE  OF  THE  POETS'  CLUB  .  HIMIT  SIMPSON 


TWO    NEW    POEMS 

By  Emile  Verhaeren 

LEGENDES  DBS  BOIS 

L'E'TE' 

SUR  la  plaine,  les  eaux,  la  bruyire,  les  brousscs, 
L'automne  aux  feuilles  d'or  agite  1'ouragan  ; 
Dij  a  dans  le  taillis  s'cst  fan6  1'origan 
Et  le  vent  aux  cents  mains  brasse  la  forfit  roussc. 

Un  bucheron  qui  devalait 
Du  haut  des  bois  vers  la  clairiere 
A  rencontri,  la  nuit  derniere, 
Le  bel  Eti  qui  s'en  allait. 

Pourquoi  partir  a  1'aventure, 
Et6,  mon  bel  Et6,  alors 
Que  des  roses  grimpent  encore 
Sur  mon  pignon  et  ma  toiture. 

Si  je  m'en  vais  c'est  a  regret, 
Bon  bucheron,  tu  peux  m'en  croire  : 
Mais  la  mort  vient,  la  nue  est  noire 
Et  1'apre  autan  mord  les  guerets. 

Par  les  fenetres  de  ma  chambre, 
Le  soleil  entre  en  plein  midi, 
On  y  rencontre  un  coin  tie<ii 
Pour  s'y  blottir  m£me  en  D6cembre. 

Helas  !  combien  je  serai  las 
Et  pauvre  et  toussottant  un  rhume 
Les  jours  de  tinebre  et  de  brume 
Quand  la  clarte  n'y  viendra  pas. 
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Pour  rechauffer  jusqu'a  ton  ame, 
Veux-tu  mon  foyer  tout  entier 
Avec  son  feu  large  et  altier 
Et  la  couronne  de  ses  flammes  ? 

Un  pareil  feu  dure  un  instant 
Et  consume  souche  et  brindille ; 
Mais,  dis-moi  done,  as-tu  des  filles 
Qui  vont  avoir  bientot  vingt  ans  ? 

Ma  fille  ainee  est  fiancee 

A  son  cousin  depuis  deux  mois, 

Et  1'amour  vrai  tremble  en  leurs  voix 

Quand  ils  echangent  leur  pensee. 

Bon  bucheron,  je  resterai 
Dans  ta  maison  claire  et  tranquille, 
Et  dans  le  doux  cceur  de  ta  fille, 
Pendant  1'hiver,  je  fleurirai. 

Sur  la  plaine,  les  eaux,  la  bruyere,  les  brousses 
L'automne  aux  feuilles  d'or  agite  1'ouragan. 
Deja  dans  le  taillis  s'est  fane  1'origan 
Et  le  vent  aux  cent  mains  brasse  la  forSt  rousse. 


D 


NARCISSE 

I  ANS  ces  taillis  de  pins  et  d'ormes 
L'ombre  a  minuit  prend  tant  de  formes  ! 


Quelqu'un  passe  par  la  casine 
Et  son  cceur  bat  dans  sa  poitrine. 

Sous  le  ciel  bleu  la  lune  est  blanche 
Et  luit  et  joue  a  travers  branches. 
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L'homme  avance  ;  les  bois  1'accueillent, 
Le  vent  lui  park  dans  les  feuilles. 

Et  les  taillis  de  pins  et  d'ormes 
Prennent  soudain  sa  propre  forme. 

*  *  *  * 

Au  va  et  vient  des  raraeaux  forwtes 
II  voit  ses  bras,  il  voit  ses  gestes, 

La-bas,  dans  les  mares  hazardes 
II  voit  ses  yeux  qui  le  regardent. 

U  voit  sa  bouche  large  ouvertc 
Aux  pentes  d'une  icorce  verte. 

II  voit  son  front  et  son  visage 

Dans  le  dessin  d'un  court  branchage. 

Bientdt  la  peur  de  son  propre  £tre 
Le  bouleverse  et  le  pinetre. 

*  *  *  * 

Ses  doigts  talent  soudain  1'ecorce 
Et  reviennent  palper  son  torse  ; 

Ses  yeux  fouillent  les  eaux  dolentes 
Puis  regardent  ses  mains  tremblantes  ; 

II  ne  sait  plus  qui  fait  un  geste 
Ou  lui  ou  bien  la  branche  foreste. 

Oh  !  Cette  mare  au  clair  de  lunc 
Qui  1'hallucine  et  1'importune. 

II  fuit,  revient  et  se  fourvoie 
Et  dans  soi-m£me  enfin  se  noie. 

EMILE  VERHAEREN 


FOUR  NEW  POEMS 

(Translated  from  the  original  Bengali  by  the  Author) 


THE  odour  cries  in  the  bud,  "  Ah.  me  !  the  day  departs,  the  happy  day 
of  spring,  and  I  am  shut  up  in  my  petalled  prison  !  " 
Lose  not  heart,  timid  thing  !  Your  bonds  will  burst,  the  bud  will  open 
into  flower,  and  when  you  die  away  in  a  fullness  of  time,  even  then  the 
spring  will  last. 

The  odour  pants  and  beats  itself  within  the  bud,  crying,  "  Ah  me  !  the 
hours  pass  by,  yet  I  know  not  where  lam  going,  what  it  is  I  seek  !  " 

Lose  not  heart,  timid  thing !  The  spring  breeze  has  overheard  your 
desire,  the  day  will  not  end  before  you  have  fulfilled  your  being. 

Dark  seems  the  future  and  the  odour  cries  in  despair,  "  Ah  me !  through 
whose  fault  is  my  life  so  unmeaning  ?  Who  can  tell  me,  why  I  am  at  all  ?  " 

Lose  not  heart,  timid  thing !  The  perfect  dawn  is  near  when  you  will 
mingle  your  life  with  all  life,  and  at  last  know  all  your  purpose. 

II 

WHEN  the  lamp  went  out  by  my  bed  I  woke  up  with  the  early  birds. 
I  sat  at  my  open  window  with  a  fresh  wreath  on  my  loose  hair. 
The  young  traveller  came  by  the  road  in  the  rosy  mist  of  the  morning. 
A  pearl  chain  was  on  his  neck  and  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  his  crown. 
He  stopped  before  my  door  and  asked  me,  with  an  eager  cry,  "  Where  is 
she  ?  " 

I  could  not  utter  for  shame,  "  She  is  I,  young  traveller,  she  is  I." 

It  was  dusk  and  the  lamp  was  not  lit. 
I  was  listlessly  braiding  my  hair. 

The  young  traveller  came  on  his  chariot  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 
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His  horses  were  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  there  was  dust  on  his  garment. 
He  came  down  at  my  door  and  asked,  in  a  tired  voice,  "  Where  is  she  ?  " 
I  could  not  utter  for  shame,  "  She  is  I,  weary  traveller,  she  is  I." 

It  is  an  April  night.  The  lamp  is  burning  in  my  room. 

The  breeze  of  the  south  comes  gently.  The  noisy  parrot  sleeps  in  its 
cage. 

My  bodice  is  of  the  colour  of  the  peacock's  throat  and  my  mantle  is 
green  as  young  grass. 

I  sit  upon  the  floor  at  the  window,  watching  the  deserted  street. 

Through  the  dark  night  I  hum,  "  She  is  I,  despairing  traveller,  she  is  I." 


Ill 

THE  tame  bird  was  in  the  cage,  the  free  bird  was  in  the  forest. 
They  met  when  the  time  came ;  such  was  decreed  by  fate. 
The  free  bird  cries,  "  O  my  love,  let  us  fly  to  yonder  wood." 
The  cage-bird  whispers,  "  Come  hither,  let  us  both  live  in  the  cage." 
Said  the  free  bird,  "  Midst  bars,  where  is  there  room  to  spread  wings  ?  " 
"  Alas,"  cried  the  cage-bird,  "  I  know  not  where  to  sit  perched  in  the 
sky." 

The  free  bird  cries,  "  My  darling,  sing  you  the  songs  of  the  woodlands." 
The  cage-bird  says,  "  Sit  by  my  side,  I'll  teach  you  the  speech  of  the 
learned." 

The  forest-bird  cries,  "  No,  ah  no  !  songs  can  never  be  taught." 
The  cage-bird  says,  "  Alas  for  me !  I  know  not  the  songs  of  the  wood- 
lands." 

Their  love  is  intense  with  longing,  but  they  never  can  join  their  wings. 

Through  the  bars  of  the  cage  they  gaze  on,  and  vain  is  their  wish  to 
know  each  other. 

They  flutter  their  wings  in  yearning,  and  sing,  "  Come  closer,  my 
love !  " 

The  free  bird  cries,  "  It  cannot  be.  I  fear  the  closed  doors  of  the  cage." 

The  cage-bird  whispers,  "  Alas !  my  wings  are  all  powerless  and  dead." 
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IV 

/\    H,  poet,  the  evening  draws  near  ;  your  hairs  are  turning  grey. 

xJL"  Do  you,  in  your  lonely  musings,  hear  the  message  of  the  hereafter  ? " 

"  It  is  evening,"  the  poet  said,  "  and  I  am  listening  lest  some  one  call 
from  yonder  village,  late  though  it  be. 

"  I  watch  if  young  straying  hearts  chance  to  meet  together,  and  two 
pairs  of  eager  eyes  beg  for  music  to  break  their  silence. 

"  Who  is  there  to  weave  their  passionate  songs,  if  I  sit  on  the  shore  of 
life  and  contemplate  death  and  the  beyond  ? 

"  The  early  evening  star  disappears. 

"  The  glow  of  the  funeral  pyre  slowly  dies  by  the  silent  river. 

"  Jackals  cry  in  chorus  from  the  courtyard  of  the  deserted  house  in  the 
light  of  the  worn-out  moon. 

"  If  some  wanderer,  leaving  home,  come  here  to  watch  the  night  and 
with  bowed  head  listen  to  the  soundless  murmur  of  the  darkness,  who  is 
there  to  whisper  the  secrets  of  life  into  his  ears  if  I,  shutting  my  doors, 
should  try  to  free  myself  from  mortal  bonds  ? 

"  It  is  a  trifle  that  my  hairs  are  turning  grey. 

"  I  am  ever  as  young  or  as  old  as  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  this 
village. 

"  Some  have  smiles,  sweet  and  simple,  and  some  a  sly  twinkle  in  their 
eyes. 

"  Some  have  tears  that  well  up  in  the  daylight,  and  others  tears  that  are 
hidden  in  the  gloom. 

"  They  all  have  need  for  me,  and  I  have  no  time  to  brood  over  the  after- 
life. 

"  I  am  of  the  age  of  each  ;  what  matter  if  my  hair  turns  grey  ?  " 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 
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AN  INFORMAL  EPITAPH  IN 
MEMORY  OF  A  YOUNG  POET 

YOU  who  so  loved  all  grey  religious  things — 
Lands  of  old  saints  and  graves  of  bardic  kings, 
Would  you  were  sitting  on  this  balcony 
Round  which  the  great  bat  floats  on  stealthy  wings. 

Would  you  could  gaze  with  me  upon  the  deep, 
Calm,  silent  harbour  lying  there  asleep—- 
Would you  could  gaze  and  sometimes  say  a  word, 
Poet,  whose  presence  in  my  heart  I  keep. 

Ah  yes,  to  me  you  sometimes  have  come  back 
Along  some  mystic  and  noclurnal  track, 
Friend,  and  a  little  while  with  me  have  spoken, 
Keeping  my  tortured  brain  upon  the  rack, 

A  strange  preoccupation  in  your  eyes, 
And  in  my  slumbering  wit  a  wild  surmise, 
A  frenzied  search  in  pigeon-holes  of  Dream, 
Which  still  no  clue,  no  sesame  supplies  ! 

Often,  in  dream*,  to  some  lone  rendezvous, 
Some  place  of  ruins  and  horizons  blue, 
Seamed  with  memorial  forests  and  scarred  hills, 
One  travels  dear  dead  faces  to  review. 

Puzzled,  in  sleep,  you  say  to  him  or  her  : 
"  So  thou  returnest,  long  a  wanderer  1 " 
Silent  and  kind,  your  dead  arrive  :  they  rest, 
Having  performed  long  journeys,  they  aver. 
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If,  by  the  casual  opening  of  a  door, 

We  could  have  audience  of  those  gone  before, — 

If,  by  the  sudden  turning  of  a  key, 

We  could  resume  some  thread  of  talk  once  more  ! 

Should  we  be  happy,  or  shrink  back  in  dread 

From  faces  awfully  transfigured  ? 

Alas,  it  is  a  barren,  guessing  game. 

Till  we  be  dead,  we  shall  not  know  the  dead  ! 


Darkling,  a  shadow  in  the  harbour  lake, 

A  fishing-boat  drops  out  to  the  night's  take. 

After  the  fireworks  on  regatta  night 

It  seems  the  ghost  of  man's  primeval  ache. 

So  from  the  midst  of  music  and  of  laughter, 
Which  in  Life's  village  beats  from  floor  to  rafter, 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  looming  shores 
Some  mortal  ship  drops  down  into  Hereafter. 

Obscurely  silent,  into  th'  outer  dark 
You  lapsed  away  within  your  little  barque. 
Nay,  you  for  such  a  voyage  unprepared 
Knew  not  the  shadowy  mainsail  for  your  sark. 

Oh,  suddenly  your  last  long  trip  you  took, 
Not  as  do  fishermen,  with  line  and  hook, 
But  with  the  freightage  of  your  tortured  past 
And  one  unlaurelled,  lovely  poetry-book  ! 


For  you,  of  Waring's  stock,  how  friendly  proved 
The  glamour  of  these  seas,  that  you  so  loved, 
Whether  through  Lyonesse  unto  Land's  End 
Or  round  the  Armoric  Finistere  you  roved  ! 
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For  you,  a  Poet,  how  the  timid  West 
Proved  nurse  !  Upon  her  grey  religious  breast 
What  tenderness,  and  faith,  and  love,  for  you 
Her  storied  desolation  still  expressed  ! 

* 

To-day  I  toiled  with  lines  that  wavered  wide, 
Or  plumbed  ten  fathom  deep  in  the  blue  tide, 
To  hook  the  monster  pollack,  but  in  vain 
The  fisher's  Spartan  art  I  plied  and  plied. 

Were  you  not  with  me  in  the  boat  to-day  ? 
Your  kind  eyes,  bent  near  mine  across  the  bay, 
Seemed  musing  on  the  splintered  promontories, 
The  haunted  cliffs  of  Cornwall,  scarpt  and  grey ! 

Complex  in  shadow,  mossed  with  lichen  old, 
Those  headlands  on  my  dreams  loom,  fold  on  fold  ; 
I  start  again  before  their  drifting  hues, 
Rubies  alembicated  into  gold. 

Empurpling  deeps  of  waters  far  below, 
Fringed  with  the  wild  foam's  upward-drifted  snow, 
And,  far  above,  deep  heaven's  empurpled  blaze, 
The  enormous  lovely  scarps  upon  me  glow. 

O  painter,  dip  thy  pencil  in  gold  mist, 

And  fill  thy  palette  full  of  amethyst, 

Take  blood,  and  dusky  wine,  and  emerald  dawn, 

And  paint,  and  paint,  inspired  impressionist ! 

Whether  grey  Cornish  Newlyn  be  thy  home, 
Or,  like  old  Claude,  thou  haunt  the  fens  of  Rome, 
Thou'lt  still  be  painting  at  the  knell  of  doom, 
Uncaught  the  splendours  of  this  land  of  foam  ! 
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You,  on  that  other  grey  Armoric  coast, 

You,  "  passion-tossed  and  driven  from  pillar  to  post," 

The  "  sleepy  pasture  "  of  dead  Breton  folk 

Called,  when  you  lingered  there,  "  a  poor  worn  ghost." 

Clad  like  a  fisher  in  beret  and  blouse, 

Near  craggy  Finistere  you  oft  would  use 

Dreaming  to  sail,  like  "  Waring;,"  your  strange  kin, 

Of  whom  they  brought  your  well-loved  Browning  news. 

There,  had  you  foundered  in  some  whirlpool  wide, 
Like  Shelley  you  had  floated  with  the  tide 
To  the  banked  sands,  where  long-tressed  peasant  people 
Had  gathered  reverent  unto  your  side, 

And  silently  had  borne  you,  crowned  with  flowers, 
To  some  old  ossuary's  sea-fronting  towers, 
Where,  shadowed  by  the  swinging  votive  ships, 
You  had  escaped  your  last  unhappy  hours ! 

Illumined  by  the  red  flame's  deathless  crest 

On  the  worn  runic  altar,  you  might  rest, 

While,  in  the  half-gloom,  white-coiffed  women  would 

Mutter  their  rosaries  among  the  blest. 

And  we,  far-wandering,  might  sometimes  resort 
To  the  wild,  beautiful  Armoric  port, 
And  by  our  modern  Shelley's  grave  retire 
To  muse  how  Art  is  long,  but  Life  is  short. 

Best  had  due  sepulture  by  you  been  found 
Close  to  some  fox-earth  on  high  heathered  ground 
Near  Cambeak  Head,  that  looks  on  such  a  scene 
As  Claude  discovered  not  all  Europe  round. 
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For  miles  unto  the  West  upleaps  the  coast 
In  sheer  perspective,  until  it  is  lost 
Where  dim  Tintagel  beetles  o'er  the  deep, 
A  vanished  glory,  a  mysterious  boast ! 

* 

Their  harps  unstrung  in  nerveless  arms,  alas, 
Hither  grey  ghosts  of  poets  oft  might  pass 
To  pause  beside  the  stone  above  your  head, 
Noiseless  amid  the  brake  and  dewy  grass. 

Hither  blind  seers  their  ghostly  way  might  feel, 
And  ragged  hermits  might  in  spirit  steal, 
And  old  crazed  saint*  climb  up  from  tide-girt  caves 
Now  haunted  by  the  shy,  half-human  seal. 

Yet  'twas  not  here  your  poet's  veins  grew  cold, 
Not  here  sad  stories  of  your  death  are  told  : 
London,  your  birthplace,  gathered  in  her  son — 
London,  where  most  you  dreaded  to  grow  old  ! 

"  When  I  am  old,"  you  sang,  and  seemed  to  dread 
The  gloom  of  tedious  hours  that  loomed  ahead, 
Dreaming  of  withered  hands  stretched  towards  the  fire 
And  pale  lips  mumbling  of  lov'd  poets  dead. 


To-morrow  with  Euphrasies  I  shall  fish, 
And  strive  of  pollack  to  achieve  a  dish. 
Euphrasies  is  a  mighty  man  of  science, 
And  not  to  talk  of  letters  seems  his  wish. 

Through  golden  hours  in  this  soft  Cornish  clime 
We  float  at  sea,  nor  take  account  of  time. 
Incessantly  we  talk,  as  townsmen  will ; 
We  talk  of  the  bacillus — not  of  rhyme. 
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The  critics  seized  on  you  the  very  day 
They  laid  you  deep  within  your  Kentish  clay. 
That  skilled  young  person  who  discovered  "  Art," 
Proclaimed  you  Chatterton  without  delay. 

Damn  the  cheap  critics — pardon  the  brave  word  ! 
When  clear  you  sang,  the  critics  never  heard  : 
When  best  you  plied  your  tongue  and  used  your  pen, 
They  voted  you  consumptive  and  absurd. 

They  talk  of  the  Republic  of  the  Pen, 
A  commonwealth  of  kindly,  courtly  men  ! 
Say  rather  Literature's  a  mala  vita, 
A  sort  of  reticent  secret  bandits'  den, 

Where  he  lives  happiest  and  least  accurst 
Who  asks  most  thieves  to  dinner  and  writes  worst, 
And  all  confess  themselves  in  terms  of  cant 
After  assassinating  some  one  first. 

They  called  you  Chatterton  :  he  too  died  young  ! 
They  wrote  of  you  as  though  your  song  were  sung 
In  some  back  garden  of  the  illiterate, 
Or  from  the  social  ladder's  lowest  rung  ! 

To-day  the  clever  quidnuncs  all  contend 
For  smatterers :  you  were  not  that,  O  friend  ! — 
To  have  been  nurtured  by  great  Academe, 
Stinks  in  some  honest  nostrils  without  end  ! 


To-day  we  scared  a  sun-fish  on  the  sea — 
A  strange  and  tropic  monster  floating  free 
Close  to  the  sunlit  surface,  nor  disturbed 
Till  the  long  boat-book  broke  his  reverie. 
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Such  is  the  poet ;  from  some  alien  zone 
He  floats  into  the  region  of  things  known, 
And  every  bully,  imbecile,  and  quack 
Prods  him  till  he  darts  back  into  his  own. 

* 

You  were  th'  instinctive  artist  without  scope, 
Horizon,  sedulous  training,  or  the  hope 
Of  plaudits,  power,  emoluments,  that  give 
Life  its  best  salt  even  to  some  saintly  Pope. 

Prone,  like  to  you,  with  gyved  and  tortured  wrists, 

Small  poets  and  obscure  idealists 

Write  on  the  sand,  Oblivion's  Juggernaut 

Still  grinding  tow'rd  them  down  life's  crowded  lists. 

"  Art  for  Art's  sake  " — you  chose  the  better  part ; 
You  verily  believed  in  serious  Art. 
I  think  at  your  autopsy  they'd  have  found 
The  hackneyed  phrase  engraven  on  your  heart. 

You  sometimes  wearied  me  by  talking  much 
Of  Art — a  lame  man  babbles  of  his  crutch ; 
I  still  suspeft  what  savours  of  a  prop, 
And  yet  your  art  was  actual  as  the  Dutch. 


Often  I  peeped  of  old  above  the  tops 

Of  blinds  that  veiled  the  doors  of  little  shop*, 

To  see  if  you  inside  unwisely  fed 

Like  all  your  kind,  who  scorn  nutritive  props. 

In  one  such  small  taberna — ask  not  where, 
Lest  the  descriptive  writers  go  and  stare — 
You,  wholly  careless  in  all  social  arts, 
Once  flogged  yourself  into  a  love-affair  ! 


I  hardly  think,  dear  friend,  you  cared  for  love 
Before  the  female  eagle  you  turned  dove, 
And  fled  in  terror,  as  the  just  will  do ; 
But  martyrdom  you  chiefly  longed  to  prove. 

And  martyrdom  you  proved,  as  all  men  will 
Who  seek  of  human  love  to  take  their  fill, 
Forgetting,  as  idealists  forget, 
That  human  love  is  very  human  still. 

Ah,  vanisht  friend,  the  bitter  present  thing 
Is  the  remembrance  of  a  pleasant  spring 
When  you  rejoiced  as  others  all  untried, 
And  hours  we  spent  in  kindly  mimicking. 

Had  I  then  hazarded,  "  Suppose  me  dead," — 
"  Now  write  my  funeral  verses,"  had  I  said, 
How  you'd  have  skitted  in  an  epitaph 
The  buzzing  follies  thick  about  my  head  ! 


I  write  and  write  :  the  tall  books  on  the  shelves 
Laugh  with  discretion  up  among  themselves, 
Watching  their  dim-eyed  owner  hourly  checked 
As  in  the  Mine  of  Memory  he  delves. 

Books,  papers,  prints,  long  hence  you  may  remain 
To  witness  sorry  searches,  studious  pain, 
When  he,  my  friend,  and  I  have  been  forgot, 
And  ev'n  brown  fox-marks 's  poems  stain. 

A  time  will  come,  if  one  resist  the  rage 
Of  climate,  sickness,  care,  when  on  life's  stage 
One  shall  confront  the  newly-entered  masks, 
A  bent,  abnormal  buffer  sick  with  age. 
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What  will  it  matter  if  one  still  find  friends 
And  converse  which  good  company  attends, 
Boob,  a  sufficiency  of  wine  to  drink, 
And  a  smooth  exit  when  the  drama  ends  ? 

p 

But  what  if  friends  at  length  you  cannot  find, 
Nor  babbling  tongue  to  bring  the  past  to  mind, 
Nor  kindly  hand  to  smooth  a  pillow  roughened 
By  feverish  Memory's  last  dream  unkind  ? 

Such  lone  old  men  I've  known — one,  two,  or  three, 

To  some  bright  fantasies  still  held  in  fee, 

But  groaning  parlously  towards  the  close, 

And  I  have  wished  that  Death  would  set  them  free. 

Age  you  forgo  :  you  shall  not  feel  its  chill, 
The  fading  senses  and  the  enfeebled  will. 
Yes,  in  despite  of  pain  and  man's  neglect, 
Yours  was  a  perfect  euthanasia  still ! 

The  winter  night  before  you  gently  died 
At  least  one  friend  sat  listening  at  your  side. 
Eager  you  talked  of  what  you  meant  to  do, 
Or  over  new-found  Dickens  laughed  and  cried. 

Softly  at  dawn  in  that  staunch  friend's  embrace 
The  Shadow  reached  your  still  vivacious  face, 
And,  at  the  window,  so  your  friend  has  told, 
A  little  London  bird  sang  mattin  grace. 

Now  it  is  I  who  daily  speak  of  you, 
And  'twill  be  I,  dear  vanished  singer,  who, 
Ageing  may  tell  young  inattentive  fellows — 
"  That  famous-grown  dead  singer  once  I  knew  ! 
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Nay,  once  I  loved  him.  Never  such  another 
Gentle,  kind  confidant  and  perfect  brother. 
I  have  been  brotherless ;  my  dwindling  race 
Fans  scant  fraternal  flames  for  death  to  smother. 


Now  you  are  gone,  I  softly  make  my  moan, 
And  hear  the  ripple  in  an  undertone 
Singing  around  the  harbour  plaintively, 
And  long  and  long  for  your  return  alone ! 

VICTOR  PLARR 
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THE  BUILDING 
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HENCE  these  hods,  and  bricb  of  bright  red  clay, 
And  swart  men  climbing  ladders  in  the  night  ? 


Stilled  are  the  clamorous  energies  of  day, 

The  streets  are  dumb,  and,  prodigal  of  light, 

The  lamps  but  shine  upon  a  city  of  sleep. 

A  step  goes  out  into  the  silence  ;  far 

Across  the  quiet  roofs  the  hour  is  tolled 

From  ghostly  towers  ;  the  indifferent  earth  may  keep 

That  ragged  flotsam  shielded  from  the  cold 

In  earth's  good  time  :  not,  moving  among  men, 

Shall  he  compel  so  fortunate  a  star. 

Pavements  I  know,  forsaken  now,  are  strange, 

Alien  walks  not  beautiful,  that  then, 

In  the  familiar  day,  are  part  of  all 

My  breathless  pilgrimage,  not  beautiful,  but  dear. 

The  monotony  of  sound  has  suffered  change, 

The  eddies  of  wanton  sound  are  spent,  and  clear 

To  bleak  monotonies  of  silence  fall. 

And,  while  the  city  sleeps,  in  the  central  poise 

Of  quiet,  lamps  are  flaming  in  the  night, 

Blown  to  long  tongues  by  winds  that  moan  between 

The  growing  walls,  and  throwing  misty  light 

On  swart  men  bearing  bricks  of  bright  red  clay 

In  laden  hods  ;  and  ever  the  thin  noise 

Of  trowels  deftly  fashioning  the  clean 

Long  lines  that  are  the  shaping  of  proud  thought. 

Ghost-like  they  move  between  the  day  and  day, 

These  men  whose  labour  striftly  shall  be  wrought 

Into  the  captive  image  of  a  dream. 

Their  sinews  weary  not,  the  plummet  falls 

To  measured  use  from  steadfast  hands  apace, 

And  momently  the  moist  and  levelled  seam 

Knits  brick  to  brick  and  momently  the  walls 

Bestow  the  wonder  of  form  on  formless  space. 
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And  whence  all  these  ?     The  hod  and  plummet-line, 

The  trowels  tapping,  and  the  lamps  that  shine 

In  long,  dust-heavy  beams  from  wall  to  wall, 

The  mortar  and  the  bricks  of  bright  red  clay, 

Ladder  and  corded  scaffolding,  and  all 

The  gear  of  common  traffic — whence  are  they  ? 

And  whence  the  men  who  use  them  ? 

When  he  came, 

God  upon  chaos,  crying  in  the  name 
Of  all  adventurous  vision  that  the  void 
Should  yield  up  man,  and  man,  created,  rose 
Out  of  the  deep,  the  marvel  of  all  things  made, 
Then  in  immortal  wonder  was  destroyed 
All  worth  of  trivial  knowledge,  and  the  close 
Of  man's  most  urgent  meditation  stayed 
Even  as  his  first  thought — "  Whence  am  I  sprung  ?  " 
What  proud  ecstatic  mystery  was  pent 
In  that  first  a£t  for  man's  astonishment. 
From  age  to  unconfessing  age,  among 
His  manifold  travel.     And  in  all  I  see 
Of  common  daily  usage  is  renewed 
This  primal  and  ecstatic  mystery 
Of  chaos  bidden  into  many-hued 
Wonders  of  form,  life  in  the  void  create, 
And  monstrous  silence  made  articulate. 

Not  the  first  word  of  God  upon  the  deep 

Nor  the  first  pulse  of  life  along  the  day 

More  marvellous  than  these  new  walls  that  sweep 

Starward,  these  lines  that  discipline  the  clay, 

These  lamps  swung  in  the  wind  that  send  their  light 

On  swart  men  climbing  ladders  in  the  night. 

No  trowel-tap  but  sings  anew  for  men 

The  rapture  of  quickening  water  and  continent, 

No  mortared  line  but  witnesses  again 

Chaos  transfigured  into  lineament. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER 
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FANCIES 

I.    THE  REBELLIOUS  VINE 


ONE  day,  the  vine 
That  clomb  on  God's  own  house, 
Cried,  "  I  will  not  grow," 
And,  "  I  will  not  grow," 
And,  "  I  will  not  grow," 
And,  "  7  will  not  grow." 
So  God  leaned  out  his  head, 
And  said  : 

"  You  need  not."  Then  the  vine 
Fluttered  its  leaves,  and  cried  to  all  the  winds 
"  Oh,  have  I  not  permission  from  the  Lord  ? 
And  may  I  not  begin  to  cease  to  grow  ?  " 
But  that  wise  God  had  pondered  on  the  vine 
Before  he  made  it. 

And,  all  the  while  it  laboured  not  to  grow, 
It  grew  ;  it  grew ; 
And  all  the  time  God  knew. 


II.    AT  THE  GATE  OF  HELL 

JANITOR  :        What  have  you  done  ? 

WAN  DERER  :  Covered  myself  with  shame. 

JANITOR  :         You  cannot  enter. 

WANDERER  :  I  am  tired. 

JANITOR  :  Go  back. 

Go. 

WANDERER  :  I  am  weary. 

JANITOR  :  You  must  kill  yourself. 

WANDERER  :    I  am  too  tired.  I  have  no  courage. 
JANITOR  :  Go. 
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WANDERER  :    But  I  desire  to  enter  Hell. 

JANITOR  :  Go,  Go. 

WANDERER  :    Whither  ? 

JANITOR  :  To  earth.  You  have  imagined  sin, 

Never  performed  it. 

WANDERER  :  Why  ?  How  can  you  know  ? 

JANITOR  :        You  are  too  feeble.  You  have  yet  to  learn 

Your  sin  must  be  untroubled  of  all  blame. 

If  you  came  here  your  body  would  not  burn. 

Go  back.  Go  back.  You  must  forget  your  shame. 

After  another  century  return. 

Those  only  who  have  sinned  may  enter  Hell  to  burn. 


STUDIES   IN  EMOTION 
I.    DANCE    OF    SLEEP 


I  HAD  a  swift  and  sudden  dream  : 
One  moment  with  the  dance  of  sleep 
Was  madly  into  rhythm  swirled, 
Gazed  wide  into  the  dancers'  eyes, 
And  saw  a  terror  ;  for  they  seem 
All  laughing  only  not  to  weep, 
All  dancing  only  that  their  cries 
May  not  disturb  the  waking  world. 


Oh,  under  every  downward  lid 
I  saw  a  white  and  hollow  fear  ; 
Swift,  swift  they  strain  the  fevered  limb, 
Swift  lest  the  sad  illusion  break. — 
I  crouched  into  a  corner,  hid 
That  I  might  groan  and  they  not  hear ; 
I  watched  the  dance  of  sleep  grow  dim : 
It  is  my  vigil.  I  must  wake. 
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II.    THE  TORTURER 

INTO  what  cold  street  driven 
Out  of  thy  torture-chamber  am  I  come  ? 
Love !  Love !  Why  didst  thou  cast  me  loose  ? 
Save  in  thy  house  I  have  no  home. 
Had  I  become  too  patient  of  thy  use  ? 
Nay,  but  my  body  is  burnt,  scarred  and  riven. 

Torturer,  art  thou  not  to  me  the  same 
As  to  the  moth  the  flame  ? 
Grant  me  before,  with  broken  wing,  I  slink 
Away  from  light,  fall  over  from  the  brink 
Of  beaut)',  in  one  blind  assault  to  fly 
Against  thee,  be  extinguished,  fall  and  die. 

I  sweat,  I  tremble,  but  I  will  not  faint, 

Nor  in  dispraise,  or  hate, 

Concede  one  word  upon  thee  of  complaint 

For  all  that  agony  I  bore  of  late; 

Because  I  know 

(And  do  therein  most  loyally  rejoice) 

It  is  my  fate  and  all  men's  fate  to  go 

Calling  thee  through  the  world  and  listening  for  thy  voice. 

Once,  in  among  the  haunted  groves  of  Youth 

I  went  all  ways,  not  knowing  what  I  sought. 

I  ran  through  shadows,  where  beyond, 

Keen  upon  leaf  and  frond, 

Seemed  glitter  as  of  Truth. 

I  groped  a  passage  through  the  caves  of  thought, 

Laboured  for  freedom  in  lugubrious  mines, 

Or  in  that  other  dark  where  Lethe  flows 

Crept  in  among  the  rolling  mists  of  sleep, 

Or  hid  myself  for  refuge  in  the  vines, 

Or  cooled  myself  on  marble,  where  the  rose 
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Into  the  moonlight  grows ; 

Yet,  yet  no  labour  or  delight  could  keep 

My  heart  from  tears  that  inwardly  must  weep. 

So  into  wrathful  silence  for  a  while 

I  crept  and  wrapped  myself  in  doubt, 

No  longer  satisfied  to  weep  or  smile ; 

Into  the  shadow  came, 

Watched  my  own  spirit  as  a  distant  flame, 

And  cursed  the  hand  that  could  not  snuff  it  out. 

I  lingered,  a  most  living  pain, 

Yet  at  the  last  no  longer  could  refrain  : 

I  rose  against  my  fate  in  vain. 

I  knew  some  everlasting  blaze 

Of  light  behind  the  languid  days ; 

I  raged  against  the  undiscovered  power 

That  hid  within  the  passing  hour. 

In  unperturbed  innocence 

I  took  my  questions  into  every  place, 

Peering  for  answers  into  every  face, 

Waited  in  expectation  tense 

Through  silences  at  festivals 

For  such  a  sentence  as  not  ever  falls. 

Life,  like  an  army,  I  could  hear  advance, 

Halting  at  fewer,  fewer  intervals. 

At  last,  one  twilight,  as  I  stood  before 

A  house,  I  put  my  ear  against  the  door, 

And  heard  inside  the  hollow  ringing  laughter  of  old  Chance. 

Then  my  bowed  head  I  bared ; 

Into  that  house  I  fared, 

Sat  at  the  everlasting  banquet  board — 

Oh,  'tis  a  rout  that  join, 

Jowl  by  jowl  and  groin  by  groin, 
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And  how  they  drank  and  jested,  and  they  capered  and  they  roared, 
And  they  praised  the  lordly  banquet  and  felicited  the  lord ! 

Hollow  was  the  laughter  that  rang  along  the  room ; 

And  it  always  ended  suddenly,  like  doom  : 

Then,  in  the  dismal  pauses  when  the  wine  was  running  low, 

Lest  a  horrid  silence  fall, 

They  would  swing  their  arms  and  call ; 

Or  one  of  them  quite  suddenly  would  rbe  and  laugh  and  go. 

But  I  dressed  myself  in  motley,  and  I  quaffed, 

And  I  laughed, 

And  I  sported  with  the  dke ; 

Twas  a  rapid  game  : 

Yet  no  gaming  could  suffice, 

For  a  vision  filled  mine  eyes, 

And  my  head  was  always  bowed, 

And  I  saw  as  through  a  cloud, 

And  I  thought  as  through  a  flame. 

Love,  Love,  thou  only  canst  arouse 
The  f casters  in  that  house: 
Through  the  portal,  open  wide, 
I  saw  thee  suddenly  standing  quiet  outside, 
And,  as  with  wings  upon  my  feet, 
Dream  wise  began  to  lean  and  glide, 
Songwise  began  to  call  and  greet, 
Then  ran,  then  ran,  thee,  thee  to  meet. 

O  hand !  O  eyes ! 

Clips!  Ohair  ! 

O  manly-wise! 

O  godly-fair ! 

O  dweller  in  the  Everywhere  ! 

Love,  Love,  thou  knowest,  innocently 
Into  thy  tall  mansion  went  I, 
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Dazed  with  dreaming 

Of  thy  delightful  seeming  : 

I  judged  thee  never  by  thy  loud  repute  ; 

I  hoped  thee  not  divine, 

But  only  Fate — and  mine, 

Winged  but  the  little  that  is  winged  the  flute. 

Strange,  that  I  had  not  seen  thy  house  before  : 

'Tis  built  upon  the  open  way ; 

I  must  on  many  a  festal  day 

Have  loitered  at  the  open  door. 

Yet  there  must  be  some  fainting  air 

They  cannot  pierce  who  would  re-enter  there; 

For  now  I  wander  up  and  down  in  vain, 

But  cannot  find  the  door  again. 

Oh,  I  am  burnt  and  scarred  and  riven; 
To  him  who  has  received  thy  brand 
The  world  is  terrible  and  strange  ; 
And  he  must  weep,  and  he  may  range, 
But  he  is  cursed,  and  shall  be  driven 
From  every  town  through  every  land. 

III.    THE  STRANGE  COMPANION 
(A  FRAGMENT) 

'  I  ""HAT  strange  companion  came  on  shuffling  feet, 
Passed  me,  then  turned,  and  touched  my  arm. 

He  said  (and  he  was  melancholy, 

And  both  of  us  looked  fretfully, 

And  slowly  we  advanced  together) 

He  said  :  "  I  bring  you  your  inheritance." 

I  watched  his  eyes ;  they  were  dim. 
I  doubted  him,  watched  him,  doubted  him. . . . 
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But,  in  a  ceremonious  way, 

He  said  :  "  You  are  too  grey ; 

Come,  you  must  be  merry  for  a  day." 

And  I,  because  my  heart  was  dumb, 
Because  the  life  in  me  was  numb, 
Cried  :  "  I  will  come.  I  will  come." 

So,  without  another  word, 
We  two  jaunted  on  the  street. 
I  had  heard,  often  heard 
The  shuffling  of  those  feet  of  his, 
The  shuffle  of  his  feet. 

And  he  muttered  in  my  ear 
Such  a  wheezy  jest 
As  a  man  may  often  hear — 
Not  the  worst,  not  the  best 
That  a  man  may  hear. 

Then  he  murmured  in  my  face 

Something  that  was  true. 

He  said  :  "  I  have  known  this  long,  long  while, 

All  there  is  to  know  of  you." 

And  the  light  of  the  lamp  cut  a  strange  smile 

On  his  face,  and  we  muttered  along  the  street, 

Good  enough  friends,  on  the  usual  beat. 

We  lived  together  long,  long. 
We  were  always  alone,  he  and  I. 
We  never  smiled  with  each  other  ; 
We  were  like  brother  and  brother, 
Dimly  accustomed. 

Can  a  man  know 
Why  he  must  live,  or  where  he  should  go  ? 


He  brought  me  that  joke  or  two, 

And  we  roared  with  laughter,  for  want  of  a  smile, 

As  every  man  in  the  world  might  do. 

He  who  lies  all  night  in  bed 

Is  a  fool,  and  midnight  will  crush  his  head. 

When  he  threw  a  glass  of  wine  in  my  face 

One  night,  I  hit  him,  and  we  parted  ; 

But  in  a  short  space 

We  returned  to  each  other  melancholy-hearted, 

Told  our  pain, 

Swore  we  would  not  part  again. 

One  night  we  turned  a  table  over 

The  body  of  some  slain  fool  to  cover, 

And  all  the  company  clapped  their  hands ; 

So  we  spat  in  their  faces, 

And  travelled  away  to  other  lands. 

I  wish  for  every  man  he  find 

A  strange  companion  so 

Completely  to  his  mind 

With  whom  he  everywhere  may  go. 

HAROLD  MONRO 
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TWO  POEMS 


EVENING:  WIMBLEDON 

BLUE-SHOULDERED  birds  that  sit  and  scream  in  woods, 
That  haunt  the  passing  splendour  on  slow  wings 

And  speed  the  falling  leaf  with  sudden  criet : — 
These — and  the  wind  in  low  autumnal  moods ; 
Where  April's  choir  of  wilding  joyance  sings 
When  loom-gales  deck  the  skies. 

No  other  sound  :  no  footfall :  the  green  grass 
Gathers  the  dropping  acorns  one  by  one 

The  jays  grow  greedy  over,  gliding  down. 
And  where  the  smiling  white  may-blossom  was 
Gloom,  heavy-hearted,  in  a  solemn  sun 
Old  thorn-brakes  bloody-brown. 

Swart  bracken  and  the  brambles'  spotted  death 
Fill  the  fast-flagging  footsteps  of  the  year. 

The  poplar  has  divested  her  of  woe. 
And  all  her  spire  the  wind  fills  with  his  breath  : — 
He  that  sang  Love  all  day,  when  leaves  were  near, 
Sings  now  of  Long-Ago. 

That  bluest  of  green  trees,  her  sister  dark, 
No  more  now  borrows  dye  from  azure  heaven 

To  paint  her  rustling  vestures  verdurous, 
But  quietly  her  limbs  are  motioned  stark  : 
Where  thrushes  founded  fanes  of  song  at  even 
Stars  find  an  empty  house. 
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The  birch  strews  every  hollow  deep  with  gold 
And  braids  the  twilight  softly  in  her  hair  ; 

Nor  no  man  comes  to  mark  her  lovely  loss, 
Though  in  the  dusk  her  beauties  yet  unfold 
(And  in  the  dusk  her  limbs  are  very  fair) 
Seven  miles  from — Charing  Cross  ! 


MIDSUMMER:  MORNING 

GO  gladly  ;  but  for  greater  joy  lie  down, 
And  Joy  thy  boon  and  bedfellow  shall  be — 
Here  where  the  parsley-ferns  encompass  thee 
In  fairy-forest  fashion  of  their  own. 
And  here,  within  the  breath  of  breezes  blown 
From  sunward,  Joy  shall  voice  about  the  woods 
Her  high  inundant  hour's  infinitudes, 
And  rumours  rife  with  amorous  undertone. 
Now  passionate  dim  places  gloom  with  grass 
Deep  under  hazel  arches  dusk  and  still : 
And  where  a  drapet  of  dog-violet  was, 
White  bedstraw  is  and  golden  tormentil. 
***** 

My  lady  of  all  dear  desire, 
The  year  is  at  the  full ! 

Mid-rapture  like  Midsummer  breathes  and  sways 
Of  sweet  things  deepest  done 
Since  bashful  lips  begun 

When  Spring  came  coyly  to  Love's  long  embrace. 
Oh  grant  in  dreams  I  may  acquire 

Some  measure  of  thy  grace  ! 
Here  are  green  grots  and  grassy  caverns  cool : 
Leaves  dark  with  verdant  sleep 
Where  lovers'  limbs  may  keep 
That  eloquence  no  slumber's  draughts  may  dull. 
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I  feel  in  lover-wise 

Thy  hand  across  my  eyes. 
Thy  hair  is  like  a  sunfire  through  green  leaves  wandering  : 

It  burns  upon  my  brow 

Like  kisses  lingered  through 

When  love  for  very  Love's  sake  durst  nought  but  kiss  and  cling. 
If  thou  shouldst  seek  to  slay  me  now, 

Sweet,  would  I  fear  the  fire  ? 
Or  wake  to  wisdom  where  I  dream  a  fool — 

If  thou  shouldst  bid  me  bide  me 

In  folly,  but  beside  thee  ? 
My  lady  of  all  dear  desire, 

The  year  is  at  the  full ! 

JOHN  HELSTON 
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THE  POETS'  CLUB  REVUE 

(Recited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Poets'  Club  at  the  Cafe  Monico  on  May  20) 


T 


HIS  is  the  year  your  sweetest  rhymes  should  fix  : 
The  Poets'  Club  attains  the  age  of  six. 


Hail  to  the  constant  maid  whose  flowery  chain 

Hath  caught  a  thousand  poets  in  her  train, 

Inspired  their  pens  with  "  black,  immortal  ink," 

And  shone  their  moon,  to  which  the  planets  wink. 

Child  of  Apollo  and  Euphrosyne, 

With  heart  of  mirth  and  soul  of  poesy  ; 

We  bless  that  evening,  now  so  long  ago, 

When  Arcady  descended  in  Soho, 

And  in  a  cafe  of  Italian  glory, 

Thy  life  was  started  on  a  first-floor  story. 

Oh,  with  what  curious  course  the  years  have  run  ! 

What  hidden  tears,  what  open-hearted  fun  ! 

Come  then,  joint  Muse,  inspire,  and  bid  me  speak 

Of  poets  great  and  small,  of  proud  and  meek. 

And  first  of  him  who  sang  the  Spanish  main, 
Our  Poet-buccaneer,  who  finished  Spain. 
Henceforth  he  reigns  our  new  Grand-President, 
Although  he  knew  not  what  the  title  meant. 

And  next  of  him  was  once  our  guiding  beam, 
Who  left  the  chair  fair  Helen  to  redeem. 
The  maid  who  launched  a  thousand  ships  is  shriven, 
And,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Club,  forgiven. 

"  Gods  of  the  mountains  !  "  are  your  dreams  forestalled  ? 
Can  now  the  club  no  more  be  peerless  called  ? 
He  comes  among  us  who  can  find  no  praise 
Unless  for  poets  in  the  Nowadays. 
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Now  with  the  stage  the  Poets'  Club's  combined, 
In  steadfast  British  fashion,  they  have  dined, 
And  in  our  garden  for  all  men  to  see, 
There  springs  the  pattern  of  our  Poe-tree. 

Our  Editor  still  peers  from  Pimlico, 
Waiting  the  verses  that  we  fear  to  show, 
Bends  on  each  shivering  bard  his  glassy  look, 
And  begs  a  contribution  for  the  book. 

Two  singers  in  the  Temple  still  have  we, 
One  asks  to  breakfast,  one  invites  to  tea. 

Pay  tuppence,  and  you'll  be  there  very  soon, 
Within  a  pale  "  Blue  Grotto,"  'neath  the  moon. 
St.  Bernard  of  Bohemia  greets  each  guest, 
Wearing  the  Club's  gold  medal  on  his  breast. 

After  a  chariot  try  a  motor-bus ; 

Our  rag-time  Byron  now  is  "  One  of  Us." 

What  sobs  are  these,  like  gouts  of  Summer  rain  ! 
Who  is't  luxuriates  in  amorous  pain  ? 
"  Narcissus"  in  the  stream  lost  loves  descrying, 
And  Edward  from  the  bank  discreetly  sighing. 

You'll  find  him,  if  you  mount  his  wooden  stair, 
Singing  of  Sirens  seen  in  Leicester  Square ; 
Lord  Rathmell,  of  the  voice  of  organ  tone, 
Uplifted  near  the  Corner  House,  alone. 

Master  of  epigram,  and  smart  retort, 
What  bard  could  put  our  Horace  out  of  cou 
Thickly  his  "  Arrows  of  Adolescence  "  fly, 
And  hit  the  loose-tongued  speaker  in  the  eye 

A  comet  from  the  Rhymers'  Club  afar, 
Still  on  our  night  shines  genial  poet  Plarr, 
With  quiet  winks  of  humour,  and  a  tale 
Of  submerged  poets  fit  to  make  us  quail. 
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Her  scented  verse  is  slumbrous  with  the  spell 
Of  long  dead  loves  of  Egypt ;  she  can  tell 

Of  Babylon's  far  Temples  walled  with  crime, 
Belshazzar's  feast  of  infamy  and  wine. 
She  swims  in  secret  lore  of  poisoned  gems, 
Queen  Miriam  of  Chiswick  by  the  Thames. 

We  hunt  big  game ;  we  have  a  "  Tigress  "  known, 
And  eke  a  poet  into  actress  blown ; 
She  once  dropped  verse  for  honey  on  our  way, 
But  now  her  eyes  say  all  she  needs  to  say. 

We  own  a  comtesse,  docile  as  a  child, 
Although  her  interests  in  life  are  Wilde, 
And  Antony,  whose  other  name  was  Mark. 
She  soars  and  sings  like  an  impassioned  lark. 

Of  Secretaries  still  we  have  a  pair, 

Examples  of  the  manly  and  the  fair. 

Amid  the  nimble  glasses  and  the  wine, 

I  found  him  where  Bohemia  loves  to  dine, 

And  muttering,  as  he  neared  th'  alluring  sweets, 

"  Oh,  curse  it,  must  we  really  fix  the  seats !  " 

I  found  her  where  her  gracious  garden  grows. 

She  gave  me  for  a  poem — just  a  rose. 

Now  must  my  flippant  Muse  to  grave  give  place  : 

How  thankless  is  that  feast  which  lacks  a  Grace ! — 

He  greets  our  poet-lapses  with  a  smile, 

He  knows  our  only  vice  is  lack  of  style, 

Himself  a  poet,  chiming  with  us  well, 

Our  Doughty  Chaplain,  our  sweet-noted  Bell. 

Well,  life  is  short,  though  poet  talk  be  long. 
No  poet  I  who  here  review  your  song ; 
So,  ere  the  poser's  mood  becomes  a  pest, 
Let's  ring  the  curtain  on  the  rambling  jest. 

HENRY  SIMPSON 
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EMILE  VERHAEREN: 
AN  APPRECIATION 

SAINT-AMAND,  the  birthplace  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  lies  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Flanders.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  poet  had  assimilated  to  himself  this  land  of  wide  horizons,  of  great 
gulfs  of  sky.  Its  breadth  and  distance  have  become  part  of  him,  and  from  a 
childhood  full  of  wonder  at  the  powers  and  moods  of  nature,  he  has  grown 
to  a  manhood  strengthened  by  that  finest  of  all  beliefs,  the  belief  in  the 
limitless  possibilities  of  mankind. 

I  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  overrate  the  influence  of  the  poet's  child- 
memories  on  his  mature  work  and  ultimate  philosophy.  He  spent  his  youth 
in  a  country  where,  year  in  year  out,  is  played  in  all  its  force  the  elemental 
drama  of  nature.  The  moods  of  every  season  became  ingrained  in  him,  and  in 
his  poems  to-day  the  world  may  experience  the  same  thrill,  the  same  awe 
that  the  boy  Verhaeren  felt  at  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  that  Flemish  plain. 

As  a  child  he  would  lie  in  bed  and  listen  while  the  great  tempests  from  the 
North  Sea  came  roaring  over  the  fields  and  huddled  villages,  beating  their 
music  into  his  brain,  filling  his  blood  with  their  blind  and  splendid  strength. 
As  a  man,  forty  years  later,  he  writes  of  "  Vents  de  Tempites  "  : 

Un  poing  d'efiroi  tord  les  villages ; 
Les  hauts  clochers,  dans  les  lointains, 
Envoient  1'echo  de  leurs  tocsins 
Bondir  de  plage  en  plage. 

As  a  child,  the  morning  after  one  of  these  gales,  he  would  run  out  into  the 
sullen,  uneasy  daylight  and  watch  the  racing  clouds,  the  sudden  glint  of 
sunshine,  the  weary  trees  still  writhing  after  their  buffeting  of  the  night, 
and  hear,  far  to  the  southward,  the  mutter  of  the  distant  storm  vanished 
beyond  the  edge  of  that  sad,  tormented  plain.  As  a  man  he  writes  of  the 
far-flung  clamour  of  the  winds  "  qui  se  querellent,  de  loin  en  loin,  a  1'in- 
fini "  ;  of  the  haunted  menace  of  November  : 

Voici  les  vents,  les  saints,  les  morts 

Et  la  procession  profonde 

Des  arbres  fous  et  des  branchages  tords 

Qui  voyagent  de  1'un  a  1'autre  bout  du  monde. 
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Voici  les  grand'rontes  comme  de*  crolx 
A  1'infini  panni  les  plaints, 
Les  grand'rontes  et  puis  leurt  croiz  lointaincs 
A  1'infini  lur  let  vallons  et  dan*  les  boil ! 

(Lfi  Fiput  de  ma 

As  a  child,  again,  he  would  walk  the  empty  streets  of  some  little  gabled 
town,  while  the  quiet  rain  filled  the  air  with  its  whispers,  dripping  from 
eaves  and  ledges,  making  little  pools  among  the  cobble-stones.  He  would 
rovetheplain  in  springtime  feeling  the  bursting  life  inhedgerow  and  plough- 
land.  He  would  lie  among  the  sand-dunes  in  the  summer  sun  and  bathe  in 
the  royal  waters  of  the  Scheldt.  And  all  these  moods  of  nature  he  has  sung 
as  no  one  else  has  sung  them,  with  the  fierce  delight  of  intimate  worship  : 

Longne,  comme  let  fib  sans  fin,  la  longue  pluie 
Interminablement,  a  trarert  le  jour  grit, 
Ligne  les  carreaux  vert*  ITCC  te*  long  fill  grit, 
Infiniment,  la  pluie 
La  longue  pluie, 
UpWe. 

(Lfi  rougei  iiinsoins.) 

Or  again  : 

An  long  des  coon,  de*  impasses  et  des  Tenelle* 
De*  ricnx  quart icn  retraits, 

La  pluie 
Semble  i  jamais 
Chezelle. 

(Lfi  rillfi  I  Pipumt.) 

But  the  mere  multiplication  of  quotations  is  no  way  to  earn  for  Ver- 
haeren  new  admirers,  because  anyone  who  may,  after  reading  these  pages, 
feel  an  impulse  to  study  the  poet  in  his  books,  will  find  there  whatever  I 
could  quote  and  place  it  according  to  his  own  perspective.  The  majority  of 
the  poems  dealing  with  Vcrhaeren's  native  land  are  contained  in  the  five 
books  of  the  series  loute  la  Flandre.  The  first  poem  in  the  first  book  of  the 
series  (Les  lendresses  Premises)  is  almost  an  epitome  oi  the  whole.  It  is 
a  rhythmic  autobiography,  beginning  : 

. . .  le*  louvenin  chaaffent  man  sang 
Et  penetrcnt  me*  moelles  .  .  . 

Je  me  souviens  da  village  pre*  de  1'Escaut, 

D'ou  1'on  vorait  le*  grand*  bateaux 
Passer,  ainsi  qu'un  rere  empanache  de  Tent 

Et  raerveilleux  de  Toilet, 
Le  toir  en  cortege  sons  le*  etoilcs. 
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The  subsequent  verses  describe  the  garden,  the  neighbouring  fa&ory 
(belonging  to  his  uncle), his  parents  and  relations,  his  animals;  and  the  poem 
culminates  in  a  song  of  praise  and  love  for  Flanders.  This  pride  in  his 
country  permeates  these  five  books ;  and  every  summer,  as  the  years  go  by, 
he  visits  this  beloved  land  communing  with  the  mighty  ghosts  of  her  past 
history,  moving  among  the  peasant  men  and  women,  or  with  the  grim, 
silent  fishermen  watching  the  grey  sea  rolling  tirelessly  against  the  desolation 
of  "  La  Guirlande  des  Dunes." 

This  series  of  books  comprises  those  poems  of  Verhaeren  which  are  most 
beloved  by  his  countrymen  and  least  admired  by  foreigners.  That  they 
glorify  Flanders  is  reason  enough  for  their  fame  among  the  Flemish,  and 
also  for  their  comparative  negleft  by  the  French.  Verhaeren  is  not  one  of 
the  many  gods  of  literary  France,  because  only  when  he  is  entirely  philo- 
sophic is  he  really  in  sympathy  with  French  ideals.  He  is  too  tempestuous, 
too  illogical — with  the  unheeding  illogicality  of  nature — to  appeal  to  the 
Gallic  sense.  The  French,  neither  in  literature  nor  painting,  have  yet 
grappled  successfully  with  Nature.  Corot  could  not  refrain  from  obvious 
lyricism,  from  becoming  a  slave  to  twilight.  Only  Cezanne  and  perhaps 
Courbet  seem  to  have  felt  the  stark  basis  of  landscape,  and  the  former  was 
thwarted  by  lack  of  skill  in  externalising  his  impressions  while  the  latter 
never  threw  off  entirely  the  fetters  of  conventional  composition.  In  poetry 
the  names  of  Hugo  and  Jammes  suggest  themselves.  Of  Hugo  I  shall  speak 
in  a  minute,  while  Francis  Jammes,  for  all  his  charm,  can  never  seriously  be 
pitted  against  Verhaeren  as  a  poet  of  nature.  The  Fleming  is  partly  German, 
and  therefore  nearer  the  English,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  similarity 
between  Verhaeren 's  love  of  wind  and  sunshine  and  the  pantheism  of  Words- 
worth or  the  painting  of  Constable.  Indeed  Constable  seems  to  suggest  an 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Consider  one  of  those  wonderful  cloud-studies  of 
his — &  windy  sky  piled  high  with  great  white  clouds,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pifture  a  mere  strip  of  sun-flecked  field.  Then  read  Verhaeren's  poem 
"  Les  Beaux  Nuages  "  : 

Avec  ton  ciel  de  nacre  et  d'ambre 
Tu  rehausses  les  champs,  les  pres  et  les  villages, 
O  mois  des  beaux  nuages 
Septembre ! 

•  •  •  •  * 

L'atr  vibre  ;  et  1'on  entend  la  cadence  des  ailes 
Passer,  en  vols  nombreux,  sur  les  blanches  maisons ; 
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Et  pres  du  bob,  la-bas,  let  cueilleuse*  d'airelles 
Ven  leur  rouge  recolte  inclinent  Icur  chanson. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Et  Septembre,  la-haul, 
ATCC  ion  cicl  de  nacre  et  d'or  voyage, 
Et  impend  tor  lei  pres,  lei  champ*  et  lei  hameaux, 
Let  bloa  etincelants  de  ««  plus  beaux  nuages. 

'    (Ltt  PUiiui.) 

A  further  comparison  between  this  and,  say,  Baudelaire's  prose  poem  "Les 
Nuages  "  will  reveal  an  essential  difference  of  attitude.  Similarly  Verhaeren 
tees  in  autumn  either  the  fragrant  memories  of  a  glowing  summer  or  the 
menace  of  wind  and  frost ;  that  is  to  say  the  idea  of  continuity,  of  a  future 
pregnant  with  possibility,  never  leaves  him.  Verlaine,  Merrill,  Moreas,  or  any 
other  faysagiste  of  French  symbolist  generation,  will  sing  of  the  plaintive 
beauty  of  decay  rejoicing  in  the  quiet  music  of  the  dying  year,  taking  an 
isolated  sensuous  delight  in  nature's  melancholy,  but  giving  no  thought  to 
the  place  of  autumn  in  the  endless  cycle  of  seasons,  feeling  no  sorrow  that 
another  summer  has  faded  into  mist.*  And  so  I  think  that  those  people  who 
blame  Verhaeren  for  rhetoric  and  grandiloquence  (and  they  are  not  only 
Frenchmen)  make  the  mistake  of  judging  him  by  "symboliste"  standards. 
There  is  no  denying  that  to  pass,  for  instance,  from  Retti's  "  Grand  vent  " 
(Cam-pagnt  Premiere)  to  any  of  Verhaeren's  poems  on  wind,  is  to  pass  out 
from  the  study  of  the  philosopher  on  to  a  storm-swept  moor.  The  French- 
man sees  in  the  wind  a  disturber  of  nature,  an  angry  intruder  bringing 
war  from  distant  lands,  not  Nature's  own  anger,  following  her  gentleness,  as 
the  righteous  anger  of  a  man  succeeds  his  friendship.  The  critic,  then,  who 
approaches  from  this  point  of  view,  is  forced  to  fall  back  on  Victor  Hugo  for 
his  parallel,  and  Hugo  to  the  "  symboliste  "  is  anathema.  Hugo  is  indeed 
always  outside  nature.  Even  giving  him  the  credit  that  is  his  due — and  this 
is  rarely  done  just  at  present— one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  sees  in  Nature  a 
pageant,  like  any  other  mighty  spectacle,  and  that  he  tells  of  her  triumphant 
colouring  as  a  looker-on  would  describe  the  uniforms  arid  martial  music  of  a 
procession.f  Verhaeren  feels  himself  a  child  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  sun- 

*  This  distinction  between  Verhaeren  and  the  French  Symbolistei  holds  good  in  other  sphere* 
than  that  of  landscape.  The  ultra-subjectivity  of  the  latter*'  love-poems,  which  celebrate  one 
night  of  passion,  one  hoar  even,  leave  unexpressed  the  vital  importance  of  sex  to  sex  in  the 
continuance  of  the  race,  are  devoid  entirely  of  that  natural  desire  of  male  for  female  which  gives 
Verhaeren'i  frankness  the  purity  of  wind  and  rain. 

f  Tancrede  de  Visan  in  hi*  L' AttitiuLt  du  Lyritmt  eonumforain  give*  a  skilful  study  of  Ver- 
haeren, which  shows  more  sympathy  than  is  usually  found  in  French  criticism.  Of  the  poet's 
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shine  ;  their  moods  are  his  moods,  and  as  Wordsworth  endowed  his  moun- 
tains with  motive  and  idea,  so  the  Flemish  poet  feels  Nature  has  reasons  for 
her  anger  or  delight. 

The  rhetorician  loses  the  power  to  be  simple.  The  pageant-seeker  can  see 
no  beauty  in  quiet  colouring.  But  Verhaeren  has  met  neither  of  these  fates. 
His  poetry  can  be  more  tempestuous,  and  also  more  profoundly  calm,  than 
that  of  any  other  modern  writer.  He  can  be  tender  as  only  great  strength  is 
tender.  There  is  always  dignity  in  his  passion,  even  when  there  is  most  fire. 
Finally  he  has  reached  the  point  when  passion  has  become  enduring. 

Some  consideration  of  the  love-poems  shall  close  this  slight  tribute  to 
a  noble  poet.  They  are  contained  in  three  books — Les  Heures  Claires,  Les 
Heures  d'4pres-midi,  and  Les  Heures  du  Soir,  and  when  I  read  them  I  feel 
that  perhaps  these  three  books  are  the  greatest  he  has  written.  "  A  celle 
qui  vit  a  mes  cotes  "  he  dedicates  these  tremendous  poems  of  love.  He  is 
the  ideal  lover,  the  man  who  has  passed  from  the  bewildered  awakening  of 
passion,  through  the  triumph  of  conquest,  to  the  quiet  devotion  and  con- 
fidence that  lasts  for  ever.  He  writes  none  of  the  forlorn  and  plaintive  music 
of  the  self-pitying,  hopeless  swain.  He  fights  his  battle  in  silence,  wins  the 
woman  he  wants,  and  then  with  all  thankfulness  and  all  humility  sings  his 
love  for  her  : 

J'etais  si  lourd,  j'6tais  si  las, 
J'etais  si  vieui  de  mefiance, 
J'etais  si  lourd,  J'etais  si  las 
Du  vain  chemin  de  tous  mes  pas, 

Je  meritais  si  peu  la  merveilleuse  joie 
De  voir  tes  pieds  illuminer  ma  voie, 
Que  j'en  reste  tremblant  encore,  et  presque  en  pleurs 
Et  humble  a  tout  jamais  en  face  du  bonheur. 
*  *  •  *  • 

L'amour,  oh  !  qu'il  soit  la  clairvoyance 
Unique  et  1'unique  raison  du  cceur, 
A  nous,  dont  le  plus  fol  bonheur 
Est  d'etre  fous  de  confiance. 

(Les  Heures  Claires.) 

connection  with  symbolisme  M.  de  Visan  says  :  "  Verhaeren  stands  as  the  leader  of  the  former  of 
the  two  great  movements  springing  from  Victor  Hugo,  which  ended,  one  in  the  lyricism  from 
within,  the  lyricism  of  immanence,  and  the  other,  personified  in  Moreas,  in  the  poetry  of  classic- 
ism. "  He  says  further,  when  comparing  Hugo  and  Verhaeren,  that  while  the  former  sometimes 
loses  himself  in  mere  repetition  of  sounding  words,  the  latter  never  allows  eloquence  or  moral 
exhortation  to  swing  his  poetry  over  the  boundaries  of  force  into  the  gulf  of  bathos. 
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In  Les  Heures  cCApres-midi  sounds  a  gentler  note,  a  note  of  greater 
peace,  after  fifteen  years'  love  and  confidence.  The  mystery  has  partly  gone, 
but  no  disillusionment  has  come  in  its  place  : 

Je  ne  roil  plus  U  bouche  et  tei  grand*  reuz 

Loire,  commc  un  matin  dc  fete,  _ 

Ni,  lentement,  se  reposer  ta  tete 

Dan*  le  jardin  maiaif  et  noil  de  te*  chereux. 

Tes  main*  ch««  qni  demeurent  si  douce* 

Ne  riennent  plui  commc  autrefou 

Avec  de  la  lumiere  au  bout  de*  doigtt 
Me  careuer  le  front,  comme  une  aube  le*  monste*. 


Mai*,  neanmoini,  mon  ccrar  ferme  et  fenrent  te  dit : 
One  m'importent  le*  deuilt  mornes  et  engourdis, 

Puuque  je  »ait  que  rien  au  monde 

Ne  troublera  jamai*  notre  <tre  exalti 

Et  que  notre  ime  «t  trop  profonde 
Pour  que  1'imour  dcpcnde  encore  de  la  beauti. 

Finally,  the  poems  of  Les  Heures  du  Soir — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  book 
of  the  three — show  us  the  poet,  a  little  weary  after  a  life  of  crowded  effort, 
now  lingering  in  the  garden  among  the  flowers,  now  watching  the  flames  on 
winter  evenings,  but  with  a  heart  still  on  fire  with  passionate  memories. 

Met*  U  chaiie  pre»  de  la  mienne 

Et  tend*  le*  main*  Ten  le  foyer 

Poor  que  je  roie  entre  te*  doigt* 

La  flamme  ancienne 

Flamborer; 

Et  regarde  le  tea 

Tranquillement,  avec  te*  renz 

Qui  n'ont  pear  d'ancune  lumiere 

Pour  qu'iU  me  toient  encor  plui  franc* 

Quand  un  rayon  rapide  et  fulgurant  -  •««^^* 

Jutqne*  au  fond  de  toi  le*  frappe  et  let  eVJaire. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Comme  je  t'aime  alon,  ma  claire  bien-aimee, 
Dan*  ta  chair  accueillante  et  plmee, 
Qui  m'entonre  a  ion  tour  et  me  fond  dan*  u  joie ! 
Tout  me  derient  plu*  cher,  et  ta  bouche  et  te*  bra* 
Et  te*  teint  bienveillants  ou  mon  paurre  front  la* 
Apra  1'initant  de  plaisir  fon  que  tu  m'octroie* 
Tranquillement,  pro  de  ton  ceeur  repo*era. 
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There  is  one  more  short  poem  that  I  should  like  to  quote  in  full,  before 
leaving  the  poet  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  his  perfect  love-story  : 

Avec  mes  vieilles  mains  de  ton  front  rapprochees 
J'ecarte  tes  cheveux  et  je  baise,  ce  soir, 
Pendant  ton  bref  sommeil  au  bord  de  1'atre  noir 
La  ferveur  de  tes  yeux  sous  tes  longs  cils  cachee. 

Oh  !  la  bonne  tendresse  en  cette  fin  de  jour ! 
Mes  yeux  suivent  les  ans  dont  1'existence  est  faite 
Et  tout  a  coup  ta  vie  y  parait  si  parfaite 
Qu'un  emouvant  respedl  attendrit  mon  amour. 

Et  comme  au  temps  ou  tu  m'etais  la  fiancee, 
L'ardeur  me  vient  encor  de  tomber  a  genoux 
Et  de  toucher  la  place  ou  bat  ton  cceur  si  doux 
Avec  les  doigts  aussi  chastes  que  mes  pensees. 

Verhaeren's  metrical  methods  are  not  my  concern  here,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  many  of  his  love-poems  are  written  in  a  regular  metre,  and  not 
in  the  form  of  v ers  libre  he  has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own.  In  this  fact  one 
sees  a  significant  impulse.  His  love-story  is  the  one  tranquil  and  ordered 
element  in  a  life  of  mental  stress.  The  torrential  quality  of  his  other  poetry 
arises  from  the  ardour  and  fullness  of  his  existence.  Moods,  impressions, 
enthusiasms  have  swept  over  him  unceasingly.  But  through  the  turmoil  of 
the  whole  runs  this  golden  thread  of  devotion  to  the  woman  he  loves.  In 
some  ways  the  three  books  just  discussed  stand  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  his  work.  But  they  are  none  the  less  the  corner-stone  of  the  fabric  of 
his  tremendous  poetry. 

As  Belgium  is  a  synthesis  of  Europe,  so  Verhaeren  is  a  synthesis  of  modern 
art.  His  country  contains  every  aspect  of  civilisation  :  rolling  farmlands, 
quiet,  cloistered  monasteries,  thunderous  railway  stations,  belching  factories. 
In  Verhaeren,  similarly,  is  the  essence  of  every  art ;  he  belongs  to  every 
school  and  to  no  school.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  superb  poetry  without 
feeling  the  awe  of  being  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
world.  Verhaeren's  work  is  exhausting  to  the  reader.  It  holds  his  entire  being, 
it  sweeps  him  away  with  the  turbulence  of  its  power,  it  awes  him  with  its 
majesty,  it  soothes  him  with  its  tenderness.  Like  life,  it  must  be  lived,  be- 
cause it  is  life.  Much  is  said  nowadays  about  the  necessity  for  art  being  in 
touch  with  life.  Contemporary  art  has  rejected  the  negative  self-seclusion 
of  the  generation  that  is  passing  away.  She  has  thrown  herself  into  every 
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modern  aftivity,  she  paints  factories  and  chimney-stacks,  she  describes  men 
not  as  they  ought  to  be,  nor  as  they  like  to  be  considered,  but  as  they  are. 
The  time  is  coming  when  Verhaeren  will  be  hailed  as  the  prophet  of  '  art  for 
life's  sake,'  for  no  man  has  loved  life  as  he  has  loved  it,  no  man  has  wrenched 
from  existence  such  variegated  masses  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

He  has  stood  on  the  hill-top  in  the  carnival  of  wind  and  sunshine ;  he  has 
seen  hunger  and  dirt  and  cruelty  ;  he  has  known  peace  and  love.  No  man 
can  wish  for  a  better  life  than  this,  so  that,  his  battles  done,  he  may  sit  by 
the  fire  with  his  soul  at  rest,  while  the  storm  weeps  at  the  windows. 

MICHAEL  T.  H.  SADLER 
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THOMAS  HARDY  OF 
DORCHESTER 

THERE  may  be  as  many  reasons  for  writing  verse  as  for  drinking,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  certain  men,  and  Mr  Hardy  in 
particular,  took  to  verse  and  kept  to  it ;  how  so  calm-sighted  a  man,  who  can 
write  prose,  should  come  to  put  in  print  rhymes  like  this  : 

Oh  that  far-famed  spot  by  Lodi 

Where  Napoleon  clove  his  way 
To  his  fame,  where  like  a  god  he 

Bent  the  nations  to  his  sway  .  .  . 
and  like  this  : 

So  loudly  swell  their  shrieks  as  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  guns  and 

the  wailful  wind, 
Giving  in  one  brief  cry  their  last  wild  word  in  that  mock  life  through 

which  they  have  harlequined. 

It  is  possible  sometimes  to  wonder  if  he  is  poking  fun  at  verse  by  first  making 
it  so  unwontedly  substantial,  then  adding  a  considerable  amount  of  rhyme, 
alliteration,  and  assonance,  as  frills.  He  never  sacrifices  anything  to  rhyme, 
except  appearances,  while  he  owes  to  it  a  richness  and  closeness  that 
neither  his  nor  other  men's  prose  possesses. 

There  is  something  rustic  and  old-fashioned  in  Mr  Hardy's  use  of  verse, 
as  there  is  in  his  language  when  he  speaks  of  a  lover  telling  "the  zephyrs  many 
a  tender  vow."  When  he  writes  one  of  his  sonnets  that  are  like  the  precis  of 
love-letters  it  is  as  if  he  set  out  to  honour  his  feelings  by  giving  them  the 
form  which,  in  fact,  he  honours  in  the  use.  The  result  is  that  a  certain 
awkwardness  is  almost  as  constant  in  his  work  as  truth  is.  Now  it  is  the 
awkwardness  of  unfamiliar  and  imperfectly  harmonious  words,  which  is 
familiar  to  critics  of  his  prose ;  now  it  is  the  awkwardness  of  making  many 
rhymes  obtrusive  and  his  stanza  forms  often  arbitrary ;  now  the  awkwardness 
of  saying — 

And  still  sadly  onward  I  followed 
That  Highway  the  Icen.  .  .  . 

Re-reading  all  Mr  Hardy's  poetry  in  this  new  edition  I  notice,  and  not 

*  Wesstx  Poems,  and  Poems  Past  and.  Present,  2s.  6d.  net.  The  Dynasts  and  Time's  Laughing- 
stocks,  vols.  xix.  and  ix.  in  Wessex  edition  :  2  vols.,  73. 6d.  net  each.  (London,  Macmillan  &  Co.) 
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only  in  the  form,  something  which  I  hope  I  may  with  respeft  call  rustic. 
It  enables  him  to  mingle  unexpected  elements,  so  that,  thinking  in  1867  of 
the  year  1967,  he  not  only  speaks  of  the  new  century  having  "  new  minds, 
new  modes,  new  fools,  new  wise," — but  concludes  : 

For  I  would  only  ask  thereof 

That  thy  worm  should  be  my  worm,  Lore  ! 

It  is  as  antique  as  Donne's  "  Flea."  The  same  rusticity  manifests  itself  at 
other  times  as  Elizabethanism,  and  he  is  something  of  a  "  liberal  shepherd  " 
in  his  willingness  to  give  things  their  grosser  names  or  to  hint  at  them.  He 
has  a  real  taste  for  such  comparisons  as  that  made  by  the  French  officer 
looking  at  the  English  fleet  at  Trafalgar  : 

Their  overcrowded  nil* 
Bulge  like  blown  bladders  in  a  tripeman's  shop 
The  market -morning  after  slaughter-day ! 

Then  how  those  drawings  of  his — the  spectacles  and  the  landscape,  for 
example,  following  "  In  a  Eweleaze  near  Weatherbury," — remind  us  of  a 
seventeenth-century  book  of  emblems  !  Sometimes  his  excuse  is  that  he  is 
impersonating  a  man  of  an  earlier  age,  as  in  "  The  Sergeant's  Song  "  : 

When  husbands  with  their  wives  agree, 
And  maids  won't  wed  from  modesty ; 
Then  Little  Boney  hell  pounce  down, 
And  march  his  men  on  London  town  I 

Rollicum-rorum,  tol-lol-lorum, 
Rollicum-rorum,  tol-lol-lay ! 

This  is  a  descendant  of  the  rustic  ballad-maker.  An  unexpected  rusticity  is  his 
reference  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1901  as  "  the  norm  of  every  royal-reckoned 
attribute."  Another  form  is  his  use  of  "  bride-ale  "  for  bridal,  and  of  phrases 
like  "  lightsome  of  blee,"  and  of  all  the  gross  alliteration  in  "  The  Sick  God." 
Another  is  his  obsession  by  Roman  remains  on  the  road  near  his  home 
"  where  legions  had  wayfared  "  and  his  mother  had  guided  his  infant  steps. 
And  how  often  is  he  delighted  to  represent  a  peasant's  view,  a  peasant's 
contribution  to  the  irony  of  things  !  a  capital  instance  being  the  story  of  the 
man  who  killed  Grouchy  to  save  his  farm,  and  so  lost  Napoleon  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

With  this  rusticity,  if  it  be  that,  I  cannot  help  connecting  that  most 
tyrannous  obsession  of  the  blindness  of  fate,  the  carelessness  of  nature,  and 
the  insignificance  of  man,  twitched  hither  and  thither  by  the  Immanent  Will 
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crawling  in  multitudes  like  caterpillars.  Over  and  over  again,  from  the 
beginning  up  to  "  The  Dynasts,"  he  is  amplifying  the  words  of  God  : 

"  My  labours — logicless — 
You  may  explain  ;  not  I :  " 

and  (referring  to  the  Earth): 

"  It  lost  my  interest  from  the  first  .  .  ." 

"  Sportsman  Time  "  and  "  those  purblind  Doomsters  "  are  characteristic 
phrases.  Of  birth  he  utters  many  things  to  be  summed  up  at  the  end  of  a 
death-bed  poem : 

We  see  by  littles  now  the  deft  achievement 
Whereby  she  has  escaped  the  wrongers  all, 
In  view  of  which  our  momentary  bereavement 
Outshapes  but  small. 

As  gravely  he  descends  to  the  ludicrous  extreme  of  making  a  girl  planting 
pine-trees  sing  : 

It  will  sigh  in  the  morning, 

Will  sigh  at  noon, 
At  the  winter's  warning, 

In  wafts  of  June  ; 
Grieving  that  never 

Kind  Fate  decreed 
It  could  not  ever 

Remain  a  seed, 
And  shun  the  welter 

Of  things  without, 
Unneeding  shelter 

From  storm  and  drought  .  .  . 

and  of  putting  into  the  mouths  of  field  and  flock  and  tree — because  while 
he  gazed  on  them  at  dawn  they  looked  like  chastened  children  sitting  silent 
in  a  school — the  question  : 

Has  some  Vast  Imbecility, 

Mighty  to  build  and  blend, 
But  impotent  to  tend, 
Framed  us  in  jest,  and  left  us  now  to  hazardry  ? 

Napoleon,  in  "  The  Dynasts,"  asks  the  same  question, "  Why  am  I  here  ?  " 

and  answers  it : 

By  laws  imposed  on  me  inexorably  ! 
History  makes  use  of  me  to  weave  her  web. 

Twentieth-century  superstition  can  no  further  go  than  in  that  enormous 
poem,  which  is  astonishing  in  many  ways,  not  least  in  being  readable.  I  call 
it  superstition  because  by  rustic  imagination  a  truth,  or  a  genuine  attempt 
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at  truth,  has  been  turned  into  an  obsession  so  powerful  that  only  a  very 
great  talent  could  have  rescued  anything  from  its  weight.  A  hundred  years 
earlier  Mr  Hardy  would  not  have  been  reading  "  that  moderate  man, 
Voltaire,"  but  inventing  an  heretical  creed.  All  these  Spirits  of  the  Years, 
and  of  the  Pities,  Spirits  sinister  and  ironic,  Rumours  and  Recording  Angels, 
would  not  then  have  been  "  contrivances  of  the  fancy  merely,"  and  the 
ghosts  "  on  the  wainscot  "  and  elsewhere  in  so  many  of  his  poems  would 
have  been  real  ghosts,  and  not  poetic  fictions. 

Even  his  use  of  irony  verges  on  the  superstitious.  Artistically,  at  least  in 
the  shorter  poems,  it  may  be  sound,  and  is  certainly  effective,  as  in  the  poem 
where  an  old  man  laments  at  finding  that  his  wife  is  to  be  in  the  same  wing 
of  the  workhouse  instead  of  setting  him  "  free  of  this  forty  years'  chain." 
But  the  frequent  use  of  it  changes  the  reader's  smile  into  a  laugh  at  the 
perversity. 

Mr  Hardy  must  have  discovered  the  blindness  of  fate,  the  indifference  of 
nature,  and  the  irony  of  life,  before  he  met  them  in  books.  They  have  been 
brooded  over  in  solitude  until  they  afflift  him  as  the  sinf  ulness  of  man  affliAs 
a  Puritan.  The  skull  and  crossbones,  Death  the  scythed  skeleton,  and  the 
hour-glass,  have  been  real  to  him.  Very  real,  too,  is  Mother  Earth  mourning: 

I  had  not  proposed  me  a  creature 

All  elie  of  mjr  kingdom  in  com  pan 

And  brightness  of  brain 
As  to  read  my  defects  with  a  god-glance. 

A  little  step  from  this  takes  us  to  "  The  Lonely  God,"  but  whereas 
Mr  Stephens' s  poem  seems  a  wanton  fancy,  Mr  Hardy's  is  ghastly  serious. 
If  I  were  told  that  Mr  Hardy  had  spent  his  days  in  a  woodland  hermitage, 
though  I  should  not  believe  the  story,  I  should  suspeft  that  it  was  founded 
on  faft.  That  the  hut  contained  a  considerable  library  I  should  be  certain, 
and  how  real  the  books  have  been  to  him  may  be  learnt  from  the  poems  on 
Gibbon,  on  Shelley's  lark,  and  on  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius.  The  New  Testa- 
ment has  also  been  real  to  him,  or  the  dead  soldier's  phantom  would  not 

ask: 

I  would  know 

By  whom  and  when  the  All-earth-gladdening  Law 
Of  Peace,  brought  in  by  that  Man  Crucified, 
Wat  ruled  to  be  inept,  and  let  aside  ? 
And  what  of  logic  or  of  truth  appears 
In  tacking  "  Anno  Domini  "  to  the  yean  f 
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The  woodland,  and  the  country  in  general,  have  given  Mr  Hardy  some 
of  his  consolations.  One,  at  least,  of  these  is  almost  superstitious.  I  mean  the 
belief  that  "  the  longlegs,  the  moth,  and  the  dumbledore  "  know  "  earth- 
secrets  "  that  he  knows  not.  In  "  The  Darkling  Thrush  "  it  is  to  be  found 
in  another  stage,  the  bird's  song  in  winter  making  him  think  that  it  knew  of 
"some  blessed  hope"  of  which  hewas  unaware.  Also,  in  comparison  with  the 
town,  the  country  is  paradise,  for  he  speaks  of  the  Holiday  Fund  for  City 
Children  as  temporarily  "  changing  their  urban  murk  to  paradise."  Country 
life,  especially  love  and  death  in  the  country,  he  has  handled  with  a  com- 
bination of  power  and  exactness  perhaps  beyond  any  other  of  our  poets, 
and  for  countrywomen  I  should  give  the  palm  to  his  Julie-Jane. 

His  other  consolations  are  beauty,  truth,  and  antiquity.  Like  the  man 
"  In  a  Eweleaze  near  Weatherbury,"  I  think  he  would  say  : 

Still,  I'd  go  the  world  with  Beauty, 

I  would  laugh  with  her  and  sing, 
I  would  shun  divinest  duty 

To  resume  her  worshipping. 

His  sense  of  truth  is  exquisite  and  strong  :  even  in  the  lines  for  the  Children's 
Holiday  Fund  he  spoke  of  "  scenes  which  at  least  ensure  some  palliative  for 
ill  they  cannot  cure,"  and  I  cannot  imagine  him  saying,  like  the  lover  in 
"  The  Dawn  after  the  Dance  "  : 

Be  candid  would  I  willingly,  but  dawn  draws  on  so  chillingly 
As  to  render  further  cheerlessness  intolerable  now. 

As  for  antiquity,  he  refuses  an  invitation  to  the  United  States  with  a 
confession  that,  in  spite  of  all,  he  liked  "  wonning  in  these  ancient  lands," 
and  he  has  given  a  poem  to  a  man  for  refusing  to  help  dismantle  a  beautiful 
old  house.  How  much  these  things  are  to  him — beauty,  truth,  and  antiquity 
— may  be  guessed  from  the  opening  of  "  Let  me  enjoy  (minor  key)  "  : 

Let  me  enjoy  the  earth  no  less 
Because  the  all-enacfling  Might 
That  fashioned  forth  its  loveliness 
Had  other  aims  than  my  delight. 

They  are  mightier  than  his  superstitions. 

EDWARD  THOMAS 
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JOHN  DONNE 


PRAISE  is  the  prerogative  of  the  good.  And  those  who  are  wise  as  well 
as  good  spend  all  their  waking  hours,  it  is  well  known,  in  laudation. 
In  general  they  praise  beauty,  the  sun,  colour,  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  the 
doxology  ;  in  the  intervals  more  particular  things.  Charing  Cross  Bridge 
by  night,  the  dancing  of  Miss  Ethel  Levey,  the  Lucretian  hexameter,  the 
beer  at  an  inn  in  Royston  I  will  not  advertise,  the  sausages  at  another  inn 
above  Princes  Risborough,  and  the  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  the  English 
poets.  But  the  beer  and  the  sausages  will  change,  and  Miss  Levey  one  day  will 
die,  and  Charing  Cross  Bridge  will  fall  ;  so  the  Clarendon  Press  books  will 
be  the  only  thing  our  evil  generation  may  show  to  the  cursory  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, to  prove  it  was  not  wholly  bad.  They  are  lovely  things,  these  books  ; 
beautiful  in  arrangement,  size,  and  type  ;  filled  with  good  stuff  to  read  ;  and 
prepared  with  the  exaft  amount  of  scholarship  that  shall  escape  pedantry 
and  yet  rise  far  above  dilettantism.  These  two  volumes  of  Donne  crown  the 
•cries.*  To  open  them  is  to  make  even  a  scholar  love  poetry,  even  a  poet  adore 
scholarship.  Mr  Grierson's  services  to  the  text  cannot  be  over-praised.  Any 
fool  can  write  criticism,  but  it  takes  a  man  who  understands  poetry  rarely  to 
restore  a  faulty  text  to  perfection.  Other  editors  of  Donne  will  come,  who 
will  perhaps  be  able  to  show  more  clearly  the  two  or  more  different  original 
versions  of  some  of  the  poems.  That  is  all  they  will  find  to  do.  The  commen- 
tary is  a  little  less  complete  than  the  work  on  the  text,  but  almost  equally 
rich  a  gift.  Donne  is  the  one  poet  who  demands  a  commentary,  not  for 
allusions,  but,  sometimes,  for  his  entire  train  of  thought.  And  in  the  same 
way  he  is  the  one  poet  who  requires  a  perfect  text,  for  (it  is  a  minor  merit) 
all  his  lines  always  "  mean  "  something.  Both  text  and  commentary  are 
prepared  for  us  by  Mr  Grierson,  with  a  result  which  must  have  demanded 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  work,  and  a  rarely  patient  and  unlapsing  judg- 
ment. Mr  Grierson  is  very  good  in  the  one  point  where  nearly  all  modern 
English  literary  scholarship  is  mad  and  bad  enough  to  shock  the  most 
imbecile  lawyer  :  in  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence.  Mr  Grierson  has 


Pixtical  Worts.    Edited  bjr  H.  J.  C.  Grienon.    Vol.  I.    Text  and  Appendue*. 
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both  our  praise  and  our  gratitude.  Donne  was  labelled,  by  Johnson,  a  "meta- 
physical "  poet ;  and  the  term  has  been  repeated  ever  since,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  critics.  Mr  Grierson  attempts  to  believe  that  it  means  erudite, 
and  that  erudition  is  one  of  the  remarkable  and  eponymous  characteristics 
of  Donne's  poetry.  It  rested  on  erudition,  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Grierson  has 
valuably  shown  ;  but  it  was  not  so  especially  erudite — not  so  erudite  as  the 
writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  a  far  less  "  metaphysical  "  poet.  But  the  continual 
use  of  this  phrase  may  have  aimed  vaguely  at  a  most  important  feature  there 
is  in  Donne's  poetry.  He  is  the  most  intellectual  poet  in  English  ;  and  his 
intellectualism  had,  even,  sometimes,  a  tendency  to  the  abstract.  But  to  be 
an  intellectual  poet  does  not  mean  that  one  writes  about  intellectual  things. 
The  pageant  of  the  outer  world  of  matter  and  the  mid-region  world  of  the 
passions  came  to  Donne  through  the  brain.  The  whole  composition  of  the 
man  was  made  up  of  brain,  soul,  and  heart  in  a  different  proportion  from  the 
ordinary  prescription.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  felt  less  keenly  than 
others ;  but  when  passion  shook  him,  and  his  being  ached  for  utterance,  to 
relieve  the  stress,  expression  came  through  the  intellect.  Under  the  storm  of 
emotion, it  is  common  to  seek  for  relief  by  twisting  some  strong  stuff.  Donne, 
as  Coleridge  said,  turns  intellectual  pokers  into  love-knots.  An  ordinary 
poet,  whose  feelings  find  far  stronger  expression  than  a  common  man's,  but 
an  expression  according  to  the  same  prescription,  praises  his  mistress  with 
some  common  idea,  intensely  felt : 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  ! 

Donne,  equally  moved  and  equally  sincere,  would  compare  her  to  a  perfectly 
equilateral  triangle,  or  to  the  solar  system.  His  intellect  must  find  satis- 
faction. If  a  normal  poet — it  is  not  very  probable — in  thinking  of  his 
mistress  being  ill  with  a  fever,  had  had  suggested  to  him  the  simile  of  these 
fevers  soon  passing  and  dying  away  in  her,  just  as  shooting  stars  consume  and 
vanish  in  the  vastness  and  purity  of  the  sky,  he  would  have  tried  to  bring 
the  force  of  his  thought  home  by  sharpening  and  beautifying  the  imagined 
vision.  He  might  have  approached  it  on  the  lines  of : 

Through  the  serene  wide  dark  of  you 
They  trail  their  transient  gold,  and  die. 

Donne  feels  only  the  idea.  He  does  not  try  to  visualise  it.  He  never  visualises, 
or  suggests  that  he  has  any  pleasure  in  looking  at  things.  His  poems  might 
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all  have  been  written  by  a  blind  man  in  a  world  of  blind  men.  In  "  The 
Fever  "  he  gives  you  the  thought  thus  : 

These  horning  fit*  but  meteors  be, 

Who»e  matter  in  thee  is  toon  spent. 
Thy  beauty,  and  all  paru,  which  are  thee, 

Are  unchangeable  firmament.  • 

The  mediation  of  the  senses  is  spurned.  Brain  does  all. 

And  as  Donne  saw  everything  through  his  intellect,  it  follows,  in  some 
degree,  that  he  could  see  everything  humorously.  He  could  see  it  the  other 
way,  too.  But  humour  was  always  at  his  command.  It  was  part  of  his 
realism ;  especially  in  the  bulk  of  his  work,  his  poems  dealing  with  love. 
There  is  no  true  lover  but  has  sometimes  laughed  at  his  mistress,  and  often 
at  himself.  But  you  would  not  guess  that  from  the  love-songs  of  many  poets. 
Their  poems  run  the  risk  of  looking  a  little  flat.  They  are  unreal  by  the  side 
of  Donne.  For  while  his  passion  enabled  him  to  see  the  face  of  love,  his 
humour  allowed  him  to  look  at  it  from  theother  side.  So  we  behold  his  affairs 
in  the  round. 

But  it  must  not  appear  that  his  humour,  or  his  wit,  and  his  passion, 
alternated.  The  other  two  are  his  passion's  handmaids.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Donne  was  one  of  the  first  great  English  satirists,  and  the 
most  typical  and  prominent  figure  of  a  satirical  age.  Satire  comes  with  the 
Bible  of  truth  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  of  laughter  in  the  other.  Donne 
was  true  to  the  reality  of  his  own  heart.  Sometimes  you  hear  the  confident 
laughter  of  lovers  who  have  found  their  love  : 

I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 
Did,  till  we  loTed  ?  were  we  not  weaned  till  then  f 
But  sucked  on  country  pleasures,  childishly  t 
Or  snorted  we  in  the  Seven  Sleepers'  den  I 

and  there  is  the  bitterer  mirth  of  the  famous — 

For  God's  sale,  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  lore. 

He  could  combine  either  the  light  or  the  grave  aspects  of  love  with  this  lack 
of  solemnity  that  does  but  heighten  the  sharpness  of  the  seriousness.  His 
colloquialism  helped  him.  It  has  been  the  repeated  endeavour  of  half  the 
great  English  poets  to  bring  the  language  of  poetry,  and  the  accent  and 
rhythm  of  poetry,  nearer  to  those  of  the  intensest  moments  of  common 
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speech.  To  attempt  this  was  especially  the  mart  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Elizabethans.  Shakespeare's  "  Prithee,  undo  this  button  !  "  finds  its  lyrical 
counterpart  in  several  of  Donne's  poems.  Yet  he  did  not  confine  his  effefls 
to  laughter  and  slang.  He  could  curiously  wed  fantastic  imagination  with 
the  most  grave  and  lofty  music  of  poetry ;  as  in  the  great  poem  where  he 
compares  his  wife  to  the  stationary  leg  of  a  compass,  himself  to  the  voyaging 
one  : 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  fit, 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  eredl,  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must, 

Like  the  other  foot,  obliquely  run  : 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

For  indeed,  while  the  quality  of  his  imagination  was  unique  and  astonish- 
ing, he  expressed  it  most  normally  as  a  great  poet,  with  all  the  significance 
and  beauty  that  English  metre  and  poetry  can  give  : 

O  more  than  moon, 
Draw  not  up  seas  to  drown  me  in  thy  sphere  ! 

and — 

Thou  art  not  soft,  and  clear,  and  straight,  and  fair, 
As  down,  as  stars,  cedars,  and  lilies  are  ; 
But  thy  right  hand,  and  cheek,  and  eye,  only 
Are  like  thy  other  hand,  and  cheek,  and  eye — 

contain  as  much  inexplicable  loveliness  and  strangeness  as  any  of  the 
writings  of  the  Romantics.  The  mere  technique  of  his  poetry  has  been 
imitated  and  followed  by  many  of  all  the  poets  who  followed  him  and 
loved  him,  from  Dryden  to  Swinburne.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  is  slowly 
spreading  from  that  seleft  band  of  readers  to  a  wider  public.  This  edition 
has  opportunely  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  spreading  of  his  fame.  It  is 
fitting  he  should  be  read  in  an  age  when  poetry  is  beginning  to  go  back 
from  nature,  romance,  the  great  world,  and  the  other  fine  hunting-places 
of  the  Romantics,  by  devious  ways  and  long  ambages,  to  that  wider  home 
which  Donne  knew  better  than  any  of  the  great  English  poets,  the  human 
heart.  "  The  heart's  a  wonder." 

RUPERT  BROOKE 
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THE  GREEK  GENIUS 

ii* 

AMONGST  all  the  traits  of  their  literature  which  Mr  Livingston  selects 
for  illustration  he  does  not  select  that  Greek  trait  of  "  nobility  "  on 
which  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  essay  On  Translating  Homer  insists  so  strongly. 
But  this  book  was  already  in  the  press  when  the  reading  public,  together 
with  someof  ourmost  respectable  literary  reviews  and  professors  of  literature, 
so  clearly  betrayed  the  modern  standard  of  literary  taste  in  their  enthusiasm 
forMrMasefield's  Everlasting  Mercy,  or  he  would  have  realised  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  work  is  by  no  means  done.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  when 
I  look  for  the  regeneration  of  our  literature  by  "  a  spiritual  inroad  of  the 
barbarians  "  this  poem  should  precisely  realise  my  expectations.  And  bar- 
barous enough,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  no  doubt  it  is ;  for  it  is  foreign 
in  almost  every  possible  respect  to  the  Greek  ideal;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
because  its  popularity  has  been  sanctioned  by  such  high  authorities,  a  trial 
of  this  poem  by  the  Greek  standard,  however  apparently  invidious,  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  this  essay.  For  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  no  barbaric  virtue  in  Mr  Masefield's  poem  just  because  it  is  so  far 
from  primitive.  We  know  very  well — I  know  it  from  my  own  experience  of 
the  Zulus  and  of  certain  continental  peasants,  everybody  knows  it  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  Montaigne  and  Rousseau  knew  it  generally  of  the 
"  noble  savage,"  Mr  Synge  knew  it  of  the  peasants  of  the  Arran  Islands — 
that  an  almost  invariable  characteristic  of  primitive  man  is  that  native 
dignity  and  nobility  which  develops  under  favourable  conditions  into  the 
nobility  and  dignity  of  Homer  and  the  Greek  poets  through  stages,  almost 
equally  noble,  which  are  represented  by  the  Norse  Sagas  or  the  religious 
chants  of  the  American  Indians,  ancient  and  modern.  And  how  far  is  this 
primitive  nobility  from  the  spirit  of  Mr  Masefield's  stirring  verse  ? — 

"  Yon  clo«hy  pot."  "  You  bloody  liar." 
"  Thii  is  my  field."  "  Thi»  is  my  wire." 
"  I'm  ruler  here."  "  You  ain't."  "  I  am." 
"  111  fight  you  (or  it."  "  Right,  by  damn." 

We  need  not  compare  this  with  Homer's  barbaric  realism ;  with  such 

"  The  firit  part  of  thit  article  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Pomv  AND  DRAMA. 
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verse,  for  instance,  as,  "  With  blood  was  his  hair  drenched  that  was  like  to 
the  hair  of  the  Graces,  and  his  tresses  knit  with  silver  and  gold."  Let  us 
compare  it  rather  with  the  purity  of  the  Greek's  treatment  of  similar  subject- 
matter  in  his  least  inspired,  his  most  prosaic  mood.  "  What  a  genial  ruffian- 
ism," says  Mr  Livingston,  "breathes  through  the  words  of  Hipponax! — 'Take 
my  coat ;  I  will  hit  Bupalus  in  the  eye,  for  I  am  ambidextrous,  and  I  never 
miss  my  aim.'  And  what  a  healthy  thirst  is  here  (as  compared,  for  in- 
stance, with  Mr  Masefield's  drinking  scenes)? — 'We  drank  out  of  the 
decanter,  for  it  had  lost  its  glass ;  for  the  boy  fell  on  it  and  broke  it.' ' 

It  is  true,  of  course — and  this  indeed  is  my  whole  point — that  Greek 
poetry  is  nobler  and  more  dignified  than  Mr  Masefield's  mainly  because 
Greek  life  was  nobler  and  more  dignified  than  that  of  a  modern  civilised 
State.  But  quite  dignified  verse  has  been  produced,  even  quite  recently,  by 
our  English  poets ;  and  Mr  Masefield,  even  in  his  higher  flights,  has  an  un- 
fortunate faculty,  however  convenient  to  my  present  purpose,  for  flattering 
everything  that  is  least  Greek  in  the  current  tendencies  and  characteristics 
of  the  English  people.  How  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  with  their  love  of 
freedom,  would  have  been,  for  instance,  these  unftuous  words  of  Mr  Mase- 
field's parson,  on  reading  which  the  breasts  of  a  pious  Liberal  party  must 
glow  with  honest  satisfaction  : 

To  get  the  whole  world  out  of  bed 

And  washed,  and  dressed,  and  warmed,  and  fed, 

To  work,  and  back  to  bed  again, 

Believe  me,  Saul,  costs  worlds  of  pain. 

And  Mr  Masefield's  hero,  who  is  supposed  to  show  some  revolutionary 
spirit,  is  actually  abashed  by  this  sort  of  nonsense,  and  afterwards  soon 
"converted";  and  in  his  conversion,  of  course,  he  is  even  less  Greek  than  in 
the  incredible  vulgarity  of  his  riotous  living.  We  are  reminded  of  Nietzsche's 
exclamation  at  the  climax  of  his  disgust  that  even  "  the  rabble  turns 
spiritual." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  Mr  Livingston's  next  chapter  on  Greek 
"  humanism  "  as  an  antidote  to  The  Everlasting  Mercy.  All  that  is  new 
in  Mr  Masefield's  poem  is,  of  course — I  will  not  say  its  vulgarity — I 
will  say  its  laudable  attempt  to  popularise  the  central  conception.  The 
central  conception  of  man  as,  in  Byron's  fine  phrase — 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar  .  .  . 
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is  as  old  as  St.  Paul,  as  old  even  as  Plato.  But,  prior  to  Plato,  the  Greek  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  this  dualism  ;  he  only  saw,  says  Mr  Livingston,  "  a 
unity  '  glorious  in  its  aftion  and  itself '  in  which  humanity  was  not  distinct 
from  divinity,  nor  body  from  soul."  Hence,  of  course,  the  preoccupation  of 
Greek  art  with  the  human  form,  of  the  Greek  people  with  athletic  recrea- 
tions, and  with  its  self-direfted  political  life.  "  Its  New  Jerusalem  was  on 
earth  ;  its  ideal  was  a  human  paradise."  And  in  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  Wars  this  idea  was  almost  attained.  "  Come," 
says  Aristophanes,  "  come,  ye  daughters  who  bring  the  rain,  come  to  the 
splendid  land  of  Athens,  and  see  a  country  rich  in  loveliness,  rich  in  men. 
Here  is  the  majesty  of  inviolate  shrines,  here  are  statues  and  soaring  temples, 
here  are  processions,  sacred,  blessed,  and  through  every  season  of  the  year 
flower-crowned  feasts  and  festivals  of  gods.  Here,  as  spring  advances,  comes 
the  glory  of  the  wine-god,  and  the  musical  delight  of  dancing,  and  the  deep- 
toned  melody  of  the  flute." 

Consider  the  Elgin  Marbles ;  consider  the  wonderful  victories  of  the  Per- 
sian wars — two  in  one  day  in  the  case  of  Platxa  and  Mycale ;  consider  the 
incident  of  the  Platxan  who  ran  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  one 
day  to  fetch  the  sacred  fire  from  Delphi,  "  and,  saluting  his  fellow-citizens 
and  delivering  them  the  fire,  he  immediately  fell  down  and  a  short  time  after 
expired  "  ;  roll  on  your  lips  the  names  and  achievements  of  Miltiades,  and 
Aristides,  and  Pericles  ;  and  this  picture  of  "  the  splendid  land,  rich  in  love- 
liness, rich  in  men,"  will  hardly  seem  a  poet's  overstatement.  And  as  for  the 
"  flower-crowned  feasts  and  festivals  of  gods,"  here  is  Mr  Livingston's 
account  of  these,  drawn  from  the  available  evidence,  and,  as  compared  with 
the  known  achievements  of  the  Greeks  in  arts  and  arms,  by  no  means  over- 
drawn :  "  The  Attic  festivals,  like  those  of  the  Roman  Church  "  (since  these 
were  mainly  of  pagan  origin),  "  joined  recreation  with  religion,  and  were 
jovial  human  holidays.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  race  to  Phalerum  at  the 
Oscuphoria,  in  which,  after  the  religious  cercmorilB^m'e  over,  all  the 
youth  of  Athens  took  part,  the  day  ending  with  a  universal  picnic  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay ;  such  was  the  dancing  on  greased  skins  at  the  Dionysia, 
and  a  sport  mentioned  by  Suidas  in  which  drinkers  standing  on  inflated 
wine-skins,  at  a  signal  from  a  trumpet,  drank  for  a  prize ;  such  were  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Great  Panathenxa,  to  be  seen  to-day  in  stone  on  the 
walls  of  the  British  Museum,  though  the  idealised  figures  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  give  us  little  idea  of  the  gaiety  of  the  real  scene.  There  were  boat- 
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races,  torch-races,  foot-races,  horse-races,  dances  of  men  in  full  armour, 
leaping  in  and  out  of  flying  chariots,  javelin-throwing  from  horseback, 
cock-fighting,  musical  and  gymnastic  contests,  prizes  for  manly  beauty, 
recitations  from  Homer,  a  speech  by  a  chosen  orator  of  the  day,  and,  finally, 
the  great  procession  to  the  Acropolis,  in  which  a  sacred  ship  was  drawn 
through  the  city,  the  yellow  embroidered  robe  destined  for  the  statue  of 
Athena  Polias  blowing  out  from  its  mast,  and  the  whole  population  of 
Athens,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  chariots,  following  in  its  train. 

"  How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  and  the  senses,  for  ever  in  joy  !  " 

I  quote  this  passage  at  length,  and  insist  on  it  as  of  great  importance, 
because  I  believe  there  is  no  more  certain  index  to  the  health  or  decadence 
of  a  community  than  the  character  of  their  recreatidns.  This  enthusiasm 
for  all  kinds  of  aftive  recreation  which,  with  their  other  good  qualities,  the 
Greeks  shared  with  most  primitive  peoples,  is  another  example  of  their 
pagan  identification  of  soul  with  body — of  what  Mr  Livingston  calls  their 
"  humanism  " — which  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Greek  art  and  literature, 
as  in  the  ruder  arts  and  folk-songs  of  the  peasant  races  out  of  which  they 
arose.  The  change  from  this  love  of  aftive  recreation  to  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite of  the  later  Roman,  or  of  the  modern,  populace  for  passive  amuse- 
ments, as  the  mere  spectators  of  shows  which  are  by  no  means  a  recreation 
but  a  hungry  business  or  a  barbarous  punishment  to  the  a6tual  performers, 
is  a  symptom  either  of  declining  vitality  or  of  a  total  diversion  of  the  vital 
forces  to  lucrative  purposes  under  an  increasing  economic  pressure  ;  and  to 
regard  this  love  of  aftive  recreation  as  one  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  in  contrast 
to  the  prudence  and  industry  of  the  money-making,  virtuous  person,  to 
associate  it  with  law-breaking  and  gambling  and  licentious  living,  as  it  is 
regarded  and  associated  (though  to  some  extent  under  protest,  and  with 
would-be  spirited  hits  at  the  Puritanical  audience  to  whom  he  mainly 
appeals)  in  Mr  Masefield's  poem,  is  a  further  such  symptom  ;  these,  indeed, 
are  two  of  the  last  and  worst  symptoms,  whilst  the  total  loss  of  popular  art  is 
another,  of  that  decadence  which  begins,  according  to  Nietzsche  and  to  Mr 
Livingston,  with  Euripides  and  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Great  men  are  proverbially  in  advance  of  their  age,  which  means,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  sensitive  to  changes  as  imperceptible  to  their  contemporaries 
as  they  would  be,  but  for  the  reflected  light  of  future  events,  to  the  most 
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learned  historian  ;  in  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  they  are  children  of  their  age 
they  are  an  effect  which  not  only  antedates  all  other  effects,  but,  if  the  cause 
can  be  assigned,  apparently  antedates  the  cause.  Certainly,  in  an  age  which 
produced  Akibiadcs  as  well  as  Plato,  it  is  a  very  slightly  falling  trajectory 
whose  curve  descends  at  last  to  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  and,  after  the 
glorious  ricochet  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  football  fields,  arid  music-halls, 
and  picture  palaces  of  modern  England.  The  decline  of  Greek  art  and 
literature  in  the  fourth  century  would  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  many  critics, 
almost  equally  slight ;  and  it  is,  certainly  not  in  the  literary  quality  of  his 
work,  but  in  Plato's  mystical  and  anti-dcmocratical  tendencies,  in  his 
contempt  for  the  body  and  his  general  distrust  of  human  nature,  that  the 
decadence  of  Greece,  if  we  are  to  regard  as  decadent  this  falling  off  from 
the  old  Hellenic  ideal,  most  plainly  appears. 

It  appears  most  plainly  in  Plato,  but  in  Euripides  and  Thucydidcs  there 
are  symptoms  of  the  coming  change.  This  change,  perhaps  wisely  without 
much  attempt  at  explanation,  Mr  Livingston  most  admirably  describes  in 
his  chapter  on  "  The  Fifth  Century,  and  After  "  ;  and  my  space  only  permits 
me  to  describe  it  here  by  implication.  But,  on  the  hypothesis  I  have  already 
advanced  that  intellectual  power  is  developed  by  man's  dealing  as  a  free 
agent  with  material  things,  and  spiritual  power  by  the  dealings  of  material 
things  with  man,  this  accession  of  spiritual  power  to  Greece  admits  of  an 
explanation  which  may  be  hazarded  by  the  amateur  even  though  the  expert 
refrains.  Nietzsche,  who  rejected  Plato,  was  nevertheless,  like  most  great 
men,  an  immense  admirer  of  Thucydides ;  but  even  in  Thucydidcs,  at 
compared  with  Herodotus,  there  are  symptoms  of  the  change  which  Mr 
Livingston  illustrates  in  comparing  Euripides  with  Homer.  And  if  we  recall 
the  terrible  trials  and  tragedies  through  which  Athens  passed  during  the 
youth  of  Plato,  and  whilst  Thucydides  was  composing  his  great  work,  the 
growing  seriousness  of  Greece  as  it  is  evinced  by  her  great  writers,  her 
increasing  tendency  to  a  moral  tone,  the  sentimentality  which  always  ac- 
companies the  growing  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  which  degenerates 
later  into  mere  phrase-making  or  pretty  marble  cutting,  may  be  easily, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  usually,  correlated  with  these  stupendous  events. 
For  men  who  had  seen  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  plague,  and  the  over- 
whelming disaster  to  the  Sicilian  Expedition  ;  for  men  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  agonised  wailing  from  the  Piraeus  to  the  Acropolis  which  greeted 
the  news  of  the  total  loss  of  the  fleet  upon  which  Athens  had  so  boldly 
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staked  her  life — lost  through  the  over-confidence  of  her  generals  almost 
without  a  blow  ;  for  men  who  had  suffered  the  months  of  reduction,  and 
witnessed  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  their  fellow  citizens  by  slow  famine  ; 
who  had  seen  the  triumphant  entry  of  Lysander  and  the  razing  of  the 
Long  Walls ;  for  Socrates  before  he  drank  the  hemlock — for  Thucydides, 
heart-broken,  perhaps,  before  his  work  was  finished — for  Plato  almost  before 
it  was  begun — we  may  well  believe  it  literally  true  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past. 

Mr  Livingston  speaks  of  what  he  calls  "  the  poetry  of  failure  "  as  typi- 
cally modern  (or  Roman)  and  non-Hellenic  ;  but  it  is,  naturally  enough, 
between  the  historian  of  the  Persian  and  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars  that  the  watershed  lies  which  divides  the  true  Hellenic  from  the 
modern  world.  Thucydides  hardens  his  heart  against  the  new  outlook  and 
the  new  conditions,  but  that  which  distinguishes  Herodotus,  the  gaiety, 
the  charming  simplicity,  what  Mr  Chesterton,  in  speaking  of  our  own 
great  scientists,  so  finely  calls  "  the  eerie  innocence  "  of  the  intellect,  is 
absent  from  his  pages.  He  has  not  begun,  with  Plato,  to  seek  for  spiritual 
consolations  and  alternatives,  to  reject  the  principles  of  freedom  and  demo- 
cracy, to  forge  for  mankind  the  chains  of  the  moralist,  to  see  the  grapes  of 
the  flesh  as  sour  ;  but  in  every  perfect  sentence  he  is  grimly  securing  im- 
mortality for  the  greatness  that  remains  to  Athens,  or  hinting  deftly  at  the 
causes  of  her  sure  decay.  Herodotus  is  the  happy  eulogist  who  glories 
naively  in  the  love  of  her  citizens  for  their  own  freedom,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  maintain  it ;  Thucydides  the  skilful  physician,  who,  seeing  how 
that  freedom  is  threatened,  puts  it  with  well-concealed  irony  into  the  mouth 
of  supplicants  for  her  favour  that  she  is  the  champion  rather  of  the  op- 
pressed than  of  the  oppressor.  Herodotus  tells  dreadful  tales  of  the  treat- 
ment of  their  slaves  by  the  Scythian  nomads,  or  of  her  rival  by  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  in  a  sheerly  scientific  spirit,  and  is  almost  bracing  in  his  apparent 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  which  he  has  to  describe.  Thucydides,  for  all 
his  stoicism,  is  clearly  shocked  by  the  fate  of  Mycalessus,  and  relieved  by 
that  picturesque  reversal  of  the  death-sentence  to  Mitylene.  In  Thucydides, 
as  in  Vergil,  there  is  "  the  sense  of  tears  in  human  things  "  which  is  absent 
from  Herodotus  because  it  was  induced  by  misfortunes  to  Athens  which 
he  just  did  not  live  to  see,  and  to  point  out  ways  of  escape  from  which, 
whether  spiritual  or  political,  is  the  aim  of  Plato. 

Mr  Livingston  puts  the  following  criticism  of  pure  Hellenism  into  the 
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mouth  of  an  imaginary  opponent,  and  these  words  may  well  describe  the 
rea&ionof  temperament  tocondition.the  accommodation  of  the  "life  force" 
to  adverse  circumstances,  which  is  illustrated  on  such  a  splendid  scale  in 
Plato's  philosophy.  "  If  we  were  unageing  and  immortal  all  our  days,  if 
there  were  no  such  things  as  ill-health  or  failure,  then  we  might  live  in  this 
blaze  of  white  light,  which  befits  the  deities  of  Olympus  and  an  Olympian 
humanity ;  but,  as  it  is,  let  us  turn  to  Greece  when  we  are  elated  and  trium- 
phant, but  keep  for  our  hours  of  depression  and  disappointment  the  twilight 
world  of  sentiment,  where  irrevocable  defeat  is  in  imagination  retrieved 
and  the  paths  again  lie  open,  which  illness,  folly,  sin,  or  want  of  parts  have 
finally  closed,  where  failure  takes  the  form  of  success,  and  death  itself  is 
transmuted  into  something  rich  and  strange." 

This  "  birth  of  tragedy,"  the  birth  of  the  non-Hellenic  spirit,  was  due, 
I  say,  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  ;  but  the  question  arises,  were  they  pure 
and  undeserved  misfortunes  ?  I  will  not  suggest  with  Mr  Zimmern,  the 
economist  (though  there  is  scarcely  a  point  from  which  I  wish  to  differ  in 
his  admirable  and  delightful  work),  that  the  dreadful  severity  of  the  plague 
was  due  to  insanitary  conditions,  and  that  some  at  least  of  the  money  spent 
on  decorating  the  Acropolis  would  have  been  better  spent  on  drains  and 
pure  water  supplies.  I  believe  rather  with  Prof  Flinders  Petrie,  though  I 
do  not  hail  it  with  his  complaisance,  that  conscientious  cleanliness  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  mechanical  age ;  I  believe  that  the  sanitary  engineer  is  one  of  the 
artist'sworst  enemies,  and  that  thepostponemcntof  hygieneto  art  by  Pericles 
constitutes  almost  his  first  claim  to  our  respeft  and  love.  Let  us,  if  necessary, 
have  dirt  and  Greek  temples,  let  us  have  dirt  and  medieval  cathedrals,  rather 
than  our  own  unsuccessful  attempts  at  cleanliness  divorced  equally  from 
the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  A  system  of  drainage  so  perfect  that  it  still 
survives  after  four  thousand  years  in  working  order  could  not  save  the 
magnificence  of  the  Cretan  civilisation  ;  and  if  we  would  save  our  own  we 
must  learn  that,  when  a  population  becomes  too  dense  for  rural  hygiene  it 
must  decentralise  or  die.  It  was  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  healthy 
country  town  of  Athens  into  a  densely  overcrowded  city,  by  the  influx  of 
refugees  from  the  country  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which 
made  her  suffering  from  the  plague  so  much  greater  than  that  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece  ;  and  on  this  and  other  accounts  it  is  possible  that  in  his 
brilliant  and  daring  but  unpopular  policy  Pericles  was  almost  too  en- 
lightened ;  that  the  people  should  have  had  their  way,  and  defended  their 
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well-loved  village  homes  and  their  healthy  agricultural  basis.  Pericles,  no 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  plague,  would  have  carried  his  own  policy  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  ;  but  it  was  this  policy  which  threw  the  government  of  Athens 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  traders  and  jingoes,  as  greedy  as  they  were 
incompetent,  and  puritanically  shocked,  like  good  traders,  by  the  "  wild 
courses "  of  Alcibiades,  the  one  great  man  who,  as  Thucydides  thought, 
might  still  have  saved  the  Sicilian  Expedition  and  his  own  city.  Will  traders 
never  learn  that  if  they  must  have  great  cities  they  must  have  vicious 
people,  and  that,  though  the  good  countryman  is  to  be  preferred  to  either, 
the  vicious  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  virtuous  citizen  ? 

Socrates,  at  all  events,  who,  so  far  from  being  a  trader,  was  the  most 
unbusinesslike  craftsman  that  ever  lived — Socrates,  as  reported  by  Plato  in 
Bk.  II  of  the  Republic,  saw  clearly  enough  the  difference  between  the  old- 
fashioned  country  town  which  he  remembered,  "  the  genuine  and  healthy 
city,"  and  this  vast  new  city,  "  which  is  suffering  from  inflammation,"  with 
its  traders  and  their  galley-slaves,  with  its  jingoes  and  their  mercenary 
soldiers,  its  market-places  and  their  yelling  booths, its  dandy  idlers,  and  their 
courtesans,  and  their  confectioners,  and  their  poets  at  whom  Plato  sneers. 
Let  the  Spartans  come  from  their  Spartan  tables  to  starve  Athens  and  to 
raze  her  walls  ;  let  the  Macedonians  come  from  their  windy  uplands  to  lord 
it  over  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  let  the  Alexandrian  Empire  fall  to  the  Roman, 
and  the  Roman  to  the  barbarous  north  ;  let  the  barbarous  north  "  bring 
forth  Alfred  and  Shakespeare,"  virtue  and  genius,  poetry  and  architecture, 
till  it  fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  trader  and  the  trader's  creed  ; 
and  when  the  barbarians  are  no  more,  when  no  virgin  country,  and  no  in- 
dustrious agricultural  people,  and  no  oppressed  class  of  slaves  or  labourers, 
remains  to  be  exploited  by,  and  revenged  upon,  the  trader  and  the  jingo 
and  the  slave-driver,  let  the  whole  civilised  world  betake  itself  again  to 
agriculture  and  handicraft  and  universal  recreation,  like  an  old  Greek  peasant 
community,  and  learn  again  the  secrets  which  it  has  now  forgotten  of 
architecture  and  art  and  poetry. 

A.  ROMNEY  GREEN 
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A  MODEL  ANTHOLOGY 

THE  anthologist's  real  funftion  is,  as  a  rule,  very  dimly  apprehended. 
Most  compilers  of  anthologies  present  us  with  collections  of  well- 
known  works  by  well-known  writers  ;  and,  after  reading  them,  we  have  little 
more  information  than  we  had  before  we  saw  them.  Dr  Forshaw,  the  skilful 
jeweller,  in  setting  his  treasury  of  pearls,*  has  a  far  better  apprehension  of 
his  proper  duty.  Instead  of  loftily  restricting  himself  to  the  aristocracy  of 
letters,  he,  with  a  temper  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  our  time,  has  set  to  work  as 
a  cultural  democrat.  He  has  fished  for  his  pearls  in  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
suburban  oceans,  and  enticed  modest  violets  from  their  remotest  provincial 
lairs.  Something  like  fourhundred  poets  are  represented,  from  George  Arthur 
Hawkins-Ambler,  F.R.C.S.,  to  Charles  Goff,  and  from  Albert  William 
Guppy  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  whilst  there  is  also  a  charming  coloured 
frontispiece  of  Madame  Charlotte  Raffalovich  and  a  Preface  by  the 
Comtesse  dc  Brimont  who  (says  Dr  Forshaw)  "  has  drunk  deeply  of  the 
fountain  of  Shakespeare." 

In  her  Preface,  referring  to  the  boom  in  poetic  competitions,  the  Comtesse 
describes  them  as  "  a  sort  of  mental  golf,  whereby  the  poet  may  send  the 
ball  of  inspiration  high  or  low,  according  to  the  nimbleness  of  the  touch 
of  fancy,  or  the  subtle  force  of  wit.  Surely,"  she  adds,  "  such  a  noble 
pastime  should  be  encouraged.  .  .  .  We  have  not  far  to  look  for  a  leader. 
We  have  at  hand  an  enthusiastic  leader  in  Dr  Charles  F.  Forshaw."  Four 
hundred  poets,  all  provided  with  printed  biographies.  "  It  is,"  proceeds 
the  Comtesse,  "  a  noble  list ;  a  veritable  republic  of  poets,  wherein  the 
policeman,  the  postman,  the  village  grocer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  weaver  and 
the  porter  are  biographed  side  by  side  with  the  barrister,  the  solicitor,  the 
doctor,  soldier,  sailor,  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon,  the  duke,  marquis, 
and  peer,  right  up  to  the  Poet  Laureate."  The  Comtesse  understates  it  :  it 

•  Pearls  of  Poeiy  :  *  Biografbieal  Birthday  Book  of  Popular  Poets  «f  the  Period  at  the  Time  of 
the  Coronation  tf  King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  Edited  bjr  Charles  F.  Fonhaw,  Utt.D.,  LL.D. 
(fclliot  Stock.  KM.  6J.  net,  1911.) 
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is  a  veritable  Millennium  of  Poets  ;  the  archdeacon  shall  lie  down  with  the 
policeman  and  an  LL.D.  shall  lead  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  so  comprehensive  a  collection  in  so  short  a  space, 
especially  as  there  are  the  biographies  as  well  as  the  poems.  Of  the  Rev 
Frederick  William  Davis  (who  writes  a  sonnet  on  Tennyson's  successful 
endeavour  "  to  safely  cross  the  bar  ")  we  learn  that  he  is  "  a  chess-player, 
a  whist-player,  a  billiard-player,  a  curler,  a  badminton,  croquet,  cricket, 
golf,  lawn-tennis,  and  skittle-player,  a  Royal  Arch  Freemason,  musician, 
priest,  and  poet."  Of  the  Rev  R.  W.  W.  Alexander,  B.A.,  that  "  he  is  very 
fond  of  music,  flowers,  and  natural  history,  and  his  parish  work  is  to  him  a 
most  pleasing  duty.  He  has  written  verse  since  he  was  sixteen,  and  his 
poems  have  met  with  the  direct  approval  of  Royalty."  Of  Mr  John  Hill  that 
he  "  is  engaged  in  banking,  but  that  business  does  not  damp  the  fire  of  his 
muse."  Of  Mr  James  Nicol  that  "  he  did  not  become  poetical  until  he  got 
married."  The  Rev  George  Gibson,  LL.D.,  "  won  his  spurs  during  a  terrible 
small-pox  epidemic."  Mr  Robert Hanbury" is  a  memberof  the  Incorporated 
Dental  Society."  Mr  Alfred  Holdsworth,  "  notwithstanding  his  literary 
and  poetic  proclivities,  never  neglects  his  business — that  of  a  brush-manu- 
facturer." The  Rev  Robert  Ross  "  is  now  Vicar  of  Kidgrove,  Staffordshire, 
where  he  has  built  a  splendid  up-to-date  new  Girls' School  and  Parish  Room, 
etc.,  showing  that  the  poet  can  also  be  the  practical  man."  Mr  A.  Whitla 
hopes  to  find  in  his  leaflet  "Five  Little  Stones  from  the  Brook"  "a  clarifying 
medium  for  the  hazy  atmosphere  found  in  our  smoke-rooms  and  over 
many  an  after-dinner  cup  of  coffee.  .  .  .  He  will  ever  be  grateful  for  the 
early  home-training  and  the  principles  instilled  by  God-fearing  parents." 
Of  Mrs  Agnes  Auld  we  learn  that  "  being  a  grandmother  did  not  prevent 
her  attending  lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Physiology." 

Mr  A.  W.  Guppy  and  his  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  "  derive  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  offspring  in  their  mutual  love  of  nature."  Mr 
George  Newman  has  the  undoubtedly  unusual  distinction  of  having  written 
a  patriotic  anthem  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Mr  J. 
Butler's  telephotos  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  1905  were  reproduced  in  the 
Sphere  and  at  school  he  was  a  successful  gymnast.  Mr  Peter  Rintoul  "  has 
touched  nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn,"  and  Madame  Charlotte  Raffa- 
lovich  "  is  called  by  Americans  the  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  of  England." 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  quality  of  the  collection  the  best  thing,  per- 
haps, will  be  to  give  specimens  of  the  three  chief  classes  of  poems  included. 
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These  are  (i)  nature-poems,  (2)  patriotic  poems,  (3)  miscellaneous."  Here 
is  a  nature-poem  from  the  pen  of  Mr  W.  H.  C.  Nation,  a  poem  fragrant  with 
the  eternal  spring  and  testifying  to  an  eye  as  observant  of  minutiae  as  Tenny- 
son's own.  It  is  called  "  A  Surreptitious  Catch  "  : 

Along  a  marsh  a  hungry  crane,  , 

With  patient  steps,  his  way  did  take 
Each  cranny  of  the  rivage  fain 

To  ransack  with  his  slender  beak. 

When,  suddenly,  his  watchful  eye 

At  but  four  paces  distance,  saw 
A  worm,  that  back  as  suddenly 

To  his  subterranean  hole  did  draw 

Nat  Mess  the  crane  did  straight  begin 

His  beak  and  claw  alike  to  ply, 
And  hoping  the  retreat  he,  in 

The  end,  of  the  insect  might  destroy, 

The  turf  did  tear  up,  and  dispel 

The  clods,  and  with  such  vigour  strive 
That  he,  at  last,  perceives  his  bill 

At  of  the  cave  the  depth  arrive. 

But  lo  !  just  when  of  all  his  toil 

The  object  he  was  nigh  to  get, 
Beneath  his  very  nib,  a  mole. 

Without  ado,  devoured  it  ! 

Thus,  often,  lurchers,  onward  who 

Are  prone  by  shady  ways  to  creep, 
May  the  reward  to  those  that's  due 

Who  openly  have  acted,  reap. 

Milton  himself  never  used  the  art  of  inversion  like  this.  Love  of  country 
inspires  many  of  these  poets  to  their  finest  flights.  "  This  precious  stone  set 
in  the  silver  sea,"  said  Shakespeare  of  England  ;  Mr  George  Parker  (who 
founded  the  Good  Templar  Order  in  Southampton)  moulds  the  same 
sentiment  to  the  purpose  of  his  song  ! 

O  happy,  happy  England, 

The  land  which  gave  us  birth, 
Our  sea-girt,  rocky  Island, 

The  dearest  spot  on  earth  ; 
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Oh  who  would  not  be  thankful 

For  life  so  bright  and  fair  ? 
For  all  the  English  Homeland, 

Unequalled  anywhere. 

Miss  Emily  Sutherland  vies  with  Mr  Parker  ;  she  has  constituted  herself 
the  guardian  muse  of  the  War  Office  : 

Then  up  and  away  lads, 

Gird  on  your  armorials, 
Haldane  is  sounding  his  slogan  to-day  : 

For  honour  and  valour 

May  our  Territorials 
Live  in  the  memory  for  ever  and  aye  ! 

Finally  we  come  to  "  Miscellaneous,"  under  which  heading  I  have  regret- 
fully had  to  include  love-poems,  for  few  of  Dr  Forshaw's  bards  allow  the 
thought  of  passion  to  endanger  the  Palladian  chastity  of  their  muse.  The 
example  chosen  is  "  Her  Birthday  " ;  the  author  the  Rev  T.  Mavonwy 
Davies,  who,  according  to  his  biography,  is  "  still  comparatively  young  "  : 

"  How  good  of  you,  my  dear,"  said  she, 

"  My  birthday  not  to  forget, 
And  buy  this  precious  gift  for  me, 

The  best  I  had  since  we  met !  " 
"  Forget  it  ?  I  couldn't,"  said  he,  "  your  hair 

And  wrinkles  remind  me Oh  ! 

I  wish  you  were  as  charming  and  fair 

As  you  were  long  ago." 

"  It  is  my  birthday  to-day,"  she  said, 

"  And  why  did  you  forget  f  " 
She  looked  at  him  and  her  eyes  were  red, 

Her  rose  cheeks  were  sad  and  wet. 
He  said,  "  You  have  yourself  to  blame — 

Your  face  should  remind  me.     Although 
Your  birthday  came,  you  are  just  the  same 

As  you  were,  long,  long  ago." 

I  hope  you  all  follow  it,  my  children. 

J.  C.  SQUIRE 
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CHRONICLES 
CURRENT  ENGLISH  POETRY 

7 be  Must  in  Exile.  By  William  Watson.  (Jenkins.  3*.  6d.  net.) 

Stugi  of  the  Dead  End.  By  Patrick  MacGill.  (Year  Book  Press.  31.  6d.  net.) 

Dauber.  By  John  Masefield.  (Heinemann.  35.  6d.  net.) 

Tbt  Stng  of  Alfred.  By  H.  Osmond  Anderton.  (Constable.  55.  net.) 

Ptrmj.  By  Lucy  Mastcrman.  (Lane.  31.  6d.  net.) 

Helen  Redeemed.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  (Macmillan.  4*.  6d.  net.) 

Queen  Tara.  By  Darrell  Figgis.  (Dent.  is.  and  21.  net.) 

Dektrtk.  By  Lascelles  Abercrombie.  (Lane.  zs.  6d.  net.) 

MR  WILLIAM  WATSON  has  lately  been  delivering  himself  to  the 
people  of  America  in  a  lefture  which  is  now  published  under  the 
title,  The  Pott's  Place  in  the  Scheme  of  Life  as  an  Introduction  to  his  new  book 
of  poems.  We  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  America  flocked  to  hear  (or 
see)  him,  as  it  has  lately  swarmed  to  see  that  other  ornament  of  English 
letters,  Mr  Alfred  Noyes.  The  nervous  excitement  of  the  American  people 
on  such  occasions  is  most  remarkable,  and  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  any 
of  our  poets  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  their  popularity 
in  their  own  country  should  avail  themselves  of  the  stimulus  of  a  popular 
ovation,  such  as  may  be  so  liberally  accorded  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  how  amusing  is  that  queer  ingenuousness  of  the  American 
people,  in  the  security  of  which  it  believes  itself  to  be  welcoming  a  hero, 
whereas,  in  faft,  it  is  only  harbouring  a  refugee !  Mr  Watson  scarcely  en- 
couraged it  in  its  crude  illusion.  He  did  not  flinch  from  revealing  his 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  own  country.  Speaking  of  "  those 
innumerable  persons,  in  whose  scheme  of  life  the  poet  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  a  place  at  all, ...  as  a  matter  of  faft,  in  mj*  own  country,"  he 
adds,  "  they  form  a  majority  so  overwhelming  that  the  minority  sinks  into 
an  almost  negligible,  almost  invisible  fraction  of  the  people  as  a  whole." 
But  of  America,  in  a  general  sense,  he  can  write,  though  not  without  certain 
reservations  :  "  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  case  is  different."  "  With 
one  exception,"  he  continues,  "  there  is  not  a  living  English  poet  the  sales 
of  whose  poems  would  not  have  been  thought  contemptible  by  Scott  and 
Byron."  The  exception  is  Kipling.  Mr  Watson  is  right.  Kipling,  as  evi- 
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•denced  by  sales,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  poet  in  England.  We 
might  attribute  the  faft  to  his  fame  as  a  story-teller,  but  evidence  of  the 
small  sales  of  the  poems  of  other  novelists  would  be  against  us  ;  or  we  might 
think  his  Imperialism  the  source  of  his  appeal.  Could  this  be  so  ?  Are  we 
seriously  to  believe  the  English  people  needs  a  poetry  of  Imperialism  ?  No, 
it  is  the  catch  and  lilt  of  his  verses,  their  showy  decorative  qualities,  as  in 
tinsel  and  cheap  bunting,  or  sometimes,  certainly,  their  singing  quality 
(contemptible  by  no  means  in  such  songs  as  "  Mandalay  ").  England's 
popular  poetry  is  a  product  of  the  music-halls ;  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the 
finished  type  of  super-musichall  poet. 

That  his  popularity  is  well-founded,  and  the  dire<5l  result  of  his  style,  is 
emphasised  by  the  immediate  success  of  his  disciple,  Mr  Patrick  MacGill, 
"  a  poet  the  like  of  whom,"  asserts  the  irrepressible  James  Douglas  in  the 
Star,  "  we  have  not  seen  since  Kipling  burst  upon  us " ;  or,  as  another 
reviewer  pronounces  him,  "  the  greatest  poet  since  Kipling  "  ;  or,  according 
to  the  more  general  statement  of  some  third  mirthful  fellow  :  "  He  can  do 
things,  can  our  navvy  poet." 

The  sale  of  Mr  MacGill's  first  two  books  must  have  reached  an  aggregate 
of  10,000  ;  his  third,  before  me  at  present,  though  only  a  compilation  from 
the  first  two  (with  some  poems  rewritten  and  a  few  fresh  ones  added),  had 
an  immediate  and  wide  circulation,  particularly,  I  learn,  in  the  provinces. 
Considering  his  title  to  notoriety  (that  of  navvy  as  compared  with  lord)  his 
proportionate  sales  surely  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  Byron. 
I  doubt  if  Mr  Watson  can  reckon  by  thousands  the  circulation  of  more  than 
very  few  of  his  books ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that 
Mr  Watson,  judged  on  the  work  of  his  youth  and  prime,  is  not  the  better 
poet.  Again,  it  is  the  measure,  it  is  the  glib  music-hall  manner  of  Patrick 
MacGill  that  arouses  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  people  ;  also, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  affluent,  he  can  readily  administer  the  fine  pat 
on  the  back  of  scorn  : 

You  speak  of  the  road  in  your  verses,  you  picture  the  joy  of  it  still, 

You  of  the  specs  and  the  collars,  you  who  are  geese  of  the  quill, 

You  pad  it  along  with  a  wine-flask  and  your  pockets  crammed  with  dough, 

Eat  and  drink  at  your  pleasure,  and  write  how  the  flowers  grow — 

or,  as  in  the  poem  of  the  navvy  found  dead  : 

Arrogant,  adipose,  you  sit  in  the  homes  he  builded  high  ; 
Dirty  the  ditch,  in  the  depths  of  it  he  chooses  a  spot  to  die. 
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His  use  of  technical  words  is  sometimes  interesting  : 

Dibble  and  drift  and  drill, 

Ratchet  and  rail  and  rod, 
Shovel  and  ipanner  and  screw, 

Hard-hafted  hammer  and  hod, 
The  rattle  of  wheels  on  the  facing  points, 

And  the  smell  of  the  rain-washed  sod. 

Let  us  hope  he  is  a  good  enough  fellow  fitly  to  scorn  the  adulations  of  his 
reviewers. "  Songs  of  the  Dead  End  "  would  be  no  very  remarkable  book  if  it 
were  not  that  of  a  navvy  of  twenty-one. 

Mr  Watson  and  Patrick  MacGill  represent  extreme  opposites,  both  in 
style  and  in  that  MacGill  will  learn  to  write  better,  whereas  Mr  Watson 
has  been  learning  for  some  years  steadily  to  write  worse.  How  has  the 
author  of  "  Wordsworth's  Grave  "  so  lost  his  power  of  self-criticism  as 
to  allow  such  lines  as  the  following  to  limp  into  print  ? — 

When  Nature  first  designed, 

In  her  all-procreant  mind, 

The  man  whom  here  to-night  we  are  met  to  honour — 

When  first  the  idea  of  Dickens  flashed  upon  her  .  .  . 

If  "  the  case  is  different "  in  America,  I  wonder  how  his  American 
audience  received  Mr  Watson's  after-dinner  speech-poem,  which  opens 
in  such  a  manner.  Once  he  was  an  excellent  craftsman  :  he  should  not  per- 
sist in  damaging  his  reputation  with  these  later  verses.  "  The  Sappers  and 
Miners  "  is  the  only  poem  I  can  mention  with  reverence.  Its  title  brings 
the  mind  back  to  MacGill,  who  would  probably  scorn  it,  and  not  without 
excuse.  The  character  of  the  Singing  Navvy  and  that  of  the  gentleman  of 
culture  composing  verses,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  same  world. 

In  a  slim  volume  of  essays  dated  1853, 1  find  a  note  to  the  effect  that,  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  a  poetry  that  shall  be  striftly  intelligible  to  the  people,  it 
must  be  written  by  the  people — a  new  order  of  poets-  must  arise,  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  Certainly  the  intellectual  classes  have  little  to 
gain  from  Patrick  MacGill,  but  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of  him,  if  one 
only  might,  as  a  troubadour  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  people — though,  alas! 
the  type  of  Albert  Chevalier,  or  even  of  Harry  Lauder,  far  better  suits  the 
age.  One  would  like  to  think  of  navvies  and  real  tramps  memorising  his 
verses  and  chanting  them  as  they  work  or  as  they  go.  These  are  the  uses  of  a 
national  or  popular  poetry  ;  indeed,  adaptibility  to  such  a  use  is  possibly  one 
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of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  Kipling,  whose  narrative  verse,  besides  his 
lyrical,  is  material  for  popular  entertainments.  But  Kipling,  like  a  good 
and  true  music-hall  artist,  is  at  scrupulous  pains  to  give  the  public  what  it 
wants,  instead  of  trusting  the  public  to  want  what  he  may  desire  to  give. 

Compared  with  Kipling,  or  indeed  with  most  poets  of  the  popular 
schools,  the  superiority  of  Mr  John  Masefield  is  truly  apparent.  He 
may  not  yet  have  shown  himself  a  first-class  poet,  but  he  has  proved 
himself  a  steadfast  man.  He,  I  am  certain,  would  not  lite  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  bugle-blasts  and  syren-hoots  of  his  impresario,  the 
editor  of  the  English  Review.  Amid  the  general  clamour  of  press  criticism, 
I  do  not  remember  the  particular  set  of  phrases  ranted  by  James  Douglas 
in  the  Star,  but  I  can  imagine  them.  Why  have  Masefield's  narrative 
poems  been  judged  as  literature  at  all  ?  Could  they  not  have  been  accepted 
on  their  face  value  as  thrilling  popular  narratives  in  which  poetry  existed 
not  'per  se,  but  as  inherent  in  the  story  ?  Standards  of  comparison  were  not 
lacking  in  the  narrative  poems  of  Crabbe,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and 
others  ;  the  immense  popularity  of  these  in  their  day  and  their  subsequent 
rapid  downfall  could  have  been  remembered  by  every  discriminating  critic. 
Even  those  of  more  academic  dignity  rushed  blindly  in  with  their  minor 
colleagues,  the  hacks  of  the  press,  and,  of  course,  many  of  them  now  find  it 
necessary  to  invent  complicated  but  quite  unconvincing  excuses  for  their 
confusion.  Meanwhile,  Masefield's  narrative  poems  have  been  read  aloud 
with  startling  success  at  village  gatherings,  and  the  comment  of  a  certain 
navvy  on  The  Everlasting  Mercy  is  better  than  the  phrases  of  any 
professor — "  That  was  the  best  fight  I've  ever  seen." 

The  volume  at  present  under  notice  contains  the  author's  last  narrative 
but  one,  Dauber.  In  certain  respefts  it  has  all  the  appearances  of  a 
novel.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  transitionary  passages  from  chapter 
to  chapter  are  engineered  in  the  orthodox  prose  fiftion  style. 

The  diftion,  too,  is  often  quite  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  poetry,  as— 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  sea,  painter  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  want  to  be  a  painter,"  he  replied, 

"  And  know  the  sea  and  ships  from  A  to  Z,  .  .  . 

Or,  as  in  the  rapid  colloquial  stanza  : 

"  Please,  sir,  they  spoiled  my  drawings."  "  Who  did  ?  "  "  They." 
"  Who's  they  F  "  "  I  don't  quite  know,  sir."  "  Don't  quite  know,  sir  1 
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Then  why  are  700  aft  to  talk  about  it,  hey  ? 

Whom  d'you  complain  of  f  "  "  No  one."  "  No  one  ?  "  "  No,  lir." 

"  Well,  then,  go  forward  till  you've  found  them.  Go,  »ir. 

If  yon  complain  of  tome  one,  then  I'll  see. 

Now  get  to  hell !  and  don't  come  bothering  me." 

Dauber  still  needs  much  pruning  :  its  diffuseness  detrafts^gravely  from 
its  emotional  value  as  a  story.  This  does  not  apply  so  much  to  the  magni- 
ficent sea-descriptions  in  Parts  VI  and  VII.  For  instance,  in  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following,  poetry  is  packed  and  concentrated  almost  as  close 
indeed  as  the  stanza  will  hold  it  : 

To  come,  after  long  month*,  at  roiy  dawn, 
Into  the  placid  blue  of  tome  great  bay, 
Treading  the  quiet  water  like  a  fawn 
Ere  yet  the  morning  haze  had  blown  away. 
A  rote-flushed  figure  putting  by  the  grey, 
And  anchoring  there  before  the  city  smoke 
Rote,  or  the  church-bells  rang,  or  men  awoke. 

And  then,  in  the  first  light,  to  tee  grow  clear 
That  long  expected  haven  filled  with  ttrangen — 
Alire  with  men  and  women  ;  see  and  hear 
It*  clattering  market  and  its  money-changers  ; 
And  hear  the  turf  beat,  and  be  free  from  dangers, 
And  watch  the  crinkled  ocean  blue  with  calm 
Drowsing  beneath  the  Trade,  beneath  the  palm. 

Hungry  for  that  he  worked. . . . 

On  the  whole  the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem  reside  in  its  raggedness  of 
structure,  its  lack  of  concentrated  force.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  live 
even  so  long  as  Lara  or  Marmion ;  its  prospects  of  immortality  are  no 
better  than  those  of  Kipling's  Brushwood  Boy.  From  the  point  of 
literature  -per  se  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  Mr  Masefield  could  not  have  con- 
trived, or  perhaps  troubled,  to  write  better  ;  but  in  its  ephemeral  aspects,  in 
its  aspect  of  providing  entertainment  for  the  moment,  Dauber,  as  most 
of  Mr  Masefield's  other  narrative  poems,  accomplishes  much  of  that  which 
may  justifiably  be  demanded  of  it. 

For  in  what  a  hopeless  case  are  we  indeed  with  most  of  our  other  narrative 

poets,  if  we  look  to  them  for  entertainment!  What  are  their  subjects  ?  What, 

oh,  indeed,  what  can  be  their  object  ?  I  once  met  a  man  who  had  read  two 

of  the  six  volumes  of  Mr  Doughty's  Dawn  in  Britain  :  it  subsequently 
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transpired  that  he  had  done  so  because  he  was  reviewing  it  for  his  living.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  the  man  who  will  tell  me  he  has  read  a  proportionate 
amount  of  Mr  Anderton's  Song  of  Alfred.  Myself,  I  will  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  have  compassed,  with  immense  effort,  more  than  twenty 
pages.  Why  has  Mr  Anderton  written  us  an  account  of  King  Alfred  in  verse 
at  this  date  ?  If  it  was  a  work  of  love  undertaken  for  his  own  salvation,  to 
his  own  salvation  be  it,  and  may  I  not  revile  him.  But  for  us  ?  I  ask,  why 
apparently  for  us  ?  and  with  a  powerful  list  of  subscribers  to  beguile  our 
judgment. 

From  the  tension  of  such  a  puzzle  we  are  thankful  indeed  to  unknit  our 
brows  toward  Mr  Masefield,  who,  however  grave  a  moralist,  at  least  seeks 
to  entertain  us,  and  usually  succeeds ;  or  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  volume 
of  polished  lyrics,  such  as  those  of  Mrs  Masterman.  If  all  minor  poetry  were 
so  elegant  and  charming,  and  particularly  so  unpretentious  as  these  verses,  I 
might  learn  to  be  grateful  for  it.  They  represent  the  highest  culture  of  our 
day,  therefore  we  ask  and  expect  no  more  from  them  than  a  pleasant  hour. 
But  of  the  best  narrative  poetry  we  ask  very  much  indeed  ;  we  require,  in 
fact,  that  it  haunt  us  by  more  than  its  construction,  language,  and  emo- 
tional contents — it  must  be  first-rate  as  a  story.  It  may  be  good  reading  for 
the  study,  but  it  must  be  good  material  for  the  rhapsodist.  A  narrative  poem 
must  bear  the  test  of  being  read  aloud.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  it 
need  be  realistic.  Its  setting  may  be  of  any  day  or  of  no  day  ;  it  may  exist 
purely  in  the  imagination,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Hewlett's  Helen  Re- 
deemed, to  which  an  entirely  different  set  of  tests  should  be  applied  to  those 
we  most  naturally  apply  to  Dauber.  The  latter  must  represent  modern 
life  truly,  however  poetically,  or  it  will  represent  nothing  at  all ;  of  the 
former  we  only  require  that  it  shall  haunt  our  imaginations.  Mr  Hewlett's 
world  of  the  imagination  is  one  in  which  a  man  may  either  dwell  com- 
pletely, or  he  must  remain  locked  outside.  Even  William  Morris  is  less 
exclusive,  and  the  door  of  his  romance  (as  in  such  a  poem  as  Sigurd)  remains 
open  to  all.  Though  weneed  most  a  living  narrative  poetry  of  the  time,  never- 
theless we  are  grateful  for  such  poems  as  Mr  Hewlett's,  provided  particu- 
larly they  can  bear  that  test  of  delivery  by  the  rhapsodist,  as  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Redeemed.  And,  to  arrive  at  a  true  judgment  in  this  matter,  we 
have  only  to  compare  this  poem  with  Tennyson's  idylls  and  narratives, 
Arthurian  or  modern.  Tennyson  was  false  in  his  psychology,  wrong  in  his 
expression,  always  securely  wrong  ;  Mr  Hewlett  is  neither  wrong  nor  right : 
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the  matter  is  entirely  arbitrary.  I  cannot  understand  why  at  least  half  the 
admirers  of  his  prose  romances  should  not  be  able  to  regard  his  romances 
in  verse  with  equal  admiration.  For  thrilling  narrative  take  such  a 
passage  as — 

.  .  .  but  Paris  on  the  roof 

Of  hit  high  hou»c,  where  «nug  he  sat  aloof,  • 

Drew  taut  the  bowstring  home,  and  notched  a  shaft, 
Soft  whistling  to  himself,  what  time  with  craft 
Of  peering  eyes  and  narrow  twisted  face 
He  sought  an  aim. 

Swift  from  her  hiding-place 
Came  burning  Helen,  then,  in  her  blue  eyes 
A  fire  unquenchable,  but  cold  as  ice 
That  scorcheth  ere  it  strike  a  mortal  chill 
Upon  the  heart.  "  Direst  thou.  .  .  r  " 

Smiling  still, 

He  heeded  not  her  warning,  nor  he  read 
The  terror  of  her  eyes,  but  drew  and  sped 
A  screaming  arrow,  deadly,  swerving  not — 
Then  stood  to  watch  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

Or  for  examples  of  rapid  and  exciting  dialogue,  I  might  quote  many 
passages  from  throughout  the  poem.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  poetry  remains  apparently  a  sealed  packet  to  more  than  perhaps  a 
twentieth  of  his  admirers. 

Surely  out  of  the  drama  will  at  last  be  evolved  the  best  poetic  narrative 
medium  for  our  time,  and  therefore  in  this  survey  chiefly  of  narrative 
poetry  I  have  reserved  until  the  end  the  plays  which  constitute  the 
remaining  two  volumes  of  those  selected  as  a  basis  for  my  remarks. 

Just  as  those  who  have  seen  a  performance  of  Mr  Masefield's  Nan  will  un- 
doubtedly agree  that  in  the  drama,  rather  than  in  narrative  poetry,  he  used 
a  medium  far  better  adapted  both  to  his  genius  and  to  the  character  of  his 
simple  tales,  so  conversely  those  who  have  read  Mr  Abercrombie's  Salt  of  St 
Ibomai  will  probably  agree  that  the  medium  of  simple  narrative  verse  is  far 
more  native  to  him  than  the  drama.  Most  of  the  poems  in  his  earlier  books 
are  in  dramatic  form,  but  it  is  ostensively  drama  for  the  study  :  Deborah^ 
however,  is  intended  for  the  stage.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr  Abercrombie 
too  intellectual  by  temperament  and  too  unrestrainedly  fertile  in  his  imagi- 
nation to  contrive  as  yet  a  good  play  for  the  stage.  Later  he  will  probably 
rise  to  the  first  rank  of  poetic  playwrights.  This  may  be  suitably  illustrated 
by  comparison  of  the  present  drama  with  such  as  that  of  Mr  Darrell  Figgis. 
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Deborah  is  yet  to  be  performed  ;  Queen  lara  was  acted  at  Dublin  in  1910. 
But  there  is  scarcely  a  line  in  the  latter  play  which  is  not  the  result  of  the 
imitation  or  assimilation  of  the  playwrights  of  past  centuries.  Mr  Figgis's 
characters  purport  to  inhabit  Illyricum  ;  actually  they  inhabit  the  old  shelf 
of  an  Elizabethan  property  cupboard.  Mr  Abercrombie's  figures  are  repre- 
sented to  dwell  in  "  a  fishing  and  pilot  village  on  a  great  estuary  "  ; 
actually  they  might  inhabit  anywhere  :  they  are  human  beings  imagined  and 
visualised  ;  they  spring  out  of  his  own  mind  by  assimilation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  human  character,  they  never  reach  him  sieved  from  the  minds  of 
other  poets.  When  Lyof  in  Queen  Tara  exclaims, "  Tentative  fiddlesticks  1  " 
or  Antony,  "  A  test  yourself  would  boggle  at,"  the  phrases  sound  not  daring 
but  inappropriate.  But  when  one  of  the  men  in  Deborah  exclaims, "  Why  are 
you  fasht  ?  "  we  do  not  raise  our  eyebrows,  Mr  Abercrombie's  characters 
being  under  no  obligation  in  their  speech  to  any  single  convention  of  style. 
Mr  Figgis  employs  a  metaphor — 

Oh,  my  good  God  ! 
It  foots  the  very  peaks  of  insolence — 

and,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  it  scarcely  startles  the  imagination  at 
all.  But  when  the  madwoman  in  Deborah  cries — 

I  see  a  man's  life  like  a  little  flame 
Clinging  to  one  end  of  a  burning  spill ; 
And  the  man's  in  the  grasp  of  a  great  anger, 
Who  is  for  shaking  the  last  glimmer  of  life 
From  off  him,  as  you  shake  the  fire  of  a  match 
When  you  would  have  it  done  with  burning — 

it  is  so  obviously  new  and  original  that  if  I  saw  it  quoted  anonymously  I 
should  wonder  and  I  should  ask,  "  Who's  the  poet  ?  "  The  closing  speech  of 
Queen  Tar  a,  spoken  by  Antony,  is  in  all  the  conventions  : 

Bear  them  away  !  Their  trial  shall  follow  after. 
The  last  succession  being  out,  I  appoint 
Peter  as  monarch,  as  my  powers  permit  me, 
Subject  to  ratification  at  the  Senate. 
Yet  do  not  hail  him  ;  we've  a  sadder  business 
For  our  attention.  Bear  this  poor  clay  up, 
And  lay  him  by  the  queen  he  once  so  loved. 
The  dawn  is  punctual  to  our  obsequies  : 
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See  where  it  paints  the  silver  casements  gold, 
Dashing  the  clouds  with  rabies  !  Oh,  my  king, 
No  dawn  shall  ever  win  my  love  again. 

The  old  woman  in  Deborah  brings  the  play  to  an  end  thus  : 

• 

She's  gone, 

Straight  for  the  middle  of  the  marsh  she  made ; 
No  living  hand  could  save  her.  Oh,  she  ran 
So  swift,  and  calling  as  she  went  oat  load, 
Bent  almost  doable  for  the  strength  of  wind, 
I  could  not  have  believed  the  like.  My  breath 
Is  almost  blown  oat  of  my  poor  body  ! 
Pray  God  Deborah's  got  some  brandy  here. 
Poor  lass  !  her  path  would  take  her  right  to  the  wont 
And  deadliest  quaking  mire  of  the  whole  marsh  ; 
Twould  swallow  her  before  she  knew  her  feet 
Had  lost  firm  ground. — Why  is  not  Deborah  back  ? 
If  the  mire  stifles  her,  she's  but  herself 
To  blame  ;  no  living  hand  could  save  the  girl. 

This  is  not  particularly  good  poetry,  but  it  is  simple,  adequate  and  very 
haunting.  Mr  Abcrcrombie's  persons  all  have  temperament ;  the  characters 
of  Queen  Tara  are  the  puppets  of  some  kind  of  impersonal  tradition.  In 
short,  Mr  Figgis  seems  to  me  interested  primarily  in  writing  verse,  whereas 
Deborah  is  the  result  of  the  mind's  impulse  to  conceive,  and  the  imagina- 
tion's passionate  desire  to  create,  a  world  of  human  beings  more  real  even 
than  humanity  itself. 

Most  of  Mr  Abercrombie's  faults  are,  I  think  intellectual.  For  instance, 
I  cannot  imagine  Deborah  saying,  "  All  my  body  and  brain  needs  David." 
Such  elemental  persons  are  surely  not  conscious  of  their  brains.  Nor  can  I 
quite  feel  that  her  imagination  would  twist  such  images  from  the  wind  as  in 
the  last  aft  (which  reads  like  a  separate  one-aft  play).  HL  characters  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  delaying  the  drama  beyond  all  patience  with  irrelevant 
descriptions  of  their  emotions.  They  speak  best  as  when,  for  instance, 
Deborah,  at  a  moment  of  the  highest  emotion,  concentrates  her  words  thus: 

Yon  will  get  used  to  this.  Tis  how  things  go 
Here  in  the  world.  You  trusted  in  your  life, 
Did  you  not  ?  Aye,  you  trusted  there  was  joy 
To  carry  you  through  life.  This  is  what  falls 
To  those  who  trust  so. 
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Or— 


Why,  you  should  smile  when  you  drink  gall,  Miriam  ! 
For  there's  nought  else  your  soul  will  drink  of  life. 


The  character  of  the  old  mother  of  David  is  perhaps  the  truest  in  the 
play.  Her  speeches  are,  for  the  most  part,  completely  instinctive  and 
spontaneous : — 

I  am  alone  now !  I  am  alone  with  my  age  ! 
Nothing  is  left  me  out  of  all  my  years, 
Nothing  but  grieving.  Long  ago  they  killed 
My  son,  and  now  my  daughter  turns  on  me 
And  joins  with  them  who've  been  so  wicked  to  me. 
I'll  never  heal  of  this :  nothing  but  grieving  ! 
O  Christ,  I  am  too  old  ;  I  should  be  gone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Abercrombie  has  developed  in  most  of  his 
work  a  very  significant  combination  between  narrative  and  dramatic 
poetry,  which,  if  space  permitted,  I  should  delight  to  illustrate  at  some 
length  by  quotation.  Further,  I  am  convinced  that  this  development  is 
indicative  of  the  immediate  tendency  of  English  poetry,  that  narratives 
in  a  form  combining  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  qualities  of  verse  will  in- 
creasingly preoccupy  the  attention  of  our  present  and  future  poets. 

Editor's  Note. — Henceforward  such  books  of  English  poetry  as  are  judged  each 
quarter  to  be  most  representative  of  current  tendencies  will  be  grouped  together  for 
discussion  in  one  comprehensive  article  by  an  experienced  critic  of  poetry.  The 
selection  of  the  books  will  be  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  particular  critic  appointed 
to  review  the  quarter. 
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DRAMATIC  CHRONICLE 

THERE  was  a  time  when,  for  the  space  of  some  weeks,  the  theatre 
in  London  lay  like  Tom  Bowling,  a  sheer  hulk,  heaving  heavily, 
finding  not  even  a  current  to  carry  it  along.  There  were  no  audiences,  and 
the  Ethiopian  crew  sent  up  a  loud  lament  which  was  echoed  in  the  news- 
papers. Then  Mr  Du  Maurier  fished  out  some  old  gear  and  tackle,  and  Mr 
Granville  Barker  imported  Miss  Wish  Wynne  from  the  music-hall,  and 
they  caught  a  puff  of  wind,  enough  to  be  carried  back  into  a  current  along 
which  to  drift.  The  theatre  became  mildly  interesting  again.  Diplomacy 
and  The  Great  Adventure  gave  habitual  playgoers  enough  pleasure  to  send 
them  once  more  hopefully  to  the  various  box-offices  and  "  libraries." 
There  was  an  astonishing  crop  of  new  plays,  weak  farces  for  the  most  part, 
which  met  the  fate  they  deserved.  Two  imported  plays,  by  contrast,  seemed 
to  have  much  merit,  and  the  public  has  been  bullied  by  Mr  James  Douglas 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  not  going  in  their  thousands  to  Typhoon  and 
The  Yellow  Jacket.  Both  these  plays  suffer  from  a  divided  intention.  In  the 
theatre  you  must  be  either  Ethiopian  or  artistic.  If  you  are  an  Ethiopian 
you  must  be  frank  about  it.  It  is  quite  useless  to  cry,  with  Blake's  Black  Boy, 
"  For  I  am  black,  but  oh,  my  soul  is  white."  The  Ethiopian  is  an  Ethiopian 
simply  because  he  leaves  his  soul  outside  the  theatre  and  is  therefore  con- 
cerned only  with  detail  and  tricks.  Sardou  was  perfectly  frank  about  it  and 
therefore  almost  always  amazingly  successful.  Melchior  Lengyel,  the  author 
of  The  Happy  Island  and  Typhoon,  is  not  so  frank.  His  interest  is  clearly 
centred  on  theatrical  effectiveness,  but  he  insists  on  calling  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  the  colour  of  his  soul,  which  he  has  left  outside  the  stage- 
door,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  take  it  into  account.  That  is  quite 
enough  to  kill  a  play.  But  then  Typhoon  had  to  suffer  another  trial,  for  Mr 
Laurence  Irving,  in  his  taste  for  the  bizarre,  was  attracted  by  the  Japanese 
element  in  the  play,  sent  Mr  Lengyel  to  join  his  soul  outside  the  stage-door, 
and  invited  a  Japanese  gentleman,  son  of  the  Japanese  translator  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  etc.,  to  help  him  to  make  the  spirit  of  Bushido  breathe  through  every 
line.  The  spirit  of  Bushido  is  a  fine  thing,  much  too  fine  for  the  strufture 
of  Mr  Lengyel,  which  cracked,  toppled,  and  came  heavily  to  the  ground 
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under  the  strain  of  the  fervour  of  Mr  Laurence  Irving  and  his  Japanese 
adviser.  Between  these  three  conflicting  elements,  Mr  Lengyel's  play,  his 
soul,  and  the  spirit  of  Bushido,  no  audience  could  be  anything  but  be- 
wildered. The  first  would  remind  it  of  countless  French  dramas,  the  second 
would  leave  it  groping,  the  third  would  let  loose  a  sort  of  spasm  of  English 
jingoism.  Between  the  three  there  would  be  some  sort  of  excitement,  but 
no  solid  satisfaction.  That  Typhoon  has  failed  to  attrafl  audiences  is  perfectly 
normal  and  reasonable,  and  there  is  no  just  cause  for  lamentation. 

Still  less  is  there  reason  to  complain  of  the  semi-success  of  The  Yellow 
'Jacket.  It  is  most  charming  to  the  eye,  very  amusing  in  its  conventions, 
but  it  is  for  the  most  part  dull  or  distressing  to  the  ear.  The  authors  may 
claim  that  the  piece  is  an  exacT:  transcript  from  the  Chinese.  No  doubt  all 
the  mechanical  effects  are  scrupulously  copied,  but  either  Benrimo  and  his 
collaborator  have  selected  a  poor  specimen  of  its  kind,  or  they  have  been 
careless  or  insensitive  as  translators.  The  a6tual  play  presented  through  the 
delightfully  complete  conventions  of  the  Chinese  theatre  lacks  charm, 
poetry,  atmosphere.  Had  these  been  translated  into  the  Western  theatre 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  irresistible.  As  it  is  the  play  rouses  curiosity 
and  interest,  tickles  into  acquiescence,  and  then  leaves  you  there.  It  is  a  fine 
opportunity  missed.  All  the  same,  in  the  economical  use  of  the  stage,  in  its 
frank  and  honest  treatment  of  the  audience  as  collaborators,  it  gives  a  lesson 
that  was  sorely  needed  both  by  English  theatrists  and  English  audiences. 
There  is  only  one  writer  for  the  stage  in  England  who  has  any  conception 
of  this  collaboration  between  artist  and  audience,  Mr  J.  M.  Barrie,  and 
he,  having  no  dramatic  sense,  is  impotent  to  use  it,  and  can  only  play  with 
it.  His  playing,  however,  is  more  delightful  than  the  earnest  efforts  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  to  use  a  cumbrous  technique  to  set  their  entertainment 
moving  at  all.  The  Yellow  Jacket  is  very  like  a  Barrie  play  :  all  tricks  and 
irrelevant  humour,  with  no  drama. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  tendency  in  the  extravagant  efforts  of  the 
theatre  in  London.  At  first  sight  it  all  seems  rather  helpless  and  groping. 
"  The  public  is  so  queer  nowadays,"  said  an  ancient  warrior,  the  other  day 
(he  had  just  produced  a  deplorable  failure).  On  close  inspection,  there  is 
revealed  a  sort  of  retrogression,  a  definite  turning  back  to  the  old  ways  on 
the  part  of  the  Ethiopians,  a  tendency  to  mark  time  and  summarise  on  the 
part  of  those  who  desire  the  art  of  the  theatre.  The  Schoolmistress  has  been 
revived  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  is  once  more  nightly  to 
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solve  her  problem  by  suicide  at  the  St.  James's.  At  the  Comedy  Strife  again 
brings  its  leaven  of  stern  sincerity  into  the  mixture  of  hocus-pocus  and 
irrelevancy  and  pompous  solemnity  of  the  West-End.  It  rebukes  the  heart- 
less triviality  of  its  neighbours  and  once  more  proves  the  superiority  of  a 
play  as  an  entertainment  over  one  which  is  only  a  series  of  aftors'  "  parts." 
There  are  many  aftors  now  going  into  management,  all  apparently  intent 
on  conducting  their  theatres  on  the  old  system  of  making  their  own  per- 
sonalities the  hub  of  the  machine.  Such  a  system  is  worn  out.  No  writer 
for  the  stage  can  escape  the  influence  of  the  Court  Theatre  and  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  and,  having  perceived  the  superior  results  to  be  obtained  by  setting 
the  play  above  the  leading  a£tor,  cannot  with  conviction  make  his  work 
subordinate  to  the  managerial  personality.  There  are  not  enough  plays 
of  that  type  to  go  round,  nor,  if  the  truth  be  told,  are  there  enough 
compelling  personalities  among  the  aftors  to  keep  the  theatres  open  and 
attractive  to  the  public.  There  are  personalities  far  more  dominant  in  the 
music-hall.  It  is  encouraging,  then,  that  Mr  Kenneth  Douglas,  having  failed 
with  his  first  venture,  a  sub-aftorial  farce,  should  admit  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  play  and  revive  Strife,  thus  relying  on  the  dramatist  to 
satisfy  the  public  and  aiding  him  with  the  most  loyal  service.  That  surely  is 
the  only  sound  principle  on  which  the  theatre  can  be  conducted  ;  it  is  the 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Barker  conduces  his  theatres  and  the  Melville 
family  control  theirs.  In  both  the  aftors  are  used  as  a  medium  between  the 
dramatist  and  the  audience,  and  though,  in  the  Melville  theatre,  plays  and 
aftors  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  Barker  theatre,  yet  the  use  of  them  is 
superior,  more  generous,  more  free,  and  more  apt  to  set  up  the  collaboration 
with  the  audience  without  which  a  play  cannot  really  come  into  being. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Mr  Martin  Harvey  has  adventured  with  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  into  the  Barker-Reinhardt  style  of  production.  First 
and  foremost,  Christopher  Sly,  through  whose  mind  the  farce  reaches  the 
audience,  is  allowed  to  continue  his  existence  beyond  the  Induction  and 
throughout  to  witness  and  comment  upon  the  play.  That  is  clear  gain.  It 
adds  to  the  fun  and  keeps  the  mind  of  the  audience  alert.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  faulty  scheme  of  lighting  that  marred  The  Winter's  Tale  and 
Twelfth  Night,  has  been  imitated,  so  that  the  adtors  in  the  farce  are  forced 
out  upon  the  audience,  whereas  the  audience  should  be  led  through  Chris- 
topher Sly  into  the  farce.  The  appeal  to  the  eye  is  falsified  by  the  appeal  to 
the  ear.  Two  conflicting  processes  are  set  up,  and  every  effect  in  the  play 
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proper  is  blurred.  Christopher  Sly  dominates  the  scene  in  the  wrong  way, 
and  becomes  a  barrier  instead  of  a  channel  between  the  play  and  the  audi- 
ence. The  dramatist's — Shakespeare's — intention  is  not  served,  but  is  rather 
belied,  for  he,  surely,  better  than  any  writer,  understood  that  a  play  begins 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience  as  soon  as  they  are  settled  in  their  seats  and  are 
roused  to  attention  by  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  the  players.  It  is  the 
business  of  dramatists  and  actors  to  keep  their  attention  and  interest  alive, 
by  their  skill  to  focus  it  upon  a  series  of  actions  and  speeches,  and  so  to 
translate  it  through  the  unfolded  story  into  symbols  of  the  eternal  drama  of 
life.  If  what  is  presented  upon  the  stage  is  only  a  series  of  more  or  less 
amusing  tricks,  mental  and  mechanical  and  physical,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience  at  all.  If  the  business  of  the  stage  is 
so  little  imaginatively  understood  that  the  decoration  is  in  one  key,  the 
acting  in  another,  the  gesture  in  another,  then  the  audience  cannot  but 
be  baffled,  and  must  put  up  with  accidents  and  irrelevancies  for  its  amuse- 
ment. This  is  the  most  frequent  plight  of  theatre  audiences,  but  it  is 
lamentable  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  it  when  the  production  on  the 
stage  and  the  imagination  behind  it  are  those  of  a  master  dramatist  like 
Shakespeare,  who,  as  in  Hamlet,  could  so  powerfully  engage  the  attention 
of  his  audience  as  to  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  long  philosophical  dis- 
cussions and  utterances,  and,  as  in  his  farces,  to  leave  the  stage  free  for  the 
clowns  and  buffoons  of  the  company.  Surely  the  scenes  of  buffoonery  in  his 
plays  were  thrown  in  as  a  sop  to  the  actors  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  play 
proper  to  move  by  its  own  force  of  drama,  and  possibly  also  to  allow  the 
audience  a  little  relief  from  their  attention  or  to  serve  the  purposes  now 
fulfilled  by  our  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Whichever  way  you 
look  at  it,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  Shakespeare  to  find  a  thoroughly 
practical  use  of  the  theatre,  the  technique  of  the  time  being  employed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  drama  and  then — only  then — the  interests  of 
actors,  managers,  playwrights,  etc.  If  individual  interests  are  allowed  to 
come  first  then  there  is  really  no  room  left  for  the  audience  at  all,  and 
they  will  only  frequent  the  theatre  because  they  have  no  other  place  wherein 
two  or  three  can  amusingly  gather  together.  During  the  last  century  there 
was  no  other  such  place,  and  the  drama  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it,  while 
actors,  managers,  etc.,  had  a  very  good  time,  and  very  cleverly  persuaded 
the  English  nation  that  the  theatre  was  the  only  respectable  place  of  amuse- 
ment. Now  all  places  of  amusement  are  respectable,  competition  is  open  and 
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the  theatre  has  healthily  to  fight  for  its  existence.  It  is  not  fighting  very 
lustily  nor  very  cleverly,  but  that  is  chiefly  because  its  present  practitioners 
are  fat  and  scant  of  breath  as  the  result  of  their  too  easily  triumphant  youth. 
Their  successors  will  have  more  and  more  to  turn  to  Shakespeare  to  discover 
the  scope  of  their  art,  and  to  find  weapons  with  which  to  overthrow  its 
enemies.  Mr  William  Poel  showed  the  way  long  ago.  Mr  Granville  Barker? 
and  now  Mr  Martin  Harvey,  have  followed  it.  There  will  be  many  others. 
More  and  more  the  music-halls  are  taking  over  the  theatres'  old  function 
of  providing  light  amusement.  Their  success  with  the  go-as-you-please 
entertainment  called  a  Revue — because  Mr  George  Grossmith  brought  it 
over  from  Paris — has  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  theatre  and  the  music- 
hall  are  separate.  The  one  exists  to  give  imaginative  delight,  the  other  to 
provide  light,  i.e.  unimaginative,  entertainment.  The  one  is  for  sense,  the 
other  for  nonsense.  The  theatre  will  depend  upon  the  organised  dramatic 
idea,  the  music-hall  upon  the  cleverness  and  charm  of  individual  performers. 
Take,  for  instance,  Hello,  Ragtime,  at  the  Hippodrome.  Its  existence  is  justi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  Miss  Ethel  Levey,  a  creature  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonality and  wonderful  gifts.  It  is  part  of  her  charm  that  all  her  gifts  seem 
to  her  to  be  just  a  joke.  Her  use  of  them  is  always,  as  it  should  be,  im- 
pertinent, as  impertinent  as,  say,  Mr  Bernard  Shaw's  use  of  his.  If  the 
gods  have  given  you  all  the  gifts,  save  dignity,  then  are  you  a  servant  of 
nonsense.  To  serve  the  drama  you  must  have  dignity.  Shakespeare — (I  beg 
his  pardon  for  dragging  him  in  again) — has  dignity  even  in  his  farces,  even 
in  his  condescension  to  the  buffoons  of  his  company.  Now  the  revueist, 
the  servant  of  nonsense,  will  remove  the  dignity  from  everything  he  touches, 
reduce  all  human  beings  and  things  in  scale,  and  present  them  in  cari- 
cature so  that  they  will  appear  gloriously,  hilariously  nonsensical.  The 
Revues,  thus  existing  side  by  side  with  the  drama,  will  be  an  admirable 
corrective.  It  is  the  function  of  nonsense  to  correct  ««nse,  to  stir  it  into 
finer  and  more  productive  activity,  to  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  sense  of 
humour  and  balance.  It  has  been  necessary  for  nonsense  to  be  organised 
in  the  music-hall  before  sense  could  be  equipped  with  its  proper  machinery 
in  the  theatre;  that  is  why  the  rise  of  the  music-hall  has  seemed  to  coincide 
with  the  decay  of  the  theatre  proper.  When  the  Revues  have  been  made 
really  efficient,  then  the  theatre,  out  of  reaction  from  so  much  excellent 
nonsense,  will  begin  to  emerge.  For  the  present,  those  who  are  anxious  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  theatre  may  pray  that  the  controllers  of  the  music- 
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halls  will  enrol  the  services  of  the  best  writers,  the  best  aftors,  the  best 
musicians,  the  best  painters,  of  the  day.  They  will  probably  be  forced  to  do 
so,  and  then  there  will  be  hope  for  the  theatre,  more  hope  than  my  three 
months'  survey  of  the  West-End  theatres  would  seem  to  justify.  In  the 
theatre  I  look  for  drama  as  its  only  genuine  source  of  amusement,  and, 
though,  in  its  absence,  I  may  be  tickled  by  ingenuity  and  irrelevant  humour, 
yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  time  spent  in  it,  in  gazing  at  instead  of  living 
in  a  spectacle,  is  wasted.  There  are  so  many  other  more  profitable  employ- 
ments. Having  not  the  faintest  desire  to  escape  from  life,  I  cannot  but  resent 
the  efforts  of  those  who  use  the  theatre  as  a  means  to  that  end.  So  much  it 
is  necessary  to  state  in  order  to  make  clear  my  position  as  a  critic.  The  odd 
thing  is  that,  the  worse  the  theatre  grows,  the  greater  wax  my  hopes,  and 
these,  almost  against  my  will,  take  me  to  the  West-End  theatres  and  set  me 
writing  about  what  I  have  seen.  Finding  so  little  accomplishment  that  is 
worth  writing  about,  I  am  then  forced  to  seek  tendencies,  and  to  mark  how 
that  which  seems  to  be  vain  and  useless  is  being  made  to  serve  that  which 
is  the  aim  of  all  aspiration,  the  use  of  human  institutions  in  the  service  of 
vision. 

GILBERT  CANNAN 

Note. — Mr.  T.  E.  Hulme's  German  Chronicle  is  unavoidably  held  over  till  next 
quarter,  the  present  issue  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  already  containing  16  pages  in  excess 
of  its  intended  bulk. 
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FRENCH  CHRONICLE 

* 

ARTHUR  RIMBAUD  was  born  in  1854;  he  began  writing  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  ;  he  burned  his  manuscripts  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  he  died  at 
thirty-seven.  Endowed  with  the  faculties  of  a  man  of  genius,  this  lad,  says 
M.Claudel,  appeared  in  France,  "commeJeanned'Arc,"ata  time  of  disaster 
and  of  material  and  moral  dejeftion.  His  story  is  the  strangest  in  literature. 
M.  Paterne  Berrichon 's  book,  Jean- Arthur  Rimbaud,  If  Poete  (Mercure  de 
France,  3.50),  gives  the  outward  course  of  that  story,  the  biographical 
details,  until  Rimbaud's  disappearance  from  the  world  of  letters.  He  puts 
events  into  their  right  connection  with  documents,  deals  with  the  legend  of 
illicit  relationship  with  Verlaine,  and  supplies  a  textual  commentary  on 
Rimbaud's  work.  For  all  this,  those  who  admire  Rimbaud's  work — all  those 
who  know  it — must  be  grateful  to  M.  Berrichon ;  in  fa£t,  his  book  is  indis- 
pensable. But  the  real  story  of  Rimbaud  is  not  biographical  at  all ;  the  events 
of  his  life  are  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  inner  conflict  :  the  escapes 
from  Charleville  to  Paris;  theeztenuating  tramps  between  those  two  towns; 
the  drunkenness,  the  responsibility  for  which  M.  Berrichon  lays  to  the 
charge  of  Rimbaud's  companions;  the  suffering  in  Paris;  the  relationship 
with  Verlaine  and  its  lamentable  end, — these  are  just  the  noise  which  a 
caged  spirit  made  against  its  incomprehensible  bars.  The  true  story  of 
Rimbaud  can  only  be  told  by  men  like  Claudel.  I  think  his  Preface  to  the 
(Euvres  df  Arthur  Rimbaud — v ers  et  prose — revues  sur  les  manuscrits  originaux 
et  Us  premieres  editions,  mites  en  ordre  et  annotees  par  Paterne  Berrichon 
(which  the  Mercure  de  France  has  just  published  in  a  fine,  well-printed 
volume  at  7  fr.)  brings  out  the  real  Rimbaud,  the  "rnjftlowt  a  1'etat  sauvage, 
une  source  perdue  qui  ressort  d'un  sol  satur6,"  a  seer,  an  austere  spirit.  How 
the  dust,  the  dirt— earthly,moral, human — the  vermin  vanish!  And  Rimbaud 
appears  likean  angelfrom  a  suit  of  rags, a  terrible  angel.  On  the  death-bed  in 
Marseilles,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  from  Africa  with  a  leg  to  be 
amputated,  he  dreamed  aloud.  He  had  renounced  literature  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  dream;  perhaps  he  had  renounced  dreaming  simply  to  live;  he 
finishes  his  life  in  a  dream.  "He  says  now,"  relates  his  sister,  "strange  things, 
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very  softly,  in  a  voice  which  would  delight  me,  if  it  did  not  pierce  my 
heart.  What  he  says  are  dreams,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  when 
he  had  the  fever.  You  would  say,  and  I  believe,  that  he  did  it  purposely." 
Sometimes  he  asked  his  doftors  whether  they  could  not  see  the  extra- 
ordinary things  he  himself  perceived ;  and  he  described  his  impressions 
marvellously.  But  there  was  something  in  his  case  which  they  did  not 
understand.  There  is  something  in  his  case  which  we  shall  never  under- 
stand ;  we  may  grope  and  meditate.  Happy  we  if  we  are  ever  so  fortunate  as 
Sainte  Chantal  (quoted  by  M.  Claudel) :  "At  the  dawn  of  day,  God  gave  me 
to  enjoy,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  little  light  in  the  highest,  supreme  point 
of  my  mind.  All  the  rest  of  my  soul  and  its  faculties  did  not  participate : 
but  it  only  lasted  about  half  an  Ave  Maria."  In  L'Histoire  d'une  de  sesfolies, 
Rimbaud  says : 

J'inventais  la  couleur  des  voyelles ! — A  noir,  E  blanc,  /  rouge,  O  bleu,  U  vert. — Je  reglais 
la  forme  et  le  mouvement  de  chaque  consonne,  et,  avec  des  rhythmes  instindlifs,  je  me  flattai 
d'inventer  un  verbe  poetique  accessible,  un  jour  ou  1'autre,  a  tous  les  sens.  J'en  reservai  la 
traduftion. 

Ce  fut  d'abord  une  etude.  J'ecrivais  des  silences,  des  nuits,  je  notais  1'inexprimable.  Je  fixais 
des  vertiges. — Une  Saison  en  Enfer. 

In  the  four  years  of  his  literary  life  he  absorbed  all  the  styles,  and  invented 
new ;  then  his  vision  transcended  language,  and  he  wrote  no  more.  But 

French  poetry,  from  his  advent  onwards,  radiates  with  his  energy. 
***** 

This  edition  of  Rimbaud's  works  bears  witness  to  the  awakening  in 
France  of  an  interest  in  the  printed  book,  as  such.  Good  printing  is  in 
honour.  The  publications  of  Georges  Cres,  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise, 
and  this  new  series  of  the  Mercure  ie  France,  in  which  has  also  appeared  a 
volume  of  Verhaeren,  are  examples.  The  volume,  (Euvres  de  Entile  Ver- 
haeren, contains  (for  7  fr.)  the  matter  of  two  of  the  volumes  of  the  ordinary 
edition :  Les  Campagnes  Hallucinees,  Les  Filles  lentaculaires — Les  Douze 
Mois,  Les  Visages  de  la  Fie.  The  greatest  European  poet  of  our  time  is 
Verhaeren.  I  have  said  it  before,  and  each  time  I  renew  contact  with  his 
work  I  am  forced  to  repeat  it.  He  is  not  perfection — that  is  one  of  his 
merits ;  and  it  is  affefting  to  piclure  him  hovering  over  the  poems  in  this 
volume  correcting  them — Jupiter  correcting  his  lightning !  But  the  old 
Verhaeren  is  still  there,  nevertheless — the  hallucinated  spectator  of  the 
desolation  of  the  country-side  and  of  the  omni-absorbent  towns ;  the 
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tender-hearted  poet  of  Les  Douze  Mois.  Surely  no  more  touching  thing  has 
been  written  about  the  poor  than  his  poem  for  February,  Les  Pauvres,  with 
the  mournful  beat  of  its  first  line — 

II  est  ainsi  de  pauvres  cceurs, 

repeated  in  every  stanza,  the  last  word  being  changed;  and  with  its  protest, 
marked  by  the  change  of  rhythm  of  the  last  stanza  : 

II  cst  ainsi  de  pauvres  gent, 
aux  gestes  la*  et  indulgent* 
tar  qui  j'acharne  la  miscre 
•u  long  de*  plaines  de  la  terre. 

As  one  of  his  critics  (whom  I  must  not  quote  here  too  often,  for  fear  of 
those  who  carp),  M.  Duhamel,  says,  Verhaeren  was  the  first  to  see  things 
in  a  certain  way;  what  is  more  important,  to  see  certain  things,  and  to 
express  what  he  thus  saw  with  exactly  suitable  words  and  rhythm;  and 
Verhaeren  was  an  initiator  because  he  gave  speech  to  a  whole  category  of 
emotions  which  were  never  before  so  completely  and  so  consciously  ex- 
perienced. What  a  sinister  menace  there  is  in  these  Cam-pagnts  Hallucinees, 
for  instance!  Never  once  does  the  poet  allow  the  sunshine  and  the  beauty  of 
growing  things  to  distract  him  from  his  contemplation  of  the  cancerous 
evil  which  is  eating  into  and  poisoning  the  life  of  the  country-side.  It 
is  a  picture  bitten  into  the  copper  with  the  most  corrosive  of  acids ;  it  is  a 
picture  of  universal  corrosion— of  men  and  morals,  of  field  and  village. 
And  the  winds  in  Verhaeren's  poems !  You  feel  them  searching  into  your 
bones ;  the  grit  of  them  is  in  your  nostrils,  between  your  teeth,  and  your 
•kin  U  loathsome  to  the  touch  with  it.  Then  there  is  the  Verhaeren,  con- 
templator  of  the  town  ; . . .  but  a  book  must  be  written,  one  that  will  replace 
the  dull  book  of  M.  Stefan  Zweig. 

•  •  •  •  __    -A- 

The  influence  of  these  two  poets,  Verhaeren  and  Rimbaud,  extends  over 
many  of  the  young  French  poets  of  the  twentieth  century,  who,  according 
to  M.  H.-M.  Barzun  (I  noticed  his  Hymne  des  Forces  last  year),  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups. 

First,  there  arc  the  intuitive! — analysts,  subjective,  lyrical — whose 
aspiration  it  is  to  realise  the  poetical  sum  of  the  acutest  sensations  and  the 
subtlest  correspondences  of  the  present.  Principal  among  these  are :  Jules 
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Remains,  Charles  Vildrac,  Georges  Duhamel,  Rene  Arcos,  Theo  Varlet, 
Paul  Castiaux,  Henri  Herz,  Luc  Durtain,  and  P.-J.  Jouve.  These  poets  are 
said  to  be  continuing  the  lyrical  expression,  with  its  homocentric  image  and 
notation,  of  Rimbaud,  Laforgue,  Verlaine,  and  Mallarme. 

Next,  there  are  the  visionaries — synthetists,  objective,  dramatic;  they 
are :  Louis  Mandin,  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Fernand  Divoire,  Jean  de 
Bosschere,  Georges  Polti,  Pierre  Jaudon,  Sebastien  Voirol,  R.  Canudo, 
A.-R.  Schneeberger,  Claude-Amayrol-Grander,  Tancrede  de  Visan, 
Alexandre  Mercereau,  and  H.-M.  Barzun.  These  poets  are  said  to  be  follow- 
ing Paul  Adam,  Verhaeren,  and  Claudel  in  the  creation  of  the  dramatic 
chant,  by  rhythm,  idea,  and  universalised  conflicts. 

I  give  M.  Barzun's  own  words.  He  makes  these  distinctions  in  an  article 
called  Du  Symbole  au  Drame,  which  appears  in  the  second  number  of  a 
review  he  has  founded,  Poeme  et  Drame  (Figuiere,  6  vols.  a  year),  for  the 
defence  of  the  second  group  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  his  Ere  du  Drame,  essai  de  synthese  foetique  moderne  (Figuiere,  2.50).  He 
also  defines  the  "  new  beauty"  as  the  beauty  of  crowds  and  of  all  the  different 
forces  of  modern  life. 

M.  H.-M.  Barzun  finds  his  athletes,  pioneers,  poet-pioneers  of  the  "  new 
beauty  "  in  every  country  of  the  world  :  a  German  phalanx  has  proclaimed 
"  la  grande  poesie  mondiale  " ;  ten  Italian  athletes  have  torn  the  great 
Roman  nation  from  the  frequentation  of  its  tombs.  In  Spain,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Bohemia  isolated  voices  call  and  answer  one  another ;  while  in  England 
an  English  "  pleiade  "  has  arisen — I  do  not  know  where. 

Still,  as  regards  France,  M.  Barzun's  division  may,  I  think,  be  accepted  as 
real.  The  definition  of  the  aims  of  those  on  each  side,  like  all  definitions  of 
that  nature,  is  arbitrary.  The  poets  of  the  first  group,  for  instance,  owe 
quite  as  much  to  Verhaeren,  Paul  Adam,  and  Claudel  as  do  those  in  the 
second  group.  Yet  not  one  of  those  who  have  been  called  intuitive  would 
wish  to  see  himself  ranged  with  those  termed  visionaries  (Orphic  dramatists, 
according  to  Guillaume  Apollinaire) ;  and  vice  versa,  I  dare  say.  There  is 
evidence  even  of  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  between  intuitive  and  visionary 
(the  words  are  not  mine,  I  repeat):  two  camps,  in  fact,  and  open  warfare. 
Meanwhile,  works  will  be  produced ;  and  it  is  by  works,  not  faith,  that  a 

poet  will  live. 

***** 

I  have  two  books  by  writers  whom  M.  Barzun  puts  among  his  visionaries  : 
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Paroles  devant  la  Vie,  by  Alexandra  Mercereau  (Figuiere,  3.50),  and  Ariel 
Esclave,  by  Louis  Mandin  (Mercure  de  France,  3.50). 

M.  Mercereau's  Paroles  devant  la  Vie  lack  those  qualities  of  imagination 
which  made  his  Contes  des  Tenebres  curious  reading — the  anguish  and 
vertigo  of  whirling  immobility  (the  top)  which  comes  to  a  man  who  per- 
ceives his  loneliness  and  conceives  the  universe  immensely,  the  sudden 
transition  from  one  mental  state  to  another,  as  in  a  nightmare,  which  gave 
the  Contes  a  kind  of  occult  logic.  The  link  between  the  Contes  and  the 
Paroles  may  be  found  in  the  section  called  "  Passer  "  of  the  later  book.  But 
in  the  Paroles  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Contes  have  become,  to  all  appear- 
ance, serene.  Paroles  devant  la  Vie—"LePoete,"  "  La  Fiancee," "La  Femme 
enceinte,""  La  Mere,"  "Soi-meme,"  "LaDemeure,"  "  La  Mort"— an  exal- 
tation of  life,  a  long  meditation,  in  lyrical  prose.  M.  Mercereau  begins  with 
an  avowal  of  ignorance  of  what  the  life-essence — which  he  likens  to  the  fixed 
light  of  the  lamp  that  projects  the  changing  figure  of  a  cinematograph-film 
— may  be  ;  but,  having  confessed,  he  marvels  at  the  wonder  of  a  power  that, 
from  one  seed,  will  develop  into  a  world  of  growth.  He  establishes  the 
necessity  of  death,  for  in  the  continual  exchange  of  life  and  death,  the  con- 
stant state  of  aggregation  and  disaggregation,  he  sees  the  essential  condition 
of  existence.  Then,  passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the 
lesson  of  death  to  its  bearing  on  men,  he  makes  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  gain  greatly  in  gravity  and  wisdom  if  we  could  but  have  .  .  .  tem- 
porary deaths — lustra,  in  fact.  Still  M.  Mercereau  does  not  astonish  you 
so  much  with  the  novelty  of  his  ideas  as  with  their  abundance.  Indeed,  he 
has  put  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  world  under  contribution ;  and  his 
Paroles  may  be  read  as  a  statement  of  mankind's  present  attitude  before  the 
eternal  mystery  of  things.  Perhaps  the  book  is  less  interesting  because  it  is 
not  the  expression  in  art  of  a  personality,  but  of  an  intelligence.  However, 
in  this  book,  M.  Mercereau  has  made  a  long  stride  towards  his  liberation 
from  the  multitudinous  influences  of  his  culture  and  erudition ;  but  he  is 
not  yet  completely  free  from  the  one,  and  he  still  bears  unpleasant  traces 
of  the  other.  Paroles  devant  la  Vie  was  a  dangerous  book  to  write,  since  it 
was  bound  to  reveal  the  moral  state  of  the  writer.  M.  Mercereau  must  be 

praised  for  his  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  one  part  of  M.  Louis  Mandin's  book,  Ariel  Esclave,  which  I  have 
read, and  returned  toand  willagainreturnto,with  pleasure.  It  is  those  sections 
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which  he  calls  "L'Ombre  des Couples"  and  "Les  Ailes  de  la  Nuitd' Amour." 
There  you  have  a  richly  imagined,  intimate,  and  sensual  love-poetry.  Yes, 
sensual ;  and  I  defend  the  poet  who  writes  sensual  love-poetry,  and  by  sensu- 
ality I  mean,  not  heavy  beastliness  and  lust,  but  that  voluptuousness  which 
is  physical  in  origin  and  spiritual  in  cognisance  and  utterance.  With  it  must 
go  a  frank,  childlike  acceptance  of  physiological  fails,  and  a  clean  delight 
in  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  (one  of  our  standards  of  beauty).  This  is 
understood  in  France,  and  not  understood  in  England,  where  liberty — 
liberty  of  the  spirit,  the  only  liberty — is  unknown.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  instance,  for  an  Englishman  to  publish  two  poems  like  "  Les  Reines 
Voilees "  and  "  Eurythmie " ;  and  yet  how  tender  they  are,  and  dis- 
creet !  "  Eurythmie "  might  be  a  translation  from  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.  .  .  .  But  no,  our  love-poetry  is  still  ruled  by  troubadour 
and  Italian  tradition  and  by  the  sourness  which  England  has  put  into 
religion.  In  M.  Mandin's  mind  the  sentiment  of  voluptuousness  is 
allied  with  the  sentiment  of  virginity.  His  most  intimate  poems  have 
a  virginal  atmosphere  which  seems  to  be  created  by  subtle  chemical 
reactions  in  his  words.  M.  Mandin's  rhythms,  too,  are  satisfying  and  solidly 
constructed. 

The  other  part  of  the  book  does  not  move  one  so  much.  M.  Mandin  says 
that  its  message  is :  "  If  you  are  enslaved  to  common  tasks,  and  if  there  is  an 
Ariel  shut  up  within  you,  that  is,  an  eager  sense  of  beauty,  of  creation,  of 
life  and  of  harmony,  it  has  the  imperative  right  to  live,  and,  if  it  is  only  a 
gift  to  you  of  suffering,  your  duty  is  still  to  nourish  it  within  you,  to  defend 
it  against  all  ambient  hideousness,  against  all  the  stiflings  and  against  all  the 
serfdoms.  .  .  .  You  must  never  consent  to  fall,  and  you  must  struggle  in- 
defatigably  to  conquer  Liberty,  without  which  life  is  an  outrage."  But 
^Esop  was  a  free  man  before  he  was  a  freedman ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  man 
creates  his  own  slavery  ;  the  common  task  is  only  a  predisposing  cause,  and 
not  the  slavery  itself. 


Verhaeren  stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  what  may  be  called  the  social 
poetry  of  to-day — Futurism,  M.  Barzun's  Dramatism,  Whitmanism,  and 
Unanimism.  But  Unanimism  owes  its  value  purely  to  the  personality  of  its 
creator,  M.  Jules  Romains.  Without  that  personality  Unanimism,  as  a 
creed,  would  not  move  us  one  whit ;  it  is  the  subtlety  of  M.  Romains's 
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notations  of  the  actions  and  interactions  on  himself  of  the  group-forces  that 
are  the  gods  of  Unanimism  that  calls  for  our  admiration.  M.  Remains  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  original  of  the  younger  French  writers :  twelve 
volumes,  none  of  them  negligible,  since  1904,  poems,  novels,  a  play  in 
verse,  and  two  prose  books  are  there  to  vouch  for  his  calling ;  and  in  them 
may  be  traced  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  writer  who  bids  fair  to  become  a 
master.  In  verse,  La  Vie  Unanimt,  rough-hewn  and  strong,  violently  new 
in  feeling,  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Prifres,  M.  Romains's  private  meditations 
before  the  different  groups,  Un  £tre  en  Marche,  a  long  study  in  complex 
emotions  ;  and,  in  prose,  Le  Bourg  Regenere,  a  tale  of  "  la  vie  unanime," 
doctrinal  and  yet  full  of  interesting  notations,  Mart  de  Quelqifun,  a  study, 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of  the  social  effefl  of  the  death  of  an  obscure  man — 
lead  up  to,  but  do  not  allow  us  to  anticipate,  the  odes  of  Odes  et  Prieret 
(just  published, Mercure  de  France, 3. $o)znd  the  novel,Z«  Copains(Figuitre, 
3.50).  It  is  as  though  M.  Remains,  having  climbed  the  steep,  rugged,  often 
obscure  mountain-paths  of  his  consciousness,  had  emerged  into  the  loneli- 
ness, the  clear  air,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  summit ;  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  melancholy  of  his  loneliness ;  and  then,  remembering  men 
in  the  towns  below,  he  had  laughed.  The  Odes  owe  nothing  to  the  Unanime, 
except  their  distance  from  it.  But  perhaps  my  image  has  led  me  too  far. 
Still,  there  is  an  open-hearted  laughter  in  Lei  Cofains.  Every  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  life  and  words  should  read  this  book.  M.  Remains  has  amused 
himself  in  writing  it,  and  has  poked  a  little  fun  at  himself  and  at  one  or  two 
of  his  contemporaries ;  it  is  a  farce — but  a  joyous  farce — with  an  under- 
current of  unanimism,  unnoticeable  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vious boob.  You  will  like  the  book  for  its  humour,  its  style,  its  humanity,  its 
story,  and  its  fresh  imagery.  M.  Remains  has  an  inimitable  way  of  describing 
ordinary  situations  so  that  the  sensations  seem  entirely  new:  they  are  indeed 
new;  he  recreates  them.  See,  for  instance,  his  description  in  this  book  of 
cycling,  alone  and  in  company,  or  of  the  journey  of  the  okl  man  to  Paris  in 
Mart  df  Quelqu'un.  As  for  the  Odes,  M.  Remains  seems  to  have  been  driven 
to  meditate  in  solitude.  They  are  the  most  intimate  of  his  poems.  All  the 
minute  psychological  analysis  of  Un  £tre  en  Marcbe  tells  you  little  of  its 
author;  you  are  aware  of  a  powerful  directive  intelligence  and  a  wonderfully 
receptive  sensorial  system— of  the  qualities  and  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  but 
the  Odes  come  from  the  man  himself.  You  share  his  heart  and  its  sorrows, 
his  mind  and  its  preoccupations ;  the  group  only  interrupts  the  meditation 
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with  its  cry.  No  rhetoric,  no  eloquence ;  a  style  stripped  of  everything  that 
is  merely  verbal,  a  simplicity  of  diftion  that  is  itself  an  appeal : 

Le  sable  du  chemin 
Luisait  cruellement ; 
Une  chaleur  amere 
Fourmillait  par  mes  membres. 

Je  faisais  a  quelqu'un 
Des  reponses  polies. 
II  y  avait  deux  mois 
Que  je  voulais  mourir. 

L'espace  de  la  terre 
Semblait  se  contradler ; 
L'horizon  montagneux 
Me  serrait  comme  un  casque. 

II  y  avait  deux  mois 
De j  a  que  nuit  et  jour 
J'inventais  des  raisons 
Pour  differer  la  mort. 

With  these  Odes  are  reprinted  the  Prieres  "  of  Le  Premier  Lime  de  Prieres 
and  the  fine  "  Ode  a  la  Foule  qui  est  ici."  In  this  book,  therefore,  may  be 
seen  three  stages  of  one  thought. 

***** 

M.  P.-J.  Jouve's  book,  Presences  (Cres,  3.50),  is  the  work  of  a  poet  closely 
akin  in  spirit  to  M.  Remains,  and  the  latter's  influence  upon  him  is  visible; 
but  he  is  too  intelligent — too  ferociously  intelligent,  as  readers  of  Les 
Bandeaux  d'Or  will  know — not  to  free  himself  eventually  from  that. 
Presences  ?  If  you  are  sitting  in  a  room,  quiet  and  alone,  you  suddenly 
become  conscious  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  between  yourself  and  the 
objects  surrounding  you.  You  are  alive  in  the  midst  of  an  entanglement  of 
forces.  You  may  cultivate  this  sense  of  your  place  in  a  changing  scheme  of 
things  until  not  a  moment  of  your  day  will  pass,  not  a  movement,  wherever 
you  may  be,  will  be  made  without  its  corresponding  evocation  in  your  mind 
of  the  mute  and  yet  powerful  participators  in  your  existence.  Finally,  you 
will  be  able  to  project  your  own  life  by  means  of  the  images  of  all  that  is 
around  you;  that  is,  you  eliminate  yourself,  and  leave  these  presences  to  bear 
witness  to  you.  When  you  have  gone  so  far,  the  poetry  in  which  you  have 
been  rendering  your  sensations  will  be  difficult  to  understand,  and  men  will 
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cry  out  on  you.  That  is,  I  think,  what  has  happened  to  M.  P.-J.  Jouve.  He 
has  been  so  intent  on  the  mute  companions  of  his  existence  that  he  has 
forgotten  the  critical  spectator  to  whom  every  artist  who  wishes  to  be 
understood  unconsciously  refers.  M.  Jouve  has  been  too  original,  too  eager 
to  give  the  "  most  naked  expression  "  of  an  absolute  impression  ;  and  he  has 
not  supplied  the  necessary  links  between  the  new  and  the  ofd.  You  there- 
fore feel,  in  reading  his  book,  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  poet  who  will 
satisfy  you  fully,  and  who  yet  never  satisfies  you,  except  with  one  or  two 
poems,  such  as  "  Amour  "  and  "  Heures  du  Matin."  But  you  are  aware  that 
in  Presences  is  a  whole  mass  of  sensations,  of  keen  observations,  of  emo- 
tions that  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  their  passage  through  M.  Jouve's 
selective  intelligence  and  before  his  determination  not  to  be  led  into  imita- 
tion of  what  has  been  written  in  the  past.  Hence,  as  always  when 
you  attempt  wholly  to  reject  the  stereotyped,  leaving  only  the  new, 
M.  Jouve's  hermeticism.  But  the  "  Hymne  a  un  Enfant "  and  the  series  of 
poems  called  "  Heures  du  Matin  "  already  mentioned,  have  not  this  fault.  The 
"  Hymne  "  has  other  faults,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fine  study  of  a  child's 
psychological  growth ;  and  there  are  sun  and  air  and  movement  in  the 
"  Heures  du  Matin."  M.  Jouve  will  not,  however,  go  back  to  this  manner. 
Rather  should  one  expccl  and  hope  to  see  from  him  a  fusion  of  the  qualities 
of  observation,  "  atmosphere,"  and  clarity  of  these  poems  with  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  qualities  of  "  Amour  "  and  "  Retour  " ;  in  faft,  these 
two  poems  do  very  nearly  fulfil  one's  hope  of  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

M.  Duhamcl  seems  definitely  destined  for  the  theatre.  Three  plays  stand 
to  his  name  already  :  La  Lumiere  (1911),  Dans  FOmbre  des  Statues  (Nouv. 
Rev.  Francaise,  3.50),  and  Le  Combat,  produced  last  month  at  the  Theatre 
des  Arts.  The  reproach  made  against  the  first  was  that  it  was  too  literary  ; 
the  second  redeemed  the  first,  in  this  respeft,  and  provoked  the  enthusiasm 
of  M.  Maurice  Boissard  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  all  the  more  astonished 
because  La  Lumiere  had  displeased  him  ;  of  the  third,  I  only  know  as  yet  that 
certain  contributors  to  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  came  back  from  Paris,  after 
Easter,  with  its  praise  on  their  tongues.  Dans  f  Ombre  des  Statues  is  a  very 
interesting  play,  with  two  fine  afts,  the  first  two,  and  a  disappointing  third. 
It  is  the  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  monument  to  Emmanuel  Bailly,  a 
celebrated  writer.  Robert,  his  son,  feels  hostile  to  all  the  preparation  that  is 
going  on  around  him.  While  in  the  library  important  personages  are  re- 
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hearsing  pompous  speeches,  in  another  room  of  the  house  a  professor  of 
music  is  practising  a  cantata  to  honour  the  occasion ;  and  elsewhere  every- 
body is  occupied.  Robert  is  disgusted  with  it  all.  He  has  been  brought  up 
all  his  life  in  the  shadow  of  his  father,  against  whom  he  has  always  felt  an 
antipathy ;  he  has  been  trained  and  drilled  into  his  father's  shape  by  his 
mother  and  by  Alain  Mostier,  the  secretary  and  collaborator  of  Bailly, 
parasite  and  sycophantic  hero-worshipper ;  and  yet  he  feels  an  alien ;  he 
wishes  to  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  ceremony,  in  which,  however,  he  is 
being  forced  to  take  a  prominent  part,  naturally.  But,  hidden  in  a  small 
room  off  the  library,  where  the  spirit  of  Bailly  reigns  like  an  incubus,  is  a 
little,  bald  old  man  who  has  been  thrust  there  by  Mostier  because  he  would 
not  go  away  when  he  had  been  informed  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  see 
Robert.  This  old  man  has  brought  for  Robert  a  packet  of  letters  which 
contain  the  proof  that  he  is  not  the  son  of  Bailly  at  all,  but  of  an  obscure 
provincial  painter  whom  Mme  Bailly  had  once  loved,  and  who  has  just 
died.  The  packet  is  delivered,  and  Robert  suddenly  sees  deliverance  from 
his  intellectual  bondage :  he  will  go  away  at  once,  and  develop  freely ;  be- 
come his  own  man,  and  not  be  merely  the  reflection  of  another.  It  is  here 
that  the  drama  takes  the  disappointing  turn.  Up  to  this  point,  as  I  see  him, 
Robert  is  not  necessarily  a  weakling.  He  is  a  repressed  man,  it  is  true ;  but, 
given  a  favourable  moment,  he  might  have  become  strong  and  independent. 
He  might  have  left  the  house  and  have  gone  away  for  a  time  to  nourish  in 
peace  his  newly  discovered  fortitude.  Whether  he  came  back  or  not  later 
would  not  matter  ;  he  would  have  found  himself  in  either  case.  But  nothing 
of  this  happens.  A  few  words  from  his  mother,  and  he  sinks  at  her  knees, 
broken,  defeated.  There  seems  no  reason  for  it ;  and  you  expect  him  to  go 
away.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason,  a  literary  reason,  connected  with  Ibsen's 
Dolls'  House,  and  Villiers  de  PIsle  Adam's  Revoke.  I  think  M.  Duhamel 
must  have  hovered  some  time  over  the  direction  of  the  last  act  of  his  play 
before  he  decided  to  give  it  its  present  turn.  But  the  first  two  acts  are  good 
work,  and  the  impression  of  them  remains  in  the  mind.  Some  effort  is 

required  to  call  up  the  third. 

***** 

You  and  I  could  make  the  discoveries  of  which  M.  Vildrac  tells  us  in  his 
Decouvertes  (Nouv.  Rev.  Francaise,  3.50),  if  we  had  the  .  .  .  heart  to.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  go  into  the  streets.  You  will  meet  children,  and  see  what  they 
see,  feel  what  they  feel.  You  will  find  men  who  are  only  too  glad  to  be  glad, 
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only  too  happy  to  be  good  to  one  another.  The  world  will  seem  to  you  an 
extraordinary  complex  of  generosities.  But,  before  you  go  into  the  street,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  yourself  to  see  whether  you  have  within  you  what 
you  are  setting  out  to  find.  Otherwise,  your  search  may  be  fruitless.  You 
will,  perhaps,  evoke  the  hidden  malice  of  men.  But  these  discoveries  come 
naturally  to  the  author  of  the  Livre  <T  Amour : 

Mais  ti  Ton  avail  auez  d'amour. 

One  must  have  enough  love. 

M.  Vildrac  has  transposed  Wordsworth's  "  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,"  a 
poem  made  for  him  to  translate,  but  made  badly.  Possibly,  M.  Vildrac 
would  agree  with  Wordsworth  that  "  all  good  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  powerful  feelings,"  but  he  would  not  allow  that  natural  good- 
ness of  heart  and  sympathy  excuse  bad  workmanship.  His  "  Pauvre  Susanne  " 
is  better  than  Wordsworth's ;  M.  Vildrac  has  made  a  poem  out  of  Words- 
worth's doggerel  verses.  It  is  too  long  to  quote — unfortunately,  because  it 
contains  a  good  lesson ;  but  it  begins  like  this : 

II  v  a  une  grire  au  coin  de  la  rue.  Depuii  troii  annees  qu'elle  est  li,  dan$  une  cage,  cette 
grire  chante  au  petit  jour  une  chanson  de  prisonnicr,  une  chanson  pour  elle  toute 
teule. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 
Hang*  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud ;  it  hai  tung  for  three  yean. 

No,  no,  no ! 

These  short  prose  pieces  (prose  poems,  but  the  phrase  is  somewhat  dis- 
credited) may  seem  slight,  but  they  bring  you  into  contact  with  a  person- 
ality whom  you  cannot  help  liking ;  a  man  is  speaking  to  you  without 
emphasis,  soberly,  but  with  little  trills  of  emotion.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
have  read  the  Livre  if  Amour  with  pleasure  will  find  in  Decouvertes  the 

qualities  that  pleased  them  in  the  former  book. 
•  •  •  • 

There  is  the  accent  of  a  poet  in  M.  Henri  Herz's  last  book  of  poems, 
Apartes  (Phalange,  2  fr.) ;  but  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  one  who  steps  out  of 
the  drama  and  daily  spectacle  of  life  in  order  to  deliver  an  "  aside,"  and  you 
do  not  always  follow  him.  A  naive  despair  at  the  agony  and  death  of  each 
day ;  a  still  more  naive  astonishment  that  dawn  should  break  once  more ; 
then  despair  again  that  the  illusion  of  rebirth  should  be  dispelled  by  contaft 
with  a  topsy-turvy  world, — these  are  attitudes.  If  it  were  not  for  his  inability 
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to  accept  men  and  manners  as  they  now  are,  he  might  take  his  tongue 
out  of  cheek  (it  being  there  really  to  prevent  its  crying  out  too  loudly  some  of 
M.  Herz's  more  intimate  secrets),  and  his  ironical  gibes  at  what  should  be 
our  virtues  would  become  songs  of  gladness.  There  is  a  singer  in  M.  Herz ; 
but  a  bitter  singer,  who  hovers  behind  a  kind  of  cosmic  disquietude.  His 
rhythms  are  very  cunning  and  supple;  they  are  not  encased  within  any 
ready-made  form.  He  has  the  gift  of  imagery ;  and  he  has  learned  from 
Laforgue  the  trick  of  sudden  juxtaposition  of  the  sublime  with  the  common- 
place, by  which  one  is  made  to  criticise  the  other  .  .  .  ironically.  M.  Herz's 
poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life  in  both  senses  of  the  word — the  principle  of 
being  and  the  interaction  of  beings.  I  place  Les  Apartes  by  the  side  of  his 
Mecreants  and  his  Quelques  Fers,  three  volumes  which  have  not  yet  wholly 

revealed  a  poet. 

*  *  #  *  * 

To  be  carried  away  at  the  age  of  twenty  when  all  the  world  was  looking 
towards  him  with  confident  expectancy  of  what  his  fine,  ardent,  generous 
mind  would  bring  forth — and  to  be  mourned  thereafter  by  all  the  best 
spirits  of  his  time,  this  has  been  the  fate — unenviable,  enviable — of  Henri 
Franck,  one  of  that  phalanx  of  young  Frenchmen  whose  wide  culture  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  more  deeply  human  substance  under  the  noble  influence 
of  Whitman.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life — years  of  sickness — he 
composed  his  poem,  "  La  Danse  devant  PArche  "  (Nouv.  Rev.  Francaise, 
3.50),  breaking  through,  to  do  so,  the  habits  of  abstract  thought  which  his 
philosophic  training  had  imposed  upon  him.  This  poem  is  the  poem  of  his 
youth  and  his  enthusiasm,  of  his  hope  in  life,  and  his  friendship.  There  is  no 
prescience  of  death  in  it,  but  an  eager  looking-forward  into  a  wonderful 
future  and  a  Biblical  indignation  at  the  abuses  of  the  time.  Henri  Franck  had 
an  intellect  in  which  were  blended  the  best  qualities  of  the  French  and 
Jewish  mind,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  Andre  Gide  and  Spinoza.  "Aimant 
tout,  excellant  en  toutes  choses,"  says  Mme  de  Noailles  in  the  Preface  to  this 
book ;  "  Henri  Franck  manque  ici-bas  a  toutes  les  nobles  causes  qui  1'eussent 
sollicite,  car  ses  aptitudes  egalaient  sa  curiosite."  In  composing  his  poem,  he 
found  a  sensibility  which  promised  rich  realisations.  His  prose  (the  articles 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  book)  had  already  become  the  effective  instru- 
ment of  a  penetrating  intelligence. 

***** 

M.  Guy-Charles  Cros  must  be  happy  in  Les  Fetes  Quotidiennes,  his 
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second  book  of  poems,  for  in  the  chorus  of  voices  which  have  welcomed  it 
was  that  of  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  and  praise  from  M.  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont  is  worth  having.  He  says:  "  Nothing  but  chance  attracted  me  towards 
Lei  Fetes  Quotidiennes  of  Guy-Charles  Cros — nothing,  not  even  the  name 
of  his  father  (the  friend  of  Verlaine,  author  of  the  famous  Hareng  Saur 
and  inventor  of  the  phonograph),  and  I  may  assure  him*  that  it  is  his 
poetry  alone  which  has  made  upon  me  so  profound  an  impression  that  I  am 
as  though  tormented  by  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  admirable  for  all, 
but  it  is  admirable  for  me,  and  that  suffices  me.  This  little  volume  has 
seemed  to  me  for  the  last  two  days  poetry  itself.  I  revel  in  it ;  I  see  myself  in 
it ;  I  find  myself  in  it ;  I  have  lived  these  emotions.  It  is  a  miracle,  and  it  is  the 
natural  effect  of  an  ingenuous  sensibility.  True  poetry  is  known  by  this  sign, 
that  one  believes  that  it  has  been  written  for  you  alone,  that  you  are  its  hero, 
and  I  understand  women  who  give  way  to  it,  and  cry,  '  But  that  is  I ! '  That 
is  the  reward  for  having  been  sincere.  .  .  .  You  who  do  not  know,  let  your 
initiation  to  poetry  be  through  Les  Fetes  quotidiennes  "  (V ers  et  Prose,  tome 
ret).  I  add  nothing  to  that,  except  that,  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  M.  Jean 
de  Gourmont  said :  "  Ce  livre,  admirable,  c!6t  le  symbolisme :  c'est  la 
dernie're,  la  supreme  larme  verlainienne." 

***** 

I  have  said  little  hitherto  of  the  innumerable  French  reviews,  which  are 
the  forcing-frames  of  the  literature  of  France.  First,  the  Mercure  de  France 
— but  everybody  reads  the  Mtrcure  de  France.  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont  has 
published  therein  (March  16,  April  i)  thirteen  remarkable  sonnets  in  prose, 
of  which  number  xi  is  : 

Je  parleraij  de*  yens,  je  chanteraii  les  yeux  toute  ma  vie.  Je  sais  toutes  leurs  couleurs  et 
toutes  leun  volontes,  Icur  destinee.  Elle  est  ccritc  dam  leur  couleur,  dont  je 
n'ignore  pas  let  correspondancw,  car  lei  signes  se  repetent  et  les  yeux  sent  un  ligne. 

J'ai  tire  autrefois  I'hormcope  det  yeux,  les  yeux  m'oot  dit  beaucoup  de  secrets,  qui  ne 
m'interessent  plus,  et  je  cherche  en  vain  celui  da  reUT  que  j'ai  decouvcrts,  un 
jour  d'hiver.  Je  le  cherche  et  je  ne  voudrais  pas  le  trouver. 

Ni  sous  let  paupiercs,  ni  entre  let  cils,  dans  1'iris  clair  ou  se  mire  le  monde  des  formes, 
det  couleuri  et  det  dcsirs,  je  ne  voudrau  pas  le  trouver.  J'aime  mieux  le  chercher 
too  jours. 

Non  comme  on  cherche  tout  1'herbe  une  bague  tombee  du  doigt,  mais  comme  on 
cherche  nne  joie  que  la  vie  a  faconnee  lentement  pour  vons  dans  le  mystcre  des 
choset. 

The  two  best  purely  literary  monthly  reviews  are  La  Phalange  and  La 
Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise;  the  criticism  in  both  is  informed  and  penetrating; 
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the  literary  contents  always  of  a  high,  exceptional  quality.  In  the  Phalange 
I  note  (January)  Friedricb  Hebbel,  raconte  par  lui-meme  ;  (February)  Les 
Sejours  du  Symbolisme,  by  Henri  Herz ;  Remy  de  Gourmont  a  cinquante-cinq 
ans,  by  Jean  Florence ;  Les  Chansons  Populaires  du  Ghetto,  by  Raymond 
Geiger,  with  twenty-five  songs,  translated  ;  (March)  Soirs  de  Flandre,  poems 
by  Emile  Verhaeren ;  La  Renaissance  lyrique  aRuelle  et  la  Tradition,  by 
Henri  Herz. 

In  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise  (January  and  March)  L'Esthetique  des 
Trois  Traditions  (i.e.,  classique,  catholique,  monarchique),  by  Albert 
Thibaudet  ("  the  shrewdest,  the  subtlest,  and  the  most  cultivated  of  those 
who  are  not  with  us,"  says  M.  Henri  Clouard  in  La  Revue  Critique  des  Idees 
et  des  Limes') ;  (February)  poems  by  Emile  Verhaeren ;  (March)  by  Viele- 
Griffin,  Le  Geste  de  Saul ;  by  Paul  Claudel,  Cantique  de  la  Pologne  ;  Valery 
Larbaud's  novel,  A.-O.  Barnabooth :  Journal  d'un  Milliardaire  (from 
February) ;  (April)  Charles  Blanchard,  an  essay  by  Leon-Paul  Fargue,  on 
Charles-Louis  Philippe,  followed  by  an  extract  from  Charles  Blanchard; 
and  by  Andre  Gide,  Les  dix  romans  francais  que  .  .  .,  to  wit :  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme,  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses,  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  Le  Roman 
Bourgeois,  Manon  Lescaut,  Dominique,  La  Causing  Bette,  Madame  Bovary, 
Germinal,  and  . . .  La  Marianne,  "  de  Marivaux,  que  je  rougis  de  ne  connaitre 
pas  encore."  In  this  review,  also,  the  articles  by  Henri  Gheon  on  new  books 
of  poems. 

La  Revue  Critique  des  Idees  et  des  Livres:  political,  royalist ;  literary  stand- 
point, "  classical " ;  its  attitude,  belligerent ;  the  number  of  March  10  was 
devoted  entirely  to  Stendhal,  144  pages.  Between  M.  Henri  Clouard  in  this 
review  and  M.  Albert  Thibaudet  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise  an  inter- 
esting debate  on  classicism  and  romanticism. 

Two  of  the  smaller — the  "  younger  " — reviews  which  I  always  read  with 
pleasure :  Les  Bandeaux  a"  Or — MM.  Paul  Castiaux,  Theo  Varlet,  P.-J. 
Jouve,  Rene  Arcos,  G.  Chenneviere,  Luc  Durtain :  a  belligerent  attitude, 
too ;  in  faft,  the  most  interesting  work  being  done  at  the  present  time  is 
strongly  partisan.  L'Effort  Libre— MM.  J.-R.  Bloch,  Ch.  Vildrac,  Ch. 
Albert,  Leon  Bazalgette  (the  translator  of  Whitman),  Andre  Spire,  P.-J. 
Jouve,  Henri  Herz,  Rene  Georgin :  a  valiant  review,  devoted  to  the  uplifting 
of  life  and  art.  Then  there  are  L'lndependance,  in  which  you  may  read  MM. 
Francis  Jammes,  Paul  Claudel,  Georges  Sorel  (the  syndicalist  philosopher), 
Henri  Clouard;  Le  Temps  Present,  La  Renaissance  contem-poraine,  Vile 
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Sonnantt,  Les  Horizons,  Lei  Cahiers  du  Centre  (number  for  February  to 
March,  La  Jeunesse  de  Proudhon,  by  Daniel  Halevy,  150  pages),  L'Essor,  Le 
Beftroi,  Le  Thyrse,  Flamberge  (Belgian  these  two),  and  La  Flora,  wherein 
M.  Lucien  Rolmer,  armed  against  ugliness,  fights  for  grace  in  art.  There 
are  many  others. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Vers  ft  Prose,  the  important  anthological  quarterly 
of  MM.  Paul  Fort  and  Alexandre  Mercereau,  which  carries  the  purest 
literature  of  France  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world ;  and  now  fast  on  its 
heels  comes  the  first  number  of  another  anthological  quarterly,  M.  Nicolas 
Beauduin's  La  Vie  des  Lettres  (176  pp.),  whereof  the  first  number  (April) 
contains  the  names  of  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Emile, 
Verhaeren,  F.  Viele-Griffin,  Andre  Gide,  J.-H.  Rosny  Aine,  Han  Ryner, 
Pierre  Mille,  Pouchkine,  Byron,  Rossetti,  Walt  Whitman  (translated), 
C.  Mauclair,  William  Speth,  T.  de  Visan,  Auguste  Aumaitre,  Phileas 
Lebesgue,  and  Nicolas  Beauduin.  M.  Beauduin,  besides  a  series  of  poems, 
called  Le  Poeme  des  Trains,  contributes  an  "  Essai  de  Synthese,"  on  Les 
DireBions  de  la  poisie  contemforaine.  M.  Beauduin,  once  more,  finds  the 
finest  lyrical  expression  of  to-day  in  "  paroxysme,"  which  proceeds  from 
"  un  ettat  riche  de  la  personne."  M.  Beauduin  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  his 
own  temperament ;  but  so  are  many  other  French  poets.  Happily,  I  am  only 
a  spectator  ;  and  I  may,  therefore,  watch  with  equanimity  the  interchange 
of  blows  between  them — which  is  at  least  a  sign  of  life. 

ActHowLiDCMiim. — Paul  Fort,  Choix  At  Ballades  Francises  (6  h.),  *  rolume  of  600  wcll- 
fclled  and  well-chosen  page*  ;  V.-E.  Michelet,  Figures  fEvocatrurs  (3.50),  «sayi  on  Baudelaire, 
de  Vigny,  d'Aurerilly,  de  I'hle  Adam  ;  Danville  d'Hottel,  Le  Stmeur  It  Sable,  poemi  (3.50)  ; 
Lucien  Rolmer,  Let  Avuurs  Ennemits  (3-5°)  ;  O.-W.  Milosz,  Cbejs-d'CEuvre  lyriques  du  Nord 
(3.50),  translation*  from  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Rossetti,  Goethe,  Schiller  (all  from  Figuure); 
Rene  AICOJ,  L'llt  Perdue,  ftfme  dramatique  (Mereure  de  France,  3.30)  ;  O.-W.  Milosz,  Miguel 
M***r*,  myitfre  en  fix  tableaux  (Nntoelle  Revue  Franfaise,  2.50) ;  Albert-Jean,  L'Ombre  del 
fumtts,  foeiif  (3-5°);  R*0*  Georgin,  L'Jme  du  Fleuve,  poeme  (3.50);  Luc  Durtain,  Manustrit 
trouvt  dans  une  lit  (3-5°)  (Cri« — well  printed,  thete  three  boolu) ;  P»«l-Vaillant  Couturier, 
L*  Visile  du  Berger,  pctnui  (Ed.  du  Temps  Present,  3.50);  Fernind  Hubert,  Les  Inquietudes 
(Bastet,  3.50)  ;  Rene  Bizet,  Le  Front  aux  litres  (La  MiUe,  I  fr.);  Les  Poius  fArthtnice,  poeme* 
choitii  de  Maurice  Chateau,  Charles  Conrardy,  Louis  du  Soulier,  Louis  Hebrai,  August  Lucius, 
Henry  Maassen,  Charles  Mehn,  Pierre  Meyrat,  Georges  Turpin  and  Robert  Vallet,  with  Preface 
by  N.  Beauduin  (Ed.  de  la  Revue  Anhenice) ;  Louis  Carpeauz,  Pekin  qui  s'en  va,  impressions  of 
disappearing  Pekin  (Maloine,  3.50). 

F.  S.  FLINT 
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ITALIAN   CHRONICLE 

THE  Romantic  movement  in  Italian  poetry  was  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  great  spiritual  and  intellectual  revolution  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  Parini,  Alfieri,  and  Foscolo.  The  newly 
awakened  national  consciousness  needed  a  new  mode  of  self-expression,  such 
as  that  enunciated  in  the  romantic  theories  of  Mme  de  Stael's  Allemagne, 
and  in  an  article  of  hers  published  in  a  Milanese  review,  in  which  she 
exhorted  Italians  to  study  foreign  literatures  in  order  to  liberate  their  own 
from  the  pedantry  of  tradition  and  the  empty  verbiage  of  literary  pre- 
ciosity. 

When  the  first  bluster  of  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration  had  passed,  this 
school  of  young  revolutionaries  realised  how  alien  to  the  Italian  spirit 
was  the  importation  of  Northern  myths  and  legends.  This  was  no  time  for 
indulging  in  exotic  fancies.  Stable  foundations  were  needed  on  which  to 
build  a  new  and  modern  national  literature.  By  associating  herself  with 
modern  European  culture  "  Italy  reacted  against  the  solitariness  of  her 
intellectual  stagnation.  She  entered  into  the  field  of  European  literature 
and  took  her  place  there,  cutting  away  from  herself  the  Seicentismo,  the 
Arcadia,  and  the  Accademia."  * 

Pioneers  of  this  movement  which  led  to  the  birth  of  modern  Italian 
poetry  were  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

With  Foscolo,  the  last  of  the  Classics  and  the  first  of  the  Romantics, 
thought  and  word  acquired  a  new  dignity  and  became  independent  of  form. 
He  suppressed  rime,  cadence,  strophe  and  metre.  In  the  Sepolcri  the 
thought  appears  naked,  lit  only  by  the  fire  of  the  imagination,  while  the 
line  is  broken  up  and  freed  from  its  traditional  form.  The  result  is  the 
verso  sciolto,  a  plastic  rhythm  full  of  unusual  textures  and  sounds.  Quoting 
again  De  Sanctis  :  "  It  is  not  artifice,  but  an  interior  voice,  the  music 
of  the  Universe,  the  great  manner  of  Dante."  While  the  verso  sciolto  became 
the  medium  for  the  new  epic,  the  carme,  in  spirit  not  unlike  its  Latin 
progenitor,  substituted  the  lyrical  forms  of  sonnet  and  canzone,  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  inno,  and  to  the  poetics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  became  the  "  lyrical  poem  of  the  new  religious  and  moral  world,  elevating 
*  De  Sanctis,  Storia  della  Letterature  Italiana,  2  vols.  (Milan :  Treves  3.50.) 
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the  soul  of  man  into  higher  spheres  of  humanity  and  history,  expressing  his 
public  life  as  patriot  and  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  affections."  It  was  for 
Manzoni  to  fuse  these  epic-lyrical  elements  into  a  whole,  the  inno. 
Mainly  religious  in  conception,  in  it  the  Christian  idea  becomes  the  motif 
and  substance  of  that  modern  poetry  which  was  called  Romantic  ;  it  repre- 
sents a  reaction  against  the  cynicism  of  Foscolo  and  Alfieri,  a  reinstatement 
of  the  ideal,  democratic  in  spirit,  and  the  "  evangelisation  "  of  the  famous 
triad  Liber  te,  Egalite,  Fraternite.  A  few  years  later  Leopardi  realised  the 
complete  duality  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  His  Canti  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  led  to  Positivism  in 
philosophy  and  realism  in  art,  science,  and  history.  "  No  beauty  and  no 
ugliness,  no  ideal  and  no  real,  no  infinite  and  no  finite  ;  the  idea  one  with 
content,  content  with  form  and  only  one  thing,  the  living."  On  these 
foundations  Italian  poetry  started  building  when  the  period  of  stress  and 
war  passed  over,  and  Italy  came  again  into  her  own. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  compiling  the  Antologia  dei  Poeti  Italiani  del  XIX  seeolo,  the  editor, 
Sig.  Raffaello  Barbiera,  was  confronted  with  a  problem — viz.  whether  to 
give  preference  to  the  revolutionary,  1820-70,  or  to  the  contemporary 
period  1870-1912.  Deciding  on  the  former,  his  collection  has  become  an 
evocation  of  the  great  unknown  who  sang  of,  and  fell  for,  the  Independence 
of  Italy.  Few  of  these,  individually, are  reallygreat  poets,  but, transfused  and 
irradiated  by  the  fervour  of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  their  work  forms  the  vast 
epic  of  the  Second  Italy.  It  was  during  the  stagnating  period  of  the  eighties 
and  the  nineties  that  the  consciousness  of  the  Third  Italy  was  born. 

In  Carducci  classic,  medieval,  and  romantic  elements  meet  and  are  fused 
into  a  poetry  of  wide  and  noble  issues,  clear-cut,  musical,  emotional, 
spontaneous,  and,  above  all,  national.  The  simplicity  and  perfection  of 
Carducci's  verse,  and  still  more  perhaps  that  of  his  analytical  and  historical 
method  of  criticism,  was  widely  felt  in  Italy ;  and,  while  modifying  the 
watery  verbiage  of  the  Romantics,  opened  out  a  new  field  of  thought  and 
activity.  Pascoli,  following  in  his  steps,  applied  the  classic  austerity  and 
clarity  of  form  to  the  painting  of  nature  and  peasant  life  in  all  its  moods. 
The  Traduzioni  and  Riduzioni  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  lately  pub- 
lished, and  the  Poemi  Contriviali,  as  well  as  the  Canzoni  del  Re  Enzio 
and  the  Inno  a  Roma,  are  all  transfused  with  a  delicate  spirit  of 
modernity,  which  gives  life  and  individuality  to  the  stereotype  forms  used. 
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D'Annunzio  has  identified  himself  with  the  classic  feeling,  which  is  the 
perennial  source  of  his  inspiration-,  and  lends  grace  and  balance  to  all  his 
writings,  prose  or  poetry.  This  classicism,  entirely  personal  in  character, 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Alexandrian  spirit,  links  Humanism 
to  ideal  conception  of  a  Third  Italy,  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  cele- 
brated in  Le  Canzoni  delle  Gesta  £  Oltremare  and  in  La  Nave.  In 
the  latter  we  have  a  specimen  of  D'Annunzio's  poetic  drama,  elaborate 
archaeological  reconstructions  of  a  given  period,  deeply  psychological  in 
treatment  and  full  of  exquisite  musical  rhythms  which  often  cause  one 
to  forget  the  prolixity  and  the  intricacy  of  his  language.  This  manner, 
which  commenced  with  Francesca  da  Rimini,  has  been  passing  through 
various  stages,  combining,  in  increasing  degree,  music  with  the  drama,  until, 
in  his  latest  works,  the  Martyre  de  S.  Sebastien  and  Parisina,  they  have 
fused  themselves  into  music-drama  proper.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare these  with  the  earlier  dramas,  La  Figlia  di  Jorio,  La  Fiaccola  sotto 
il  Moggio  in  verse,  La  Gioconda,  La  Citta  Morta,  I  Sogni  delle  Stagioni, 
and  La  Gloria  in  rhythmic  prose,  this  last  closely  approaching  to  Unanimism 
and  a  theatre  d'idees.  The  influence  D'Annunzio  has  exerted  on  poetic 
drama  is  confined,  however,  to  the  usual  channels ;  in  fact,  it  seems  as 
though  only  historical  subjects  are  worthy  of  poetic  treatment. 

Among  the  playwrights  who  follow  this  tradition,  Sem  Benelli  takes  the 
lead  with  his  Maschera  di  Bruto,  Cena  delle  Seffe,  Amore  dei  Ire  Re.  Each 
of  these  tragedies  have  proved  artistic  and  poetic,  as  well  as  dramatic 
successes.  The  verso  sciolto  adapts  itself  admirably  to  strong  and  noble 
emotions,  and  the  author  has  made  the  best  use  of  it.  His  later  work,  how- 
ever, shows  a  great  deterioration.  Butti's  Castello  del  Sogno,  Moschino's 
Iristano  e  Isotta,  and  Tumiati's  Giovane  Italia  further  represent  the 
tendencies  of  modernpoetic  drama,  which  is,  as  in  these  cases,  rarely  actable, 
and  does  not  introduce  any  new  elements  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Neo-classicism  of  Carducci  and  D'Annunzio,  while  purifying  poetry 
of  the  evils  of  Romanticism  and  sentimentality,  was  cold  and  intellectual, 
and  did  not  express  the  vital  problems  of  modern  life.  To  fill  this  void, 
a  school  of  lyrico-realism  arose,  which  embodied  the  principles  of  Roman- 
ticism, while  tempering  them  with  the  critical  acumen  of  cla'sicism. 
Sometook  their  inspiration  from  the  lifeof  thepeople  and  the  middle  classes, 
depicting  their  characteristics,  their  emotions,  and  domestic  habits ;  others, 
while  adhering  to  the  main  principles,  probed  deeper  into  the  heart  of  man 
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and  society,  considering  their  mutual  relationship  ;  others  again,  mainly 
dialed  poets,  studied  realism.  The  body  of  this  poetry  is  large  and  steadily 
increases,  but  is  well  represented  by  a  few  writers  like  Enrico  Panzacchi, 
Emilio  Praga,  M.  Rapisardi,  Severino  Ferrari,  and,  among  the  living,  Ada 
Negri,  Lorenzo  Stecchetti,  Guido  Mazzoni,  Arturo  Graf  .Giovanni  Marradi, 
Francesco  Pastonchi,  Fausto  Salvatori  and  dialed  poets  Jike  Salvatore 
di  Giacomo,  Cesare  Pascarella,  Trilussa,  and  Renato  Fucini.  With  a  few 
exceptions  this  poetry  does  not  grip  or  hold  one.  Although  in  touch  with 
large  issues,  it  seems  to  be  cramped  and  limited  by  the  preoccupation  of 
perfect  form  and  melody,  and  only  in  some  of  the  dialed  work  does  one 
meet  with  the  deepest  inspiration  and  tensest  expression. 
***** 

Against  all  this  and  against  all  stereotyped  rules  which  fetter  thought  and 
tend  to  crystallise  poetry  into  a  beautiful  but  inanimate  thing,  the  school  of 
Futurist  poets  has  proclaimed  war.  Though  technically  basing  itself  on  the 
formulas  dictated  by  Gustave  Kahn,  vers  libre  in  Italy  has  a  national  and 
psychological  significance  which  reaches  beyond  the  question  of  poetry  and 
metrics.  It  stands  as  a  double  symbol,  of  national  and  of  individual  liberty. 
In  breaking  away  from  the  tyranny  of  a  tradition  enforced  and  sustained  by 
centuries  of  verse-writing  in  every  form,  Futurist  vers  libre  asserts  inde- 
pendence and  the  necessity  not  to  recreate,  but  to  create  a  national  poetry, 
simple  and  living  expression  of  Modern  Italy.  Individually,  it  forces 
the  poet  to  be  independent  of  cliches.  His  inspiration  and  his  power  will 
increase  with  the  breadth  of  his  vision,  and  his  communion  with  the  newly 
evolved  group  consciousness.  Futurist  poetry  constructs,  in  fact,  a  vie 
vnanime  on  a  new  basis,  in  which  beauty  and  truth  are  made  subservient  to 
self-expression.  "  Vers  libre"  Paolo  Buzzi  writes  in  UEnquete  Internationale 
sur  U  vers  libre,  allows  every  poet  of  every  language  to  conceive  his  own 
verse,  or  rather  his  original  strophe,  to  write  a  rhythm  typical  and  personal, 
instead  of  putting  on,  as  one  may  say,  a  uniform  already  -ised,  and  which 
obliges  him  to  be,  even  in  the  best  of  cases,  the  disciple  of  some  famous 
predecessor.  Those,"  he  continues,  "  who  might  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider vers  libre  as  a  tovr-dt-forct  of  some  impulsive  youths,  who  seek  to  use 
it  as  an  easy  way  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  terrible  difficulties  of 
traditional  verse  and  rime,  would  be  falling  into  a  capital  error.  Vers  libre 
has  a  history  which  is  the  selfsame  history  of  the  human  soul  and  its  pro- 
gress. ...  It  is  our  aim  to  direct  the  social  energies  and  the  mind  of  the 
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masses.  It  is  our  aim  to  create  poetry  which  can  reveal  all  the  musical 
mysteries  of  life  in  its  highest  and  its  deepest  essence,  poetry  which  will 
arrest  and  win  by  the  simple  and  yet  complex  attraction  of  the  rhythm 
which  governs  the  poet's  interior  universe." 

Self-advertisement,  organisation,  persecution,  and  the  power  and  vitality 
of  their  message  have  won  the  battle.  The  most  conservative  of  pub- 
lishers is  publishing  Paolo  Buzzi's  last  volume.  The  Antologia  dei  Poeti 
Futuristi  has  reached  its  thirty-third  edition.  If  no  other  proof  were 
needed  that  Italy  is  alive  to  poetry  for  poetry's  sake,  as  perhaps  never 
before,  this  remarkable  book  would  prove  it.  It  is  the  Ars  Poetica  of 
Futurism,  and  contains  the  work  of  some  thirteen  poets,  all  reaching  a  very 
high  standard  of  achievement,  worthy  each  of  attentive  study.  I  will  just 
name  C:  Govoni,  Aldo  Palazzeschi — one  of  the  first  futurist  poets,  Paolo 
Buzzi,  and  F.  T.  Marinetti,  the  strongest  and  most  typical  examples  of 
Futurist  thought  and  vers  libre.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
poetry  is  remaining  static.  With  the  renouncement  of  Futurism  by  G.  P. 
Lucini,  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  new  era,  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  of  a  new  school — that  of  Neo  Futurism. 

***** 

In  analysing  the  tendencies  of  modern  Italian  verse  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  attention  to  the  great  work  which  criticism  is  doing  in  conjunction 
with  poetry.  With  Carducci,  De  Sanctis,  and  Benedetto  Croce,  criticism  has 
become  an  art,  combining  historical,  aesthetic,  and  aesthetic-philosophical 
elements.  While  Carducci's  historical  methods,  as  exemplified  in  his  Prose, 
cleared  away  the  debris  of  the  past  and  systematised  criticism,  De  Sanctis  in 
his  history  of  Italian  Literature,  revalued  old  estimates  and  brought 
aesthetic  standards  to  bear  upon  them,  and,  finally,  Croce  in  his  Estetica  and 
in  La  Critica  consolidates  them  into  a  system  of  criticism.  The  latter 
periodical,  together  with  the  Marzocco,  the  Nuova  Antologia,  the 
Rassegna  Contemporanea,  and  the  Acropoli,  all  conservative,  and  the  Voce, 
philosophical  and  iconoclastic,  the  Lacerba,  futuristic,  form  a  body  of  reviews 
which  for  literary  style  and  contents  cannot  be  bettered.  In  reading  these  it 
is  interesting,  and  not  a  little  instructive,  to  note  the  attention  and  the 
perspicuity  with  which  foreign  poetry  and  literature  is  studied.  In  recent 
years,  in  fact,  several  publishers  have  started  publishing  translations  of 
English  poetry.  Among  these  particularly  worthy  of  note  are  D.  Angeli's 
translations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  The  Tempest,  Julius  Ceesar,  Hamlet, 
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As  You  Like  It,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  lately,  Macbeth — all  magni- 
ficent pieces  of  work.  To  these  one  can  add  Federico  Oliviero's  excellent 
translation  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poetical  Works,  Luigi  Siciliani's  anthology 
of  modern  English  poetry,  entitled  Canti  Perfetti,  a  translation  of  Shelley's 
Deftrue  of  Poetry,  and  one  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  be  published 
shortly. 

In  this  way  the  Italians  are  putting  into  practice,  though  in  a  different 
spirit,  the  tenets  of  the  first  Romantics.  It  seems  a  pity  that,  on  her  side, 
England  does  not  abo  seek  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  her  intelle&ual 
and  artistic  world. 

ARUNDEL  DEL  RE 
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Partiina :  Tragedia  (to  appear  shortly).  La  Fiatcola  sotlo  il  Moggio  :  Tragedia  in  4  atci  in 
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Jorio :  Tragedia  Pastorale  in  3  atti  (Milan:Trcves,  4.00).  LaCittdMorta  :  Tragedia  (Milan: 
Trev«,  4.00).  /  Segni  dell*  Stagioni  :  Sogno  d'un  mattino  di  Primavera  (Milan  :  Treves, 
2.00).  Sognt  fun  tramtmlt  d'.littumno  :  Poema  Tragico  (Milan  :  Treves,  2.00).  La  Gloria  : 
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SIM  BEHILLI  :  La  Maichera  di  Erato  :  Dramma  in  versi  in  4  atti  (Milan  :  Treves,  3.00).  La 
Cena  dellt  Beffe  :  Poema  Drammatico  in  4  atti  (Milan  :  Treve*,  4.00).  V Amort  dei  Ire 
Rt :  Poema  Tragico  in  3  atti  (Milan  :  Treve*,  4.00).  _  — 
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Down ico  TUMIATI  :  Gitvine  Italia  (Milan  :  Treve*,  3.00). 

Enqvtte  Internationale  JUT  le  veri  Litre  (Milan  :  Edizioni  futuristc  di  Pocsia,  3.50). 

Antfltgia  dei  Poeti  Futuriiti  (Milan  :  Edizioni  futuriste  di  Pocsia,  2.00). 
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domata)  Noova  traduzione  di  Diego  Angeli  (Milan  :  Treves,  3.00  each). 

EOCAI  ALLAH  Poi :  Pteiif  :  Tradotte  da  Federico  Oliviero  (Bari :  Laterza,  4.00). 

LUICI  SICILIAHI  :  Canti  Perfetti  (Milano  :  Quinticri,  3.00). 
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REVIEWS 

THE   OXFORD   BOOK   OF   VICTORIAN   VERSE.   Chosen  by  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.  (Clarendon  Press,  6s.  and  ys.  6d.  net.) 

WHO  that  cares  for  poetry  does  not  enjoy  the  first  hunt  through  a  new  anthology 
to  see  whether  its  maker  has  been  wise  enough  to  include  his  favourites  ?  It 
is  partly  that  sporting  element  which  makes  anthologies  so  popular.  A  solid  collection 
of  new  poems  by  an  unknown  man  demands  a  certain  amount  of  self-surrender.  If 
he  is  anything  of  a  poet  you  must  sit  at  his  feet ;  but  an  anthology  simply  begs  you 
to  pick  and  choose.  And  here  comes  an  old  friend,  Professor  "  Q.,"  with  another  great 
bunch  of  779  poems,  representing  more  poets  than  were  included  in  all  the  centuries 
covered  by  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse.  He  comes  smiling,  but  rather  tired. 
He  says  the  Victorian  garden  is  an  enormous  one.  He  just  picked  the  best  he  could 
find.  No  doubt  there  are  others,  but  "  they  must  await  another  rescuer.  .  ."  "  He 
who  attempts  on  his  contemporaries  such  assaying  as  these  pages  imply,  attempts 
what  no  man  can  do." 

Such  genial  frankness  ought  to  prevent  us  from  carping.  When  we  proceed  to 
state  that  the  book  has  nothing  like  the  same  value  as  the  Book  of  English  Perse, 
we  are  merely  saying  what  its  editor  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  since  we  all  recognise 
that  judging  contemporary  poetry  is,  in  any  final  sense,  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  decide 
the  character  of  a  man  when  he  passes  you  in  the  street. 

The  only  quarrel  the  best  critics  had  with  Sir  Arthur's  first  collection  was  that  it 
was  marred  at  the  end  by  the  miscellaneous  assortment  from  living  poets.  Now 
again,  with  this  new  book,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  asking  what  the  last  seventy  pages 
(there  are  1,023  in  all)  have  to  do  with  Victorian  poetry.  It  almost  looks  as  if  he 
originally  intended  to  stop  at  the  right  place,  so  wide  is  the  breach  between  the  clear- 
cut,  carefully  wrought  sonnets  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  on  one  page,  and  Synge's 
raw  lines  : 

You've  plucked  a  curlew,  drawn  a  hen, 
Wash'd  the  shirts  of  seven  men. 

on  the  next.  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's  sonnets  might  well  have  stood  for  the  last  word 
of  the  "  ^Esthetic  Movement  "  and  the  end  of  the  Victorian  Era  ;  while  Synge's  crude 
violence,  ephemeral  as  its  intrinsic  value  will  doubtless  appear,  was  nevertheless  the 
new  flag — a  sort  of  Jolly  Roger — for  the  Georgians. 

Perhaps  in  fifty  years'  time  our  children  will  find  in  W.  B.  Yeats  the  real  link 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new.  Yeats  himself  seems  to  have  regarded  that 
wonderful  book,  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,  as  the  last  word  in  pure  lyricism.  Its 
atmosphere  is  intensely  rarefied.  It  is  the  hitherto  untrod  mountain  peak.  That  way 
we  can  go  no  higher.  Yet,  interestingly  enough,  it  set  the  example  of  modern  technique, 
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and  its  loose  musical  rhythms  have  been  attempted,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
ever  since.  But  the  very  titles  of  the  other  books  that  followed  it,  Discoveries,  Insur- 
reflions,  are  indicative  of  the  sudden  change  wrought  under  Synge's  influence,  and 
Yeats  himself  begins  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  poems  published  with  The  Green  Helmet. 
Broadly  speaking,  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  Rupert  Brooke,  Harold  Monro,  James 
Stephens,  and  others  found  in  this  Victorian  Anthology,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Vi  orian  poetry  and  should  not  have  been  included.  No  man  can  serve 
Victoria  and  George  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  pity,  for  the  book  begins  at  exactly  the  right  place.  The  great  voices — Blake, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  (grudgingly)  Byron — are  silent,  and  we 
step  down  from  another  mountain  peak  into  the  hermit's  cell  of  Landor,  who  "  strove 
with  none,  for  none  was  worth  his  strife,"  to  see,  far  below,  the  habitation  of  Mr 
Samuel  Rogers :  not  the  bank  in  Cornhill,  nor  the  residence  in  Stoke  Newington : 
but  the  villa  of  his  poetic  fancy  : 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  dull  soothe  my  ear  ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turn*  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Tillage  church  among  the  tree*, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vow*  were  given, 
With  merry  peal*  shall  swell  the  breeze 
And  point  with  taper  ipire  to  Heaven. 

And  suddenly  we  know  we  are  in  the  smug  suburb  of  Viclorianism,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Blake  and  Shelley  have  lived. 

When  poetry  becomes  fashionable  the  Muse  goes  into  exile ;  and  the  art  became 
highly  fashionable  all  through  the  Victorian  Era,  as  those  beautifully  bound  copies 
of  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  the  works  of  Mr  Rogers,  Mrs 
Hemans  and  Eliza  Cook  ("  Phoebus  !  what  a  name !  ")  still  testify.  No  amount  of 
filial  piety  on  the  part  of  "Q. "  will  save  the  word  Victorian  from  its  unenviable  con- 
notations. The  Muse  is  seldom  left  without  a  witness,  even  though  the  atmosphere  be 
stifling,  but  no  purpose  can  be  served  by  the  pretence  that  the  age  of  Hood,  Long- 
fellow, Arnold,  Patmore,  was  a  great  age  in  the  history  of  poetry.  The  best  work  was 
essentially  that  of  pioneers  like  Browning  and  Meredith,  or  men  who  were  completely 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  time,  like  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne  and  Whitman. 

All  the  same,  we  may  as  well  admit  that  this  business  of  packing  and  labelling  in 
eras  is  a  method  "  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,"  for  it  tends 
to  rob  a  poet  of  his  own  soul  and  render  him  little  more  than  a  glorified  megaphone. 
Poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  individual  human  spirit,  and  in  the  purest  and  truest 
appreciation  the  study  of  environment  should  always  be  something  of  an  after- 
thought. 

Judged  even  from  this  standpoint,  nothing  but  a  distorted  sense  of  proportion  will 
permit  us  to  regard  the  poets  of  the  Viftorian  Era  as  equals  with  those  of  the  age 
which  preceded  it.  To  do  so  is  to  betray  a  stunted  conception  of  the  function  of 
poetry.  Great  poetry  is  based  on  what  may  be  roughly  described  as  universal  ideas. 
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Lesser  poetry  is  based  on  parochial  ideas.  The  poets  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
concerned  with  such  ideas  as  liberty,  awe  and  reverence  for  nature,  the  beauty  that 
is  truth,  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit.  They  endeavoured  to  find  the  heart  of  life 
by  their  own  ways,  and  not  along  the  dusty  high-roads  of  outworn  thought.  The 
characteristic  poets  of  the  Victorian  Era  wrote  under  the  dominance  of  such  ideas  as 
the  Christian  religion,  the  sanctity  of  wedded  life,  and  a  thousand  lesser  theories 
which  have,  not  truth  but  comfort  for  their  end. 

Really  anthologies  prove  nothing,  however  interesting  they  may  be  for  exhibition 
purposes.  You  meet  a  poet  in  an  anthology  much  as  you  meet  a  friend  at  a  garden 
party.  It  is  pleasant  enough,  but  you  must  be  superficial  if  you  are  entirely  satisfied 
by  a  chance  meeting  with  a  delightful  person.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  poetry 
is  not  a  performance.  A  very  minor  poet  may  cherish  some  dainty  emotion  and  may, 
with  great  travail,  produce  a  tiny  lyric  which  the  conscientious  anthologist  cannot 
neglect,  while  the  ideal  of  sedulous  perfection  may  never  enter  the  mind  of  a  great 
poet,  as  it  probably  never  occurred  to  Shelley  or  Browning,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  anthologist,  who  obviously  twists  and  turns  in  his  endeavours  to  be  representative. 

MAX  PLOWMAN 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH.  With  some  Notes  by  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.  (Constable,  75.  6d.  net.) 

THOUGH  it  be  a  truism  to  say  it,  there  is  indeed  in  the  English  people  a  deeply- 
rooted  distrust  and  dislike  of  poetry.  The  Germans,  when  they  publish  a  collected 
edition  of  a  classical  author,  invariably  lead  off  with  his  poems,  however  bad  they 
may  be ;  but  in  English  collected  editions  the  poems  sneak  in  ashamedly  at  the  tail 
of  the  edition — presumably  so  that  an  omission  to  buy  them  will  not  leave  any  obvious 
gap.  Thus  any  author  who  writes  both  prose  and  verse  must  expect  to  have  his  verse 
overshadowed  and  treated  as  a  diversion  of  his  leisure  hours.  No  one  of  our  great 
poets  has  suffered  more  cruelly  from  this  absurd  attitude  than  Meredith.  Year  by 
year  the  tradition  grew  that  all  his  works  were  difficult,  but,  of  course,  as  the  poetry 
of  a  novelist  is  never  serious,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  understand 
that  as  well  as  his  prose. 

Now  this  question  raises  that  of  the  respective  merits  of  prose  and  verse;  and 
because  there  is  no  space  to  discuss  it  here,  I  propose  to  give  it  an  answer  quite 
brusquely — an  answer  that,  I  know,  is  open  to  innumerable  objections  and  shows  the 
worst  form  of  vicious  simplification.  Verse  is  intended  by  higher  artificiality  of  form 
to  produce  a  more  vivid  and  more  natural  effect  than  prose.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
if  a  man  have  within  him  any  lyric  genius  at  all,  his  verse  will  be  of  greater  value 
than  his  prose.  However  many  examples  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this 
contention,  I  submit  that  it  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Meredith.  The  vigour  and 
intensity  of  his  thought  were,  in  his  novels,  diffused  over  pages  of  dialogue,  social 
satire,  padding  necessary  to  make  the  story  intelligible,  and  so  forth  :  by  the  use  of 
verse,  which  compels  a  man  to  be  concise,  he  succeeds  in  rendering  his  emotion  at  once 
intelligible. 
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It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  upon  a  panegyric  of  various  poems.  "  Love 
in  the  Valley  "  remains  and  will  remain  the  chief  lyric  of  youth  that  England  gives 
to  the  world.  There  is  health  in  every  line,  and  love  of  things,  freedom  from  the 
twilight  fancies  and  rich,  unhealthy  images  that  beset  a  mind  in  an  unsatisfactory 
body.  "  Modern  Love  "  shows  a  problem  of  unhappiness  approached  in  an  unmorbid 
spirit.  The  poet  is  confronted  by  a  difficulty,  and  restlessly  in  poem  after  poem  he  tries 
to  reach  some  solution,  but  he  never  loses  his  balance  or  his  grip  on  that  life  in  the 
world  of  tangible  things  which  alone  is  worth  living.  In  all  these  poems  there  is  an 
ecstasy  betrayed  in  the  mention  of  objects  and  physical  actions : 

Many  swarms  of  wild  bee*  descended  on  our  fields  : 

Stately  stood  the  wheatstalk  with  head  bent  high  : 
Big  of  heart  we  laboured  at  storing  mighty  yields, 

Wool  and  corn,  and  clatters  to  make  men  cry  ! 
Hand-like  rushed  the  vintage ;  we  strung  the  bellied  skins 

Plump,  and  at  the  sealing  the  Youth's  voice  rote  : 
Maidens  dung  in  circle,  on  little  fists  their  chins  ; 

Gentle  beasties  through  pushed  a  cold  long  nose. 

Meredith's  was  a  mind  that  strove  to  set  itself  in  harmony  with  the  material  world  : 
we  see  in  his  poetry  no  cloudy  battling  of  thought  with  thought,  no  cultivation  of 
misty  fancies  for  their  beauty,  apart  from  their  reality ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
his  poetry  should  be  treasured  in  a  time,  happily  passing,  when  poets  seek  their 
"  ivory  towers  "  (a  clich£  to  describe  an  age  of  clichl)  and  imagine  material  for 
poetry.  The  greatest  poetry  is  not  written  to  give  pleasure  :  it  more  nearly  resembles 
letting  blood  than  any  other  operation. 

Mr  Trevelyan's  notes  are  not  unnecessary,  and  for  this  Meredith  must,  in  all  serious- 
ness, be  severely  blamed : 

That  was  the  chirp  of  Ariel 
You  heard,  as  overhead  it  flew, 
The  farther  going  more  to  dwell. 
And  wing  our  green  to  wed  our  blue. 

Mr  Trevelyan  notes  that  "  the  farther  the  sound  travels  through  the  sky,  the 
more  it  seems  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,"  and  doubtless  he  is  right,  though  I  had  always 
supposed  it  to  mean  that  the  farther  Ariel  travelled  the  longer  he  stopped  when  he 
did  stop.  "  Green  "  and  "  blue  "  mean  our  earthly  and  our  heavenly  natures,  a  puzzle 
absolutely  impenetrable  unless  one  has  the  key,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Mr  Trevelyan 
had  to  ask  Meredith  the  meaning.  The  notes  fill  thirty-eight  pages  of  small  print, 
and  are  invaluable.  It  was  both  wise  and  courageous  to  include  them. 

RICHARD  BUXTON 
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POEMS,  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  Henry  Newbolt.  (John  Murray,  53.  net.) 

WHAT,  after  all,  is  patriotism  ?  Here  we  have  an  officious  grey  paper  cover  to 
a  volume  of  verse,  announcing  that  its  author,  Mr  Henry  Newbolt,  reached  "  the 
fore-front  of  English  patriotic  poets"  in  1897.  What  is  patriotism  ?  And  then,  after 
that,  what  is  a  patriotic  poet  ? 

Patriotism  is  no  quality  of  ours.  Loyalty  is.  Patriotism  resides  in  small,  plucky 
nations.  One  might  use  the  word  of  ancient  Greece,  of  Hungary,  of  Switzerland.  The 
Roman  p atria,  in  the  days  of  the  kings  and  the  republic,  had  a  rich,  full  meaning  ; 
the  French  patrie  survives — emasculate.  The  Englishman  to-day  could  not  be 
patriotic  if  he  tried.  The  speeches  that  Shakespeare  wrought  for  Henry  V  are 
patriotic  ;  the  trumpet-call  rings  through  them,  their  gravid  phrases  spring  like  rich 
pasture  from  the  mould  of  English  meadows.  "  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of 
brothers,"  is  the  breviary  of  patriotism.  Yet,  even  if  the  deeds  of  history  belie  the 
insinuation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Shakespeare  composed  the  speeches  ;  that 
Shakespeare  it  was  who  told  the  yeomen  of  England  to  "be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser 
blood,  and  teach  them  how  to  war."  The  poet  as  often  as  not  makes  the  patriot  an 
accessory  after  the  fact. 

True  patriotic  utterance  is  only  inspired  at  its  best  by  the  antagonism  of  terrible 
odds.  It  is  only  in  forlorn  hopes  that  men  need  the  passion  of  the  patriot  to  sustain 
them  ;  and  for  that  reason  much  patriotic  poetry  is  couched  in  terms  of  threats  and 
boasts.  The  patriotism  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  characters  is  of  that  kind.  Quand 
meme  is  its  key-note.  When  David  Garrick — showy  man  of  the  theatre  as  he  was — 
wrote  that  sturdy  British  classic,  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  he  naturally  could  not  resist  the 
intimidating  attitude  of  the  schoolboy  pugilist.  "  We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again 
and  again  !  "  he  shouts,  and  the  line  is  repeated  to  a  chorus  of  hammering  tankards. 
Our  patriotism  has  declined  because  the  possibility  of  it  is  gone.  We  are  not — not  yet, 
at  least — fighting  an  implacable  foe  for  hearth  and  home.  Our  wars  for  the  past 
century  have  been  concerned,  as  Mr  Price  Collier  has  gently  reminded  us,  with  keeping  • 
what  we  have  taken.  The  true  Boadicean  spirit  of  patriotism  has  fled  :  we  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  a  vast  Imperial  business  concern.  Our  deeds  are  often  deeds  of 
splendid  courage,  of  surpassing  valour  ;  but  the  face  of  the  earth  must  change  before 
we  can  again  be  patriotic.  The  bark  of  the  top-dog  has  hardly  a  pleasant  sound. 
When  one  hears  them,  as  one  so  often  does,  blatantly  declaimed  by  a  strident 
reciter,  there  is  a  matchless  arrogance  in  the  words  from  Mr  Newbolt's  "  Ballad  of 
John  Nicholson  " : 

We  brook  no  doubt  of  our  mastery, 
We  rule  Until  we  die. 

But  Mr  Newbolt  is  not  fond  of  this  kind  of  bark.  So  far  as  the  "  patriotic  "  part  of 
this  collection  goes,  he  is  largely  content  to  set  forth,  in  swinging  verse,  records  of 
great  deeds  by  valiant  seamen  of  the  past.  He  catches  the  atmosphere  of  the  Drake 
and  Nelson  days,  but  he  is  more  sincere  and  convincing  and  certainly  more  "  patri- 
otic "  in  any  sense  of  the  word  in  those  pieces  where  he  flaunts  the  spirit  of  the 
school  and  the  up-surging  ambitions  of  youth.  Of  these,  "  Vitai  Lampada,"  with  its 
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' '  Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game  !  "  and  the  verses  entitled  "  Clifton  Chapel," 
with  its  profession  of  faith — 

To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 
To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 
To  honour,  while  you  itrike  him  down, 

The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes — 

% 

voice  most  vigorously  the  religion  of  sportsmanship  and  loyalty  that  springs  from 
our  public  schools,  which  has  replaced  that  frenzied  "  patriotism  "  whose  extinction 
I  hope  I  have  demonstrated. 

In  the  sea-pieces,  the  simple  ballad  styles  and  well-marked  rhythms  beget  simplicity 
of  narration,  and  banish  the  idea  of  deeply  poetic  language,  and  yet,  again,  it  is  when 
Mr  Ncwbolt  is  most  poetic  that  he  strikes  the  sincerer  note :  for  example,  in  his 
address  to  England  ("  Ode  for  Trafalgar  Day  ") : 

.  .  .  Yet  when  the  noon  b  past,  and  thy  delight, 
More  delicate  for  these  good  hundred  years, 
Has  drunk  the  splendour  and  the  sound  of  fight 
And  the  sweet  sting  of  long-since  vanished  fears, 
Then,  England,  come  thou  down  with  sterner  lips 
From  the  bright  world  of  thy  substantial  power, 

Forget  thy  seas,  thy  ships, 

And  that  wide  echoing  dome 
To  watch  the  soul  of  man  in  his  dark  hour 
Redeeming  yet  his  dear  lost  land  of  home. . . . 

It  is  almost  surprising  to  step  from  this  to  this  : 

She  was  clear  of  Monte  Cristo,  she  was  heading  for  the  land. 
When  she  spied  a  pennant  red  and  white  and  blue ; 

They  were  foemen,  and  they  knew  it,  and  they'd  half  a  league  in  hand, 
But  she  flung  aloft  her  royals  and  she  flew. 

Which  is  simply  metrical,  and  not  particularly  virile,  prose.  It  is  the  story  that  the 
writer  wanted  to  tell,  yet  Mr  Kipling,  with  his  flowery  crop  of  Bible  English,  would 
have  made  a  vivid  snap-shot  of  it,  rhythms  and  all.  Mr  Newbolt  avoids  metaphors 
in  these  ballads,  but  his  style  has  not  the  force  to  rivet  his  images  without  them.  He 
uses  his  rhythms  well :  for  example,  in  this  first  verse  of  "  The  Fighting  Ttmiraire  "  : 

It  was  eight  bells  ringing, 

For  the  morning  watch  was  done, 

And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing 

As  they  polished  every  gun. 

It  was  eight  belli  ringing, 

And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing, 

For  the  ship  she  rode  a-swinging 

As  they  polished  every  gun. 
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Here  the  metrical  music  alone,  and  the  trick  of  repetition,  endow  the  simple  narra- 
tive with  the  pictorial  quality  of  poetry.  But  the  temptation  of  purely  musical 
rhythms  can  go  too  far.  Poe  used  his  rhythms  in  a  mysterious  way  that  implied  music 
without  making  one  wonder  what  the  cadences  that  prompted  him  might  be.  On  the 
principle,  perhaps,  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a  temptation  is  to  yield  to  it,  Mr 
Newbolt  goes  further.  In  the  delightful  piece  entitled  "  Gavotte  (Old  French)  "  he 
follows  so  closely  the  rhythmical  plan  of  a  thousand-and-one  old  dance  airs  that,  in- 
stead of  appreciating  the  literary  charm  and  grace  of  it,  we  find  ourselves  vaguely 
searching  for  the  adlual  tune  that  inspired  him  : 

.  .  .  Willowy  billowy  now  they're  bending, 

Low  they're  bending 

Down-dropt  eyes ; 

Stately  measure  and  stately  ending, 

Music  sobbing,  and  a  dream  that  dies. 

This  is  eight  bars  of  four-four  time,  with  the  exacl:  phrasing  of  the  gavotte.  The 
dance  of  "  Imogen  "  in  the  poem  of  that  title  is  much  more  subtly  and  adroitly  sug- 
gested, the  music  is  evasive,  as  all  good  poetry's  music  should  be.  Poetry  should 
inspire  music,  not  recall  it. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  verses  that  complete  this  volume.  Many  of  the  senti- 
mental pieces  come  strangely  and  exotically  from  the  ballad-singer,  and  indeed  do 
not  reach  a  high  level.  In  other  pieces,  showing  the  more  academic  qualities  of  criti- 
cism and  parody,  one  is  again  surprised  to  think  that  this  can  be  the  poet  of  acSlion. 
The  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  is  written  in  Pope's  couplets,  and  in  Pope's  sterile 
manner,  but  without  Pope's  polish.  It  is  in  labour  with  parodied  quotations,  and 
incidentally  rebukes  one  "  Rudyard  "  for  an  error  of  judgment.  In  "  The  Sufi  in  the 
City  "  Mr  Newbolt  voices,  in  the  quatrains  of  Fitzgerald,  a  kind  of  super-Omar  doftrine. 
But  obviously  he  is  at  his  happiest  when  he  is  lilting  along,  telling  a  lively  story  of  a 
tough  sea-fight,  with  opening  lines  that  would  not  frighten  a  child,  as  thus  : 

The  wind  was  rising  easterly,  the  morning  sky  was  blue, 

The  Straits  before  us  opened  wide  and  free ; 
We  looked  towards  the  Admiral,  where  high  the  Peter  flew, 

And  all  our  hearts  were  dancing  like  the  sea. 

It  is  not  patriotism,  and  it  is  not  poetry,  but  it  is  fine,  manly  stuff. 

BASIL  WATT 

LOVE-POEMS  AND  OTHERS.  By  D.  H.  Lawrence.  (Duckworth,  53.  net.) 

MR  LAWRENCE,  in  a  recent  review  of  Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912,  has  in  reality 
written  so  complete  an  exposition  of  the  outlook  of  which  this  book  of  his  own 
is  another  expression,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  quote.  He  identifies 
himself  with  a  group  of  men  who  are  writing  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  freshly 
awakened  from  a  deep  depression.  "  I  think  I  could  say  every  poem  in  the  book  is 
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tinged  with  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  a  joy  in  natural  things,  as  if  the  poet  were  a 
child  for  the  first  time  on  the  sea-shore,  finding  treasures."  Nothing  could  be  truer  of 
these  Love^potms  and  Otters.  The  poet  passes  his  hands  over  his  body  in  an  ecstasy 
of  self-realisation.  He  gazes  through  the  tangled  web  of  the  world  and  finds  it  strange 
snd  very  beautiful. 

THE  EARTH 

Oh  Earth,  you  (pinning  clod  of  earth, 

And  then  yon  lamp,  you  lemon-coloured  beauty ; 

0  Earth,  you  rotten  apple  rolling  downward, 

Then  brilliant  Earth,  from  the  burr  of  night  in  beauty 
A*  a  jewel-brown  horse-chestnut  newly  issued  : — 
Yon  are  all  these,  and  strange,  it  i*  my  duty 
To  take  you  all,  sordid  or  radiant  turned. 

MEN 

Oh  labourers,  oh  shuttle*  across  the  blue  frame  of  morning, 

Yon  feet  of  the  rainbow  balancing  the  sky ! 

Oh  you  who  flash  your  arms  like  rockets  to  heaven, 

Who  in  lassitude  lean  as  yachts  on  the  sea-wind  He ! 

Yon  who  in  crowds  are  rhododendrons  in  blossom, 

Who  stand  alone  in  pride  like  lighted  lamps ; 

Who  grapple  down  with  work  or  hate  or  passion, 

Take  strange  lithe  form  of  a  beast  that  sweats  and  ramps  : 

You  who  are  twisted  in  grief  like  crumpled  beech-leaves, 

Who  curl  in  sleep  like  kittens,  who  kiss  as  a  swarm 

Of  clustered  vibrating  bees ;  who  fall  to  earth 

At  last  like  a  bean-pod  :  what  are  you,  oh  multiform  .' 

Above  all  he  is  interested  in  himself.  The  world  is  not  much  to  him  unless  he  is 
there  to  see  it.  He  is  too  passionately  in  love  with  it.  Though  he  draw  a  distinction 
between  passion  and  love,  his  own  love  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  passionate,  almost  to 
sensuality,  even  about  insensate  things. 

AWARE 

Slowly  the  moon  is  rising  out  of  the  ruddy  haze,  — -^ 
Divesting  herself  of  her  golden  shift,  and  so 
Emerging  white  and  exquisite ;  and  I  in  amaze 
See  in  the  sky  before  me,  a  woman  I  did  not  know 

1  loved,  but  there  she  goes  and  her  beauty  hurts  my  heart ; 
I  follow  her  down  the  night,  begging  her  not  to  depart. 

But  although  sensuality  is  so  dominant  a  characteristic  of  the  book,  the  distinction 
between  love  and  simple  sex-passion  is  nevertheless  realised,  the  love-poems  tingling 
with  an  emotion  which  is  creative,  creative  for  the  lover,  and  not  a  mere  end  in  itself. 
Yet  it  is  the  passion  of  the  moment  which  absorbs  him  and  which  is  expressed,  an 
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immense  personal  desire,  which  in  its  intensity  almost  stammers  in  the  lines.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  pessimism  which  characterised  the  thought  of  the  period  Mr  Law- 
rence despises,  nor  of  the  mawkishness  which  was  lavished  elsewhere  over  "  bought 
kisses  "  and  love's  "  sweet  unrest."  It  is  at  least  a  virile,  if  as  yet  a  somewhat  self- 
centred  emotion  which  finds  utterance. 


WEDDING  MORN 

The  morning  breaks  like  a  pomegranate 

In  a  shining  crack  of  red, 
Ah,  when  to-morrow  the  dawn  comes  late 

Whitening  across  the  bed, 
It  will  find  me  watching  at  the  marriage  gate 

And  waiting  while  light  is  shed 
On  him  who  is  sleeping  satiate, 

With  a  sunk,  abandoned  head. 

And  when  the  dawn  comes  creeping  in, 

Cautiously  I  shall  raise 
Myself  to  watch  the  morning  win 

My  first  of  days, 
As  it  shows  him  sleeping  a  sleep  he  got 

Of  me,  as  under  my  gaze, 
He  grows  distinct,  and  I  see  his  hot 

Face  freed  of  the  wavering  blaze. 

Then  I  shall  know  which  image  of  God 

My  man  is  made  toward, 
And  I  shall  know  my  bitter  rod 

Or  my  rich  reward. 
And  I  shall  know  the  stamp  and  worth 

Of  the  coin  I've  accepted  as  mine, 
Shall  see  the  image  of  heaven  or  of  earth 

On  his  minted  metal  shine. 


LIGHTNING 

I  felt  the  lurch  and  halt  of  her  heart 

Next  my  breast,  where  my  own  heart  was  beating ; 

And  I  laughed  to  feel  it  plunge  and  bound, 

And  strange  in  my  blood-swept  ears  was  the  sound 
Of  the  words  I  kept  repeating, 

Repeating  with  tightened  arms,  and  the  hot  blood's  blindfold  art. 

Her  breath  flew  warm  against  my  neck, 
Warm  as  a  flame  in  the  close  night  air ; 
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And  the  sense  of  her  clinging  flesh  was  sweet 

Where  her  arms  and  my  neck's  blood-surge  could  meet. 

Holding  her  thus,  did  I  care 
That  the  black  night  hid  her  from  me,  blotted  out  every  speck  ? 

I  leaned  me  forward  to  find  her  lips, 

And  claim  her  utterly  in  a  kiss, 
When  the  lightning  flew  across  her  face, 
And  I  saw  her  for  the  flaring  space 

Of  a  second,  afraid  of  the  clips 
Of  my  arms,  inert  with  dread,  wilted  in  fear  of  my  kits. 


The  poet  is  obviously  more  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say  than  in  the  manner  of 
saying  it.  Yet  the  technique  of  these  verses  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  their  quali- 
ties. Their  undoubted  beauty  of  sound  and  rhythm  appears  to  be  the  direct  product  of 
personality  rather  than  of  any  definite  cunning  or  conscious  skill.  Somebody  writing 
of  Shelley  once  remarked  that  even  genius  was  no  excuse  for  carelessness,  and  quoted 
the  line — 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated — 

as  an  example  of  culpable  negligence.  But  the  gossamer  weaving  of  the  verses  of  "  The 
Sensitive  Plant "  necessitated  and  was  not  marred  by  their  irregularities.  The 
matter  made  the  form;  they  were  inseparable.  And  to  a  great  extent  the  same  may  be 
said  of  these  poems.  But  genius  is  a  fickle  lady  in  whom  to  place  one's  entire  confidence 
and,  while  recognising  that  a  greater  intensity  has  been  attained  by  allowing  the  lines 
to  hesitate  and  halt  as  they  do,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  magic  of  words  has 
occasionally  badly  deserted  them.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  made  of  the  last  line  of 
the  following  four  ? 

Almost  I  hated  her,  she  was  so  good, 
Hated  myself,  and  the  place,  and  my  blood, 

Which  burned  with  rage,  as  I  bade  her  come 
Home,  away  home,  ere  the  lightning  floated  forth  again. 

The  quotations  already  given  show  Mr  Lawrence's  tecKniquv  at  its  best. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak  separately  of  the  dialect  poems.  They  are  more 
dramatic  than  the  others,  but  possess  the  same  essential  characteristics.  Moreover,  the 
dialect  has  been  achieved  without  any  loss  of  sincerity. 

At  present  Mr  Lawrence  is  full  of  the  inquisitive  egotism  of  a  new  birth.  Though 
he  writes  with  the  fervour  of  a  mystic,  it  is  the  essential  reality  of  himself,  of  his  own 
body,  and  of  the  things  around  him  which  moves  him. 

JOHN  ALFORD 
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THE  VENTURERS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Vivian  Locke  Ellis,  21,  York 
Buildings,  Adelphi.  (is.  net.) 

THE  Venturers,"  from  which  this  slight  but  charming  volume  takes  its  title, 
belongs  to  a  favourite  convention  of  English  verse — the  mysterious-romantic. 
It  is  the  convention  in  which  poems  like  Keats's  "  La  Belle  Dame  "  and  Coleridge's 
"  Kubla  Khan"  are  enshrined,  and  its  employment  requires  high  gifts  of  the  poet  who 
uses  it.  Mr  Ellis  does  not  quite  create  that  atmosphere  of  impalpable  reality,  of  calm 
and  well-ordered  mystery  which  is  something  of  the  secret  of  this  type  of  poem ;  but 
in  a  lesser  way,  in  a  sphere  more  definite  and  less  poetical,  he  does  succeed,  and  give 
us  a  poem  touched  with  some  of  the  radiance  of  romantic  art.  The  lines — 

Some  vessel  gaunt  and  spare  : 

What  is  that  shadow  in  the  outer  harbour 

Was  not  at  sunset  there, 

Nor  in  the  roads,  nor  on  the  white  horizon  ? 

No  one  hath  seen  her  come, 

Or  heard  her  dropping  sail  or  speaking  pilot ; 

Or  noise  of  muffled  drum, 

Her  grapnel  loaded  on  the  midnight  water — 

illustrate  the  intention  and  art  of  the  poem.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  charm  of  fairy-tales 
severed  from  incident  and  action  and  distilled  in  lyrical  mood  which  makes  the 
effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  verse. 

There  are  some  sonnets  in  the  book  which,  though  they  lean  rather  on  the  Shake- 
spearean model,  are  rich  and  deep.  The  song  "  Eyes  can  no  Falsehood  Tell "  has  a 
nice  finish  and  elegance  : 

Eyes  can  no  falsehood  tell, 

'Tis  only  lips  forswear. 
None  in  thy  sight  could  dwell 

And  faith  not  there. 

I  would  thine  eyes  were  mine, 

Then  thou  their  truth  should  see ; 
And  have  that  perfect  sign 

Of  love  from  me. 

But  wanting  thine  eyes'  flame, 

Though  my  heart  burn  as  true, 
I  must  use  words,  the  same 

As  false  ones  do  ; 

I  must  for  thy  dear  sake 

Tune  those  old  strings  again, 
That  now  had  better  break 

Than  speak  in  vain. 

E.  S. 
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LYRICS.  By  Lady  Margaret  Sackville.  (Herbert  &  Daniel,  33.  6d.  net.) 

THE  Lyrics  of  Lady  Margaret  Sackville  show  just  those  qualities  one  has  come 
to  expect  of  her  verse.  Melody  and  a  delicate  imagery  are  possessed  of  nearly 
all  alike.  There  are  few  bad  lines  and  fewer  still  bad  poems.  Moreover,  she  does  not 
let  sincerity  to  her  emotions  usurp  the  place  of  sincerity  to  her  art.  For  this  one  is  duly 
thankful  on  remembering  how  often  a  mere  circumlocutory  description  of  an  emotional 
flux  is  passed  off  as  poetry.  Frequently  she  sings  of  wanderers  and  wanderings,  but 
these  are  the  least  satisfactory  pieces  in  the  book.  Take,  for  instance,  "  The  Pedlar  "  : 

I  am  a  merchant  of  ttrange  wares  ! 

The  market-placn  know  me  not ; 
Yet  with  all  laughing  wayfaren, 

High  and  low,  I  cast  my  lot. 

Too  much  has  already  been  written  between  the  day  of  Shakespeare  and  the  day 
of  the  drawing-room  ballad-monger  on  themes  such  as  this.  She  is  most  pleasing 
when  she  is  most  artificial,  as  in  "  Le  Voyage  en  Cythere,"  a  dramatic  poem  in  the 
•tyle  of  "  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  or  the  following  charming  little  song  : 

THE  RUNAWAY 

I've  lost  my  favourite  dream,  good  lack  ! 

She  wat  to  swift,  I  might  not  hold  her  ! 
I  run  hot-footed  on  her  track. 

But  the  hat  wingi  on  either  ihoulder — 
She  fled  from  me  latt  tpring, 

And  now  the  lummer't  done  : 
Out  upon  the  crafty  thing  ! — 

She  hat  wings  and  I  have  none. 

Were  there  no  living  poets  of  the  other  sex,  Lady  Margaret  Sackvillc's  name  would 
be  of  literary  pre-eminence.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  true 
poetry  would  probably  then  be  dead.  The  difference  between  these  verses  and  the 
work  of  any  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  day  is  simply  this,  that  the  output  of  per- 
sonality which  has  been  an  essential  factor  in  the  creating  of  the  latter  is  here  almost 
entirely  lacking.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  personality  of  the  author.  It  should  be 
understood  merely  as  a  footnote  to  the  history  of  sex  and  art. 

It  seems  that  the  creative  faculty  of  woman  is  canalised,  and  art  is  not  its  channel. 
Among  the  names  of  the  great  poets  of  all  time,  only  one  is  that  of  a  woman,  and 
this  quasi-exception  appears,  on  further  examination,  rather  to  support  than  to 
contravene  that  contention.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  the  ultra-feminist  to  murmur  of 
the  power  of  independence  and  of  education.  Poetry  was  not  born  in  a  class-room. 
But  women  will  doubtless  continue  to  devise  good  verses,  and  the  contemporary 
public — such  of  it  as  is  interested — will  rightly  continue  to  applaud.  Lady  Margaret 
Sackville  herself  appears  to  have  realised  this.  She  does  not  take  her  muse  too 
seriously. 

It  is  all  in  the  Dedication  :  "  To  any  who  may  care  for  them — these  merest  records 
of  passing  moods."  J.  A. 
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A  BOY'S  WILL.  By  Robert  Frost.  (Nutt,  is.  6d.  net.) 

MR  ROBERT  FROST'S  poetry  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  life  that  to  tell  his  life 
would  be  to  explain  his  poetry.  I  wish  I  were  authorised  to  tell  it,  because  the 
one  is  as  moving  as  the  other — a  constant  stuggle  against  circumambient  stupidity 
for  the  right  of  expression.  Be  it  said,  however,  that  Mr  Frost  has  escaped  from 
America,  and  that  his  first  book,  A  Boy's  Will,  has  found  an  English  publisher.  So 
much  information,  extrinsic  to  the  poems,  is  necessary.  Their  intrinsic  merits  are 
great,  despite  faults  of  didtion  here  and  there,  occasional  inversions,  and  lapses, 
where  he  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  bear  his  own  simplicity  of  utterance.  It  is 
this  simplicity  which  is  the  great  charm  of  his  book  ;  and  it  is  a  simplicity  that  pro- 
ceeds from  a  candid  heart : 

MY  NOVEMBER  GUEST 

My  Sorrow,  when  she's  here  with  me, 

Thinks  these  dark  days  of  autumn  rain 
Are  beautiful  as  days  can  be  ; 
She  loves  the  bare,  the  withered  tree  ; 

She  walks  the  sodden  pasture  lane. 

Her  pleasure  will  not  let  me  stay. 

She  talks,  and  I  am  fain  to  list : 
She's  glad  the  birds  are  gone  away, 
She's  glad  her  simple  worsted  grey 

Is  silver  now  with  clinging  mist. 

The  desolate,  deserted  trees, 

The  faded  earth,  the  heavy  sky, 
The  beauties  she  so  truly  sees, 
She  thinks  I  have  no  eye  for  these, 

And  vexes  me  for  reason  why. 

Not  yesterday  I  learned  to  know 

The  love  of  bare  November  days 
Before  the  coming  of  the  snow  ; 
But  it  were  vain  to  tell  her  so, 

And  they  are  better  for  her  praise. 

Other  poems  almost  or  quite  as  perfect  as  the  one  above  are  :  "  A  Late  Walk," 
"  To  the  Thawing  Wind,"  "  Mowing,"  "  Going  for  Water,"  "  Reluctance."  Each 
poem  is  the  complete  expression  of  one  mood,  one  emotion,  one  idea.  I  have  tried 
to  find  in  these  poems  what  is  most  characteristic  of  Mr  Frost's  poetry,  and  I  think 
it  is  this  :  direct  observation  of  the  object  and  immediate  correlation  with  the  emo- 
tion— spontaneity,  subtlety  in  the  evocation  of  moods,  humour,  an  ear  for  silences. 
But  behind  all  is  the  heart  and  life  of  a  man,  and  the  more  you  ponder  his  poems  the 
more  convinced  you  become  that  the  heart  is  pure  and  the  life  not  lived  in  vain. 

F.  S.  F. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  PRINCESS.  A  Morality.  By  Frances  Cornford.  (Cambridge : 
Bowes  &  Bowes,  2s.  net.) 

THE  argument  of  this  "  Morality  "  is  as  follows.  The  people  of  a  valley  city  are 
terror-stricken  at  the  ravages  of  a  dragon  who  lives  in  a  cavern  among  the 
neighbouring  wooded  hills.  This  dragon  is  served  by  a  number  of  red  witches  who  roam 
the  land  at  night,  soul-snatching.  There  is  a  fable  that  when  a  young  girl  shall  offer 
herself  as  a  sacrifice,  the  land  shall  be  freed  of  its  pest.  Among  the  hills  there  live  a 
people  who,  unlike  the  plain-men  (worshippers  of  Mithras),  put  their  faith  in  a  certain 
cloven-footed,  Pan-like  deity,  the  King  of  the  Woods,  and  laugh  at^the  existence  of 
the  soul-eating  dragon.  The  worship  of  Mithras,  with  its  priests  and  dreams  of 
immortality,  is  in  contrast  to  the  cult  of  Nature,  personified  in  the  King  of  the 
Woods.  The  valley  folk  are  governed  by  a  Princess  who  appears  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  existence  of  the  dragon.  During  the  early  part  of  the  play  the  stage,  which 
represents  the  front  of  the  dragon's  cave,  is  occupied  by  certain  rustics  who  explain 
the  state  of  affairs.  Night  falls,  and  a  valley  youth,  who  has  been  converted  to  a 
belief  in  the  King  of  the  Woods,  takes  his  place  by  the  cavern  mouth  in  order  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  the  dragon  and  his  red  women.  He  falls  asleep,  and  the 
witches  appear  and  steal  his  soul.  They  fly  on  the  appearance  of  the  Princess,  who 
has  escaped  from  the  palace  and  is  airing  herself  in  the  woods  with  her  pet  dwarf. 
These  latter  hide  at  the  approach  of  a  crowd  of  peasants  assembled  to  witness  the 
advent  of  their  deliverer,  whom  the  priests  of  Mithras  have  undertaken  to  discover 
and  escort  to  the  spot.  The  priestly  procession  approaches,  but  the  deliverer  is  lacking. 
The  Princess,  moved  by  the  words  of  the  High-priest,  offers  herself  as  the  necessary 
sacrifice,  and  is  left  by  the  crowd  and  the  clergy  to  enter  the  cavern.  Her  courage 
deserts  her  at  the  sound  of  roars  from  within,  and  on  the  return  of  the  witches  from 
their  nocturnal  prowlings  she  sinks  senseless  to  the  ground.  Dawn  breaks,  the  Princess 
revives,  and  is  half  convened  to  the  belief  in  the  King  of  the  Woods  by  the  "shrewd 
dignity"  of  some  mountain  people.  They  depart,  and  the  appearance  of  the  King  of 
the  Woods  himself  finally  persuades  her  that  the  dragon  is  non-existent  and  the  red 
women  are  fictions  of  men's  minds.  At  the  summons  of  the  Princess  the  fictitious 
witches  appear  from  the  cavern,  and,  bewailing  their  fate,  take  their  departure.  The 
Princess  enters  the  cavern  fearlessly,  the  King  of  the  Woods  disappears  again,  and 
the  curtain  is  rung  down  by  the  family  of  mountain  people  who  have  returned  with 
their  children  from  gathering  king-cups  at  a  neighbouring  stream. 

The  original  should  not  be  found  more  wearisome  than  this  outline.  To  those  who 
have  progressed  so  far : — The  play  is  written  at  odd  times  in  prose,  vers  libre,  blank 
verse,  rhymed  couplets,  and  lyrical  stanzas.  The  formlessness  of  its  construction 
and  its  wavering  between  characterisation  and  symbolism  could  only  be  excused  by 
great  beauty  and  strength  of  treatment  in  the  writing.  These  qualities,  however, 
are  far  to  find,  though  some  of  the  lyrical  portions  bear  a  shadow  of  the  charm  which 
distinguished  Mrs  Cornford's  early  volume  of  poems.  Simplify  the  more  philosophical 
aspects  of  the  story,  reverse  the  moral,  and  the  piece  would  assume  the  character 
of  a  Christmas  fairy-play.  Admirers  of  Mrs  Cornford's  lyrics  will  be  disappointed, 
but,  on  realising  what  she  has  attempted,  perhaps  hardly  surprised. 

J.  A. 
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SONGS  OF  ALBAN.  By  Emilia  Stuart  Lorimer.  (Constable,  as.  6d.  net.) 

READERS  of  the  July  number  of  the  Poetry  Review,  1912,  will  already  be  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  best  of  Miss  Lorimer's  work. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  Prefatory  Note  in  that  number  by  Mr  Harold  Monro 
in  which  he  aptly  sums  up  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  her  thought  and  her  technique. 
Though  she  obviously  belongs  to  the  Celtic  school,  and  has  derived  most  of  her  imagery 
from  the  common  sources,  nevertheless  her  poetry  is  transfused  by  her  individu- 
ality, and  has  a  life  apart  and  independent  of  school  or  traditions.  Her  manner, 
though  wilfully  artificial,  appears  the  inevitable  medium  for  expressing  those 
"  phosphorescences  of  emotion  "  from  which  her  inspiration  arises.  Her  strength  lies 
in  the  sheer  force  and  beauty  of  her  language.  Compound  words,  dialeft  words,  and 
inflections,  though  used  with  great  frequency,  scarcely  ever  jar  or  tire,  but  co-operate 
in  the  general  melodic  and  rhythmic  scheme.  Miss  Lorimer  is,  perhaps,  not  a  great 
poet ;  rarely  she  reaches  the  level  of  Fiona  Macleod ;  but,  for  those  who  feel  their 
peculiar  Celtic  charm,  the  Songs  of  Alban  will  evoke  a  distant  dream-world,  full  of 
strange,  half-human  creatures  and  dreamy  saints,  surrounded  by  the  eternal  croon 
and  dance  of  the  grey  sea. 

A.  d.  R. 

NARCISSUS.  By  Edward  Storer.  (Priory  Press,  2s.  net.) 

WHY  does  one,  reading  Mr  Edward  Storer's  Narcissus,  think  again  and  again 
of  The  Shropshire  Lad  ?  There  is  no  other  similarity  between  the  two  books 
than  these  :  a  unity  of  inspiration  throughout  the  whole,  and  legibility,  i.e.,  one  may 
read  Mr  Storer's  brief  snatches  of  song — fifty-two,  one  for  each  week  of  the  year — with- 
out weariness.  If  the  song  does  not  interest  you,  it  is  very  short ;  and,  if  it  does,  then 
you  are  repaid.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  ancient  comradeship,  but  certainly  I 
found  pleasure  in  Mr  Storer's  book  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  may  find  pleasure 
in  it.  If  the  poems  given  here  do  not  charm,  probably  none  will. 

0  Dawn,  have  pity  !     Move  your  stealthy  wings 

With  swifter  pace. 
Had  you  the  hunger  for  the  earth  that  I 

Have  for  her  face, 
How  eagerly  through  this  slow  night 

Would  you  then  race ! 

1  feel  the  grave-worms  creeping  in  my  brain — 

Blessed  you  are ! 

Ere  such  rare  memories  you  find  again 
You  will  search  far  ! 

Will  nothing  of  us  live  in  years  to  come, 

And  not  one  word  survive  our  passion's  close  ? 
Time,  to  destroy  us,  must  stretch  out  his  hand, 

Our  love  may  scent  his  fingers  like  a  rose. 
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LoYer'f  ejre$,  lover'i  eyei, 
Such  a  look  of  awe  there  lies 
In  the  gaze  of  men  who  are 
Home  from  strange  fair  lands  afar. 

The  subject — love  and  its  fleetingness — is  well  worn  ;  but  how  discreet  Mr 
Storer  has  been  !  So  discreet,  indeed,  that  I  dare  avow  he  has  found  a  personal  accent ; 
a  little  more  care,  and  he  might  have  spoken  the  ultimate  word  and  become  a  classic 
(one  thinks  of  More'as's  Statues).  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  has  cared.  He  has 
stolen  fifty-two  wistful  moments  from  those  gaieties  which  have  nVade  him  famous 
(where  such  fame  is  worth  having).  They  were  the  poignant  silences  between  two 
laughters  ;  he  has  filled  them  with  what  he  really  had  at  heart.  I  think  he  was  sincere. 

F.  S.  F. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LIES.  WHICH  IS  ALSO  FALSELY  CALLED  BREAKS.  By 
Frater  Perdurabo.  (Wieland  &  Co.,  2O».) 

/CREATION  and  destruction  of  Gods  has  been  for  centuries  mankind's  favourite 
^^ religious  mania  and  philosophical  exercise.  The  Book  of  Lies  is  a  witty,  instruc- 
tive, and  wholly  admirable  collection  of  paradoxes,  in  themselves  contradictory, 
summing  up  and  illustrating  various  experiments  in  God-making.  Frater  Perdurabo, 
however,  has  not  written  a  philosophical  or  mystical  treatise ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
book  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  intense  exhilaration  and  clearheadedness.  The  book 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  mere  reading  of  excerpts  ;  nor  can  it  be  read  straight  through. 
Indeed  if  one  is  really  desirous  to  appreciate  its  subtleties,  this  should  not  be  attempted 
before  12  p.m.  To  be  carried  about  and  discussed  at  leisure,  to  annoy,  repel,  stimulate, 
puzzle  and  interest,  are  evidently  some  few  of  its  functions.  Stupendously  idiotic  and 
amazingly  clever,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  quintessence  of  paradox  and  simplicity 
itself ;  yet  when  all  this  is  said  one  is  still  far  from  the  core,  for  just  when  one  thinks 
to  have  discovered  it,  one  finds  that  many  obvious  beauties  of  thought  and  expression 
have  been  overlooked,  others  misinterpreted.  Sometimes  one  is  even  doubtful  if  the 
author  himself  could  translate  into  definite  terms  the  exact  meaning  of  his  aphorisms 
and  paradoxes  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  artistic  expression  of 
his  personality.  This  is,  however,  an  individual  appreciation.  The  Book  of  Lies  will 
be  interpreted  differently  by  each  reader  and  judged  accordingly. 

A.  d.  R. 

THE  AGATE  LAMP.  By  Eva  Gore-Booth.  (Longmans,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

"  CHE  lived  but  in  a  long,  lamp-lighted  dream,"  writes  Mi*»  Gore-Booth  of  the 
^Anti-Suffragist,  and  the  critic  is  sorely  tempted  to  repeat  this  line  as  a  sum- 
mary of  its  author's  own  artistic  attitude  and  achievement.  Every  one  of  her 
hundred  pages  is  so  solemn,  so  ordered,  and  so  entirely  premeditated,  as  to  suggest 
kinship  with  the  age  of  Dryden,  that  strong  mind  which  gave  us  picturesque  and 
measured  prose  in  the  guise  of  poetry.  When  we  add  that  nimbleness  of  thought 
is  allied  to  an  easy  deftness  of  phrasing,  it  will  be  gathered  that  Miss  Gore-Booth  has 
good  title  to  our  respect.  More  than  that  we  cannot  accord  her,  for  there  is  little  in 
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this  volume  that  is  born  of  the  imperative  urgence  of  high  feeling ;  we  feel  that  all 
her  adventuring  has  been  of  the  intellect,  with  the  emotions  always  subservient. 
"  The  calm-browed  Muse  in  marble  wrought  " — to  cite  again  one  of  her  own  phrases — 
seems  to  be  her  ideal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  her  interest 
in  life  is  somewhat  aloof  from  the  immediate  world  about  her,  and  is  more  nearly 
concerned  with  such  visions  of  it  as  may  be  had  at  second-hand  from  the  paintings 
of  Da  Vinci  or  the  sculptures  of  Rodin.  However  it  is  poor  criticism  that  will  blame 
work  for  not  rising  to  an  argument  that  was  never  within  the  scope  of  its  intention, 
and  those  who  love  good  craft  may  be  sure  of  finding  here  nothing  that  is  either 
slipshod  or  tawdry,  and  much  that  is  highly  graphic  and  fortunate  in  diction. 

W.  T. 


AGNUS  DEL  By  Nancy  Campbell.  (Maunsel,  6d.  net.) 

WE  have  here  barely  ten  pages  of  verse  on  the  one  theme  which  gives  the  tiny 
booklet  its  title,  and  the  very  distinctive  merit  of  the  writer  is  that  her  subject- 
matter  is  interwoven,  in  the  most  natural  way,  with  the  home-spun  of  our  common 
feelings  and  daily  needs.  If  we  are  over-ready  to  scorn  the  sentiment  as  too  slight 
or  too  insipid,  it  is  yet  so  unaffectedly  genuine  and  is  expressed  with  such  simple 
directness  and  propriety  that  we  are  constrained  for  the  moment  to  share  the  writer's 
vision  of  a  divinity  which,  for  her,  still  walks  among  the  highways  and  hedges. 

W.  T. 
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ENGLISH  POETRY  [ANNOTATED] 

A  Bty's  Will.  By  Robert  Frost.  (Nott.  it.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  250.] 

A  Broken  Friendship,  and  Other  Vtritt.  By  A.  V.  Ratdiffe.  (Enkine  Macdonald.  3*.  6d.  net.) 
A  Few  Overt.  By  D.  L.  A.  Jcphson.  (Hcffer.  6d.  net.) 
A  V»iii  from  the  Veld.  By  Miry  Byron.  (Dent.  2».  6d.  net.) 
[Pleasant,  musical  verte,  not  particularly  expressive  of  the  Veld.] 

B/finnings  :   Vtritt.  By  Roger  Heath.  (Blackwell.  it.  net.) 
Dauber.  By  John  MascfielJ.  (Heinemann.  3*.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  201  .] 

Pint  Poems.  By  Max  Plowman.  (Sidgwick  &  Jickson.  2*.  6d.  net.) 

[We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  new  —  and  presumably  young  —  writer  to  forget 
tradition  and  to  forgo  the  ambitious,  that  is  at  regard*  the  manner  and  the  matter  of 
hit  craft.  We  would  willingly  barter  the  remainder  of  thit  volume  against  the  choice 
simplicity  and  plain-worded  wonder  of  "  The  Ballad  of  Jean  and  Jan  "  with  which  it 
opens.  To  past  immediately  from  thit  to  the  outworn  pomposity  of  the  "  Elegy  "  that 
follows  it  is  to  come  on  grievous  disappointment.  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  has  been  dead  nigh 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yean,  and  the  manner  that  may  be  deemed  properly  creative  for 
him  is  no  more  than  a  conventional  accomplishment  in  one  of  our  own  day.  In  later 
pieces  such  as  "  Everyman  "  and  "  Marriage,"  the  writer  reveals  a  more  individual  out- 
look and  muiic,  and  if  he  forswear  copybook  work  and  give  us  more  of  hit  real  self,  we 
shall  read  his  future  volumes  with  greater  relish.] 

Gloom  and  Gleam.  By  Teresa  Hooley.  (Fifield.  It.  net.) 

[Readers  of  the  Daily  Mirror  will  not  need  introduction  to  these  little  personal  lyrics  of 
babiet,  faith,  and  God.  The  author  should  not  write  of  Pan.  W«  tie  convinced  the  has 
never  even  seen  his  shadow.] 

Grten  Day  i  and  Bine  Days.  By  Patrick  Chalmers.  (Mannsel.  31.  6d.  net.) 
[Popular  light  verte  reprinted  from  Punch  and  the  Westminster  Gazette.] 

In  Grey  ana  GeU  :  Poems.  By  A.  F.  Gerald.  (Blackwell.  it.  net.) 

[An  unassuming  volume  of  minor  verse  mostly  in  the  pastoral  mood,  and  all  quite  clear  and 
spontaneous.] 


lolaus  :  the  Man  that  teas  a  Ghost.  By  James  A.  Mackereth.  (Longmans,  is.  6d.  net.) 

[Fair  verse,  though  too  often  didadlic.] 

Love-songs  and  Verses.  By  Mabel  Constance  Leigh.  (Humphreys.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Moses  in  Midian,  and  Other  Verses.  By  H.  E.  Bannard.  (Simpkin.  as.  net.) 

[Moses,  in  Midian,  tells  the  story  of  his  flight  from  Egypt,  and  expounds  the  Christian  religion. 
The  author  has  no  conception  of  the  uses  of  blank  verse.] 

Moth-Wings.  By  F.  W.  Bourdillon.  (Elkin  Mathews.  35.  6d.  net.) 

[Mr  Bourdillon  has  a  knack  of  taking  a  single  apt  simile  or  a  single  delicately  imaged  thought, 
and  making  a  little  "  twi-winged  "  poem  out  of  it.  His  famous  lyric,  "  The  Night  has  a 
Thousand  Eyes,"  exhibits  to  perfection  the  qualities  which  chara&erise  his  verse.] 

Mystic  Trees  :  Poems.  By  Michael  Field.  (Eveleigh  Nash.  55.  net.) 

[Held  over  till  the  next  number.] 
Narcissus.  By  Edward  Storer.  (Priory  Press.  2s.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  252.] 

New  Poems.  By  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter.  (Maunsell  &  Co.  is.  net.) 

[Charming  musical  verses  belonging  to  the  Vidtorian  Age.  "  A  Child's  Song  "  recalls  to  our 
mind  the  delicate  and  beautiful  verse  of  Amy  Levy,  now  nearly  forgotten.  The  appearance 
of  this  second  edition  proves  that  the  love  of  poetry,  simple,  homely,  though  not  always 
technically  perfec"l,  still  exists.] 

Ode  of  Triumph  :  November  1912.  By  W.  E.  Walkerdine.  (Heffer.  6d.  net.) 
[An  exercise  of  ridiculous  pomposity,  attributing  responsibility  for  the  victories  of  the  Balkan 
League  to  God.] 

Old  World  Ballads.  By  Padric  Gregory.  (Nutt.  2s.  net.) 

Passing  the  Love  of  Women,  and  Other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Bradford.  (Kegan  Paul.  45. 6d.  net.) 
[Mr.  Bradford  extols  "  Platonic  "  love  between  males  to  the  deprecation  of  that  love  which 
"  bards  call  Desire  and  Schoolmen  Lust." 

We  will  not  worship  woman  nor  contemn  her, 

She's  part  of  Nature's  plan. 
Besides,  we  damn  ourselves  if  we  condemn  her, 

She  is  but  meaner  man. 

Of  "  the  love  of  women  "  the  author  is  ostensibly  not  qualified  to  judge,  as  the  above 
quotations  should  show  ;  but  the  verses  on  individual  boys  (bathing  or  otherwise)  have 
occasional  charm. 

His  delicate  white  body  seemed  to  gleam 
Semi-transparent,  like  a  statuette 
Of  alabaster,  but  with  th'  rosy  tints 
Of  opalescence  in  chalcedony. 

They  are,  however,  too  often  spoilt  by  a  certain  smarminess  of  manner  and  by  conclusion 
with  a  false  platitude.  As  for  his  point  of  view,  he  might  open  his  eyes  if  we  told  him  all 
we  thought  about  it.] 

Perceptions.  By  R.  B.  Peck.  (Elkin  Mathews.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Perse  Playbooks.  No.  3.  Plays  and  Poems  by  Soys  of  the  Perse  School.  (Heffer.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
[Held  over  till  the  next  number.] 
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Poems  and  Verses  by  Father  and  $»«.  By  Henry  John  Bnlkeley  and  John  Picrion  Bulkeley.  (Rout- 
ledge.  25.  6d.  net.) 

[Mr.  H.  J.  Bulkeley  pos»e*ses  a  metrical  skill  that  it  rarely  found  away  from  fine  poetry.  The 
faculty  for  writing  polished  verses  is  no  uncommon  one,  but  it  is  given  to  few  to  be  able 
to  vary  the  beat  and  break  of  their  rhythm  with  such  effect  as  in  the  following  line*. 

Rather  I 

Would  take  a  shaft  of  the  eternity 

Which  dwell*  within  me  as  the  midday  sun, 

Burning  away  that  which  it  shine*  upon, 

And  give  it  you,  and  you,  and  you,  my  friends,      . 

On  one  condition  that,  whatever  bend* 

Your  inclination,  you  will  never  take 

A  pen  in  hand  and  write  it.  For  my  sake 

You'd  promise  this  much.  But  I  would  not  have 

Yon  bring  it  to  yourselves,  as  miser]  save 

Their  choicest  gems,  but  ever  make  it  so 

Your  own  that  men  may  feel  a  sort  of  glow, 

They  wot  not  whence,  when  you  are  near  to  them, 

Because  I've  humbly  tried  to  touch  the  hem 

Of  God'*  whole  robe,  and  touched  it,  and  let  you, 

My  friend*,  feel  that  I've  touched  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  author's  matter  is  seldom  a*  interesting  a*  this,  most  of  hi*  writing  being  in 
fact  rather  dull  stuff.  Mr.  J.  P.  Bulkeley's  contribution  consists  of  fifteen  page*  of  inferior 
verse  at  the  end  of  the  volume.] 

Poems.  By  A.  Hugh  Fisher.  (Elkin  Mathews.  I*,  net.) 

[Technically  uneven  but  interesting  verse,  showing  a  certain  originality  of  conception.] 
Poems.  By  Alice  Mcynell.  Collected  Edition.  (Burn*  &  Gates.  51.  net.) 

[Held  over  till  the  next  number.] 
Poems.  By  John  Alford.  (Published  for  the  author  by  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  2*.  net.) 

[Held  over  till  the  next  number.] 

Poems.  By  Louise  Jopling  Rowe.  (Elkin  Mathewi.  2*.  6d.  net.) 
Songs  of  Alba*.  By  Emilia  Stuart  Lorimer.  (Constable.  2*.  6d.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  252.] 
Stngi  »f  *  Woman.  By  H.  Gingold.  (Hampstead  :  Hewetson.  51.  net). 

[Verses  for  the  Hampstead  drawing-room  table,  with  a  cabinet  portrait  of  the  authoress  a* 
frontispiece.] 

Spikenard  :  a  Book  oj  Devotional  Verse.  By  Ethel  Aihton  Edward*.  (Hcffcr.  is.  net.) 
The  Adventnrnu  Tear,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Martin  Kinder.  (Mauntel.  2*.  6d.  net.) 
The  Call  tf  the  Mountains,  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  E.  Pickering.  (FifieU.  II.  net.) 

The  Crimson  West.  By  Kiriti  Vekil  Bey.  (Bedford  Press.  6d.  net.) 
[Sonnets  on  Europe's  attitude  towards  Turkey.] 

The  flood  of  Youth.  By  S.  Spencer.  (Fifield.  is.  net.) 

The  Mute  tn  ExiU.  By  William  Watson.  (Herbert  Jenkins.  Js.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  2OI.] 

The  Qniet  Sfirit.  By  John  Spencer  Muirhead.  (Blackwell.  2*.  6d.  net  J 
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The  Red  Horizon  :  a  Dialogue,  and  Other  Verses.  By  E.  Ryves.  (Elkin  Mathews.  is.  6d.  net  and 

is.  net.) 
The  Tail  of  the  Hundred  Eyes.  By  Clarine  van  Bergen  Matson.  (Claxton  &  Sons,  Pimlico  Road. 

6d.  net.) 

The  Wayside  Altar.  By  Gilbert  Thomas.  (Chapman  &  Hall.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
[Religious  poems  in  well-executed  verse.  The  author  hardly  writes  with  the  passionate  appre- 
hension of  a  mystic,  but  his  faith  is  evidently  more  than  book- taught.] 

Words  with  Wings.  By  Charles  G.  Fall.  (Elliot  Stock.  35.  net.) 

REPRINTS 

Alphonms,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Reprinted  in  facsimile  from  the  edition  of  1654.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Herbert  F.  Schwartz.  (Putnam's.  53.  net.) 
A  Western  Awakening.  By  Bligh  Talbot-Crosbie.  Revised  Edition.  (Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis. 

28.  6d.  net.) 

Cymbeline.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Howe.  (Tudor  Shakespeare.  Macmillan.  is.  net.) 
Erebus  :  a  Book  of  Perse.  By  E.  Ryves.  New  Edition.  (Elkin  Mathews.  is.  and  is.  6d.  net.) 
Gaston  de  Foix  :  a  Play  in  Three  Acts.  By  Maurice  Baring.  (Blackwell.  2s.  net.) 
Julius  Ctesar.  Shakespeare.  With  North's  Translation  of  Plutarch's  "  Julius  Caesar."  Oxford 

Plain  Texts.  (Frowde  :  Clarendon  Press.  2s.  net.) 
King  Henry  VI.  :  Part  3.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  R.  A.  Law.  (Tudor  Shakespeare.  Macmillan. 

is.  net.) 

Maurine,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  (Collins.  7d.  net.) 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Smith.  (Tudor  Shakespeare.  Macmillan. 

is.  net.) 

Poems  and  Idylls.  By  John  Cullen.  (Gay  &  Hancock.  45.  6d.  net.) 
Selefled  Poems.  Byron.  (World's  Classics.  Frowde.  is.  and  is.  6d.  net.) 
Selected  Poems.  Shelley.  (World's  Classics.  Frowde.  is.  and  is.  6d.  net.) 
The  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  Sonnets  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare.  With  Introduction  by  Dr. 

F.  J.  Furnivall  and  John  Munro.  Illustrated  Edition.  (Cassell.  55.  net.) 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  Other  Poems.  Tennyson.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  B.  C. 

Mulliner.  (Frowde  :  Clarendon  Press.  35.  6d.  net.) 
The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Casar.  Shakespeare.  New  Variorum  Edition,  edited  by  H.  H.  Furness. 

(Lippincott.  153.  net.) 
The  Tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus.  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Stoll.  (Tudor  Shakespeare. 

Macmillan.  is.  net.) 

AMERICAN  POETRY 

A  Dome  of  Many-coloured  Glass.  By  Amy  Lowell.  (Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin.  55.  net.) 

Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  By  Charlton  M.  Lewis.  (Frowde.  45.  6d.  net.) 

Lyrics  from  a  Library.  By  Clinton  Scollard.  (New  York  :  Browning.  $l.) 

Porzia.  By  Cale  Young  Rice.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.  55.  net.    New  York  :  Doubleday  Page. 

$1.25.) 

Sonnets  and  Quatrains.  By  Antoinette  de  Coursey  Patterson.  (Philadelphia  :  Fisher.  55.  net.) 
The  Vision.  By  Adelaide  Addison  Pollard.  (Brooklyn :  Pearl  Press.  10  cents.) 

FRENCH  REPRINTS  PUBLISHED  IN  ENGLAND 

Le  Pape,  La  Pitie  Supreme,  Religions  et  Religion,  L'Ane.  Victor  Hugo.  (Nelson,  is.  net.) 
(Euvres  de  Moliere.  Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  (Nelson,  is.  net  each.) 
Toute  la  Lyre.  Viflor  Hugo,  z  vols.  (Nelson,  is.  net  each.) 
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INDIAN 

Giunjali  (Song-offerings).  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  A  Collection  of  Pro»e  Tranilationi  made  by 

the  Author  from  the  original  Bengali,  with  Introduction  by  W.  B.  Yeau.  (New  Edition. 

Macmillan.  45.  6d.  net.) 
Thirty  Songs  from  the  Punjaub  ami  Kashmir.  Recorded  by  Ratan  Deri :  with  Introduction  and 

Translation  by  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  and  a  Foreword  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  (Old 

Bourne  Press.  10*.  6d.  net.) 

ANTHOLOGIES 

A  Back  of  Historical  Poetry.  (Arnold.  6d.  net.) 

A  Little  Book  of  Courage.  Compiled  by  Annie  Matheson.  (Gay  ft  Hancock.  21.  6d.  net.) 
Recitations  for  Little  People.  By  Alfred  H.  Mile*.  (Goodship  House.  6d.  net.) 
The  Poetical  Compendium  :  Three  Centuries  of  the  Beit  English  Vrrit,  1680-1870.  Compiled  by 
D.  R.  Broadbent.  (Ouseley.  6s.  net.) 


TRANSLATIONS 
Ancient  Gems  in  Modern  Settings.  Being  Versions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  in  English  Rhyme,  by 

various  Writers.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Grundy.  (Blackwell.  51.  net.) 
Le  Miiantbrope.  Moliere.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Page.  (Putnam's.  35.  6d.  net.). 
Sophocles.  Vol.  ii.  With  English  Translation  by  F.  Storr.  (Loeb  Classical  Library.  Heinemann. 

5s.  net.) 

The  Comedies  of  Arisuphanes.  Vol.  iii.  Edited,  with  Translation,  by  B.  B.  Rogers.  (Bell.  15$.  net.) 
Poetry  and  Truth  of  my  MM  Life.  Goethe.  (Bonn's  Popular  Library,  a  Tola.  Bell.  is.  net  each.) 
The  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  and  The  Eclogues  tf  Pirgil.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  (Bohn'i 

Popular  Library.  Bell.  is.  net.) 
The  Peace  tf  Aristophanes.  Greek  Text  revised,  with  Translation  by  B.  B.  Rogers.  (Bell.  lot.  6d. 

net.) 
The  Ring  of  the  NUelung.  Wagner.  English  Version  by  Randle  Fynes.  (Smith,  Elder.  2s.  net.) 


DRAMA 

Christopher  Columbus  :  an  Histtric  Drama  in  Four  Afls.  By  Roland  Hill.  (Low.  2S.  6d.  net.) 
Four  Plays  :  James  and  John,  Miles  Dixon,  Mary's  Wedding,  A  Short  Way  with  Authors.  By 

Gilbert  Canaan.  (Sidgwick.  2*.  6d.  net.) 
Jfete  Comedies.  By  Lady  Gregory.  (Putnam's.  5s.  net.) 

Palamon  and  Arcite  :  a  Play  for  Puppets.  By  Maurice  Baring.  (Blackwell.  2s.  net). 
Piers  Goveston  :  a  Drama.  By  William  Gerard.  (F.lkin  Mathews.  31.  6d.  net.) 
Play i :  Second  Series.  By  August  Strindberg.  Translated,  with  Introduction,  by  Edwin  Bj&rk- 

man.  Author's  Edition.  (Duckworth.  6s.  net.) 
flajt  of  Old  Japan  (The  No).  By  Marie  C.  Stopes.  Together  with  Translations  of  Four  of  the 

Plays  by  Marie  C.  Slopes  and  Prof.  Joji  Sakurai.  (Heinemann.  5s.  net.) 
Saint  George,  and  Beowulf  :  Two  Plays.  By  Amice  Macdonell.  (Allen.  6d.  net.) 
The  Earth  :  a  Modem  Play  in  Four  Afls.  By  James  Bernard  Fagan  (Theatrical  Edition.  Unwin. 

is.  net.) 

The  Great  Adventure  :  a  Play  of  Fancy  in  Four  Afli.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  (Methuen.  21.  net.) 
The  Song  of  the  Seal.  By  Graham  Price.  (Gowans  ft  Gray.  6d.  net.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Bulletin  and  Review  of  the  Keats-Shelley  Memorial,  Rome.  No.  2.  Edited  by  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  and 

H.  Nelson  Gay.  (Macmillan.  6s.  net.) 
Dante  and  Aquinas.  By  Philip  H.  Wicksteed.  Being  the  substance  of  the  Jowett  Lectures  of 

1911.  (Dent.  6s.  net.) 

Dante,  Goethe's  Faust,  and  other  Leflures.  By  Herbert  Baring  Garrod.  (Macmillan.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Four  Poets :  Clough,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris.  (Readers'  Library.  Duckworth.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Henrik  Ibsen  :  Poet,  Mystic,  and  Moralist.  By  Henry  Rose.  (Fifield.  23.  6d.  net.) 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Poet  and  Pioneer.  By  Henry  S.  Salt.  Revised  Edition.  (Watts,  is.  6d.  net.) 
Phantasies  and  Fables.  By  Wilfred  Hales.  (Nutt.  is.  paper  ;    is.  6d.  cloth,  net.) 
Shelley.  By  Sydney  Waterlow.  (People's  Books.  Jack.  6d.  net.) 

Steps  to  Parnassus,  and  other  Parodies  and  Diversions.  By  J.  C.  Squire.  (Latimer.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Stories  of  Red  Hanrahan  ;  The  Secret  Rose  ;  Rosa  Alchemica.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  (Bullen.  6s.  net.) 
Stratford-upon-Avon  Festival  Handbook.  With  Articles  by  Various  Writers.  (Bell.  is.  net.) 
Swinburne  :  an  Estimate.  By  John  Drinkwater.  (Dent.  55.  net.) 
The  Elizabethan  Lyrists  and  their  Poetry.  (Poetry  and  Life  Series.  Harrap.  is.  net.) 
The  English  Lyric.  By  F.  E.  Schelling.  (Constable.  6s.  net.) 
The  Youth  of  Goethe.  By  P.  Hume  Brown.  (Murray.  8s.  net.) 
Towards  a  New  Theatre.  Forty  Designs  for  Stage  Scenes  :  with  Critical  Notes  by  the  Inventor. 

By  E.  Gordon  Craig.  (Dent.  2ls.  net.) 
William  Ernest  Henley.  By  L.  Cope  Cornford.  (Modern  Biographies.  Constable,  is.  net.) 


PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

ENGLISH 

The  Mask  ;  Orpheus  ;  The  Imprint  ,•  The  Vineyard  ;  The  Granta  ;  The  Cambridge  Magazine  ; 
The  Equinox  (Vol.  I.  No.  9). 

IRISH 
The  Irish  Review/. 

AMERICAN 

The  Forum  ;  The  Bibelot ;  Current  Opinion  ;  The  Literary  Digest  ;  Poetry  ;  The  Lantern  .;  The 
International  ;  The  Dial ;  The  Editor  ;  Hesperian  ;  The  Poetry  Journal. 

AUSTRALASIAN 
The  Bookfellotv. 

FRENCH 

La  Flora  ;  UAElion  d'Art ;  Ulndependance  ;  Les  Bandeaux  d'Or  ;  L'lle  Sonnante  ;  La  Nouvelle 
Revue  Francaise  ;  Poeme  et  Drame  ;  La  Renaissance  Contemporaine  ;  La  Revue  Critique  ; 
Le  Temps  Present  ;  Le  Thyrse  ;  La  Vie  des  Lettres  ;  Flamberge  ;  Revue  Germanique  ;  L' Effort 
Libre  ;  Mercure  de  France  ;  La  Phalange  ;  Les  Cahiers  du  Centre. 

ITALIAN 
Lacerba  ;  II  Marzocco  ;  La  Voce  ;  Psiche  ;  Rassegna  Contemporanea. 

GERMAN     . 
Der  Sturm  ;  Guldenhammer. 
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VARIA 

FUTURISM 

IT  may  surprise,  it  may  even  shock,  some  of  our  readers  that  we  devote 
the  principal  space  of  a  whole  number  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  to  the 
publication  of  matter  in  a  certain  degree  representative  of  a  term  at 
present  closely,  in  fact  almost  exclusively,  associated  with  that  group  of 
young  Italian  rebels  led  by  the  famous  Marinetti.  Our  motives  are  twofold. 
Firstly,  a  movement  which  has  obtained  such  wide  notoriety  legitimately 
demands  study  and  consideration.  Secondly,  we  claim  ourselves,  also,  to  be 
futurists.  It  concerns  us  not  that  within  the  fortifications  of  Chelsea  the  word 
Futurism  be  gasped  or  growled  to  denote  the  art  of  the  excitable  young  men 
who  exhibited  their  daubs  in  Sackville  Street,  were  laughed  at  for  three 
months,  and  pocketed  a  little  fortune  at  the  expense  of  an  unsympathetic 
yet  gaping  public  ;  nor  that  to  the  average  Streatham  mind  it  spell  all  the 
horrors  of  rebel  thought  and  ragged  verse,  and  its  mere  whispered  articula- 
tion seem  to  ring  a  menace  to  the  noble  and  sacred  traditions  of  English 
poetry.  Futurism,  indeed,  is  at  war  with  tradition  ;  but  its  activities,  in  our 
conception,  are  confined  neither  to  Italy  nor  to  Sackville  Street ;  it  is  repre- 
sented neither  by  rebel  thought  nor  ragged  verse  :  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind, 
a  condition  of  soul — it  exists  ultimately  in  a  world  of  thought,  imagination, 
and  hope.  Long  ago,  before  we  had  heard  of  the  Italian  Movement,  we 
conceived  the  desire  to  "  serve,  worship,  and  obey  the  beautiful  Future." 
Nietszche,  whom  Marinetti  light-heartedly  repudiates,  again  and  again,  in 
fierce  language,  has  commanded  us  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  earth.  The 
first  principles  of  our  Futurism  are  : 

I.  To  forget  God,  Heaven,  Hell,  Personal  Immortality,  and  to  remem- 
ber, always,  the  earth. 

II.  To  lift  the  eyes  from  a  sentimental  contemplation  of  the  past,  and, 
though  dwelling  in  the  present,  nevertheless,  always,  to  live,  in  the  future 
of  the  earth. 

Let  no  supercilious  philosopher  raise  his  eyebrows  ;  we  are  not  hypothe- 
sising progress,  nor  an  eventually  perfect  earth.  The  thought  of  perfectitude 
is  odious  to  us  :  we  reject  it  utterly.  Futurism  chiefly  asks  of  man  that, 
instead  of  walking  backwards  with  eyes  of  regret  fixed  on  the  past,  he  turn 
round  and  walk  face  forward,  in  love  of  the  future. 
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MARINETTI 

THE  Italian  futurist  movement  was  founded  about  five  years  ago.  For 
a  complete  explanation,  a  frank,  perhaps  glaring,  and  certainly  often 
laughable  exposition  of  its  nature  and  aims,  we  will  refer  our  readers  to 
Marinetti's  treatise,  Le  Futurisme  (Sansot,  Paris,  1910).  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  quote  some  of  the  more  energetic  phrases  from  the  first 
Manifesto  published  in  the  Figaro  of  February  2Oth,  1909  : 

We  will  sing  the  love  of  danger,  and  the  habit  of  energy  and  fearlessness. 

The  foundations  of  our  poetry  shall  be  courage,  audacity,  and  revolt. 

We  announce  that  the  splendour  of  earth  has  become  enriched  by  a  new  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  Speed.  .  .  . 

All  beauty  is  based  on  strife.  There  can  be  no  masterpiece  otherwise  than  aggres- 
sive in  character.  Poetry  must  be  a  violent  assault  against  unknown  forces  to 
overwhelm  them  into  obedience  to  man. 

We  will  sing  the  great  multitudes  furious  with  work,  pleasure,  or  revolt ;  the 
many-coloured  and  polyphonic  assaults  of  revolution  in  modern  capitals  ;  .  .  .  .  sta- 
tions, those  ravenous  swallowera  of  fire-breathing  serpents ;  factories,  hung  by  their 
cords  of  smoke  to  the  clouds  .  .  . 

— in  such  terms  Marinetti  announced  the  new  period  of  poetic  activity. 
We  have  selected  those  passages  which  best  illustrate  our  conviction  that 
Italian  Futurism  was,  in  its  genesis,  no  more  than  frenzied  Whitmanism, 
adulterated  by  an  excessive,  if  diverting,  admixture  of  meridional  elo- 
quence. Yet  Marinetti  indubitably  is  a  man  of  far  greater  vigour  and 
courage  than  other  leaders  of  the  many  decadent  fashions  and  explosive 
schools  of  the  moment.  His  theories  and  actions  are  not  dictated  by  a 
craving  for  notoriety.  His  influence  on  the  youth  of  our  time  is,  appar- 
ently, great.  In  Italy  alone  he  claims,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  campaign, 
to  have  gained  the  support  of  no  less  than  22,000  adherents.  In  France  his 
influence  on  the  students  has  also  been  very  wide.  In  England,  the  Move- 
ment has  been  received  with  apathy.  Not  that  England  has  been  left  uncan- 
vassed.  Certain  members  of  the  Lyceum  Club  will  doubtless  remember — 
will  remember,  we  hope,  all  their  lives — the  discourse  delivered  to  them  by 
the  great  Marinetti;  certain  other  people  will  recollect  the  discourse,  and 
the  wonderfnl  reading,  of  the  little  Marinetti  (little  of  body  as  he  seemed 
in  a  huge  empty  hall, but  immense  of  spirit),  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition, 
to  a  handful  of  English,  who,  just  as  night  after  night  they  clap  Shaw, 
wildly  applauded  his  outspoken  derision  of  all  their  cherished  national 
characteristics  and  customs. 
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FUTURIST  POETRY 

PROBABLY  very  few  English  are  acquainted  with  the  Italian  Book  of 
the  Futurist  Poets,  that  famous  anthology  selected  from  the  work  of 
ten  of  their  number,  published  by  the  Movement  in  Milan,  and  now  (O 
Parnassus  and  ye  Muses  !)  in  its  thirty-fifth  thousand — examples  from 
which,  translated  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  reproduce  in  this  number. 
However  deficient  in  beauty,  these  poems  cannot  be  said  to  lack  in 
energy  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  strict  rule  of  the  futurist  code  not  to  make 
any  claim  on  the  recognition  of  coming  generations.  At  a  certain  age 
every  man's  art  shall  be  swept  away,  with  himself,  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  "...  following  the  great  futurist  hope,"  writes  Marinetti,  "  all 
authority,  every  right,  and  all  power  must  be  brutally  torn  from  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  and  given  to  the  young  of  from  twenty  to  forty  years." 
Thus  poets  should  remain  entirely  unhampered  by  a  sense  of  compromise 
to  the  public  either  of  the  present  or  the  future.  We  find  them  constantly 
invoking  all  the  furies  of  Nature  and  of  the  madman  :  they  are  always 
standing  on  tiptoe.  Their  poetry  is  composed  recklessly  for  immediate  and 
wide  circulation  and  declamation  in  large  assemblies,  frequently  for  pur- 
poses of  propaganda.  It  is  verse  rather  for  the  ear  than  for  any  close  and  stu- 
dious scrutiny  by  the  eye.  They  are  alive,  terribly  alive,  and  hyperconscious 
in  every  nerve.  But,  as  we  find  suggested  again  and  again  in  their  work, 
their  futurism  is  the  result  of  a  reactionary  disgust  with  life  and  with  the 
earth.  Moreover,  in  spirit  it  is  local,  confessedly  patriotic  ;  its  application 
to  Italy  being  far  more  obvious  than  to  other  countries.  Meanwhile,  glory 
to  the  spirited  Marinetti  and  his  disciples  for  having  blared  their  war-cry, 
Futurism,  through  every  capital  in  Europe  !  It  was  well  in  the  character  of 
his  genius  to  recognise  that  ridicule  is  the  best  modern  advertisement.  Be- 
fore long  the  word  will  faintly  re-echo  in  the  human  heart ;  man  shall  begin 
to  wonder  whether,  in  fact,  it  has  any  meaning.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Italian  campaign,  apparently  practical  in  every  respect,  propagated  its 
doctrines  actually  and  successfully  in  verse.  And  for  us,  therefore,  Marinetti's 
most  interesting  attitude  is  rampant  with  his  35,000  copies  of  the  Book  of 
the  Futurist  Poets. 
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BROADSIDES  AND  CHAP-BOOKS 

WE  admire,  with  whole  hearts,  the  spirit  of  fun  and  recklessness  in  the 
Italian  Movement.  Produced  and  rendered  in  such  a  spirit,  poetry 
automatically  regains  something  of  its  popular  appeal.  If  only  to  liberate  it 
from  its  tendencies  to  mournfulness  and  solemnity,  we  would  gladly  hear  our 
English  poetry  emulate  that  of  the  Italian  futurists  by  breaking  into  free- 
dom and  yet  more  freedom  from  the  verse-forms.  But  our  present  hope  lies 
rather  in  circulation  than  innovation.  We  desire  to  see  a  public  created 
that  may  read  verse  as  it  now  reads  its  newspapers ;  nor  can  we  believe 
that  our  hope  errs  in  any  excess  of  optimism.  The  transplantation  of 
poetry  into  the  study  is  a  modern  development  surely  not  to  be  tolerated. 
No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  matter,  or  indeed  given  it  a 
moment's  reflection,  imagines  that  the  public  taste  in  poetry,  however  per- 
verted, is  instinftively  bad.  Let  it  be  put  to  the  test !  Our  first  hope  for  the 
future  is  that  poetry  may  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  people  through 
the  stupidity  of  educationalists,  the  arrogance  of  intellectuals,  and  the 
ignorance  and  avarice  of  the  masters  of  the  press.  It  is  illuminating  to  reflect 
that  so  recently  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  people 
still  preferred  its  news  and  its  romance  in  verse.  The  minstrel  and  the 
ballad-monger  then  represented  our  modern  Northcliffe ;  Broadside  and 
Chap-book,  the  modern  newspaper.  Let  us  not  be  accused  of  undue  affec- 
tion for  the  past ;  we  recognise  the  undesirability  of  attempted  revivals  : 
but  we  look  for  the  establishment  in  the  future  of  a  new  kind  of  Broadside 
and  Chap-book  for  the  circulation  of  the  best  poetry,  with  a  clearly  denned 
scope,  and  aims  that  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  overlapping  those  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Such  publications  require  to  be  accessible,  portable, 
unconfusing,  and,  above  all,  inexpensive.  They  are  meant  to  be  sold  any- 
where and  everywhere,  carried  in  the  pocket,  read  at  any  spare  moment,  left 
in  the  train,  or  committed  to  the  memory  and  passed  on.  They  should  be 
put  up  for  sale  in  large  quantities ;  they  should  reproduce  only  verse  of  an 
obviously  high  standard  :  when  the  public  is  roused,  its  spirit  of  offensive 
criticism  will  soon  become  keen  enough  rigorously  to  oppose  all  impos- 
ture and  commercial  charlatanism.  The  moment  is  not  yet  ripe  ;  we  know 
the  folly  of  premature  action  ;  for  the  present  we  only  hope  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  the  public  :  so  far,  experience  has  tended  to  reveal  that  its 
response  will  not  long  be  delayed. 
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POETRY  AND  SERMONS 

THE  reftor  of  St.  Peter-upon-Cornhill,  according  to  the  Evening 
Standard,  has  been  substituting  readings  of  "  the  finest  poetry  "  for 
his  midday  sermon.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  on  noticing  that  his  con- 
gregation invariably  woke  up  on  hearing  poetry  quoted  in  his  discourse. 
The  Evening  Standard,  in  view  of  its  opinion  that  the  average  man 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  poetry,  has  supplied  a  far-fetched  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  But  that  is  an  opinion  to  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  subscribe.  In  reality  the  average  man  does  not  know  whether  he  cares 
or  not ;  he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  finding  out.  His  knowledge  of 
poetry  begins  and  ends  with  the  examples  of  Campbell,  Scott,  Cowper, 
Mrs  Hemans,  and  other  second-rate  and  third-rate  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  he  had  to  learn  by  heart  in  his  nursery.  His  public  school 
only  tends  to  confirm  an  attitude  of  distaste,  and  he  finally  enters  the  world 
with  the  idea  that  the  reading  of  poetry  is  a  feminine  prerogative,  and 
that  poetry  is,  in  fact,  "  tosh."  Fix  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
and  it  dies  hard.  He  is  never  likely  to  make  the  effort  that  is  necessary  to 
discover  his  mistake,  unless  some  such  accident  as  the  attendance  of  midday 
service  at  St.  Peter-upon-Cornhill  befalls  him.  There  is  a  further  point  of 
consideration.  If  the  percentage  of  people  who  can  read  poetry  aloud  to 
good  effect  is  infinitesimal,  the  percentage  of  those  who  can  read  it 
to  themselves  to  the  same  effeft  is  not  much  greater,  since  the  latter  also 
requires  a  silent  production  of  those  nuances  of  rhythm  and  inflection 
which  the  reader  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  produce  aloud.  It  is  this 
lack  of  skill,  and  of  the  ability  and  necessary  energy  to  acquire  it,  coupled 
with  the  bias  already  referred  to,  which  is,  we  believe,  responsible  for 
the  so-called  "  unpopularity "  of  poetry.  It  is  abundantly  proved  that 
good  poetry,  well  read,  will  interest  the  practical  average  man  as  well  as  the 
practical  average  woman,  and  it  is  this  that  accounts  for  the  revived  at- 
tention paid  to  the  reftor's  new  form  of  sermon.  We  join  the  Evening 
Standard  in  thinking  that  his  example  might  well  be  followed,  with  the 
following  reservations :  The  poetry  must  be  well  read ;  badly  read  it  is 
guaranteed  to  bore  or  irritate  the  keenest  enthusiast.  And,  further,  it  must 
be  read  solely  because  it  is  beautiful,  and  any  desired  moral  effe<5t  allowed  to 
result  from  that  facl:  alone.  There  is  more  ultimate  morality  in  beauty  than 
in  the  precepts  and  dogmas  of  all  the  religions. 
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MODEL  ADVERTISEMENT 

UNDER  the  heading,  "  Literary  Dishonesty,"  we  published  in  Varia, 
of  our  June  number,  a  protest  against  the  customary  issue  of 
misrepresentative  publishers'  circulars.  The  special  point  of  our  protest 
was  that  many  of  these  circulars  were  deliberately  intended  to  deceive.  Now 
we  wish  to  mention  another  type  of  advertisement  which,  if  not  actually 
mischievous,  is  highly  unsatisfactory  in  its  information.  When  an  author's 
second  or  third  book  is  published,  a  miscellany  of  criticisms' on  his  earlier 
productions  is  frequently  inserted  in  the  end  pages.  The  quotations 
may  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  a  few  sentences  taken  from  the  most 
favourable  portions  of  each  review,  or  as  paragraphs  in  exttnso.  Occa- 
sionally (horribile  diftu)  they  are  printed  on  the  front  wrapper  of  the 
book,  with  or  without  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author.  Now  let  us 
assume  that  the  object  of  these  advertisements  is  not  to  hoodwink  the 
public  into  buying  an  inferior  article.  It  is  then  quite  clear  that  their  only 
purpose  can  be  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  is  in  the  book.  It 
is  of  no  interest  to  him  to  know  that  Light  considers  Miss  Evangeline  Ryve's 
Lyrics  to  be  "  thoughtful,  clear-cut,  and  picturesque,"  unless  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  of  forming  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  lyrics 
for  himself.  Nor  does  he  take  any  account  of  this  dictum  of  The  Scotsman  on 
Sunlit  Leaves  by  Dermot  Freyer :  "  Very  graceful  and  sweet  lyrical  pieces 
...  all  of  them  marked  by  a  lightness  of  touch  and  youthful  freshness  of 
imagination.  .  .  .  Will  please  any  lover  of  poetry  whose  heart  is  young."  He 
remains  as  ignorant  of  the  con  tents  of  these  boob  as  if  he  had  never  read  their 
reviews,  which  indeed  he  has  not.  Furthermore — and  this  touches  the  pub- 
lisher more  closely — he  is  brought  no  nearer  to  buying  them.  There  are  only 
two  methods  of  inducing  any  sane-minded  person  to  buy  a  volume  by  ad- 
vertisement. One  is  to  quote  from  the  book  itself,  and  the  other  to  quote 
whole  reviews  (with  no  dotted  omissions)  by  established  literary  journals 
or  critics.  Combine  the  two,  and  perfection  of  honest  advertisement  is 
achieved.  Quotation  from  the  book  itself  is  hardly  sufficient  alone,  since  the 
reader  will  inevitably  imagine  it  chosen  from  the  only  thing  worth  read- 
ing. But  quotation,  backed  by  the  appreciation  of  qualified  critics,  induces 
the  greatest  probability  of  purchase  with  the  least  possibility  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  advertisement  at  the  end  of  Mr  Goldring's  Streets  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  such  things  should  be. 
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THE  POETRY  SOCIETY 

OWING  to  circumstances  which  were  fully  explained  in  the  March 
number  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA,  and  to  the  fact  that  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  Poetry  Society  by  us  might  be  construed  as  a  commercial  attack 
on  a  competitor  in  trade  (Apollo,  protect  us !)  we  have  been  diffident  about 
giving  vent  to  our  feelings  on  the  policy  adopted  by  that  body,  and  on  its 
attitude  towards  the  art  it  purports  to  represent  and  to  encourage.  We  are 
not  loath,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
article  of  Mr  E.  B.  Osborn  in  the  Morning  Post  for  August  i,  entitled 
"  The  Art  of  Robert  Bridges,"  to  provide  our  readers  with  an  impartial 
estimate  of  the  tone,  policy,  and  qualifications  of  the  Society.  We  quote  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  article.  We  need  only  remark  that  Mr  Osborn's 
attitude  entirely  harmonises  with  our  own.  The  omitted  portion,  being 
occupied  by  an  analysis  and  estimation  of  the  work  of  the  new  Laureate,  is 
irrelevant  to  the  present  point  at  issue. 

Poetry  is  doing  herself  rather  well  in  these  days.  She  has  a  book-shop  of  her  own  ; 
she  sends  monthly  magazines  into  a  second  edition  ;  and  she  is  more  or  less  responsible 
for  the  appearance  of  a  "  Poetry  Society,"  which  dines  itself  periodically,  and  has  an 
imposing  staff  of  officers,  including  an  examiner  (a  full-blown  F.R.C.S.),  a  technical 
adviser,  and  a  solicitor.  The  official  organ  of  the  Society  gives  interesting  details  of 
their  progressive  prosperity.  A  world-wide  connection  has  been  extended  and  consoli- 
dated, we  learn  with  pleasure,  and  the  Poetry  Review  is  now  procurable  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  in  Toronto  and  Calcutta,  in  Paris  and  Melbourne,  while  during  the 
immediate  past  subscriptions  have  been  received  from  Cuba  and  Honolulu,  from 
Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand.  That  the  directors  of  this  admirable  adventure  have 
a  proper  sense  of  their  privileges  and  responsibilities  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing manifesto,  which  is  addressed  urbi  et  orbi  in  their  July  issue  : 

That  "  wider  public  "  unaffected  by  the  querulous  bleat  of  the  neglected  poetaster-tnrned- 
critic  and  indifferent  to  the  jealous  attacks  of  immaturity  on  established  reputations  has  been 
reached  ;  that  "  large,  scattered  body  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  serious,  but  silent  lovers  of  fine 
literature,  who  are  quite  unswayed  by  ephemeral  literary  fashions  "  of  whom  Mr  Watson  speaks, 
recognise  that  the  Poetry  Review  appeals  to  and  represents  them,  and  is  not  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
coterie,  superior  or  otherwise.  Our  latest  subscribers  are  symbolical — a  police-constable  and  a 
Peer,  a  University  professor  and  an  elementary  school  teacher,  a  country  vicar  and  a  suburban 
doctor.  Our  readers  are  as  catholic  as  our  policy,  and  we  believe  that  with  our  freedom  from 
narrowing  influences  and  captious  intolerance,  from  the  petty  vanities  of  exotic  youth  and  the 
enervating  influences  of  the  log-roller,  they  will  increase  still  more  rapidly,  bound  to  us  by  the 
golden  chains  of  sane  and  sincere  appreciation.  We  realise  the  influence  and  responsibilities  of  a 
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journal  of  world-wide  repute,  quoted  in  Sydney  and  Winnipeg,  in  London  and  Chicago,  and  are 
determined  to  be  iteadfast  to  our  trust.  And  we  are  the  prouder  of  this  position  because  it  has 
been  gained  without  the  power  of  the  purse,  without  the  resources  usually  associated  with  such 
enterprises,  without  capitulating  to  evanescent  or  self-interests,  and  in  defiance  of  indifference, 
intrigue,  and  calumny. 

It  is  a  notable  piece  of  prose  ;  its  matter  and  its  manner  are  alike  inimitable.  But,  at 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Society's  solicitor  (he  and  Mr  Punch  do  business 
in  the  selfsame  street),  I  must  point  out  that  the  new  Poet  Laureate's  name  does  not 
occur  in  their  singularly  inclusive  list  of  vice-presidents,  patrons,'  and  honorary 
members.  Mr.  Kipling's  name  is  also  absent ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Land  Song  "  has  been  graciously  vouchsafed. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement.  It  is  a  sweet  and  seemly  thing  ("  duke  et 
decorum  est  ")  to  dine  for  one's  fatherland  or  for  any  other  popular  purpose.  I,  for  one, 
am  heartily  glad  that  our  major  poets  are  content  to  ignore  these  crowd-compelling 
maxims.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  assist  in  putting  poetry  upon  a  business  footing, 
and  in  securing  the  patronage  of  social  dignitaries.  No  doubt  the  dinners  and  recitals 
arranged  by  the  Poetry  Society  will  add  to  the  stock  of  national  gaiety — I  myself  am 
a  gladder  and  (I  hope)  a  wiser  man  for  the  study  of  its  mirth-provoking  pronounce- 
ments. But  a  Poetry  Society  can  do  nothing  to  further  the  true  welfare  of  a  secret  and 
perilous  art ;  though  it  may  easily  do  less  than  nothing,  if  the  policy  of  its  management 
is  to  discourage  "  exotic  youth  "  (that  is  to  say,  the  Shelleys  and  Swinburnes  of  a 
future  that  may  not  be  so  very  far  off),  and  to  preserve  "  established  reputations  " 
from  the  poetical  justice  of  youthful  criticism.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  anything  will  be 
achieved  by  the  publication  of  a  "  premium  poem  "  in  each  monthly  issue  of  the 
Poetry  Review.  Certainly  not  if  the  poetical  exercises  thus  revealed  are  no  better 
than  the  Keats-and-soda  stuff  which  was  given  in  the  July  issue,  of  which  the  first 
stanza  is  as  follows  : 

The  stan  had  drowsed,  and  ingle-hearths  that  flared 

Had  long  been  quenched,  when  beamed  Aurora's  smile  . 

"  Avannt !  "  with  she,  "  and  rest  your  wonted  while, 

For  now  each  pallid  glint  can  well  be  spared. 

Proud  Sol  will  soon  ascend  his  peerless  throne, 

And  ye  night-weary  guards  may  take  your  leave  : 

In  dazzling  itate  he  joys  to  rule  alone 

Till  Luna  calls  her  court  at  curfewed  eve — 

Luna,  who  for  Endymion  nightly  glows, 

And  wakes  her  stellar  train  from  day-repose." 

All  things  considered,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Dr  Bridges  and  the  other  major 
poets  for  omitting  to  subscribe  their  names  to  this  somewhat  absurd  undertaking. 
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LAUREATE'S  BAYS 

IN  our  June  number  we  expressed  an  opinion  that  with  the  decease  of 
Mr  Alfred  Austin  the  Poet  Laureateship  would  be  abolished.  Several  of 
our  readers  have  objected.  We  must  admit  that  what  we  offered  as  an 
opinion  amounted,  in  faCt,  to  the  expression  of  a  strong  hope,  based  on  the 
conviftion  that  officialdom  is  incompatible  with  poetry.  In  most  instances 
it  is  fatal  for  a  poet  to  assume  the  role  or  appellation  of  man  of  letters,  or  for 
any  artist  officially  to  represent  his  art.  We  would  have  preferred  the 
abolition  of  the  official  laureateship,  and,  after  a  dignified  interval,  the 
election  of  a  prince  of  poets,  chosen,  for  preference,  by  and  among  those 
actually  interested  in  the  art  of  poetry,  an  entirely  unofficial  person,  elected 
as  a  sign  of  recognition,  without  obligation  or  responsibility,  a  representa- 
tive of  his  period,  a  minstrel  of  the  nation,  as  Paul  Fort  in  France.  But  since 
this  was  not  to  be,  we  greet  and  praise  the  selection  of  Robert  Bridges, 
deeming,  nevertheless,  the  honour  far  greater  to  the  post  by  his  acceptance 
of  it,  than  to  him  by  his  selection.  We  are  grateful  for  the  faCt  that  the 
choice  is  entirely  non-political ;  we  learn  that  it  is  on  the  whole  popular. 
Ultimately  it  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  our  own  proposition.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Dr  Bridges  (unless  by  chance)  will  write  any  ceremonial  odes  in 
praise  of  royal  or  national  events  and  institutions ;  we  cannot  imagine  that 
it  has  even  occurred  to  the  King  or  Cabinet  to  read  his  poems,  still  less  his 
plays.  How  appalling  if  the  choice  had  fallen  on  Kipling  !  Robert  Bridges  is 
a  true  representative  of  poetry,  of  beauty  as  revealed  in  poetry.  The  benefit 
to  the  public  by  his  selection  consists  in  the  f  aCt  that  its  attention  is  thereby 
drawn  to  his  poems.  It  is  taught  its  imperialism  with  sufficient  impressive- 
ness,  if  without  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  in  the 
halls,  and  on  the  cinematograph.  The  revelation  of  beauty  is  the  first 
benefit  a  nation  can  receive.  However  inaccessible  the  poetry  of  Dr  Bridges 
be  to  the  average  intellect,  its  influence  of  beauty  will  inevitably  filter 
through  many  channels  into  the  public  consciousness. 
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POETRY  IN    'THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW 

THE  following  verses  are  taken  from  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Mermaid  " 
by  Mr  Stephen  Southwold,  which  appeared  in  The  English  Review  for 
July  : 

One  day  upon  the  golden  sands, 
Beneath  the  shining  summer  sun, 
I  lay  and  idly  watched  the  waves, 
Tired  out  with  all  my  noisy  fun. 

I  heard  the  little  wavelets  plash, 
And  murmur  on  the  pebbled  shore  ; 
The  great  sea  sang  to  me  that  day 
As  it  had  never  sang  before. 

(Sang  in  the  last  line  is  not  our  misprint.) 

And  these  from  "  Dream  Days  "  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  number  : 

I  lay  in  the  meadow  one  summer  day, 
Hot  from  the  sun  and  tired  of  play  ; 
And  I  watched  the  blue  of  the  sky  o'erhead, 
As  I  stretched  my  legs  on  my  grassy  bed. 

I  rose  to  follow  my  tiny  guide, 
And  woke  .  . .  there  was  no  one  at  my  side  ; 
The  voice  that  had  brought  my  dream  to  pas* 
Was  the  wind  as  it  whispered  through  the  grass. 

We  are  in  no  fear  of  doing  injustice  to  the  poems  by  quotation,  for  almost 
any  other  verses  are  as  bad  as  these.  "  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  "  by  Herbert  E. 
Palmer,  in  the  same  number,  is  surely  also  a  disgrace  to  any  periodical  that 
purports  to  represent  the  best  literature.  We  ourselves,  we  confess,  have 
made  mistakes,  but  none,  we  hope,  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Editor  of  The 
English  Review  on  this  inauspicious  occasion.  We  would  remind  The  English 
Review  of  the  public  responsibility  of  its  reputation,  and  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  print  any  poetry  at  all  than  to  approach  a 
wavering  public  with  verses  which  may  disgust  it  into  withdrawing  its 
attention  from  the  real  poetry  of  modern  England. 
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NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OUR  readers  will  notice  the  absence  in  this  number  of  the  usual  "  Dra- 
matic Chronicle  "  by  Mr  Gilbert  Cannan.  Mr  Cannan  proposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  number,  to  attempt  a  forecast  of  the 
English  theatre  of  the  future,  but  most  unfortunately  he  was  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  completing  his  article  in  time  for  press. 

We  are  publishing  a  poem  entitled  "  Foreword  to  the  Book  of  Anrep," 
and  are  on  this  occasion  departing  from  our  usual  principles  by  producing 
it  in  decorative  form.  This  has  been  done  at  the  express  desire  of  the  author, 
who  wishes  to  preserve  in  the  representation  of  his  work  that  unity  of  idea, 
literary  and  plastic,  inherent  in  its  conception.  We  ourselves  esteem  the 
poem  a  sufficient  entity  in  itself,  and  our  normal  course  would  have  been  to 
produce  it  without  typographical  or  interpretative  decoration.  The  author, 
however,  is  inexorable,  and  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  placing  his 
work  before  our  readers,  we  have  acceded  to  his  wishes. 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  unfortunately  too  late  to  report  in  this 
number,  the  Editor  had  an  interview  of  several  hours'  duration  with  Signer 
Marinetti  in  Milan.  The  leader  of  the  Italian  Futurist  Movement  expressed 
his  intention  of  visiting  England  on  a  campaign  of  active  propaganda  next 
November.  Signer  Marinetti  will  make  one  of  his  first  public  appearances 
at  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  where  he  will  read  a  series  of  new  poems  of  his  own. 
The  date  will  be  announced  in  the  November  list  of  readings. 

According  to  the  custom  initiated  in  the  periodical  by  which  we  were 
represented  last  year,  The  Poetry  Review,  the  December  number  of  POETRY 
AND  DRAMA  will  be  principally  devoted  to  the  publication  of  verse,  the 
amount  of  prose  being  diminished  in  order  that  the  poetry  section  may  be 
enlarged  to  fifty  or  sixty  pages.  It  is  thus  hoped  adequately  to  represent  the 
work  of  a  large  number  of  the  lesser  and  better  known  contemporary 
English  poets. 

fl  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  is  published  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  35,  Devon- 
shire Street,  Theobalds  Road,  London,  W.C.,  quarterly  on  March  15, 
June  15,  September  15,  and  December  15. 

1T  Copies  are  procurable  through  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 

fl  The  Annual  Subscription  is  IDS.  6d.  post  free  to  all  countries. 

f  Outside  contributions  are  considered,  and  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to 
return  all  declined  MSS.  if  typewritten  and  accompanied  by  stamped 
and  addressed  envelopes. 
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FOREWORD  TO  THE 

BOOKoFANREP. 


IN   THE    END   GOD    SPAKE   i  \E  ,    WHO 
ARE    MY    HOSTS    AND    MY    HERDS    ,    THE 
HERDSMEN     THEREOF    .     AND    YE    WAY- 
WARD ,  GATHER  YOURSELVES  TO  HEAR   MY 
WORD  ,  THAT    I   MAKE   KNOWN   UNTO  ALL  . 

HERETOFOR    MY    G»OST     I    GAVE     UNTO 
YOU    IN    PLEDGE    ,    AS    IN    YOUR    BE- 
HOOF —  MY    LIKENESS    .    NOW    YOU 
SHALL    NO    MORE   WITHHOLD    MY   OWN. 

COME    UP   THE  STEPS    AND    BLOW   INTO 
MY  HANDS  ,   FOR 
THE  HOUR    OF    MY 
ABIDING     IS     GONE    . 

MY  BREATH  KINDLES  NO  MORE  UPON 
THE  EARTH  ,  BUT  SMOKES  ,  AND  IN  THE 
STEAD  OF  MY  GARDENS  .  ARE  WASTES  . 
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I    WILL    LIFT    MY   FOREHEAD   FROM   OFF   THE 
EARTH    AND    WITHDRAW    MY    HEELS    FROM 
THE  STONY  BUTTRESSES  ,  MY  EAR  MOREOVER 
SHALL  BE  WITH- 
OUT  THE   REACH 
OF  YOUR  CRY  . 

THE   EARTH    WILL  BE   BEHIND   MY  BACK  , 
AND    THE     SEAT    ,    WHERE     I    WAS 
WONT    TO    BE    ,    BE    OVERGROWN  , 
FOR   I   HAVE    COME  TO    LOVE   THE   QCEAN  . 

THY   WORD    IS    DONE   ,    O    L.ORD  ,    AND 
AS   FOR    ME   ,    I    SHALL    NOT  STEAL 
THY  GOODS  .  MOSS   IS   ON  THE  CHURCH 
FLOORS   ;  MOTH    IN  THE  CHESTS  ;   MICE  IN 
THE  SHRINE  ,  AND  I  ,  THE  CHURCHMAN  ,  AM 
BEGGARED  .     I    WILL    PUT    OFF   MY   GARB 
AND  ,  TAKING  A  SHEPHERD'S  PIPE  ,  WILL  GO  . 

I   GLADDENED  MY  WAY  WITH  GAMES  AND 
DANCING.    OH    »  WHAT 
IS  GOOD   IF  NOT  THIS  ! 

SO   ,    LAUGHING    AND 
WITHOUT  AWE  ,  I  STRODE 
INTO  THE  WOOD  ,  WHERE  ONCE  WALKED 
THE  WREATHED  LEADER  *  .   LET  ME  GIVE  PRAISE 

-X-  DANTE. 
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TO  HIM  .  IN  HIS  NAME  I  BEGAN  TO  LEAP  • 
FLINGING  HIGH  MY  KNEES  .  pLOW  SWEAT  ! 
SHAKE  O  BEARD  !  SHRILL  MY  PIPE! 


IN    THE    MIDST    OF    THE    WOOD    WERE 
HARLOTS . 
THEY  LAY 
UNDER   THE 
BUSHES  LIKE  WAIFS  ,  AND  FEARLESSLY 
THEY  CALLED  ME  TO  LIE  WITH  THEM  . 

UNWISELY  I  FONDLED  THE  YOUNG 
WENCHES  .   FULL  OF  CRAFTY  SKILL 
AND  GREED  WERE 
THEY  ,  WHEEDLING  ME  I 
ONE  AFTER  THE  OTHER  , 
THE   WHILE   I  WAS   FULL  OF  TRUST 


THE    BITCHES    RENT    THE    TAME    RABBIT  . 
•GIVE   ME  THY  ARMS  ,  THOU   HAST 
GAMED   WITH   ME!*    4AND    TO    ME 
GIVE  A  LEG!*    «AND  TO   ME,   LIKEWISE.* 

WOE  is  ME  i  FANGED  SHE-WOLVES  ! 
THEY  HAVE  SCATTERED  ABROAD  THE 

GNASHING  THEIR  TEETH  ,    WHEREAFTER  THEY 
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LEFT    ME    GOING    DOWN    TO    MY    DEATH   ,    AND 
HOARSELY  LAUGHED  ,  GIBING  EACH  OTHER  . 


SUCH    WERE    THE   SMARTS   ,   THAT   I   CAME 
TO  HATE  ALL  LOVE'S  SWEETNESS  .    MURK 
ON  YOU  ,  FOUL-MOUTHED   WHORES, 
BALE  ,  BOILS  AND  SCAB  ,  WITHERING  AND  ROT  ! 

TTlKE   A   CART  WITHOUT  WHEELS  OR  SHAFT  , 

WOE   IS   UNTO   ME  :  ONLY 

m  4 A    BELLY   AND     HEAD   , 

SPURTING  BLOOD  !    COLD  CLOUDS 

LIKE  BLACK  SLUGS  DRAG   MY  HAIR  WITH  THEIR 

SLIME  .    SORROW  AND  DUSK  STAND  ABOUT  ME  . 


IN  THOSE  DAYS  ON  A  CRAGGY  HILL  NEAR 
THE  WOOD  LIVED  ONE  ,  WISE  ,  OF  GREAT 
YEARS  ,  OUT  OF  THE  WAYS 
OF  MEN  .   FOLK  CALLED  HIM 
THE  STONE-MAN  ,  HOWBEIT  HE 
WAS  OF  A  KIND  HEART  .  T«E 
OLD  MAN  HEARD  THE  SHRIEKS  OF  THE  WRETCH 
AND  WENT  DOWN  FROM  HIS  LORN  WASTES  . 

THE  WAY   WAS 
STEEP  AND  ROUGH  . 
AND    HAVING 
FOUND  THE  YOUTH  ,  HE  BENT  OVER  HIM 
AND  WONDERED  AT  HIS  MAIMED  BODY  . 
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UCH   AN  ONE 
j  SEEK  »  HE  SAID  , 
TOOK    HIM    IN 
HIS    ARMS   AND    CAR- 
RIED     HIM      UNTO 


HIS      DWELLING 


HERE  THE  YOUTH  LAY  SPEECHLESS  ,  AND  THE 
OLD  MAN  SOOTHED  AND  TALKED  TO  HIM  , 


WEAKNESS  ,  OH  ,  CRIPPLING  WEAKNESS  ! 
MY  TONGUE   IS  FOR  AN  ARM  AND  MY 
CHEEKS  ARE  MY  FEELERS   .     MY   EYES 
STILL   HAVE  SIGHT  AND   MY 
EARS   ARE   NOT    DEAF   ,   BUT 
WHEREFOR  SHOULD   I   SEE  , 
IF  I    CANNOT   TAKE  ,  WHEREFOR   SHOULD   I 
HEAR  ,  IF  I  MAY  NOT  WALK  AFTER  THE  CALL  ? 


FATHER  ,  THOU  HAST  ARMS  AND  LEGS  , 
BUT  THOU  STANDEST  STILL  ;  THY 
SIGHT    IS  STONY  AND   THY  ARMS 
ALOFT  .  FATHER,  WILT  THOU  NOT  HEARKEN 
UNTO  ME  ?  OR  HAS  MY  SCREAM  BECOME 
WEAKENED  ? 
OR  DIDST  THOU 
DOOM    ME   TO 
MOURN  ?  WHAT  ART  THOU  ABOUT  ,  FATHER  ? 
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THEN  SAID  THE  OLD  MAN  :   «  I  LISTEN  .  » 
TO    WHAT    DOST    THOU    LISTEN    ?     THE 
BIRDS     HAVE    HUSHED    THEIR    TWITTER- 
ING   ,   THE  WIND   IS   FALLEN   ,  THE  RILL  DRIED 
UP  .    AND  SAID  THE  OLD  MAN  :  •  I  LISTEN  .  » 


I  KNOW  NOT  FOR  WHAT  TO  LISTEN  ,  OR  AM 
I    BECOME    DEAF   ?     MEAN- 
WHILE THE  OLD    MAN'S 
LOOK  LIGHTENED  ,  AND  HE  WENT 
DOWN    FROM    THE    CRAGS    INTO 
THE  HOLLOW  ,  BROUGHT  UP  WATER  IN  A 
PITCHER   ,    AND    SAID    :  «  DRINK   ;    IT   IS  HEAL- 
ING .  *    AND  WE  BOTH  DRANK  ,  AND  I  SLEPT  . 


BTTER  WERE  IT  NOT  TO  LIVE  .    STONES 
ON  THE  LOWLANDS  LIE  STILL  ,  BUT  HERE  , 
DOWN  THE  SLOPES  ,  THEY  BOUND  AND  I 
CANNOT  .    THEN  THE  OLD  MAN  LAID 
HIS  HANDS  ON  MY  CHEEKS  AND  STILLED 
ME  ,  AND  I  GAVE  THANKS  UNTO  HIM  : 

WHEREON  HE  SAID  :  '  W  I  N  G  S 
SHALL  BE  GIVEN  UNTO  THEE  ,  AND 
STRENGTH  TO  UNFOLD 
THEM  ;  BUT  NOT   BEFORE 
THOU  SHALT  OWN  MY   HEART  . 

6 
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THOU   HAST  SQUANDERED   THY  LIMBS  AND 
OVER  THEM  I  HAVE  NO  SWAY  . 
BUT  WINGS  SHALL  I  GIVE 
UNTO  THEE  ,  AND  HIGHER  THAN  THE 
DAYSPRING  SHALT  THOU  FLY  I  SAY  .  '    I  KISSED 
THE  HAND  OF  MY  FATHER  ,  AS  A  WELL-MINDED 
SON  5  BUT  IN  THOSE  DAYS  MEN  COULD  NOT  FLY  . 

A  MORNING  I  WAS  CHEERED  BY  HIS  LAUGH- 
TER ABOVE  ME  , 
AND  GREETED 
HIM  ,  AND   HE  SAID    i 
•  GOOD  DAY  ,  MY  SON  .  » 

FATHER  ,  WOULD  I  SCORN  THY  WORD  ?  THOU  ART 

GREAT  IN  MY  SIGHT  .  LIMBLESS  ,  I  YET  SHALL  FLY  . 
AND  BETWEEN  DEATH  AND  ME  THOU  HAST  RAISED 
A  WALL  .  NOT  I  WILL  FORSWEAR  THEE  .  JHY 
KNEES  ARE  MY  HOUSE  AND  THY  FEET  MY  PILLOW  . 

AD  THE  OLD  MAN  SAID  :  •  JHOU  SHALT  BE 
MY  FOLLOWER  AND  I  WILL  BEQUEATH 
UNTO  THEE  MY  HEART  .•  WHERE- 
UPON HE  PULLED  THE  STONE  FROM  THE  NARROW 
DOOR  ,  TOOK    ME  IN  HIS  ARMS  LIKE  A  CHILD  , 
AND    CARRIED    ME    UNDERGROUND  . 
AND  WHEN  HE  CAME  TO  THE  BOTTOM 
OF  THE  HOLLOW  x  «  HERE  ,  •  HE  SAID  . 

AND  I  ASKED  i  WHERE  ARE  WE  ,  FATHER  ? 
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THEN  THE  OLD  MAN  MADE 
ANSWER  :  «  QNCE  I  HID 
MY  SOUL  IN  THIS  ROCK  ; 
SHE    WAS    TAKEN    THEREIN  , 
AND  I  LOST  HER  .  WlTH  RIVING  AND  TOIL  I 
REACHED  HER  .    LO    !   I   WON  MY  SOUL  AND 
SETTLED  IN  HER  ,  AS   IN  A  STRONGHOLD  .» 

HE  LIFTED   HIS  HANDS  TOWARDS  THE 
WALLS  OF  THE  HOLLOW  AND  SAID  :  •  MY 
SON  ,  HERE  IS  MY  SOUL  ;  THOU  ART  IN 
HER  AND  SHE  AVOWS  THEE  .  THIS  IS  THY  HOUSE  .  » 


THE  AIR  IN  THE  HOLLOW  WAS  CLEAR  AND 
WATER   DID 
WETTEN   THE 
STONES  .    A  WELL 
WAS   IN  THE    DEPTH 
OF  THE  GROUND  . 
AND    HE    SAID    :   «  BEHOLD  ,  •  AND  SHOWED  ME 
GHOSTLY  WEALTHS   ,  FOR  THE  ABODE  WAS 
WIDE   AND    FULL  ,  AS  THE  A«K  OF  OLD  . 


AD  HE  SAID  :  •  ALL  THESE  ARE  BONDED  UNTO 
THEE  .    TO  EACH  THING  IS  ROOM  BEFITT- 
ING  .  ALL  ARE  FOUND 
AND    HUSBANDED  .    QNL 
THE  BIRD  IS  UNREACHED 
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NOW  THE  BIRD  IS  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
SOUL  ,  FOR  IT  SINGS  AND  FLIES .»  IN  VERY 
DEED  THE  ROOF  ABOVE  US  WAS  BARE  . 


AD  I  SAID  :  -THOU  HAST  FOUND.  AND  I 
HAVE  LOST  .  FOR  I  WAS  A  WAITER  ON 
GOD  ,  BUT  THE  LORD  WENT  FORTH 
AND  ,  AS  FOR  MY  LIMBS  ,  I  DID  WASTE  THEM  . 
TO  WHAT  END  ARE  THY  GOODS  SINCE  I 
AM  NOT  GREEDY  ?•  AND  SAID  THE  OLD 
MAN  i  •  THOU  ART  MY  CHOSEN  SON  .  • 
•I  AM  NO  SON  TO  THEE  ,  FOR  IN  ME  IS 
NOTHING  BUT  ANGER,,. NAUGHT  BUT  SHAME!* 

HERETO  THE  OLD  MAN  SAID  t  •  SON  ,  MAKE 
CLEAN  THY  HEART  WITH  PRAYER.* 
•WHAT  SAYEST 

THOU  ,  OLD  MAN  !    pOR  IT 

IS    SHOWN     UNTO     THEE 

THAT  THE  LORD  WENT  ASIDE  FROM  THE  EARTH 
AND  HIS  YARD  IS  OVERGROWN  .  THE  BARGAIN 
IS  BROKEN  AND  THE  ENDS  OF  IT  ARE  UNDONE  . 
AND  HOW  MIGHT  WE  PRAY  IF  QOD  LEFT  US  ?  •• 

THEN  SAID  THE  OLD  MAN  t  •  p.OOL  ,  IN  TRUTH 
I  SAY  UNTO  THEE  . 
NOT  IN  GOD,  BUT  IN 
THE  HEART  ARE  PRAYERS 

'9 
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FORE  AND  THE  REAR  THEREOF  ,  THE  AIM  AND 
THE  END  ,  EVEN  AS  HUNGER  MIRTH  AND  LUST  . 

PRAYER  IS  NOT  THE  BEGGING 
WAIL  OF  A  SLAVE  ,  BUT  THE 
LEAPING  MOOD  OF  THE  SOUL 
AND  THE  CLIMB  OF  THOUGHTS  , 
OH  ,  HARVEST  OF  THE  HEART    !    BREATH   THOU 
DEEPLY    AND    HOLY   MIRTH    WILL   FILL   THEE  .  » 
AND  I  SAID.:  «I  KNOW  NOT  ,  MY  FATHER  .  » 

t 

THOU   ART  SICK  AND   I  WILL  MAKE  THEE 
SOUND  .  BEHOLD  ,  I  WILL  CARRY  THEE  IN 
MY  ARMS  DOWN  TO  THE  EDGE 
OF  THE  POOL  .  FEAR  NOT  ,  LOOK 
INTO  THE  WATER  .  SEEST  THOU  THE 
WOMB  OF  THE  EARTH  ?  •  I  DO  NOT  ,  •  {  SAID  .  * 
LO  f  DRINK  OF  THE  WATER  .  »  AND  FROM  HIS 
OWN  HANDS  THE  OLD  MAN  GAVE  ME  TO  DRINK  . 

B,ACK  WAS  THE  WATER  ,  BUT  IN  HIS 
HANDS  IT  WAS  CLEAR  AS  THE  VERY 
SKY.  AND  ,  HAVING  PRUNK  ,  I 
SAID  :  «YET  I  KNOW  NOT  ,  MY  FATHER  «* 
AND  HE  SAID  :«FOR  THERE  is  NO  GODHEAD 

IN  THEE  ,  NOR  SEEING  IN  THY  EYES  . 
BUT  THE  GLOW  OF  MY  HEART  SHALL 
LIGHT  THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  WELL  .  »  SQ 
SAYING  ,  HE  CARRIED  ME  OUT  FROM  THENCE 
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THE  DAY  WAS  BRIGHT  AND  WINDY 
AND  THE  LEAVES  LIFTED  AND 
DANCED  ,  AS  IT  WERE  A  THRONG 
OF  FEET  .    WOE  ,  WOE  IS  ME  THE  LACK  OF 

FEET  i  BETTER  WERE  IT  NOT  TO  LIVE  ! 
THEN  SAID  THE  OLD  MAN  t  «YET  A' LITTLE 

WHILE  AND  I  MUST  DIE  .  I  AM  OLD  ,  BUT 
THOU  WILT  BE  THE  LONGABIDING  OFFSPRING 
OF  MY  HEART  AND  THE  DOER  OF  MY  BEHESTS  . 


THUS  SHALL  IT  BE  .     AT  DAWN   OF    DAY 
WILL  I  TAKE  OUT  MY  HEART  .  JNTO  IT 
SHALT  THOU  SET  THY  TEETH  ,  I  AM 
THY  HEALER  .  CAST  THE  HALF  OF  IT 
INTO  YONDER  WELL  .    NOW  HE  , 
THAT  EATETH  OF  MY  HEART  ,  SHALL 
BE  FILLED  WITH  GLADNESS  AND  PRAYING 
THESE  ARE  THE  ROOT  AND  NAVEL  OF  LIFE  .  AND 
WHOSOEVER  DRINKETH  OF  THE  WELL  ,  TO  HIM 
SHALL  HAPPEN  LIKEWISE  .  •  I  LISTENED  AND  WEPT  . 

CHILD  WEEP  NOT  ,  FOR  THY  JOY  WILL 
NOT  END  .  SET  NOT  THY  PRAYERS  UPON 
GOD  ,  FOR  ,  BEHOLD  ,  IT  BEHOVES  NO  GOD 
FOR  GLADNESS,  NOR  FOR  PRAYERS, 
BUT  THE  HIGHTENING  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  STIRRING  OF  THE  SMILING  SOUL  . 

II 
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THESE    SHALL    BE    GIVEN   TO    THEE    AND 
UNTO  HIM  THAT  DRINKETH  OF  THE 
WELL  ,  FOR  LO  !   IT  IS  MY 
WELL   AND    MY    HEART    IS    FILLED 
WITH    GLEE  !  •     MEANWHILE   MY 
EYES  DID  CRY  ,  TEARS  STREAMING  INTO  MY  EARS 


CHILD   WEEP   NOT  ,   THOU    SHALT   EAT   OF 
MY  BODY  ,  WHILE  IT  IS   LIVING  ,  AND  IT 
WILL  DWELL  IN  THE  SHELTER  OF  THY 
BREAST  .    RUT    THAT    WHICH    IS    DEAD   IS    THE 
SHARE  OF  FISHES  .   IN  THY  HEART  SHALL  BANNERS 
BE  LIFTED  ,   AND  THOU  SHALT  LEAD  THY 
WAY    AFTER    THEM    AND 
SHALT    FLY   HIGHER  THAN 
THE  MORNING  .    ALBEIT  I 
DID    TAKE    THEE    HELPLESS  . 


CHILD    WEEP    NOT    ,    THY    BROW  WILL    BE 
WREATHED  WITH  HYMN  AND  SONG  ,  AND 
THY    EYES    WILL  BEHOLD    THE    WOMB 
OP  THE   EARTH    ,   THY   BREATH    MORE- 
OVER WILL  BRING    FORTH   LAYS  .  » 

I  WEPT  BITTERLY  ,  FOR  I  HAD 
BUT  ONE  HELPER  IN  MY  WRETCH- 
EDNESS AND  HE  FORSAKES  ME  . 
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THE  OLD   MAN   SAID    :   «NOW.» 
HERE    A    BLACK    WING    LIFTED 
IN  THE  SKY  AND  CLOTHED   ME  .     _ 
IN    THE    MORNING  THE   OLD   MAN    BROUGHT 
HIS  HEART  IN   HIS  HANDS  ,  AND  SAID  :  ,  •  £AT  , 
MY  CHILD  .  •    BUT  I  SHOVED  MY  HEAD  AGAINST 
HIS  KNEES  AND  SWALLOWED  TEARS  AND  SPITTLE  . 


SEEING    ME  THE   OLD   MAN   JEERED    :    • 
HEART  I  YIELD  UNTO  THEE  ;  THOU  WOULDST 
NOT  OF   IT  MAYHAP  ?    \S  IT  NOT  A  BOON 
UNTO  THEE  ?  *    HE  OPENED   MY   LIPS  AND  , 
HAVING  SET  THE  HEART  ,  SHUT  MY  JAWS  .    T»EN 
I    BIT    INTO    THE    HEART    AND 
INTO  THE   FIERY  BLOOD  AND  HIS 
HANDS  DWELLED  ON  MY  MOUTH  . 

HEREAFTER  THE  OLD  MAN  FELL  BACK  , 
FLUNG  WIDE  HIS  ARMS  ,  AND  BOWED  HIS 
HEAD  .  •  FATHER  f  FATHER  ,  WHY 

DOST  THOU  NOT  ANSWER  ?  Js  MY  SCREAM 
GROWN  WEAK  ?  WHAT  ART  THOU  ABOUT  , 
FATHER  ?  »  AND  HE  SAID  :  •  I  LISTEN  .  • 

• 

TELL   ME  AT  LAST  ,  TO  WHAT 
MORE    SHOULD    WE    LISTEN   ? 
FOR  WE  HAVE   HEARD  THE 
WIND  ,  AND  THE  MORNING  ,  AND  THE  SQUIRREL  .  • 

13 
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THE  OLD  MAN  SAID  :  • 
GODLY  SWEETNESS  f  I 
LISTEN  AND  I  AM  EM- 
BODIED IN  THE  WORLD  .  • 


AD  ,  BENDING  TO  ME  ,  HE  SAID  :  *  WEAL 
AND    WELFARE    ARE    OVER    THY    HEAD  . 
AGAIN  I  SAY  UNTO  THEE  :  MY  HEART 
SHALL  BEAR  THEE  HIGHER  THAN  THE  SUN  ,  AND 
THOU  SHALT  STAND  ON  THE  THRESHOLD  .  » 
SO  SAYING  ,  HE  SANK  DOWN  AND  BECAME 
STILL  .    GREAT  WAS   MY  SORROW. 


A  READY  THE  MOON  HAD 
WANED  ,  WHEN  MY  BODY 
GREW  LIGHT  ,  AND  I  DRIED 
MY  TEARS  .  MY  HEART  MOREOVER 
KINDLED, AS  IT WEREA  BURNING  BUSH. 
IN  THE  SAME  WHILE  FOUR  WINGS  SPRANG  FROM 
MY  SHOULDERS  .  I  SPREAD  THEM  AND  I  WAS 
SEEN  IN  THE  EVENING  SKY  .  N  THE  BOSOM 
OF  THE  EARTH  LAY 
THE  OLD  MAN  ,  AND 
PRAYERS  ON  MY  HEART  . 
MY  EYES  OPENED  . 
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OH  ,  YOU  WHOLESOMENESS  OF  RAYS  , 
HANG  UPON  MY  LIPS  !    YE  BREATH 
AND   STILLNESS  ,   NOW  STREAM 
THROUGH   MY  WINGS   .    WlNGS  OF  MINE 
I  STRETCH   OUT  ,  AS  THE   HALTING 
SWIMMER  DOTH  HIS  ARMS  .    EVENING  OF  GLAD- 
NESS AND  EASE  — MY  OPENED  BED  .     pAR  BELOW 
ME  IS  THE  TIRED  BIRD  .    YE    BELLS    OF   MY 
HEART  ,  CHIME  THE  SONG  OF  FULFILMENT  ! 

AfAVE  WAS  IN  MY  HEART  AND  AS  IT  WERE 
A  TIDE  .    NOW  DO  MY  LIPS  BREATHE 
FORTH    THE    EVENING    LAY  .     RAPTURE 
AND  LIGHT   SHUT 
MY    EYELIDS  . 
WAS  HIS  WORD  FUL- 
FILLED .     I  ROSE  HIGHER  THAN  THE  SHAFTS 
OF  LIGHT  ,  FURTHER  THAN  THE  SHADOW  OF 
THE    EARTH    .     ABOUT    I    WENT    AND    CAME 
BACK  .    THOU  ART  GREAT,  MY  FATHER  ! 

I  ALIGHTED  WHERE  HE  LAY  ,  PUT  MY  WINGS 
UPON    HIS   EYES   ,    AND    WITH    KISSES    FELL 
ABOUT  HIS  FEET  ,  LIKE  A  HOUND  .   WlTH  TWO 
WINGS  I  SHROUDED  HIM  ,  AND   ON  TWO    I  FLEW 
ASIDE  AND  BURIED  HIM  IN  THE  DEEP 
WELL  .  AND  FORTHWITH  THE  BLACK 
WATER  BECAME  CLEAR  AND  GREEN  , 
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THEN  DID  I  SEE  DEEPLY. 
THE  WATER  POUR- 
ED THROUGH   MY  LIPS 
AND  I  WAS  FILLED  WITH  BLISS  . 
LIKE  A  WHITE  CLOUD  ON  THE  BOTTOM  THE  OLD 
MAN  LAY  .    AS  I  RAISED  MY  HEAD  ,  I  SAW  THAT 
THE  WALLS   WERE   BARE  OF  THEIR  RICHES  . 

BIT  FIRST  AMONG  THESE  ,  HIS  HEART  , 
WHEREOF  I  DID  EAT  ,  LIVES  IN  MY  MOUTH 
AND  IN  MY  BLOOD  .   THE  HALF  OF  IT  I  SANK 
INTO  THE  WELL  ,  AND  IT  FELL  UPON  THE  OLD  MAN'S 

BROW  .  THERE  DID  I  SEE  SLENDER  BUILDING  AND 

MYSTERIES  ,  EVEN  UNTO  THE  WOMB  OF  THE  EARTH  . 

DRAW  NEAR  AND  DRINK  OF  THE  WELL  ,  FOR 
EACH  OF  YOU  WHO  SHALL  MOISTEN  HIS 
LIPS  ,  EVEN  AS  I  DO  ,  SHALL  BE 
HELD  BY  JOY  .  pALL  AT  THE  WELL- 
HEAD ;  DIP  YOUR  HANDS  INTO  THE 
WATER  AND  ,  WHOSOEVER  YOU  ARE ,  PRAYERS  SHALL 
BE  IN  YOUR  HEARTS  ,  LIKE  THE  TIDE  AND  A  WAVE  . 
YOUR  THOUGHTS  WILL  BE  ENTWINED  WITH  SING- 
ING OF  SONGS  ,  AS  WITH  LAUREL  AND  MYRTLE  . 
IN  SOOTH  NOT  OF  THE  LORD  DO  I  SPEAK  ,  FOR  HE 
CAME  TO  LOVE  THE  QCEAN  ,  BUT  OF  THE  RIGHT 
AND  COMELY  DECKING  OF  YOUR  HEARTS  .  NOW 
I  ,  IN  THE  MEANWHILE  ,  MUST  TELL  ABROAD  , 
AT  HIS  BEHEST  ,  THAT  WHICH  IS  HIDDEN  . 

16 
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POEMS   BY   THE    ITALIAN 
FUTURISTS 

(Freely  rendered  into  English  by  Harold  Monro) 

HYMN  TO    THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE 
NEW    POETRY 

BEFORE  thee,  O  man,  before  thee  were  the  shadows, 
before  thee  the  vast  shadows  sailed  over  the  waters 
which  exist  no  more  in  story 
since  they  live  no  more  in  outline. 

If  thou  must  turn  round  to  number  the  backward  links  of  the  chain 
which  fastens  thy  thought  to  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  the  more  than  dead 
thou  wilt  only  lose  the  strong  thread  which  holds  thee  to  life. 
Cast  thy  song  then,  O  man,  through  dilated  lips 
on  the  wind  of  to-morrow  ! 

I  too  have  loved  women  and  ancient  graveyards  : 

Then  poetry  was 

to  sip  the  anaemic  and  delicate  gall  of  the  spirit 

along  the  large  open  pages  of  mouldering  tombstones 

in  some  necropolis,  safe  amid  perfumes  of  violets  and  of  memories 

and  the  tender  hair  of  dead  women 

such  things  as  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  and  felicitous  rhymes  to  the  mind. 

But  now  I  feel  a  new  sunlight  shining  upon  my  heart, 
and  a  marvellous  song  in  the  deep. 

Therefore  it  is  lovely  to  sing 
as  the  madman  sings 
who,  close  in  his  tiny  cell, 
uplifts  from  morning  till  evening 
the  sobbing  spring  of  his  soul 
and  casts  it 

in  a  rapturous  jet  to  his  brothers  the  stars. 

(16  lines  omitted) 
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And  this  poetry  is  daughter  of  the  wind  of  the  Alps, 
It  is  white  with  their  snow,  it  is  blue  from  their  sky,  it  is  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  sun. 

It  is  true  ;  not  reckoned  by  feet,  but  made  without  measure. 

like  the  freedom  of  Life  unincarnate 

or  like  the  adorable  Void. 

Hast  thou  ever  computed 

the  number  of  feet  to  the  scansion 

of  a  jagged  segment  of  lightning  ? 

How  many  cesuras 

break  the  beat  of  a  gust  of  the  wind  ? 

Love  only  that  rhythm 

by  which  I  can  wed  my  strong  heart  to  thy  heart,  to  the  heart  of  the  world. 

(22  lines  omitted) 
We  race. 
We  rise. 

We  must  sing  a  new  song  of  our  speed, 
We  must  chant  a  new  hymn  of  ascent. 

Soon  we  shall  make  ourselves  lungs  of  the  sponge  of  the  spaces 
and  wings  of  the  plumes  of  the  clouds. 
O  mankind  of  yesterday 
you  may  bury  a  spear  in  your  bosom  ! 
Born  is  the  race  that  shall  leave  you  behind 
by  a  leap  into  heaven,  the  men 
who  tread  you  like  ants,  and  crush. 

Follow  us  to  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  climb  to  our  airships ! 
Throw  up  your  sons  like  rubber  balls, 
No,  higher  !  Oh,  higher  !  And  send 
the  shout  of  your  rage  and  your  love  ! 
Salute  us  in  volleys  of  praise  and  of  death  ! 
For  life  is  becoming 
a  Vertigo. 
Will  you  have  yourselves,  sluggards  !  still  seated 

on  your  chairs,  carried  into  the  Heights  ? 

PAOLO  BUZZI 

[From  Fersi  Liberi] 
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AGAINST  THE  EARTH 

OH  the  Earth,  and  its  symmetry,  and  the  curves  of  its  geometry 
and  its  walk  of  a  lazy  donkey 
which,  blindfold,  drives  in  a  circle 
the  flaring  wheel  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  draws  for  evermore, 
adulterated  light  out  of  the  depth  of  space. . . . 
Oh  the  Earth  !  ...  Oh  the  Earth  ?  .  .  .  Alas,  the  nausea  of  living 
crouched  on  its  shoulders  :  we  are  like  performing  monkeys 
frilled  and  adorned  and  brought  to  the  fair. .  .  . 

But  thee,  Ocean,  liberator, 

I  love  with  unsatisfied  passion  .  .  . 

I  love  thee,  thou  only  path  that  can  lead  me  into  the  infinite. 

Thy  waves  rebound  so  close  toward  the  travelling  clouds, 

and  there  lies  so  slender  a  division 

between  the  All-blue  and  thy  own  blue 

that  the  pleasure  has  no  bounds  to  journey  forth  within  thy  arms 

without  any  pilot,  or  sail,  or  wooden  mast, 

swimming  even  if  one  may  ...  if  one  may  .  .  .  but  only  start 

to  the  deep  and  lovely  arc  of  the  wonderful  horizon 

quivering  over  the  far  distance.  .  .  . 

It  is  so  easy  to  go, 

sinking  and  drowning  in  delicate  silk 

of  thy  pathways,  toward  the  beyond  Beyond. 

Behold  already  all  the  sparkling  ships  of  Dream 

in  a  broad  line  sailing  !  .  .  . 

Behold  their  straining  masts,  brandished  like  the  lances 

of  a  camp  of  wild  barbarians  ! 

Behold  their  sails 
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bespattered  with  blood  and  with  scarlet  wine 
like  the  tablecloths  of  orgy  !  .  .  . 

Hurrah  !  let  us  dance,  O  my  beating  heart 

to  the  rolling  of  the  sea,  let  us  dance  ! 

The  voyages  are  many  that  my  heart  enjoins  me. 

I  am  drawn  to  pursue  all  the  wrecks  that  must  sink  .  .  . 

I  love,  I  will  possess  the  blown  rose  of  the  winds.  .  .  . 

The  sails  upon  the  sea,  the  clouds  of  the  sunset 

are  swelling  already  their  red  cheeks  of  archangels, 

and  blowing  great  blasts  of  war 

which  riddle  the  flimsy  echoes  and  cribble  them, 

So  that  at  last  I  may  sail  forth  against  the  Impossible 

in  the  dazzling  eddies  of  their  terrible  hurricanes. 

Whatever  do  I  see  in  that  far  confused  collision 

amid  hurtling  mounds  of  phosphor, 

and  the  knocking  and  tinkling  of  the  sharp-pointed  lightnings  ? 

A  great  mass  of  rock,  dusky  and  angular, 

rears  up  its  form  like  a  graceful  skeleton  .  .  . 

Its  summit  is  of  ivory ;  it  is  rounded, 

it  is  like  a  huge  skull ;  now  the  rays  of  the  moon 

fall  at  its  dark  feet,  shining  like  whetted  steel, 

or  such  as  a  sickle  all  covered  with  blood. 

It  is !  It  is  Death  of  the  legendary  scythe  ! 

It  is  Death  will  be  present 

at  the  solemn  embrace  I  will  dedicate,  Ocean, 

to  thy  rocks,  thy  only  fierce  tooth  of  destruction  .  .  . 

Destroy  !  destroy  !  destroy  !  .  .  . 

For  no  beauty  exists  but  alone  in  the  sound  of  this  savage  command 

which  is  keen  like  the  blade  of  a  guillotine, 

destroy  !  destroy  !  destroy  !  .  .  . 

Ocean,  swollen  with  hate  and  eternal  rancour, 
my  veins  shall  absorb  thy  madness  of  great  waters, 
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a  hundred  times  I  will  pass  thee 

through  their  numberless  entanglements, 

urging  on  thy  furious  hurry 

through  openings  that  shall  clutch  thee, 

in  exasperated  passion  of  my  eagerness  to  hold  thee, 

at  last  by  the  arteries  toward  my  keen  heart, 

toward  my  heart,  toward  my  heart,  which  entirely  consumes  thee. 

* 

Now  my  strong  heart  has  drained  thee, 

and  therefore  I  feel  thee  erect  and  effervescing 

through  my  innermost  organs  like  an  ebb  and  flow  of  fury, 

while  upright  I  stand  on  the  point  of  a  promontory 

defying  thy  wrath,  and  controlling  now 

my  cheeks  to  the  blow  of  thy  foam  sharp  as  teeth 

and  thy  fragments  of  rock. 

Ocean,  I  feel  thy  voice  howl  in  my  throat 

deep  down  in  my  throat  such  raving  commands 

as  the  pilots  yell,  enmuffied  in  hail, 

swathed  in  fog,  erect  at  the  helm, 

mid  the  contrary  shouts  of  the  wind  and  the  strangling  howls  of  despair, 

in  the  heart  of  the  tempest.  .  .  . 

Ocean,  I  feel  thy  voice  howl  in  my  throat 

in  the  deep  of  my  throat, 

the  curses  of  pilots  overturned  on  a  sudden, 

when  the  prow  in  mid-dream  rises  up  and  rears  high 

unbending  its  spine  in  great  leaps,  as  to  clamber 

the  winding  ascent  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 

I  feel  here,  in  my  bosom, 
the  battering  of  the  sails  thou  dost  swell, 
in  my  bones  is  the  crackling  of  the  mastage 
of  sailing  ships  moribund  rattling  in  death, 
with  the  throbbing  of  some  immense  organ, 
beneath  thy  ferocious  touch,  .  .  . 
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and  from  my  mouth  steams  forth 

the  bitter  salt  fog  of  thy  breathing. 

Leap,  leap,  thou  sea,  at  the  last  forth  from  the  deep  of  my  body, 

from  coast  unto  coast !  .  .  .    I  am  he 

who  has  driven  thee  forward,  O  sea,  toward  the  ultimate  terrible  carnage, 

toward  Destruction,  impossible  Destruction  !  .  .  . 

It  is  sounded — the  hour  of  the  shipwreck  of  earth. 

They  uprear  themselves  now,  the  great  beacons,  to  offer  their  treasure 

of  ephemeral  light.  .  .  .  They  have  searched  through  the  depths 

not  in  vain,  for  now  they  drag  up  from  the  waters 

resplendent  seaweeds  and  corals. 

These  are  the  luminous  bowels  of  the  earth, 

that  .they  offer  us  now  from  above  the  clouds, 

in  overflowing  handfuls.  .  .  . 

It  is  said — the  delight  of  it !  oh  the  deep  joy  ! — 

Thou  devourest  the  earth  bit  by  bit. 

And  who  will  declare  thou  hast  not  swallowed  up, 

To  appease  thy  grim  hate,  other  worlds  before  ours  ? 

I  will  swear  that  thou  hast  by  thy  hunger  eternal,  and  mine. 

I  believe  it  by  thy  heavy  silences 

when  thou  liest,  a  drunken  old  titan, 

tossed  down  here  from  the  uppermost  stories 

under  bared  scimitar  blades 

of  the  tropical  Suns  of  the  south  .  .  . 

Why  delayest  thou,  Ocean  ?  .  .  .  Oh  hasten  ! 
Oh  hasten,  devour  the  earth  ! 

Destroy  !  destroy  !  destroy  ! 

For  no  beauty  exists  but  alone  in  the  sound  of  this  terrible  word, 

This  shattering  word  like  a  hammer  of  Cyclops 

Destroy  !  destroy  !  destroy  ! 

F.  T.  MARINETTI 
[From  Distruzione    (1911)] 
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THE   CLOCK 

The  clock  is  recorder  of  the  time 
that  it  no  more. 

It  maria  off  the  hours  we  poor  men 
Surrender  as  gifts  to  death. 

From  VAJ.IMTINO  KOM 

TO  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room  where  I  sleep    . 
an  old  hanging  clock  has  been  fastened  some  time  ; 
one  of  those  very  old  clocks  that  are  wound 
by  a  chain  and  a  weight. 
For  a  while  I  wound  it 
out  of  a  whim  to  do  something, 
not  knowing  exaftly  for  certain 
if  the  cursed  thing  were  more  hateful 
ticking,  or  stopt  and  horribly  silent. 
But  now  since  a  very  long  while, 
very  long,  the  clock  works  no  more. 
I  observed  it  all  times  with  a  sneer, 
wishing  it  some  evil  end, 
malicious  chatterbox, 
some  very  evil  end. 

0  man,  all  ye  men, 

you  carry  a  watch  in  your  pockets  and  cannot  tell 
all  the  things  about  you  it  must  know, 
it  will  not  fail  to  record, 
and  will  not  ever  repeat. 

1  looked  at  the  clock  and  I  thought : 
Marker  of  time,  thou  knowst 

all  about  me,  tell  me  the  hour  at  which  I  shall  die. 
Is  it  two  ?     Is  it  five  ?     Is  it  three  ? 
One  minute  past  three  ?     Two  minutes  past  three  ? 
God  !  now  I  felt  myself  die, 
die  every  minute. 
In  the  face  of  that  vile  clock 
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I  heaped  and  I  hurled  all  my  rage, 

every  object  that  chanced  to  my  hand 

I  threw. 

Insults  and  spittle  and  lewdities, 

boots  and  shoes  and  inkpots. 

And  it  stopped,  and  it  stopped, 

and  it  stopped  at  six. 

At  the  moment  it  seemed 

that  now  I  was  free  of  it, 

now  it  might  beat  no  more, 

now  it  had  ceased  to  go. 

But  the  following  day 

from  the  stroke  of  that  hour, 

I  looked  at  the  clock, 

and  out  of  its  stern  immobility 

understood  it  was  six 

was  the  fated  hour 

beyond  any  escape. 

Every  day  I  was  doomed 

and  must  die  at  that  hour : 

that  hour  of  impending  sunset, 

or  of  the  Ave  Maria, 

or  first  of  the  coming  night, 

or  last  of  the  passing  day, 

six,  the  terrible  hour 

of  all  my  foreboding  nightmares. 

That  gradual  hour  of  twilight 

had  become  with  stern  precision 

my  hour  of  sepulchral  gloom. 

Now  in  my  desperation 

I  rushed  upon  the  timepiece, 

Disembowelled  it. 

Everything  I  scattered,  the  hands, 

its  infernal  and  fateful 

texture  of  cogwheels, 

all,  all  I  dispersed. 
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So  at  present  remains 
but  its  face  with  a  hole 
and  a  fragment  of  chain 
dangling  idle  and  useless 
from  where  it  is  fastened 
to  a  bit  of  a  wheel. 
Scraps  from  that  filthy  belly 
I  gutted  and  drew. 


0  men,  you  who  know  not  the  way  to  be  born, 
nor  are  even  aware  by  yourselves  how  to  die, 
you  cherish  so  dear  on  your  breast,  on  your  heart, 
that  machine  which  knows  that  hour  of  yours, 
and  it  will  not  tell  you,  and  every  day 

beats  it  out  on  your  bosom  :  you  notice  it  not. 

1  bless  that  wise  man  who  knows  his  hour  to  die 

and  I  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  can  kill  himself. 
Wherefore  do  I  wait  ? 

Do  I  wait  till  my  hairs  one  by  one  shall  fall  out. 
all  my  lovely  young  hair 
and  my  strong  shining  teeth  ? 
Wait  till  a  yellow  disease 
issue  from  some  comer, 
despoil  and  filthy  my  white  flesh 
and  hold  it  and  cover  it  over  ? 
Ah  it  is  lovely  to  die  with 
red  flowers  on  the  brow  unwithered  ! 
Alas  that  rose  most  vermilion, 
how  it  withers,  how  it  is  blown 
on  the  pale  cheek  and  white  forehead  ! 
Oh  from  the  highest  of  towers 
to  give  one's  self  up  to  delight  of  the  void, 
to  fall  into  space, 
leaving  only  one  stain 
of  crimson  behind  on  the  earth  ! 
And  thou  clock,  thou  foreknowing, 
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that  hour  is  inscribed  on  thy  visage, 

thou,  maintaining  thy  slow  pace, 

shalt  quietly  mark  it, 

quietly  pass  on. 

While  I  shall  not  know,  nor  guess  : 

it  was  that,  that  which  made  me  shiver, 

every  day  that  hour  which  went  by  unobserved, 

that  hour,  that  unknowable  hour. 

No  !  I  will  build  myself  up  a  tower  on  a  hill, 

the  most  high  in  the  world, 

all  its  bricks  shall  be  piled 

on  thy  minutes,  O  clock, 

and  will  mount  it  at  my  own  hour 

the  one  I  have  chosen. 

First  I  stand  still  to  hear  well  the  beating 

of  all  the  clocks  in  the  world, 

hearts  all  useless  and  vile, 

and  I  shout  to  thee  :  Clock,  now  mark,  for  I  spring 

Then  I  spring. 

Ha  !  I  heard  something  snap  ! 

It  was  thou,  great  fool,  thou  hast  signalled  the  hour 

believing  it  that  one  already. 

Ahahahahahah  ! 

No,  it  was  not  that  one, 

but  another  I  know  of,  I  ! 

Henceforth  it  is  I  who  command, 

and  I  will  diftate  the  moment  to  thee,  thou  base  clock. 

It  is  mine  to  find  in  my  throat, 

and  utter  out  of  my  belly 

the  most  mad,  most  obscene  bursts  of  laughter, 

the  unseemliest  jokes 

the  bitterest  howls  of  mockery, 

so  to  keep  thee  waiting  - 

another  five  minutes. 

ALDO  PALAZZESCHI 
[From  L1  Incendario\ 
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SONG  OF  THE  IMPRISONED 


FROM  THE  MONASTERIES 

* 

SWEET  is  the  lonely  life,  lived  in  God,  and  in  the  brotherhood  ; 
sweet  is  the  clean  white  cell,  and  the  garden  filled  with  roses, 
and  the  Christ  on  the  cross  who  calls  : — They  suffer,  they  suffer  who 

dwell  outside  in  the  world — 

and  a  skull  indeed  is  a  lovely,  a  gentle  and  happy  companion. 
Most  sweet  is  the  little  bell  in  the  tower,  which  beats  the  punctual  hours, 
beats  at  the  hour  of  lauds,  at  the  hour  of  supper,  at  the  hour  of  compline. 
Our  life  is  very  sweet  to  us  who  are  monks  with  long  pure  beards. 
Our  life  is  very  sweet  to  us  who  are  nuns  with  shorn  hair,  quite  pure. 
And  it  passes  away  before  our  placid  eyes 
secure  and  calm  as  the  sunlight  we  see  through  our  windows. 


FROM  THE  BROTHELS 

We  cannot  tell  if  this  life  be  beautiful  or  be  sad. 
Yesterday  my  fate  brought  me  abundant  delight  and  champagne. 
To-morrow  you  perhaps  will  rot  with  infernal  disease. 
By  day  we  hold  ourselves  pure  like  the  pupils  of  some  sacred  convent  ; 
We  embroider  in  patterns  of  lilies,  and  we  write  to  our  parents  at  home. 
To  one  who  comes  whom  we  may  love  we  bestow  the  love  of  calm  virgins. 
By  night  we  walk  naked  in  the  midst  among  men  ; 
but  we  wear  our  veils  of  lace. 

We  cannot  tell  why  they  should  scorn  us,  those  who  duett  eutside. 
But  there  still  are  some  poets  who  honour  us  now,  as  before, 
and  declare  we  are  priestesses  still  of  the  temple  and  vestals  of  Time. 
They,  we  believe,  would  hang  bells  on  our  houses 
of  gold  and  of  silver  that  should  peal  through  the  air,  giving  voice 
for  ever,  for  ever  at  large  across  the  whole  city. 
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FROM  THE  BARRACKS 

If  the  march  of  all  life  should  be  drilled  to  the  blare  of  a  trumpet 

we  believe  that  even  the  deaf  would  tear  out  the  drums  of  their  ears. 

We  are  soldiers  to  be  better  men,  and  we  shall  be  better 

because  we  are  nearly  all  good  even  now,  and  we  all  love  our  country. 

But  were  it  our  duty  to  march  every  day  in  public  places, 

among  the  howling  crowds,  in  the  end  we  should  hate  even  more  the  folk 

of  the  city. 

After  all,  it  is  fine  to  discharge  thick  volleys  among  packed  heads. 
We  are  strong  ;  we  are  strong  :  we  desire  to  test  the  beauty  of  strength. 
Then,  there  is  hunger.  We  also,  after  two  years,  shall  go  hungry,  we  also. 

FROM  THE  HOSPITALS 

Here  we  all  die  in  a  row.  It's  a  graveyard,  and  white  and  rigid, 

the  tombs  are  set  in  a  line  :  on  each  a  dead  man  is  dying. 

The  doftors  bring  an  unbearable  smell, 

only  the  nuns,  like  a  gift,  carry  their  faint  fumes  of  incense. 

It  is  autumn.  In  the  windows  the  trees  are  still  there  to  grieve  us 

with  an  agony  even  worse  than  our  own  sad  pains. 

For  we  know  well  enough  that  the  foliage  of  all  flesh  must  fall  and  the 

bones  will  remain. 

On  Sundays  the  crowd  comes  in  and  jostles  our  beds, 
like  the  graveyard  crowd,  and  it  spatters  its  mud  in  the  passage  between 

our  tombs 
and  brings  us  horrible  food  to  eat. 

FROM  THE  PRISONS 

We  are  not  to  blame.  We  have  only  obeyed  our  fates. 
Where  are  we  now  ?  Are  we  still  in  the  world  in  which  we  were  born  ? 
We  who  have  stolen  from  thieves  or  the  sons  of  thieves,  are  captured. 
Or  Fate  entered  our  arms  and  we  slew  ;  but  now  we  are  taken, 
and  we  shall  go  forth  no  more.  Oh,  might  we  but  die  as  of  old  ! 
Man,  will  you  not  understand  !  It  is  better,  is  better  to  die. 
Yes,  ours  are  the  fatal  heads  which  should  be  mown  from  their  trunks. 
It  is  well.  Make  a  pyramid  out  of  us  or  pave  your  roads  with  us. 
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Since  we  are  not  to  blame,  give  us,  give  us  the  joy  of  death, 

public  disgrace  in  the  open,  the  glorious  roar  of  the  crowd  at  dawn  ! 

Hatreds  are  hatched  here  in  prison  such  as  will  burst 

one  day  or  another  swift  among  men, 

like  the  arrows  of  Jupiter  out  of  a  tempest  sky. 

FROM  THE  ASYLUMS 

• 

We  are  the  astral  beings,  the  saints,  the  possessed  of  spirits  ; 

We  are  the  giddy  meteors  cut  off  from  the  atom,  Man  ; 

We  reflect  in  ourselves  the  shocks  of  systems  outside  the  orbit, 

we  breed  among  ourselves  the  race  of  universal  cataclysms. 

Come  among  us,  you  men,  that  we  may  tear  you  to  pieces  ! 

We  alone  are  a  cannibal  race. 

Were  there  not  bars  of  iron  and  gates  of  iron  with  double  keys, 

and  baths  they  give  us  which  drown  the  soul  almost  to  its  ultimate  breath, 

we  would  leap  from  the  windows,  and,  in  bounds,  would  pursue  you, 

spring  at  your  throats,  bite  and  tear  them,  like  wolves. 

We  were  conceived  in  the  green  passion  of  the  entrails, 

the  polluted  rivers  of  man  have  flowed  together  in  us, 

We  are  paying  the  price  for  the  chronic  delirium  of  the  universe. 

Men !  if  you  think  you  will  run  through  the  sky  as  you  run  on  the  earth 

or  the  sea, 

you  will  all  go  mad  ;  oh,  indeed,  it  is  certain  :  that  is  certain. 
Then  the  wise  laws  shall  be  those  we  ourselves  shall  dictate. 

FROM  THE  GRAVEYARDS 

We  are  the  most  recluse  of  all  the  recluse,  we  dead. 

There  was  even  no  one  at  all  who  desired  to  keep  us  on  earth. 

Might  not  the  living  have  thrown  us  head  foremost  into  the  ocean 

or  have  strung  us  up  to  balloons,  nevermore  to  return  ! 

They  assigned  us  rather  the  bolge  in  Hell,  Dante  gave  to  the  Pope  Boniface. 

O  come  in  the  dark  and  see  if  truly  the  flames  do  not  spurt ! 

We  are  the  most  silent  of  all  men,  yet  not  the  most  dead.  Believe  it. 

We  haunt  your  dreams  in  hosts  and  we  make  your  visions. 

The  earthquake — can  you  tell  ? — is  perhaps  our  convulsion  of  boredom. 

3°3 


The  day  is  at  hand  when  behind  every  door  in  the  gloom  of  your  houses 

you  shall  find  in  the  deep  of  the  evening  a  sentinel  skeleton  standing. 

Then  indeed  you  will  learn  to  load  us  all  on  the  pyre, 

And  the  world  will  be  lit  by  more  flame,  more  light,  more  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  O  living,  we  corpses  are  proud  of  our  cold  phosphorescence, 

of  our  pale  nocturnal  blooms,  with  fireflies  white  on  their  petals, 

and  of  the  mournful  lanterns  we  hold 

awaiting,  expecting  the  future  furnace  of  desolate  corpses. 

PAOLO  BUZZI 

[From  Aeroplani  (1908)] 


AGAINST  SYLLOGISMS 


T 


HE  wise  men  have  spoken.     What  of  that  ?  Their  science  is  vain. 


Watch  their  old  Syllogisms,  gawks  with  white  hair, 

in  what  flurry  they  stalk,  with  their  sage  pointed  caps 

which  flaunt  the  high  clouds ! 

O  look  at  their  Syllogisms,  whose  old  twisted  forms 

shaped  like  X,  can  be  opened  or  shut 

as  one  will — like  those  comfortable  stools 

borne  by  corpulent  sportsmen  under  their  arms. 

The  gawky  old  Syllogisms  dance  in  a  round, 
about  the  sweet  Truths  all  in  delicate  blue, 
who  are  giddy  and  shy,  so  must  close  their  wide  eyes. 

Ah !  Ah ! 

The  slim  graceful  Truths  like  shy  little  girls 
swoon  away  in  affright  at  the  touch  of  the  wise, 
and  are  gone  as  by  breath  of  a  spell 
leaving  only  gold  veils  in  the  stern  hands  behind. 

Ah !  Ah ! 

3°4 


Break,  lovely  waves  of  the  sea,  burst  your  crests 

in  a  vast  peal  of  laughter  right  up  to  the  stars ! 

May  your  glittering  laughter  crack 

the  vaults  of  silence  ! 

For  see  the  old  Syllogisms,  impotent  fools, 

white-haired,  bent  in  two,  lick  the  tracks  of  the  feet 

of  the  sweet  little  Truths  who  skip  past  them  uncaught. 

• 

As  for  me,  I  believe  in  nought  else  but  that  lighthouse,  my  Dream, 

in  nought  else  any  more  but  its  great  eye  of  gold, 

like  an  August  moon, 

wandering  free  in  the  deep  of  the  night. 

F.  T.  MARINETTI 
[From  the  French  :    La  Conquite  dts  Etoilti  (1902)] 
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THREE    POEMS 


I  LIVE  among  men, 
walking  beside  them,  sitting  beside  them, 
talking  with  them,  or  aloof  from  them, 
listening  to  their  footsteps,  how  they  beat 
below  on  the  pavements,  how  they  will  beat 
until  .  .  . 

until  the  last  wind  has  gathered  the  last  leaf, 
and  silence  has  gathered  the  wind, — 
no  eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear, 
the  world  dead. 

I  have  known  this  man  and  that, 
and  each  has  taken  something  from  me, 
robbed  me  of  my  beliefs  and  trusts, — 
nobility,  honour,  truth. 
I  held  them  simply, 
thought  each  man's  heart  their  pyx, 
and  what  has  come  of  it  ? 
Not  bitterness.  ...  I  am  not  bitter. 
Not  disillusion,  for  I  must  have  always  known. 
Not  anger.  .  .  .  How  can  I  be  angry  ? 
Nor  contempt.  .  .  .    Contempt  ? 
But  loneliness :   I  am  lonely, 
having  no  fellow, 
I  am  the  last  leaf 
the  last  wind  has  not  gathered, 
in  the  world  I  see,  the  world  I  hear, 
and  silence  has  not  come. 
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II 

IMMORTAL  ?    No, 
they  cannot  be,  these  people, 
nor  I. 

Tired  faces, 

eyes  that  have  never  seen  the  world, 

bodies  that  have  never  lived  in  air, 

lips  that  have  never  minted  speech, 

they  are  the  clipped  and  garbled, 

blocking  the  highway. 

They  swarm  and  eddy 

between  the  banks  of  glowing  shops 

towards  the  red  meat, 

the  potherbs, 

the  cheapjacks, 

or  surge  in 

before  the  swift  rush  of  the  clanging  trams. — 

pitiful,  ugly,  mean, 

encumbering. 

Immortal  ?  .  .  . 

In  a  wood, 

watching  the  shadow  of  a  bird 

leap  from  frond  to  frond  of  bracken, 

I  am  immortal, 

perhaps. 

But  these  ? 

Their  souls  are  naphtha  lamps, 

guttering  in  an  odour  of  carious  teeth. 

and  I  die  with  them. 
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Ill 

I  WAKE  each  morning  from  forgotten  dreams, 
and  walk  through  streets  that  stream  into  my  eyes, 
and  past  me. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  lilac-leaf, 

the  big,  brown  plane-trees  and  their  host  of  green, 

and  the  garden  flowers. 

I  am  grateful  for  their  freshness ; 
they  are  new  to  me,  each  morning, 
and  they  pass  me  by, 
and  they  are  gone,  for  one  day  more. 

I  meet  the  same  men,  too, 
and  they  are  not  the  same  : 
the  night  renews  them, 
as  it  renews  my  joy ; 
but  with  the  hours 
comes  back  my  bitterness. 

Each  day  I  hope  for  courage  to  bear 
and  not  to  whine  ; 
to  take  my  lot  as  bravely  as  the  bees 
and  as  unbroodingly. 

Each  day  I  creep  a  little  nearer, 

let  me  hope ; 

soon  may  the  morning  leaves 

remain  as  green  about  my  heart  all  day, 

and  I  no  longer  taking  myself  to  heart 

may  laugh  and  love  and  dream  and  think  of  death 

without  this  yearning  poison. 

F.   S.   FLINT 
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LOVE-POEMS 

PRELUDE 

IT  is  morning  ! 
All  earth  is  singing  and  I  am  on  the  hills  ! 
Go,  Love,  swift-footed  as  a  youth 
Girdled  with  leaping  flame, 
Go  forth ! 

Tell  her  the  Earth  is  glad, 
The  flowers  and  trees  sing  with  my  heart, 
Hymn  all  my  mounting  joys ! 
Carry  the  song  I  cannot  sing 
To-day. 

Go,  ere  the  sunlight  dies, 
Touch  her  with  burning  lips  ! 
All  the  Gods  speed  thee, 

Now ! Nay, 

Give  me  thy  hand,  dear  youth, 
For  I  will  go  with  thee. 

ADVENTURE 

UNKNOWN  loved-one, 
In  a  near  land  art  thou 
Or  far  away  ? 

Dost  thou  know  my  wild  longing, 
Canst  thou  hear  my  call  ? 
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Suddenly,  upon  a  hill  to-day 

I  seemed  to  hear  thee 

Far-off,  singing  : 

Vaguely  thy  glory  knew. 

What  magic  in  the  world  this  day 

Brought  on  swift  wings 

To  me, 

Knowledge  of  thee  ? 

Strange  sweet  tales  I  have  for  thee  ; 

Flowering  thoughts,  stored  memories. 

My  heart  will  make  a  song 

And  it  may  be  carried 

To  thee,  for  comfort ; 

For  thou  canst  not  come 

To  me  : 

I  must  adventure  forth  alone, 

Unknown  loved-one, 

Seeking  thee. 


THE]  RETURN  OF  LOVE 

THE  day  is  closing, 
Must  you  take  the  road  again  ? 
Yes — you  must  go. 
It  was  an  evil  chance 
That  made  you  knock, 
That  made  me  let  you  in  : 
Why  have  you  told  me 
Tales  of  far-off  lands, 
Of  open  wind-swept  spaces, 
Hills  and  seas  ? 
To  mock  at  me,  you  came  : 
Now — go  thy  way. 
Ah  !  through  the  open  door, 
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Is  there  an  almond-tree 
Aflame  with  blossom  ? 
A  little  longer  stay — 
Why  do  tears  blind  me  ? 

*  *  •  • 

There  is  an  almond-tree 
Aflame  with  blossom  ! 
Let  me  hold  your  hands 
Against  me. 
Nay — Beloved, 
Go  thy  way. 

ERNEST  COLLINGS 
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STUDIES  &  APPRECIATIONS 

CHRONICLES 

REVIEWS 

A  LIST  OF  RECENT  BOOKS  [ANNOTATED] 
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ROBERT   BRIDGES 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  laureateship  ought  to  be  preserved  because  it 
is  a  public  mark  of  honour  given  to  poetry.  From  what  Lsaw  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  preceded  the  appointment,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
public  had  much  notion  of  honouring  poetry.  The  new  laureate,  some  said, 
ought  to  be  popular  ;  others  said,  he  ought  to  be  patriotic  ;  others,  that  his 
Christian  name  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  Alfred.  I  do  not  mean  anything 
against  the  work  of  those  candidates  for  the  post  who  happen  to  fall  in  with 
these  requirements ;  I  am  merely  recording  the  reasons  given  by  their 
supporters.  Mr  Hardy  was  mentioned,  too,  but  chiefly,  I  gathered,  on 
account  of  his  novels  ;  and  the  suggestion  so  alarmed  the  Daily  Mail  that 
it  came  out  with  a  strong  article  entitled,  "  Do  We  Want  a  Pessimist  ?  "  So 
here  is  another  qualification  for  the  laureateship  :  the  holder  ought  to  be 
good-tempered.  Mr  Bridges  is  patriotic  enough,  and  he  is  certainly  not  a 
pessimist ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  his  appointment  completely  upset  all  these 
speculations.  Those  who  made  the  appointment  held,  presumably,  that  he 
qualified  for  the  post  in  a  way  which  the  debaters,  genuinely  eager  for  the 
laureateship  to  go  on,  had  not  thought  of  discussing  :  to  put  it  simply,  and, 
as  I  think,  quite  irrefutably,  he  is  the  greatest  of  living  poets.  I  believe  there 
was  some  offended  feeling  that  the  laureateship  should  go  to  a  man  who 
had  no  better  claim  on  it  than  this.  Personally,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  go 
further  than  comparison  with  living  poets  ;  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  his  work  belongs  to  the  canon  of  great  English  poetry.  It  seems  to  me 
unmistakable  that  a  good  part  of  his  verse  has,  in  his  own  lovely  phrase, 
"  the  brightness  of  incorruptible  life." — So  the  only  tolerable  appointment 
has  been  made ;  and  yet,  when  I  remember  the  public  discussion  which 
preceded  the  appointment,  I  am  left  wondering  whether,  after  all,  the 
laureateship  may  not  be,  at  the  least,  an  anachronism.  It  has  turned  out  all 
right  in  this  case ;  but  that  was  not  due  to  any  "  consensus  of  opinion  "  ; 
which  seems  to  take  away  the  only  rational  ground  for  a  laureateship.  The 
Government  was  somehow  in  touch  with  good  taste.  But  suppose  a  Tory 
Government  had  been  in  !  ... 
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Well,  all  this  is  no  great  matter.  The  important  thing  is  to  decide,  not 
what  the  laureateship,  but  what  Mr  Bridges's  poetry  means  to  us.  What  are 
we  to  make  of  it,  in  these  days  of  Futurism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
"  classicism  "  which  ought  to  be  called  Pastism  on  the  other  ?  The  advan- 
tage which  the  Futurists  have  over  the  Pastists  is,  that  the  former  write 
poetry  and  the  latter  don't ;  they  only  talk  about  writing  poetry,  with 
occasional  experiments  in  how  not  to  write  it.  The  mistake  which  the 
Pastists  make  is  the  mistake  which  ingenious  children  sometimes  make,  who 
wish  to  avoid  getting  up  early  in  the  morning  :  they  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  and  think  they  have  thereby  put  back  time.  They  are  unimportant 
people,  these  Pastists ;  but  they  can  talk.  The  mistake  which  the  Futurists 
make  is  the  belief  that  art  can  start  afresh.  It  is  an  exciting  belief,  certainly  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  exciting  to  its  adherents  that  Futurism  is 
important.  But  with  this  goes  the  corresponding  mistake  that  poetry  is  a 
thing  which  dates.  Poetry,  of  course,  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution 
all  sorts  of  non-poetical,  and  therefore  transient,  things ;  but  poetry  itself, 
once  composed,  does  not  alter.  Spenser  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a 
politician  is  a  person  of  historical  interest  only  ;  but  Spenser's  poetry, 
where  it  is  simply  poetry,  is  to-day  what  it  was  when  it  was  first  written  : 
it  is  a  thing  which  contrives  to  exist  always  in  the  present  tense. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  thing  about  Mr  Bridges's  work  is 
that  it  exists  consciously,  as  it  were,  in  this  poetical  present  tense.  If  you 
look  for  modern  allusions  in  his  writings  you  will  certainly  find  some.  You 
will  find,  for  instance,  mention  of  steamboats  and  motor-cars  ;  what  is  more 
considerable,  in  those  two  admirable  "  Epistles  "  in  hexameters,  "  Wintry 
Delights  "  and  "  To  a  Socialist  in  London,"  you  will  find  modern  ideas 
about  things  in  general  both  cordially  accepted  and  keenly  criticised.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  noticing  that  in  these  two  poems  which  so  exceptionally 
(in  his  work)  set  out  to  be  modern,  the  technique  is  professedly  experi- 
mental. The  attempt  to  give  English  shape  to  the  real  classical  hexameter 
(instead  of,  as  in  all  previous  attempts,  to  a  quite  imaginary  hexameter) 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  much  novelty  in  purely  English  rhythms ;  dis- 
covery which  Mr  Bridges  himself  had  not,  I  think,  foreseen,  and  the  exacl 
value  of  which  remains  to  be  decided.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  some 
profoundly  instinctive  recommendation  behind  this  choice  of  specifically 
modern  matter — matter  of  the  kind  which  poetry  can  clearly  dissolve  but 
which  nevertheless  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  its  lees — for  the  stuff  of  a 
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decidedly  experimental  technique,  the  worth  of  which  is  still  to  be  esti- 
mated. For  throughout  the  great  bulk  of  Mr  Bridges's  work,  one  cannot  but 
see  the  same  instinct  making  the  precisely  complementary  and  correspond- 
ing recommendation.  Except  for  these  and  the  other  attempts  at  Greek 
metres,  there  is  nothing  experimental  in  Mr  Bridges's  technique.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  new  in  it,  and  even  daring  ;  but,  whether  old  or  new,  he 
never  uses  an  artifice  unless  he  is  quite  sure  of  its  effeft,  unless  he  knows 
certainly  what  the  poetic  result  must  be.  This  is  logic,  npt  experiment. 
And  this  beautifully  discreet  technique  is  striftly  kept  working  within  that 
region  of  ideas  which  belongs  to  what  I  have  called  the  present  tense  of 
poetry.  So  to  call  it  may  seem  paradox,  if  the  mere  titles  of  his  finest  poems 
(excluding  the  lyrics)  are  reviewed  :  Achilles  in  Scyros,  Prometheus  the 
Firegiver,  Demeter,  Eros  and  Psyche.  All  this,  surely,  must  be  the  work 
of  a  "  classical  revivalist,"  one  who  stubbornly  lives  in  poetic  pasts.  But 
indeed  it  is  no  such  thing.  These  poems,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  man  who  had  not  lived  intensely  in  Greek  poetry  ;  but  it  is  not 
for  anything  Greekish  in  them  that  they  will  endure.  Think,  for  instance, 
of  Achilles  in  Scyros.  The  antique  tale,  with  its  background  of  legendary 
heroism,  is  charmingly  handled  ;  but  what  is  the  poem  really  about  ?  Why, 
it  is  about  youth  and  innocence  dcliciously  amusing  themselves  in  an  island 
of  heavenly  beauty,  and  devising,  all  in  vain,  how  to  keep  lasting  the  brief, 
exquisite  perfection  of  life.  The  delectable  nectarine  flavour  of  this  wonder- 
ful poem  is  as  good  an  instance  as  any  I  can  remember  of  the  unchanging 
present  tense  of  poetry.  The  essential  stuff  of  Achilles  in  Scyros,  shaped 
into  art  of  scrupulous  simplicity,  is  neither  new  nor  old.  It  would  have 
yielded  just  the  same  delight  to  its  readers  if  it  had  been  written  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  still  be  what  it  is  to-day.  And  the 
characteristic  thing  is,  that  the  poem  has  scarce  anything  else  in  it  but  this 
essential  stuff  of  poetry,  and  such  cool,  lucid  technique  as  this : 

I  Thetis  am,  daughter  of  that  old  god 
Whotc  witdom,  buried  in  the  deep,  hath  made 
The  unfit  homed  water  tolemn,  and  I  m?r 
The  ocean-nymphs,  who  for  their  pastime  play 
In  the  blue  glooms,  and,  darting  here  and  there, 
Chequer  the  dark  and  widespread  melancholy 
With  everlasting  laughter  and  bright  smiles. 

Thetis — the  sea-god — the  ocean-nymphs — is  this  classicism  ?  Is  it  even 
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the  merest  shadow  of  it  ?  No,  not  classicism  at  all,  but  simply  poetic  con- 
venience, the  surest  and  pleasantest  way  of  filling  "  the  blue  glooms  "  of  the 
sea  with  "  everlasting  laughter."  Everlasting  indeed  ! 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  room  could  not  be  found  for  this  radiant  poem  in  the 
new  Oxford  edition  of  Robert  Bridges.  If  I  wished  to  convert  any  reason- 
able person  to  the  singular  excellence  of  his  work,  I  would  make  trial  first 
of  all  with  Achilles  in  Scyros.  And  I  believe  that  a  chief  reason  why  Mr 
Bridges  is  not  so  popular  as  he  should  be  is  the  merely  mechanical  reason 
that  his  work  has  not  been  cheap  to  buy.  But  we  should  be  grateful  for  what 
we  at  last  have  ;  the  Oxford  edition  does  admirably  (except  for  its  binding) 
in  remedying  this.  It  is  a  small  sum  now  that  will  buy  us  Prometheus  the 
Firegiver,  Demeter,  Eros  and  Psyche,  the  shorter  poems,  and  the  rest. 

Prometheus  the  Firegiver  is  not  a  study  in  primitive  metaphysics,  and  it 
is  not  a  symbol  of  any  startlingly  modern  metaphysic.  The  Promethean 
legend  seems  always  to  demand  that  it  should  be  made  into  such  a  symbol ; 
Goethe  and  Shelley  easily  fell  in  with  the  demand,  and  for  each  it  proved 
an  opportunity  for  splendid  poetry,  with  which  I  am  not  going  to  compare 
Mr  Bridges's  poem.  Goethe's  finer  insight  led  him  to  something  not  so 
narrowly  characteristic   of   his  time   as   Shelley's  Prometheus.  But  is  not 
Goethe's  Prometheus  slightly  and  Shelley's  decidedly,  old-fashioned  ?  It 
is  because  they  conceived  their  poems  in  the  transient,  not  in  the  un- 
changing, present  tense  ;  though  certainly  it  was  in  the  latter  that  the  poems 
were  written.  The  spirit  of  both  poems,  when  they  were  made,  was  to  be 
modern ;  the  spirit  of  both,  that  is  to  say,  dates.  Once  more  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  comparison,  I  merely  notice  as  characteristic  that  Mr  Bridges's 
Prometheus  is  as  far  from  being  specifically  modern  in  its  conception  as 
in  its  writing.  As  a  downright  modern  poem,  it  might  have  been  a  more 
exciting,  but  would  scarcely  have  been  a  more  beautiful,  poem.  How,  then, 
does  it  use  the  Prometheus  story  ?     It  uses  it  as  a  chance  for  praising  in 
poetry,  first,  the  divinest  thing  in  man's  circumstance,  Fire ;  second,  the 
divinest  thing  in  man's  nature,  the  divine  sin  of  progress  :  both  of  them 
not  modern,  but  unalterable  things.  The  case  is  much  the  same  in  Eros 
and  Psyche,  that  series   of  delicate  vignettes  of  amorous  faith  ;  and  in 
Demeter,  with  its  joy  of  the  flowering  earth,  its  belief  in  the  singleness 
of  created  being,  and  its  contrast  of  innocence  and  experience  in  the  person 
of  Persephone  before  and  after  Hades. 

What  I  have  said  of  these  longer  poems  is  self-evident  when  it  comes 
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to  the  shorter  poems.  There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  it  here.  I  think  it  is  a 
bad  mistake  to  make  out  the  importance  of  Mr  Bridges's  poetry  to  be 
primarily  or  principally  in  these  lyrics  ;  the  long  poems  I  have  mentioned 
are  just  as  important.  But,  in  any  case,  nothing  could  be  gained  at  this  time 
of  day  by  praising  the  "  Splendid  Ship,"  "  London  Snow,"  the  almost  un- 
endurable pathos  of  the  "  Dead  Child,"  the  "  Elegy  on  a  Lady,"  "  Night- 
ingales," and  so  on.  The  poetical  present  tense  of  these  incomparable 
moments,  incomparably  seized  into  art,  assuredly  needs  no  indication  of 
mine.  But  for  being  so  consistently  a  poetic  precisian  of  this  lofty  kind,  Mr 
Bridges  has  had  to  pay  something.  I  have  hinted  at  the  price.  There  is  pro- 
foundly moving  passion  in  his  poetry ;  and  always  there  is  exquisite  and 
quiet  satisfaction.  But  not  often  do  we  have  from  him  that  peculiarly 
thrilling  excitement  of  finding  some  hitherto  vague  notion,  too  recently 
floated  up  into  general  consciousness  to  have  encountered  the  snares  of 
poetry,  suddenly  trapped  and  tamed  into  serviceable  familiarity.  The  fact 
that  there  is  so  little  of  this  in  Mr  Bridges's  poetry  explains,  I  fancy,  why 
some  people  find  him  uninteresting,  and  others,  still  more  obtuse,  call  him 
academic.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  struggle  of  capturing  something 
specifically  modern  into  poetry  does  add,  whatever  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  thing  captured  may  be,  a  certain  ardour  and  exhilaration  to  the  whole 
result.  Mr  Bridges's  work  could  not  have  kept  itself  with  such  exquisite 
nicety  in  the  unchanging  present  tense  of  poetry  without  missing  a  good 
deal  of  this.  In  purely  intellectual  matters,  however,  Mr  Bridges  has  con- 
trived to  find  a  substitute  for  modernity.  I  hope  I  am  not  turning  a  willing 
phrase  into  a  senseless  drudge  if  I  call  this  the  present  tense  of  intellectu- 
ality :  at  any  rate,  such  poems  as  the  odes  in  Prometheus,  the  translation 
of  fire  into  spiritual  aspiration — "  O  my  vague  desires  " — and  the  ode  of 
childhood — "  A  coy  inquisitive  spirit  " — such  poems  as  these  seem  to  me 
to  get  behind  the  changes  of  philosophy  into  its  permanent  cause. 

I  should  say  something  of  the  dramas  ;  and,  merely  as  literature,  they  are 
certainly  not  to  be  ignored.  But  I  think  that,  apart  from  the  admirably 
practicable  qualities  of  Demeter  as  a  mask,  the  on^T"^ay  that  would 
really  prove  actable  is  Achilles,  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  its  irresistible 
charm.  Mr  Bridges  was  not  in  touch  with  the  stage  when  he  wrote  these 
plays ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  poetic  drama  then.  And,  though  the 
mysteries  of  stage-craft  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated,  it  takes  an  un- 
usually specialised  kind  of  instinct  to  write  good  stage-plays  from  theory 
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only.  Mr  Bridges's  plays  are  apt  to  proceed  in  a  series  of  intellectual  di- 
lemmas which  are  attractive  to  the  reader  but  could  scarcely  engage  the 
attention  of  a  theatre's  audience.  The  novelty  of  the  methods  they  some- 
times employ  are  very  well  worth  studying  ;  but  I  think  the  plays,  except 
perhaps  Achilles,  belong  entirely  to  the  closet.  There,  however,  they  do 
extremely  well ;  for  unquestionably  they  are  games  of  beautiful  skill,  and 
full  of  noble  passages.  This  is  true  even  of  The  Return  of  Ulysses,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  not  altogether  explicable,  and  of  The  Christian  Cap- 
tives, the  fine  conclusion  of  which  does  not  quite  compensate,  even  in  the 
study,  for  the  stiffness  of  the  opening,  wherein  the  mere  fact  that  the 
theme  is  being  expounded  seems  to  be  thought  adequate  excuse  for  such 
deliberate  movement.  But  the  other  plays  all  have  their  peculiar  kind  of 
interest ;  the  two  parts  of  Nero,  especially,  were  a  great  undertaking,  which, 
for  its  firm  management  of  complex  historical  themes,  and  for  its  great 
imagination  of  Nero's  psychology,  should  be  able  to  lift  the  study-play  as 
a  kind  of  literature  high  above  the  contempt  of  the  most  hard-faced  of 
theorists. 

LASCELLES  ABERCROMBIE 


NOTE. — The  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  this  number  being  devoted  to  Futurism,  it 
has  been  considered  more  appropriate  to 'hold  over  an  article  on  Francis  Thompson,  written 
by  Mr  J.  C.  Squire,  until  December. 
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WIRELESS  IMAGINATION  AND 
WORDS  AT  LIBERTY 

THE  NEW  FUTURIST  MANIFESTO 

(TRANSLATED  BY  ARUNDEL  DEL  RE) 

The  Futurist  Consciousness 

THE  "  Technical  Manifesto  of  Futurist  Literature,"  in  which  I  origi- 
nated essential  and  synthetic  lyricism,  urireltss  imagination  and  free 
words,  is  concerned  solely  with  poetic  inspiration. 

Philosophy,  politics,  journalism,  teaching,  business,  the  exact  sciences, 
while  naturally  seeking  more  or  less  synthetic  forms  of  expression,  will, 
however,  for  a  long  period,  still  have  to  use  syntax,  adjectives,  and  pun&ua- 
tion.  I  myself  am  obliged,  as  you  see,  to  use  all  these  in  order  to  expound 
my  conception  to  you. 

Futurism  is  based  on  that  complete  renewal  of  human  sensibility  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  great  scientific  discoveries.  Those  who  to-day 
use  telegraphs,  telephones,  gramophones,  cycles,  motor-cycles,  motor-cars, 
transatlantics,  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  kinematographs,  big  daily  papers 
(synthesis  of  the  world's  day)  do  not  realise  that  these  different  means  of 
communication,  of  transit,  and  of  information  exercise  a  very  decisive 
influence  on  their  fsycbe. 

The  ordinary  man  may,  with  a  day's  train  journey,  go  from  a  small  city 
with  empty  squares,  where  the  sun,  the  dust,  and  the  wind  play  in  silence, 
to  a  great  capital,  bristling  with  lights,  movement,  and  cries.  The  inhabitant 
of  a  mountain  village  can,  every  day,  in  a  newspaper,  follow  with  suspense 
the  movements  of  the  Chinese  rebels,  the  English  and  the  American 
suffragettes,  Dr  Carrel  and  the  heroic  sledges  of  the  Arctic  explorers.  The 
pusillanimous  and  sedentary  citizen  of  any  provincial  town  can  afford 


himself  the  intoxication  of  danger  by  following  in  a  kinema  show  big  game 
shooting  in  the  Congo.  With  a  franc,  he  can  admire  in  a  variety  theatre 
Japanese  wrestlers,  negro  boxers,  endless  American  variety  comedians, stylish 
Parisian  belles.  From  his  Philistine  bed  he  can  enjoy  the  very  distant  and 
very  expensive  voice  of  a  Caruso  or  a  Burzio. 

Possibilities  such  as  these,  having  become  commonplace,  do  not  excite  any 
curiosity  in  minds  both  superficial  and  absolutely  incapable  of  being  inter- 
ested in  any  new  event,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  Arabs,  who  gazed,  with 
indifference,  at  the  first  aeroplanes  flying  above  the  houses  of  Tripoli. 
Such  possibilities,  however,  to  the  far-seeing  observer,  appear  as  plastic  and 
creative  influences  working  on  our  sensibility,  and  producing  the  following 
highly  significant  phenomena  : 

1.  Acceleration   of  life,  which  has,   now,   almost  universally,   a  quick 
rhythm.  Physical,  intellectual,  and  sentimental  equilibration  on  the  tight- 
rope of  speed  between  contradictory  attractions. 

2.  Horror  of  that  which  is  old  and  known.  Love  of  the  new  and  the 
unforeseen. 

3.  Abhorrence  of  a  quiet  life.  Love  of  danger  and  attraction  toward 
the  heroism  of  daily  life. 

4.  Destruction  of  the  feeling  of  the  beyond,  and  increased  value  of  the 
individual  who,  according  to  Bonnet's  expression,  must  vivre  sa  vie. 

5.  Multiplication  and  inexhaustibility  of  human  desires  and  ambitions. 

6.  Exact  knowledge  of   that  which  is  for  each  unrealisable  and  un- 
reachable. 

7.  Semi-equality  of  man   and  woman,  diminution  of   the  difference 
between  their  social  rights. 

8.  Depreciation  of  love  (sentimentalism  and  luxury)  produced  by  the 
greater  erotic  facility  and  liberty  of  women,  and  by  the  universal  exaggera- 
tion of  feminine  extravagance.  To  make  my  meaning  clear  :  To-day, 
woman  loves  extravagance  more  than  love.  Man  does  not  love  the  woman 
who  is  not  extravagant.  The  lover  pure  and  simple  has  lost  all  prestige. 
Love  has  lost  its  absolute  value. 

9.  Passion,  art,  and  idealism  in  Business.  A  purely  financial  consciousness. 

10.  Man  multiplied  by  the  machine.  New  mechanical  sense,  fusion  of 
instinct  with  horse-power  and  with  chained  forces. 

11.  Passion,  art,  idealism  in  Sport.  Conception  and  love  of  the  record. 

12.  New    touristic    consciousness   of    transatlantics    and    large    hotels 
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(meetings  and  synthesis  of  different  races  and  peoples).  Destruction  of 
distances  and  the  homesick  feeling  of  solitude. 

13.  A  new  world-consciousness.  I  mean  :    Man  has  successively  con- 
quered the  sense  of  the  home,  the  sense  of  the  quarter  in  which  he  lives,  the 
sense  of  the  city,  the  sense  of  the  geographical  zone,  the  sense  of  the  con- 
tinent. To-day  Man  possesses  a  world-feeling  :  his  need  of  knowing  what 
his  ancestors  did  is  mediocre  ;  that  of  knowing  what  his  contemporaries  are 
doing,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  incessant.  The  necessary  result  of  this,  is 
that  the  individual  should  communicate  with  all  peoples  of  the  world,  and> 
subsequently,  feel  himself  the  centre,  judge,  and  prime  mover  of  the 
universe  both  explored  and  unexplored.  All  these  circumstances  have 
caused  in  us  an  enlargement  of  human  consciousness  and  an  urgent  need  of 
continually  determining  our  real  proportions  and  our  rapport  with  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

14.  Nausea  of  the  curved  line,  of  the  spiral  and  the  tourniquet.  Love 
of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  terminal.  Horror  of  slowness  of  details,  of 
prolix  analysis  and  of  explanations.  Love  of  speed,  of  abbreviation,  of 
summary,  and  synthesis. 

15.  Love  of  depth  and  insight  in  every  mental  and  spiritual  activity. 
These  are  a  few  elements  of  the  new  futurist  consciousness  which  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  a  new  lyricism. 

Words  at  Liberty 

Casting  aside  now  all  foolish  definitions  and  theories  of  the  professors,  I 
declare  to  you  that  lyricism  is  simply  the  exceptional  faculty  of  intoxicating 
and  being  intoxicated  with  life.  The  power  of  changing  into  wine  the 
muddy  water  of  the  life  which  surrounds  and  crosses  us.  The  power  of 
painting  the  world  with  the  wondrous  colours  of  our  mutable  ego. 

Now  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  friend  of  yours,  endowed  with  this 
lyrical  faculty,  finds  himself  in  a  zone  of  intense  life  (revolution,  war,  ship- 
wreck, earthquake),  and  immediately  afterwards  comes  and  relates  his 
impressions  to  you.  Do  you  know  what  this  lyrical  friend  of  yours  in- 
stinftively  will  do  ? 

Disregarding  syntax,  he  will  waste  no  time  upon  construing  sentences. 
Chucking  adjectives  and  punctuation  overboard,  he  will  despise  all  manner- 
ism or  preciosity  of  style,  and  will  seek  to  stir  you  by  hurling  a  confused 
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medley  of  sensations  and  impressions  at  your  head.  Following  the  irregular 
impulse  of  his  fancy,  he  will  spread,  broadcast,  handfuls  of  essential  words. 
The  sole  preoccupation  of  the  narrator  is  to  render  all  the  shocks  and 
vibrations  of  his  ego. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  lyrical  expression,  he  has  a  mind  full 
of  general  ideas,  he  will,  involuntarily  and  at  every  moment,  link  up 
his  sensations  with  those  of  the  whole  universe  he  knows  and  feels.  To 
render  the  exact  value  and  proportions  of  the  life  he  has  lived,  he  will 
create  an  immense  net  of  analogies  with  which  to  envelop  the  world. 
In  this  way  he  will  reproduce  telegraphically  the  analogical  basis  of  life 
with  the  same  economical  rapidity  that  the  telegraph  imposes  on  the 
superficial  narratives  of  reporters  and  war  correspondents. 

This  need  of  laconism  not  only  answers  to  the  laws  of  speed  which 
govern  us,  but  also  to  the  eternal  relations  between  poet  and  public. 
There  exist,  in  fact,  between  them,  the  same  relations  as  between  two  old 
friends,  who  can  easily  understand  each  other  by  means  of  a  word,  a 
gesture,  or  a  glance.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  poet's  imagination 
must  connect  distant  objects  without  connecting  wires,  and  by  means 
only  of  essential  words,  and  these  absolutely  at  liberty. 

Wireless  Imagination 

By  wireless  imagination,  I  mean  an  entire  freedom  of  images  and  analogies, 
expressed  by  disjointed  words  and  without  the  connecting  wires  of  syntax. 

"  Writers  up  till  now  have  abandoned  themselves  to  immediate  analogy. 
The  comparison,  for  instance,  of  an  animal  to  man  or  to  some  other 
animal  is  virtually  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  photograph.  They  have  com- 
pared a  fox-terrier  to  a  small  thoroughbred.  Others,  more  advanced, 
might  compare  that  same  quivering  fox-terrier  to  a  small  Morse  apparatus. 
I  compare  him  instead  to  boiling  water.  There  is  in  this  a  gradual  and 
increasing  sequence  of  analogies,  a  subtler,  surer,  though  more  distant  re- 
lation. Analogy  is  no  more  than  the  deep  love  uniting  distant  objects 
apparently  different  and  antagonistic.  Only  by  means  of  the  vastest 
analogies  can  an  orchestral  style,  "at  the  same  time  polychrome,  polyphonic, 
and  polymorphic,  and  embracing  the  life  of  matter,  be  successfully  at- 
tained. When,  in  my  Battle  of  Tripoli,  I  compared  a  trench  bristling  with 
bayonets  to  an  orchestra,  a  quick-firing  gun  to  an  adventuress,  I  intuitively 
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introduced  into  a  brief  episode  of  an  African  battle  a  large  portion  of  the 
universe.  Images,  as  Voltaire  used  to  say,  are  not  flowers  to  be  picked 
and  chosen  parsimoniously.  They  constitute  the  very  life-blood  of  poetry. 
Poetry  must  be  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of  new  images.  Without  this  it 
is  only  anaemic  and  chaotic.  The  vaster  the  relations  included  in  the  images, 
the  longer  do  they  maintain  their  power  of  stupefaction."  * 

Wireless  imagination  and  the  use  of  free  words  will  lead  us  to  the  essence 
of  matter.  The  discovery  of  new  analogies  between  things  distant  and  appar- 
ently opposed  will  make  us  value  them  all  the  more  intimately.  Instead  of 
humanising  animals,  vegetables,  minerals  (a  system  already  surpassed),  we 
may  animalisf,  vtgetalise,  mineralise,  electrify,  and  liquefy  style,  making  it, 
to  a  certain  extent,  live  the  same  life  as  that  of  matter.  We  shall  have : 
Condensed  Metaphors. — Telegraphic  images. — Sequences  of  analogies. 
— Colour-equilibriums. — The  dimensions,  weights,  measures  and  speed 
of  sensations. — The  plunge  of  the  inevitable  word  into  the  water  of 
consciousness,  without  the  concentric  circles  which  the  word  produces 
around  itself. — Pauses  of  the  intuition. — Movement  in  two,  thre«, 
four,  five  time. — Analytical  and  explanatory  poles  sustaining  the  wires 
of  intuition. 

Semaphoric  Adjectivation 

We  tend  everywhere  toward  suppressing  the  qualifying  adjeftive,  be- 
cause it  presupposes  an  interruption  in  intuition,  a  too  minute  definition 
of  the  substantive.  All  this  is  not  categorical.  It  is  a  question  of  tendency. 
What  is  necessary,  is  that  we  should  use  the  adjective  in  an  absolutely 
different  way  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  used  heretofore.  One  must 
consider  adjectives  as  railway  or  semaphoric  signals  of  style,  which  serve 
to  regulate  the  speed  and  pace  of  the  race  of  analogies.  One  will  be  able 
by  this  means  to  accumulate  even  twenty  of  these  semaphor-adje&ives. 

Verb  in  the  Infinitive 

Even  here,  my  affirmations  are  not  categorical.  I  maintain,  however,  that, 
in  violent  and  dynamic  lyrical  expression,  the  infinitive  mood  will  be 
indispensable,  because  it  is  as  round  as  a  wheel  and  adapts  itself  to  all  the 

*  "  Technical  Manifesto  of  Futurist  Literature,"  May  n,  1912. 
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carriages  of  the  train  of  analogies,  and  constitutes  and  regulates  the  speed 
of  the  style. 

The  infinitive  mood  negatives  in  itself  the  existence  of  the  sentence, 
and  prevents  the  style  from  stopping  and  sitting  down  at  a  determined 
spot.  While  the  infinitive  mood  is  round  and  true  as  a  wheel,  the  other 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  are  either  triangular,  square,  or  oval. 


Onomatopoeia  and  Mathematical  Signs 

When  in  my  Technical  Manifesto  of  Futurist  Literature  I  said  that 
"  every  day  one  must  spit  on  the  Altar  of  Art"  I  meant  to  incite  young 
futurists  to  liberate  lyricism  from  that  solemn  atmosphere  full  of  com- 
punction and  incense  that  is  generally  styled  Art  with  a  capital  A.  Art 
with  a  capital  A  in  a  manner  constitutes  the  clericalisation  of  the  crea- 
tive spirit.  I  therefore  incited  young  men  to  ridicule  and  destroy  wreaths, 
palms,  and  aureoles,  precious  frames  and  all  the  historical  make-up  and 
romantic  bric-a-brac  which  form  a  large  part  of  all  the  poetry  up  to  our 
time.  I  proclaimed,  instead,  a  most  rapid,  brutal,  and  immediate  lyricism, 
one  that  must  inevitably  have  seemed  antipoetic  to  all  our  predecessors,  a 
telegraphic  lyricism  with  no  sense  of  the  book,  and  the  greatest  possible 
sense  of  life.  Thus,  the  courageous  introduction  of  onomatopoeic  chords, 
in  order  to  render  all  the  sounds  and  even  the  most  cacophonous  noises 
of  modern  life. 

Onomatopoeia,  which  seems  to  vivify  lyricism  with  the  crude  and  brutal 
elements  of  reality,  has  been  used  in  poetry  more  or  less  timidly  from 
Aristophanes  to  Pascoli.  We  futurists  initiate  its  audacious  and  continu- 
ous usage.  This  must  not,  however,  be  systematic.  For  instance,  my 
Adriano-ple — Siege — Orchestra  and  my  Battle  Weight  +  Smell  required 
many  onomatopoeic  chords.  Always  with  the  object  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  vibrations  and  a  deeper  synthesis  of  life,  we  abolish  all 
stylistic  rules,  all  the  lucid  chains  by  which  the  traditional  poets  bind 
their  images  to  their  sentences.  We  use  instead  brief  and  anonymous 
mathematical  and  musical  signs,  and  place  in  brackets  indications  such  as 
(presto),  (piu  -presto),  (rallentando),  (due  tern-pi)  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
style.  These  brackets  may  sometimes  divide  a  word  or  an  onomatopoeic 
chord. 
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Typographical  Revolution 

I  initiate  a  typographical  revolution  directed  against  the  brutal  and 
nauseating  pastist  style  employed  in  the  production  of  books  of  verse,  as 
represented  especially  in  those  of  D'Annunzio,  i.e.  seventeenth-century 
hand- made  paper  ornamented  with  galleys,  Minervas  and  Apollos,  red 
initials  and  whirligigs,  mythological  plants,  missal  markers,  epigraphs, 
and  roman  numerals.  A  book  must  be  the  futurist  expression  of  our 
futurist  thought.  Our  revolution  is  direfted  against  the  so-called  typo- 
graphical harmony  of  the  page,  which  is  opposed  to  the  flux  and  reflux,  the 
jerks  and  the  bursts  of  style  that  are  represented  on  it.  We  shall  use, 
therefore,  in  the  same  page,  three  or  jour  different  colours  of  ink,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  twenty  different  forms  of  type.  Italics,  for  instance,  for  one 
series  of  similar  and  equally  rapid  sensations,  SMALL  CAPITALS  for  violent 
onomatopoeia. 


Free  and  Expressive  Orthography 

The  historical  necessity  for  free  and  expressive  orthography  is  demon- 
strated in  the  successive  revolutions  that  have  always  freed  the  lyrical 
power  of  the  human  race  from  trammels  and  rules. 

1.  Poets,  in  fad,  began  by  dividing  up  their  lyrical  intoxication  into  a 
series  of  equally  stressed  breaths,  echoes,  assonances,  or  fixed  rhymes  at 
pre-arranged  distances  (Traditional  Metric).  Later,  they  alternated  with 
certain  liberties  these  different  breaths  measured  by  the  lungs  of    the 
poets  who  preceded  them. 

2.  As  time  went  on  they  felt  that   the   different  moments  of   their 
lyrical  intoxication  should  of  themselves  adequately  create  a  breath  of 
the  most  varied  and  unexpected  length,  and  absolutely  free  in  its  stress. 
Thus  they  reached  vers  libre,  while  still  preserving  the  syntactical  order 
of  their  words,  so  that  their  lyrical  intoxication  might  filter  down  through 
a  channel  of  logic  into  the  spirit  of  the  listener. 

3.  We  desire  no   longer    that    the    traditions  of   lyrical    intoxication 
arrange  our  words  syntactically  for  us  before  they  have  been  cast  forth 
from  us  according  to  the  breaths  we  ourselves  have  invented,  and  we  are 
therefore  substituting  the  use  of  words  at  liberty  for  the  old  forms.  More- 
over, our  lyrical  intoxication  must  freely  unmake  words  and  make  them 
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anew,  cutting  them  down  and  lengthening  them,  strengthening  their 
centres  or  their  extremities,  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  number 
of  their  vowels  and  consonants.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  new  orthography, 
which  I  name  free  expression.  This  deformation  of  words  according  to 
instinct  is  in  accord  with  our  natural  tendency  toward  onomatopoeia.  It 
matters  little  if  the  actual  word  itself  so  deformed  becomes  equivocal.  It  will 
marry  itself  to  the  onomatopoeic  chord  or  summary  of  sounds.  It  will  permit 
us,  shortly,  to  attain  the  psycho-onomatopoeic  chord,  sonorous  yet  abstract 
expression  of  an  emotion  or  of  pure  thought.  It  may  be  objected  that  free 
words,  or  wireless  imagination,  as  conceived  by  me,  need  the  assistance 
of  special  readers  to  be  properly  conveyed  to  the  public.  Although  it 
does  not  disturb  me  whether  or  not  I  be  comprehended  by  the  general 
mass  of  the  people,  I  must  answer  that  the  number  of  futurist  reciters 
is  steadily  increasing,  and,  moreover,  that  any  one  of  the  famous  poems 
in  the  traditional  style  itself  also  requires,  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed,  special 
treatment  by  a  practised  speaker  of  verse. 

F.  T.  MARINETTI 
MILAN,  May  11,  1913. 

Issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Movimento  Futurista,  Cor  so  Venezia,  61, 
Milan. 
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POETRY  ALIVE 

IN  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  politics,  in  all  the  affairs  of  men 
that  go  far  enough  to  require  a  guide,  there  is  every  now  and  then  a 
revolution.  The  flow  of  human  thought  is  subject  to  deep-reaching  disturb- 
ance from  time  to  time.  Numerous  causes  co-operate  to  produce  a  periodical 
troubling  of  the  waters,  a  welter  in  which  the  principles  of  all  human 
concern  are  involved.  At  such  a  time  faiths  are  transformed,  new  ideals  set 
up,  and  the  hope  of  millions  set  in  another  direction.  Fused  in  the  heat  of 
active  change  institutions  lose  their  character,  and  creeds,  doctrines,  and 
opinions  are  all  melted  and  remodelled.  Nothing  passes  scatheless  through 
the  fire,  and  the  world  as  man  has  made  it  is  created  anew. 

If  this  spirit  of  revolution  could  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase  it  would  be 
found  always  to  represent  a  clearing  away  of  encrusted  dogma,  a  breaking 
from  bondage  grown  irksome,  an  upsetting  of  the  tables  of  authority,  and  a 
restatement  of  direction  and  aim.  But,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  true  believers, 
the  new  ideals  are  only  revivals  of  the  old,  stripped  of  base  accretion  ;  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  those  of  the  old  creation,  only  cleansed 
by  the  flood.  Your  true  revolutionary  is  only  a  conservative  endowed  with 
insight. 

The  seer  brings  his  vision  to  the  market-place  and  urges  the  people  to 
destroy  their  city  and  rebuild  it.  They  do  so,  but  live  on  in  these  new 
homes,  adding  from  time  to  time  a  coat  of  paint  or  a  crust  of  stucco,  and 
still  calling  them  new  until  reawakened  by  the  coming  of  another  seer. 

If  all  men  had  kept  alive  in  them  the  faculty  of  poetry,  that  divine  unrest, 
they  would  never  be  satisfied  with  makeshift,  but  would  be  for  ever  striving, 
ever  making.  But  the  exciting  influence  is  always  short-lived.  The  need  of 
constant  change  and  renewal  as  the  indispensable  condition,  not  alone  of 
growth  but  of  life  itself,  is  not  realised  by  the  common  gathering  of  men.  It 
is  the  daily  inspiration  that  is  lacking ;  the  spirit  that  can  be  tuned  afresh  by 
every  new  appeal  of  beauty.  There  is  no  strength  from  without,  nor  inward 
reservoir  of  power  upon  which  we  may  draw  in  the  hour  of  hurry  or  doubt. 
The  manna  of  to-day  will  not  be  sweet  to-morrow,  for  the  love  of  our 
reliance  must  be  new  every  morning. 
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To  supply  this  hourly  stimulus  is  the  chief  function  of  poetry;  but  of 
poetry  active,  not  embalmed  in  printed  books.  Poetry  keeps  alive  the 
spiritual  significance  which  informs  all  ceremonial  observance,  and  reinforces 
that  strength  and  hope  which  differentiate  work  from  drudgery. 

The  present  is  one  of  those  times  of  revolution.  On  such  a  full  sea  are  we 
now  afloat,  and  it  follows  that  the  poetry  which  expresses  this  age  will  be 
vehement,  ideal,  and  instinct  with  an  ardour  of  reform.  The  attention  of  all 
reformers  of  to-day  is  focused  on  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  their  homes, 
their  work,  their  play,  and  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  children.  Hence 
the  best  poetry,  ever  expressive  of  its  own  time,  shows  a  tendency  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  and  the  ideals  of  given  persons  as  indi- 
vidual members  of  a  community. 

From  living  writers  there  is  still  more  to  come  in  the  morbid  style  which 
deals  with  the  crime  and  raw  vice  of  poor  wretches  brutalised  by  want. 
Poverty  is  a  subject  of  the  fullest  sociological  import,  but  more  fit  for 
pamphleteering,  which  is  essentially  critical  and  destructive,  than  for 
poetry,  which  is  essentially  creative  and  constructive.  Again,  modern  social 
conditions  make  troubadour  love  a  little  difficult,  so  that  poems  of  passion 
are  on  the  wane,  and  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  see  on  the  stage, 
instead  of  romances,  plays  dealing  with  the  social  problems  that  men  and 
women,  as  lovers,  are  faced  with,  such  as  the  sin  of  celibacy  and  the  difficulty 
of  divorce. 

Poetry  deals  with  real  life,  but  it  must  deal  with  the  aim  and  intention  of 
life,  its  aspirations  and  outreachings.  It  should  have  but  a  very  small  place 
as  a  chronicle  of  everyday  occurrence  with  its  tale  of  vain  endeavour,  or  as 
a  criticism  of  passing  custom  with  its  fads  and  eccentricities.  That  is  more 
the  province  of  Punch.  Poetry  must  concern  itself  with  those  ideas  and 
appearances  which  either  inform  or  typify  human  enterprise  at  its  highest. 
"  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge,  the  impassioned 
expression  that  is  in  the  face  of  all  science." 

The  class  of  poetry,  then,  to  set  before  boys  is  that — whether  ancient, 
medieval,  or  modern — which  is  full  of  the  spirit  which  is  stirring  at  the 
present  day.  Also  the  boys  must  themselves  come  forth  as  poets.  Thus  and 
thus  only  can  the  poetry  they  read  have  anything  more  than  an  aesthetic 
appeal.  Poetry,  the  work  of  a  maker,  must  itself  be  creative  ;  must  not  stop 
short  at  impression,  but  originate  expression  ;  must  not  be  magniloquent 
only,  but  magnificent  as  well. 
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There  is,  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  an  aerie  of  children  for  whom  I 
stand  sponsor.  They  weave  the  stuff  of  their  experience  into  plays  of  the 
northern  gods,  Othinn  the  All-wise,  Thorr  the  Thunder-god,  Tyr  the  God 
of  Battles,  Heimdabr  the  Guardian  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge,  and  many  others 
of  the  host  of  Asgard.  And  each  playboy  becomes  a  deity  by  adoption. 

Now  here  is  the  core  of  my  thesis.  Not  one  boy  in  a  thousand  has  any 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  poetry  merely  read  in  the  class-room.  When  they 
make  poetry  themselves,  and  make  it  actively  in  the  form* of  drama,  it 
becomes  for  them  a  living  thing.  But  it  is  still  only  an  accomplishment,  an 
ornament.  It  remains  to  turn  this  creative  force  to  practical  account.  The 
boy  has  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  and  now,  to  illustrate  his  text- 
books of  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound,  and  of  Electricity,  he  has  the  glory  of 
the  sun  and  the  terrors  of  the  thunderstorm.  It  is  all  very  beautiful,  but  we 
do  not  want  a  breed  of  visionaries  or  aesthetes.  Poetry  must  show  in  the 
strength  of  arm  and  not  in  the  length  of  hair.  Pegasus  shall  go  into  harness 
again — ay,  and  Apollo  too ! 

Strange  all  this  may  seem,  but  dynamic  is  the  word.  What  I  really  intend 
to  have  is  a  company  of  boys  capable  of  organising  themselves  into  a  self- 
governing  community.  Here  they  would  gain  the  necessary  equipment  for 
life  from  life  itself.  My  little  Utopia  is  the  Play  School  Commonwealth, 
which,  being  a  Utopia,  does  not  yet  exist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  new  centre  about  which  to  group  edu- 
cational effort,  and  for  the  book  as  the  leading  motive  I  would  substitute 
the  school  itself,  and  for  reading  and  writing,  which  is  the  traffic  of  books — 
play.  I  should  endeavour  to  make  the  school  supply  so  full  an  experience  by 
means  of  play  that,  when  the  world  with  its  work  came  along  in  its  turn 
there  would  be  no  shock,  but  the  dawn  of  a  great  realisation  provoking  the 
ecstatic  outcry,  "  My  soul,  what  a  fine  big  field  !  "  * 

The  intimate  connection  that  should  exist  between  poetry  and  the  acts 
of  daily  life  must  not  delay  us  now.  Either  you  feel  it  or  you  don't.  But  let 
me  illustrate  how  truly  the  schoolboy  poet  is  firedwith  the  ardour  of  reform. 
One  of  our  senior  boys,  the  Prologue  of  the  Perse  Players,  thus  voices  the 
ideals  we  are  striving  to  attain  : 

Be  warned,  that  such  of  you  at  look* 
Upon  the  world  and  man  only  through  boob, 

*  To  UTC  repetition,  I  matt  refer  the  reader  interetted  in  practical  suggestion*  to  Pent 
,,  No.  3.  (Heffer  :   Cambridge.) 
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And  not  himself ;  such  as  will  never  turn 

His  hand  to  toil  by  which  to  live  and  learn 

As  others  do  :  be  far  from  hence  :  he'll  find 

In  what  we  bring  but  little  to  his  mind 

Or  understanding  :  ours  not  to  read,  but  do; 

Not  only  dream,  but  make  our  dreams  come  true 

In  a<fl  and  earnest  all  our  days.  .  .  . 

For  know, 

The  songs  we  sing,  the  gods  that  here  we  show, 
Spring  not  from  print  and  paper,  but  present 
Our  living  work,  our  tears,  our  merriment, 
Our  new-sprung  life,  and  thence  their  being  hold. 
Think  you  that  they  who  made  those  gods  of  old 
Made  them  of  books  ? 

Here  is  a  stirring  appeal  which  not  only  takes  our  daily  life  as  subject, 
but  rings  true  to  the  very  minute.  The  words  show  that  the  writer  is  under 
no  illusion  about  the  function  of  poetry.  As  Prologue  he  has  shown  through- 
out a  thorough  understanding  of  the  difficulties  and  defects  of  present-day 
education  (not  only  in  a  vague,  general  sense,  but  in  particulars),  and  has 
never  ceased, both  in  song  and  exhortation,  to  voice  just  those  few  inspiring 
notes  which  it  is  the  duty  of  poetry  to  hear  and  to  echo  for  ever. 

To-day's  poetry  must  voice  the  ideals  of  to-day;  and,  since  we  are  all  out 
to  reform  the  conditions  under  which  we  live  together,  our  poetry  will  have, 
or  should  have,  the  rousing  note  of  a  clarion-call  to  practical  sociologists, 
educationists,  and  the  like.  If  there  is  much  remaining  to  be  said  for  the 
poets  of  elegance  and  artifice,  at  all  events  my  observation  must  hold  true  of 
boy  poets.  Listen  again  to  our  Prologue  : 

Dream  now  you're  far  away 
From  the  fierce  roar  and  turmoil  of  to-day, 
Far  from  this  Iron  Age  of  smoke  and  steam 
Around  ;  we'd  give  you  here  a  spot  to  dream 
At  peace  of  fairer  and  more  nobler  things, 
And  earlier  times,  when  the  new-risen  springs 
Of  life  ran,  free  and  undisturbed  and  strong, 
Tall,  untrod  mountains  and  wide  vales  along. 
Outside  the  street  rolls  by  and  railways  roar 
Where  the  free  fields  and  woods  were  seen  before, 
With  flowers  and  birds  :  men  in  their  chase  for  gold 
Forget  the  nobler  things  they  knew  of  old — 
Forget  the  song  and  d_ance  and  all  things  fair 
That  grew  and  throve  in  that  diviner  air, 
And  with  dull  ears  and  eyes  that  will  not  see, 
With  clouded  wits  and  hearts  no  longer  free, 
Must  still  be  hastening  on  and  make  no  stay, 
Trampling  unseen  the  flowers  about  their  way. 
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This  we  would  here  forget,  and  only  show 
The  eternal  heart  that  still  beat*  on  below  ; 
We  would  raise  up  once  more  on  this  oar  itage 
Some  shade,  some  echo  of  the  Golden  Age, 
And  have  one  spot  at  least  where  you  may  tee 
Man  is  he  is,  not  a*  he  teems  to  be ; 
Who,  though  times  change,  though  fashions  rise  and  fall, 
Lives  yet  unchanging  and  imaged  through  all ; 
Who  loves  and  hates,  grieves  and  rejoices  still, 
Just  as  he  always  did  and  always  will ; 
Still  swayed  by  passion  ;  still,  for  all  his  light,  • 

Meeting  with  gods  by  day  and  ghosts  by  night, 
Fond  of  a  song  and  eager  for  a  fight. 

All,  then,  that  lives,  all  that  belongs  to  man, 
All  that  is  fair  we  take  within  our  span  ; 
And  if  such  hopes,  with  our  poor  means  should  seem 
Merely  an  idle  or  presumptuous  dream, 
Yet  think,  we  pray,  that  he  who  dares  not  fly 
May  never  hope  to  touch  or  gain  the  sky, 
And  that  in  such  a  flight  as  ours  to  fall 
Is  nobler  far  than  not  to  rue  at  all. 

To  return  to  the  thought  with  which  we  set  out.  Is  not  this  indeed  a 
breaking  out,  a  bursting  of  fetters  ?  do  you  not  see  the  schoolboy  "give  three 
leaps  and  go  on  singing*"  ?  And  is  it  not,  after  all,  merely  a  harking  back  to 
the  first  simple  things — love,  hate,  passion  ;  by  night  a  fear  of  the  ghosts 
that  walk,  and  by  day  the  desire  to  be  a  god  in  the  dance  ?  Men  will  always 
accumulate  impediment  and  feel  ever  and  anon  a  longing  for  that  artless- 
ness,  that  simplicity  which  alone  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
then  once  more  a  child  is  set  in  the  midst,  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  a  god. 

And  if  to-day 

That  morning  light  seem  spent  or  driven  away 
From  earth  ;  or  if  our  stage  seem  small  and  bare 
For  the  brave  gods  of  old  to  figure  there  ; 
Yet  never  doubt,  in  all  their  ancient  might 
And  ageless  forms,  the  gods  are  here  to-night ; 
For  though  their  heaven  may  seem  disturbed  and  bound, 
And  straitened  by  this  hurrying  changeless  round, 
Though  vanished  seem  that  beauty  that  once  gave 
Men's  toils  a  glory  to  outlive  the  grave  : 
Yet  while  there's  youth  to  see  the  earth  and  skies 
With  hopes  nndimmed  and  no  book-wearied  eye*, 
To  take  delight  in  toil,  still  to  feel  strong, 
To  love  brave  deeds  and  do  them,  for  so  long 
The  gods  are  safe.* 

*  From  a  merely  technical  point  of  view  the  monosyllabic  style  of  all  these  lines  is  noteworthy. 
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This  perpetual  opportunity  has  always  been  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
poets.  If  a  man  is  a  fool  his  son  is,  nevertheless,  worth  estimating  for  himself. 
There  is  waxing  and  waning,  quickening  and  decay.  At  the  last  one  can 
only  refer  any  man's  inquiry  to  himself,  and  if  he  have  no  faculty  of  re- 
newal in  himself  then  he  is  only  fit  to  fertilise  the  soil  for  another. 

Another  of  our  schoolboy  poets  sings  : 

Time  has  laid  in  sunlit,  poppied  sleep 
The  altars  of  the  gods  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
Yet  though  the  gods,  the  weary  centuries  through, 
Have  lain  forgot,  unheeded  in  their  fall, 
Of  men,  the  kindly  mother  whom  they  knew 
With  each  returning  spring  puts  forth  anew 
The  Acanthus  o'er  the  fallen  capital. 

But  one  feels  shame  to  walk  in  the  silent  place  and  to  stand  before  the  high 
seats  crying  out  the  virtues  of  the  great,  and  explaining  the  relation  of 
poetry  to  life  like  a  guide  expatiating  in  a  museum. 

Granted  this  awakening,  granted  the  gods  are  here,  what  does  it  all 
amount  to  ?  Simply  this.  Poetry  shall  be  creative  in  a  double  sense.  We 
must  have  the  outward  and  visible  sign  as  well  as  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace : 

Not  only  dream,  but  make  our  dreams  come  true 
In  a<£l  and  earnest  all  our  days. 

As  one  means  to  this  end  we  are  setting  ourselves  to  take  up  the  folk  tradition 
so  happily  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  inspired  labours  of  Cecil  Sharp.  And 
what  is  there  to  prevent  sincere,  unspoilt  English  children  from  carrying  on 
the  tradition  or,  at  the  very  least,  adapting  it  ?  Young  men  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  in  August  will  also  tell  you  what  we  are  coming  to.  Or  you  may 
inquire  of  the  members  of  The  Peasant  Arts  Fellowship,  whose  motto  is  in 
Blake's  lines  : 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  strife, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

In  real  life  your  schoolboy  poet  is  to  become  no  recluse,  no  idle  visionary, 
no  fantastic,  but  an  energetic  man  of  the  world.  But  he  is  to  make  of  the 
world  a  place  fit  to  hold  him.  At  school  you  will  have  inspired  him  with 
ideals  and  with  the  determination  and  ability  to  carry  them  out.  Teachers 
and  preachers  hitherto  have  said,  "  Be  strong,  be  noble,  be  upright  "  ;  and 
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the  pupil  has  puffed  out  his  chest.  To-morrow  they  will  train  their  pupils  to 
toil  and  hardship  in  the  play  of  some  good  they  conceive.  The  children  now 
growing  up  must,  above  all  things,  realise  themselves  firstly  as  members  of  a 
community.  Our  coming  poets  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  slums,  but 
their  poems  will  recite  the  nobility  of  spacious  dwellings.  The  sociologist 
will  sing  no  ballad  of  a  gaol,  nor  will  the  political  economist  hymn  the 
occupation  of  a  stockbroker. 

Here  I  speak  mainly  of  the  adult  scholar,  because  I  have  spoken  fully  of 
the  child-poet  elsewhere.  After  adolescence  the  pupil  becomes  half-artist, 
half-citizen.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  is  at  his  best  away  there  in  the  garden,  behind 
the  tunnelled  hedge  that  shields  him  from  the  highway,  where  men  march 
in  the  dust.  He  does  not  know  why  we  all  look  so  intent  as  we  trudge,  or 
what  is  in  those  packs  we  carry;  he  will  not  believe  that  such  themes  as 
"  The  Cloud  "  and  "  The  Skylark  "  have  been  "  done  already."  "  So  has 
breakfast,"  he  would  answer.  Among  the  flowers  and  trees  let  him  learn, 
as  he  encounters  them,  to  know  a  good  thing  from  a  bad,  and  to  distinguish 
in  like  manner  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly.  There  in  the  garden  let  him 
play  all  day  at  gods  and  ploughboys,  and  make  merry  songs  of  the  clouds 
and  the  birds.  And  if  he  cries  for  the  moon — tell  him  it  is  his  if  he  likes 
to  get  it. 

H.  CALDWELL  COOK.. 
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GORDON  CRAIG  AND  THE 
THEATRE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

OUR  complex  world  has  lost  its  power  to  comprehend  simple  things. 
Therein  lies  the  refined  subtlety  of  its  punishment. 

One  of  the  saner  reactions  of  the  times  is  the  tendency  of  the  newer  arts 
to  see  beauty  as  evoked  by  the  unspoiled  vision  of  a  child.  In  painting,  the 
inclination  is  toward  a  powerful  simplicity  which  shall  express  itself  through 
purity  of  colour  and  purity  of  line,  and  the  elimination  of  all  extraneous 
faftors  that  interfere  with  the  most  intense  expression  of  the  central  idea. 
The  age' of  faith  has  returned  for  the  arts,  and  with  it  a  larger  desire  in  the 
artist  to  reawaken  emotional  serenity  and  joyousness  in  man,  the  two 
things  denied  him  in  an  age  of  unrest,  which  finds  its  artistic  expression  in 
Realism. 

The  theatre  has  suffered  most  from  the  depredations  of  naturalistic  art. 
The  very  character  of  theatrical  art  has  rendered  it  susceptible  of  nearly 
all  the  unhealthy  forces  operating  singly  in  the  other  arts.  It  has  become  the 
most  impure,  the  most  complex,  of  all  creative  forms.  A  conglomeration  of 
other  arts,  it  has  lost  its  own  soul. 

Gordon  Craig,  the  leading  theorist  in  the  theatre  to-day,  starts  at  this 
point  to  build  his  theory  for  the  Theatre  of  the  Future.  The  utter  sim- 
plicity of  his  idea  is  astonishing,  a  facT:  which  does  not  render  it  any  the  less 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  man  who  waits  for  an  explanation  on  one  foot. 

Drama  must  become  dramatic  again 

This  is  the  chief  burden  of  Mr  Craig's  message  ;  and  he  looks  upon  his 
school  at  Florence  as  the  veriest  beginning  of  a  dramatic  renaissance. 

This  revolutionary  has  set  himself  the  task  of  disentangling  the  dramatic 
art  from  the  other  arts  with  which  it  has  become  involved  through  the 
centuries,  and  of  its  restoration  to  the  purity  of  its  native  essence,  which 
is  Movement.  He  sees  the  modern  theatre  as  a  tawdry  woman  strutting  the 
boards,  over-apparelled  with  garments  presented  by  various  admirers,  who 
admire  her  for  their  own  good.  He  wishes  to  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of 
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the  literary  man,  from  the  hands  of  the  studio  painter,  from  the  hands 
of  the  social  and  political  reformer,  and,  finally,  from  the  hands  of  the 
commercial  manager. 

Mr  Craig  sees  the  need  of  restoring  the  theatre  to  its  rightful  heritage. 
The  function  of  the  theatre,  as  he  comprehends  it,  is  not  to  present  the 
superficial  semblances  of  life,  but  the  soul  of  life  ;  not  Naturalism,  but 
suggestion  ;  not  representation,  but  interpretation ;  not  dialogue,  but 
action  ;  not  scenery,  but  atmosphere ;  not  ideas,  but  visions'. 

There  has  been  too  much  pamphleteering  in  the  theatre,  too  much 
"  pottering  and  peddling  of  psychology." 

It  is  a  commentary  upon  the  times  that  London  should  flock  to  a  play 
which  had  been  decreed  by  the  dramatic  critics,  though  not  in  so  many 
words,  as  the  finest — that  is,  the  most  realistic — domestic  squabble  ever 
put  on  the  stage.  Its  saving  feature  was  a  "  problem  " ;  but,  as  far  as  may  be 
gathered,  the  only  thing  all  were  agreed  upon  was  that  never  had  a  poor 
faftory  girl  lost  her  virtue  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 

This  Naturalism  holds  up  ugliness  as  the  very  quintessence  of  life  ;  and 
does  it  on  the  plea  that  it  wants  to  improve  life.  Mr  Craig  replies  that  the 
Naturalists  have  the  subtle  truth  to  learn,  that  an  exhibition  of  ugliness 
does  not  improve  life,  but  reafts  on  it. 

Beauty,  on  the  other  hand,  begets  beauty. 

"  The  duty  of  the  Theatre,"  exclaims  Mr  Craig,  in  one  of  his  mani- 
festoes, "  is  to  awaken  more  calmness  and  more  wisdom  by  the  inspiration 
exhaling  from  its  beauty.  Photographic  and  Phonographic  Realism  injure 
the  minds  of  the  people.  They  thrust  upon  them  a  grotesque  and  inaccurate 
representation  of  the  outward  and  visible  life,  with  the  divine  essence — the 
spirit — the  beauty  of  life  left  out." 

Again  he  sees  in  "  this  false-witnessing  Realism  "  a  "  traitor  of  the 
Imagination,"  that  Imagination  which  Renan  justly  pronounced  to  be  the 
"  great  consoler  of  life.  .  .  .  The  most  precious  of  gifts,  whose  sufferings  are 
delectable,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  soul's  health,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  gaiety,  and  which  enables  us  to  enjoy  the  madness  of  the  mad 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise." 

A  work  of  art  should  be  judged  primarily  by  the  quality  of  imagination 
it  stirs  in  us,  and  by  the  sheer  power  it  has  to  exalt  us.  But  this  small 
realism  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  Mr  Craig  shows  his  respect  for 
the  playgoer  by  attributing  to  him  the  possession  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
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a  faculty  too  often  suppressed  or  crushed  by  the  realistic  theatre.  He  is  in 
accord  with  the  average  theatrical  manager's  desire  to  produce  "  what  the 
public  wants,"  only  he  believes  that  the  public  wants,  and  can  be  trained 
to  want,  something  better  than  is  offered  it. 

Having  lost  our  digestion,  we  are  offered  pre-digested  foods.  Having  lost 
our  imagination,  we  are  offered  Naturalism. 

Naturalism  can  represent  beautifully  a  drawing-room,  or  a  ladies' 
boudoir.  It  cannot  even  show  a  realistic  street,  because  of  the  actual  area 
limitations  of  the  stage  ;  nor  a  realistic  moon,  because  there  is  only  one 
moon,  and  that,  thank  God,  is  well  out  of  the  managers'  reach  ;  much  less 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  a  storm  at  sea,  the  vastness  of  space,  the  magnitude 
of  nature. 

Yet  all  these  could  be  suggested.  There  is  no  alternative  to  suggestion. 

Where  Naturalism  stops,  there  the  real  art  of  the  stage  begins — an 
art  not  bound  by  limitations,  on  a  stage  not  encompassed  by  three  walls 
and  a  roof,  and  permitting  an  outlook  upon  life  and  all  the  urging  and 
restraining  forces  behind  life. 

Man  is  small,  the  forces  arrayed  against  him  are  various  and  large.  Man 
is  finite,  Nature  is  infinite.  Man  strives  towards  one  goal,  the  Fates  lash 
him  on  towards  another.  Yet  how  heroic  is  man's  striving  ;  how  magni- 
ficent he  looks  against  that  background  of  sombre,  palpitating  shadows,  or 
against  the  freedom  of  the  sky  on  a  high  mountain- top !  Not  only  is  man 
in  action,  but  the  elements  arrayed  with  him  or  against  him  are  also  charged 
with  the  same  active  spirit,  and  so  the  air  is  filled  with  a  portentous  some- 
thing :  it  is  an  atmosphere  suggesting  perhaps  a  coming  clash,  an  impending 
catastrophe,  and  creating  a  mood  of  moving  tragedy — and  all  in  all  a  fit 
setting  for  a  drama. 

There  are  critics  who  object  to  this  "  dwarfing  of  the  actor."  They 
would  dwarf  life  instead. 

Comedy,  again,  should  have  its  relative  setting,  as  simple  and  as  forceful 
in  its  way  as  tragedy.  There  are  symbols  in  joyous  lighting  ;  and  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  is  possible  to  the  artist  in  suggestion. 

To  help  to  create  this  setting  or  atmosphere,  this  spirit  of  concentrated 
reality  in  a  world  of  emotion,  this  sense  of  space  in  small  areas,  Mr  Craig 
has  invented  his  simple  devices.  Far  from  being  an  end  in  themselves,  they 
are  intended  merely  as  a  means  for  intensifying  action  and  fortifying  vision. 

Vision,  indeed,  Mr  Craig  regards  as  a  neglected  sense,  atrophied  by 
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non-use.  He  looks  upon  the  eye  as  a  great  instrument  for  absorbing  dra- 
matic emotion — since  true  vision  does  not  end  with  the  retina,  but  sinks 
deep  into  one's  inner  consciousness.  The  eye  is  not  less  than  the  ear.  The 
marriage  of  sight  and  hearing  is  the  perfect  union  necessary  for  receiving 
complete  dramatic  impression. 

Many  people,  having  looked  with  admiration  upon  Mr  Craig's  designs, 
have  gone  away  under  the  misapprehension  that  he  wished  to  introduce 
paintings  into  the  theatre.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man's  own'work  should 
thus  recoil  upon  him,  and  confuse  minds  as  to  his  intentions,  essentially 
so  different.  The  absence  of  a  permanent  theatre,  where  he  might  experi- 
ment and  give  concrete  form  to  new  ideas,  has  impelled  him  hitherto  to 
seek  another  outlet  for  their  expression,  despite  the  limitation  of  that 
outlet  or  medium.  Had  he  had  such  a  place  earlier,  it  is  probable  these 
designs  would  never  have  been  seen  by  the  public.  They  might  have  taken 
the  form  of  affual  froduflioiu. 

Now  that  Mr  Craig's  school  at  Florence  is  an  assured  fa&,  we  can  look 
forward  to  some  practical  realisation  of  the  theories  he  has  advanced  so 
persistently.  The  school  has  started  out  quite  properly  by  issuing  a  mani- 
festo of  its  principles,  and  a  history  of  Mr  Craig's  endeavours  to  found  the 
institution.  The  pamphlet  bears  the  suggestive  title  of  A  Living  Theatre. 
While  it  contains  nothing  that  is  not  known  to  us,  being  in  facl  largely 
a  reprint  of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Mask  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  welcome  evidence  that  the  institution  is  at  last  in  readiness 
to  undertake  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Future. 

The  founder  himself  considers  the  school  the  actual  beginning  of  his 
work.  Having  mentally  disposed  of  the  modern  theatre,  he  will  start  from 
the  very  ground.  All  that  we  have  known  so  far  is  that  experiments  would 
be  conducted  in  Light,  Sound,  and  Movement — the  three  elements  of  the 
theatre  ;  first  separately,  then  in  relation  to  one  another  ;  that  there  would 
be  some  kind  of  effort  to  achieve  unity,  which  is  the  one  unalterable  law  in 
the  drama. 

Many  months  ago,  long  before  there  was  an  inkling  of  the  near  realisa- 
tion of  the  school  project,  Mr  Craig,  in  response  to  my  questioning,  kindly 
consented  to  give  an  outline  of  the  methods  he  would  employ  in  his 
school.  I  shall  submit  here  the  sum  of  his  answers.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  that  his  methods  are  not  only  ingenious,  but  are  even  more  inter- 
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esting  for  the  sane  suggestion  they  contain  for  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Theatre.  It  was  even  then  apparent  from  the  voluminous  folio — full  of 
facts,  plans,  and  figures — which  he  brought  to  his  assistance,  that  he  had  left 
nothing  outside  his  calculation.  And  one  cannot  fail  to  note  how  curiously 
his  mind  works,  how  strangely  the  practical  in  him  blends  with  the  ideal, 
how  significantly  he  animates  all  material  things  with  symbols. 

The  school  will  study  the  Past  and  Present  and  the  speculative  Future. 

Study  of  the  Past  will  involve  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  methods. 
This  will  be  dry  evening  work. 

Study  of  the  Present  will  be  thoroughly  practical,  productive.  It  will 
convert  small  and  immediate  knowledge  into  quick  returns.  This  class  will 
pursue  its  studies  during  midday. 

The  Future  will  be  early  morning  work.  Dawn  is  the  exciting  time,  full 
of  symbolic  significance.  (Mr  Craig  recalls  probably  his  Florentine  nights 
in  which  he  sat  up  far  into  the  dawn,  creating  some  of  his  finest  drawings.) 

If  it  is  only  a  dry  school,  he  remarked,  it  will  be  ruined  in  a  short  time. 
If  a  merely  productive,  it  will  be  a  vulgar  school.  If  only  making  experi- 
ments for  the  future,  a  mad  school.  To  make  the  school  practical,  it  will  be 
all  three — dry,  vulgar,  and  mad — joined  together. 

There  will  be  lectures  on  sound,  movement,  voice,  light,  history,  theory. 
These  will  be  often  illustrated  by  the  kinematograph  and  other  practical 
means. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  will  be  that  of  movement  in  nature — 
the  movements  of  trees,  wind,  water,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  glide  of  fish, 
snakes,  the  movement  of  the  human  figure. 

Comparisons  will  be  made,  with  the  object  of  discovering  any  vital 
resemblance  between  the  various  movements  and  of  establishing  a  uni- 
versal principle.  It  is  probable  that  the  virtues  of  the  elements  are  the 
purer  movements  of  nature  working  in  harmony  ;  that  what  we  call  spiritual 
runs  through  all  nature. 

It  may  be  ultimately  discovered  that  the  height  of  the  human  move- 
ment is  a  square  movement,  or  it  may  be  a  round  movement,  or  it  may 
be  a  combination  of  the  two.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  find  what  is  at  the 
root  of  all  movements,  and  what  are  the  primary  forms  of  movement.  All 
these  movements  from  nature  will  be  taken  to  the  table,  dissected,  tested 
thoroughly.  Nature's  secrets  will  be  wrested  from  her.  Only  in  this  way  is 
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it  possible  to  get  at  the  structure  and  internals  of  art.  The  externals  of  art 
are  so  attractive  that  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  as  to  their  actual  value. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  find  a  new  road.  The  important  thing  is  not 
to  be  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt  or  Hokusai,  but  of  the  thing  which  gave  birth 
to  both  men,  a  pupil  of  the  thing  they  groped  for.  One  must  go  direct  to 
nature.  The  danger  is  in  departing  from  nature.  Artists  are  fine  where 
they  resemble  each  other.  The  finest  of  Rembrandt's  etched  lines,  without 
ornamentation,  will  resemble  a  line  by  Hokusai.  Two  straight,  structural 
lines  forming  the  sail  of  a  mill,  as  drawn  by  Rembrandt,  will  in  no  wise 
differ,  when  least  adorned,  from  those  drawn  by  an  Indian  or  by  a  Japanese. 
These  two  fine,  sharp  lines  are  chronicles  of  f aft.  They  give  the  form.  And 
form  is  valuable  because  it  is  an  abiding  thing,  while  light  and  colour  arc 
fleeting.  Form  keeps  a  thing  clear  and  orderly.  Therefore,  the  geometry  of 
nature  which  creates  form  will  be  studied.  Without  form  there  can  be  no 
life.  All  else  is  artifice.  Ballet-dancing — the  best  of  it — is  artifice.  The  goose- 
step  of  a  German  soldier  is  artificial ;  the  ordinary  walking  of  troops  is 
natural  and  magnificent.  The  high  walking  of  horses  is  unnatural ;  a 
decently  bred  horse  walks  naturally. 

The  movements  of  man,  horse,  and  tree  have  something  in  common,  and 
it  is  that  which  should  be  captured.  It  is  that  which  has  the  soul.  It  is 
something  that  unites  all  creation.  It  is  something  familiar,  and  if  one 
entered  another  life — that  of  worm,  bird,  or  mammal — it  should  not  depart 
from  him.  If  man  went  through  all  animal  creation  he  would  find  always 
that  peculiar  rhythm — suggesting  perhaps  the  victorious  ;  love  conquering 
death  ;  the  power  to  conquer,  etc.  The  artist,  in  this  sense,  is  a  philosopher, 
a  metaphysician  arriving  at  his  end  by  rapid  calculation,  steering  clear  of  all 
complexity. 

In  that  section  of  the  school  given  to  the  Present,  the  European  drama 
of  to-day  in  its  best  aspects  will  be  studied,  with  the  object  of  immediate 
betterment.  Productions  will  be  given.  These  will  not  represent  the  last 
word.  Plays  like  Sumurun  will  be  tried.  No  masks  will  be  used  in  the  Section 
of  the  Present. 

The  mask  will  be  studied  in  the  Past  Section,  but  actual  experiments  with 
masks  will  be  made  in  the  Future  Section.  Everything  will  be  kept  sensibly 
in  its  place.  The  mask  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  modern  theatre.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  future.  The  mask  in  the  Greek  Theatre  has  to  do  with  the 
past.  Everything  outside  the  Present  Seftion  will  be  experiment — mostly 
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fragmentary.  If  a  production  shall  be  given  it  will  represent  good,  solid 
workmanship,  not  a  compromise.  Walk  every  day,  until  you  have  learnt  how 
to  fly.  The  Practical  Section  of  to-day  will  include  patents  and  invention. 

A  Museum  will  be  connected  with  the  school.  This  will  contain  chiefly 
theatrical  devices  of  the  past. 

There  will  be  a  department  of  the  Dance. 

The  students  will  apply  themselves,  like  archaeologists,  to  study  all  that 
is  known  and  much  that  is  not  known.  They  will  study  the  East  and  the 
West ;  the  religious  and  the  comic  ;  the  folk,  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic ;  the  sacred  and  the  profane — the  profane  at  its  highest. 

They  will  study  all  the  typical  theatres  known  and  make  models  of  them. 
These  will  include  the  Cretan,  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  Religious,  Shake- 
spearean, and  modern  stages.  A  record  will  be  kept  of  all  tests,  and  the 
soundest  theories  used. 

There  will  be  no  "  lingering  so  lovingly  "  over  the  past  that  the  school 
shall  grow  absorbed  in  it  and  become  a  weak  imitation.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  shall  be  done  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  past.  The  continuous 
study  of  nature  will  prevent  that. 

These  notes,  jotted  down  in  conversation,  make  one  thing  clear.  Mr 
Gordon  Craig  does  not  believe  that  the  Theatre  of  the  Future  can  be 
produced  by  the  magician's  wand,  suddenly,  out  of  a  hat.  He  regards  it,  as 
he  regards  all  art,  as  a  product  of  slow  growth  ;  and  the  artist's  methods  as 
resembling  those  of  Nature  itself.  If  the  theatre  is  to  be  established  as  a 
strong  and  permanent  institution,  it  must  begin  from  the  very  beginning 
and  rise  to  eminence  only  by  slow  and  progressive  methods.  He  logically 
looks  upon  his  school  as  that  essential  beginning,  as  yet  hardly  larger  than  a 
healthy  germ,  but  equally  susceptible  of  healthy  and  important  develop- 
ment. 

None  more  than  Mr  Craig  realises  that  it  is  not  for  one  man,  nor  yet  for 
several  men,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  theatre's  restoration.  He  believes, 
however,  that  he  has  rediscovered  an  old  truth,  an  eternal  truth,  and  that 
any  deviation  from  this  truth  is  bound  to  be  as  disastrous  for  life  as  for  art. 
For  him  the  Theatre  of  the  Future  has  its  roots,  not  in  the  present,  but  in 
the  deep  past ;  this  only  as  far  as  it  affects  the  soul  of  the  art ;  externally, 
it  will,  of  necessity,  belong  to  Modernity. 

JOHN  COURNOS 
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SUGGESTED  USE  OF  A 
VOWEL-MARK  IN  ENGLISH 

IT  is  of  course  well  known  that  innumerable  schemes  hive  been  pro- 
posed, without  success,  for  the  amendment  or  the  reform  of  English 
spelling.  One  of  the  chief  objections  is  that  any  change  in  the  lettering 
irritates  the  reader  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  old  style.  For 
example,  some  years  ago  I  printed  certain  verses  of  mine  in  Italianised 
spelling  (calling  them  Lyra  Modulata)  ;  but  friends  declared  that  the  words 
in  their  new  dress  failed  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  images  usually  associated 
with  them.  More  recently,  the  Poet  Laureate  has  touched  the  same  subject 
in  his  Traff  on  the  Present  State  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  has 
proposed  a  kind  of  spelling  with  many  new  letters  which  attempt  to 
retain  something  of  the  look  of  our  old  inaccurate  digraphs  while  aiming 
at  greater  homographic  orthodoxy. 

Personally  I  feel  no  dislike  to  new  spellings.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  the 
disorder  and  irrationalism  of  our  "  orthography  "  to  be  highly  irritating, 
especially  in  poetry — where  the  letters  should  at  least  endeavour  to  fit  the 
sounds  which  compose  the  melody  of  the  verse.  Compare,  for  instance,  such 
words  as  hear,  head,  great,  real ;  boat,  board,  broad  ;  know,  now,  soul,  sound, 
sought,  you,  young,  and  so  on.  Not  only  does  one  vowel-symbol  do  duty 
for  hilf  a  dozen  sounds,  but  some  of  the  most  beautiful  phones  in  the 
language  are  scarcely  expressed  at  ill — such  as  the  soft  dh  in  thee  and  tbou, 
the  soft  z  in  rose,  and  the  sonorous  ee  in  like  and  might.  It  is  curious  that 
poets  especially — who  should  be  artists  in  words — remain  content  with 
such  monstrous  deformations  of  their  material  as  our  spelling  gives  them. 
But  some  of  them,  such  as  Dr  Bridges,  ire  evidently  not  content. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  something  inde- 
finable is  lost  in  such  spellings  as  luv,  deth,  beuty,  wuman  or  wooman, 
advocated  by  reformers.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  diacritics  into  English,  as  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  German,  without  making,  at  least  at  present,  any  other 
change  in  our  spelling. 

In  doing  this  we  must  attend  to  two  points.  First,  only  such  marks  as  can 
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be  easily  used  in  ordinary  type  or  linotype  should  be  employed  ;  and 
secondly,  we  should  avoid  covering  the  page  with  numerous  marks  of 
different  kinds — as  in  French.  Much  the  most  easily  written  and  the  most 
elegant  mark  is  the  acute  accent — which  is  so  graceful  and  expressive  in 
Spanish  ;  and  it  can  always  be  printed  at  once.  So  can  the  German  mark  of 
dieresis,  and  in  fact  the  grave  and  circumflex  accents ;  but  the  acute  accent 
by  itself  (except  on  i,  where  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  dieresis)  looks  the 
best. 

I  propose,  then,  to  introduce  the  acute  accent  into  English  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  serve  to  amend  the  spelling  as  much  as  possible  without 
our  making  any  other  change. 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  Perhaps  the  best  one  is  the  following. 
We  first  lay  down  a  general  and  simple  rule  regarding  the  pronunciation  of 
the  stressed  vowels,  and  then  mark  the  accent  only  upon  such  vowels  and 
digraphs  as  disobey  the  rule. 

The  simplest  and  most  general  rule  for  the  English  pronunciation  of 
stressed  vowels  is  perhaps  the  following  : 

Stressed  vowels  are  long  (as  in  mate,  mete,  mite,  mote,  and  mute)  when  they 
are  final  (as  in  go,  me,  I,  my)  ;  or  before  other  vowels  (as  in  chaos,  being, 
science,  poet,  ruin,  and  also  fail,  receive,  die,  boat,  soul)  ;  or  in  the  last 
sounded  syllable  of  words  ending  in  e  mute  and  their  inflexions  (as  in  the 
first  examples).*  Before  r,  final  or  followed  by  another  consonant,  they  have 
the  sounds  in  far,  her,  fir,  for,  fur.  The  digraphs  au  and  aw,  oi  and  oy  have 
the  sounds  in  Saul,  awl,  soil,  boy  ;  and  oo  has  the  sounds  in  book  and  boot.  We 
may  also  assume  that  i  is  long  before  gh ;  that  o  in  oar ,  course,  and  ore 
should  be  long  ;  and  in  off,  cost,  cross,  etc.,  should  be  short.  Otherwise  the 
stressed  vowels  should  always  be  short,  as  in  bat,  bet,  bit,  bot,  but. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  accent  should  not  be  used.  But  it  is  used  if 
the  vowel  is  short  when,  according  to  the  rule,  it  ought  to  be  long  ;  as  in 
flange,  sense,  since,  gone,  dunce  ;  dead,  bear,  great,  vein,  jeopardy,  field, 
broad,  sound,  owl.  Also  if  the  vowel  is  long  when  it  ought  to  be  short  by  the 
rule  ;  as  in  nation,  vapour,  completion,  scenery,  miry,  silent,  only,  moment, 
fury,  futile,  find,  pint,  wild,  both,  most,  old. 

When  a  whole  digraph  is  wrong,  I  use  the  accent  on  the  second  vowel ; 
as  in  height,  laugh,  bought,  youth,  young,  people. 

*  Vowels  may  also  be  considered  long  before  a  single  consonant  followed  by  any  y6wel 
or  vowels,  as  in  nation,  silent.  This  is  more  elegant,  but  seems  to  require  more  marks. 
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The  accent  may  also  be  marked  on  the  orthoepic  a,  which  occurs  in 
standard  English  mostly  before  s  and  » ;  as  in  dye,  fast,  father,  answer, 
after,  half  ;  and  on  the  orthoepic  u,  which  occurs  in  full,  butcher,  push,  rude, 
fluid.  Lastly,  it  should  be  employed  on  the  degraded  a  and  o  which  take 
some  values  of  o  and  u  respectively,  mostly  after  to  and  qu,  as  in  what,  want, 
wander,  walk,  quarrel,  all,  ward ;  and  word,  won,  wonder,  tongue,  done,  blood, 
do ;  and  on  all  other  incorrect  vowels. 

Thus  the  use  of  the  diacritic  has  the  following  advantages  ;  (i)  it  indi- 
cates 411  irregular  vowel  spellings ;  (2)  it  expresses  the  syllabic  stress  and 
the  length  of  the  stressed  vowel  in  a  vast  number  of  words. 

Of  course  it  does  not  suffice  to  perfect  the  spelling  entirely ;  but  it 
makes  a  very  great  improvement.  A  further  improvement  can  be  made  by 
using  the  dieresis,  either  for  the  long  vowels  only,  or  for  denoting  irregular 
stress — in  addition  to  the  acute  accent ;  and  the  grave  accent  may  be 
employed  for  irregularities  in  unstressed  vowels.  A  still  further  improve- 
ment is  obtained  by  dropping  useless  letters.  But  I  cannot  discuss  these 
points  here,  and  content  myself  with  suggesting  the  idea  for  consideration. 
A  fuller  statement  will  be  found  in  Science  Progress  for  Oct6ber  1913. 

I  have  inserted  the  mark  everywhere  in  this  article,  except  on  capitals 
and  on  to ;  but  for  ordinary  use  it  saves  trouble  to  neglect  it  on  common 
constructive  words  (pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs,  and  prepositions)  when 
unstressed,  which  is  usually  the  case — particularly  on  the  ten  small  words 
to,  do,  docs,  are,  were,  have,  you,  they,  their,  our.  These  w6rds  4re  so  frequent 
that  their  pronunciation  will  always  be  known.  I  add  an  example  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  mark  in  familiar  verse — the  first  two  stanzas  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy  "  : 

The  curfew  t6ll$  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  windj  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plod*  hi*  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darknew  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  light, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinkling*  loll  the  distant  f  6lds. 

RONALD   ROSS 
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A  NOTE  ON  A 
SAVAGE  POET 

THE  late  Dr  Hewitt's  savage  poet,  whom  I  will  call  Bongo.  Bonga, 
was,  or  is,  so  very  real  a  type  of  the  primitive  singer  that  he  de- 
serves commemoration.  An  amiable,  lively  man,  he  protected,  in  Hewitt's 
presence,  the  boys  of  his  tribe  during  an  initiation  ceremony,  the  first 
probably  ever  witnessed  by  a  white  man,  from  the  cloudy  anger,  the  sceva 
indignatio,  of  an  ancient  worthy  of  the  nation,  who,  with  folded  arms  and 
the  air  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  stood  through  every  act  of  this  pagan  drama, 
threatening  torture  or  death  to  any  who  failed  to  pay  due  attention  to  the 
difficult  teachings  then  being  inculcated. 

Bonga  Bonga  and  his  cheerful  black  wife,  a  woman  in  her  way  as  notable 
as  the  Yamba  of  M.  De  Rougemont — who,  by  the  by,  now  remembers 
him  ? — rose  in  the  world,  Europeanised  themselves,  and  from  the  status 
of  splendid  savages  became  humble  colonial  working-class  people.  Thus  does 
a  Sioux  chief  leave  his  lofty  feathers  and  his  pictured  wigwam  to  be  a  hanger- 
on  of  bars  in  some  dirty  frontier  town  under  the  Spread  Eagle's  wings ! 
Bonga  Bonga  and  his  wife  became  fisherfolk,  and,  rising  above  the  dug-out 
canoe,  obtained,  with  cash  paid  down,  a  taut  Melbourne-built  boat,  from 
which  they  plied  a  remunerative  trade.  Asked  by  the  late  Dr  Howitt  how 
he  came  by  his  inspirations,  so  singularly  modern,  perhaps  even  futuristic, 
he  replied  somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  I  wait  till  the  green  waves  sway  my 
boat  into  the  air,  and,  looking  into  the  sea,  I  find  my  little  poems  !  "  I 
dreamt  that  I  saw  him  in  old  age  many  years  ago,  and  he  wrote  thus  of  my 
new  umbrella  : 

I  come  into  the  holy  white  man's  hall. 
I  see  the  boots  ready  to  be  brushed, 
Also  two  coats  all  worse  for  wear ; 
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But  when  many  coati  and  boon  are  there 
Then  I  guess  in  this  house  is  much  holiness, 
And  I  say,  as  I  lick  my  lip*  : 

"  How  deeply  they  will  talk,  and  what  yams  will  be 
eaten,  what  delicious  cooked  foods,  and  oh,  what 
an  unconscionable  amount  of  fire-water 
Will 
Be 

Consumed 

Before  it  is  time  to  attend  the  service  at  the 
Christum- Jesum  Station  !  " 

But  what  I  chiefly  like, 
For  it  my  soul  doth  strike, 
Is  the  new  Umberellow, 
With  handle  yellow, 
And  richest  silver  nob. 
It  cost 
Nine  Bob ! 

The  white  man's  graceful  mocking  daughter 
(And  a  present  of  a  large  new  fish  I  brought  her) 
Declared,  on  entering  Papa's  house, 
As  quiet  as  any  mouse, 
That  she  thought  a  vulgar  man  was  sitting 

With  her  poppa,  drinking,  spitting, 
And  that  he'd  left  his  brole  in  the  stand, 

At  hand, 

For  she  sever  believed  ttr  father  would  purchase 
Anything  with  sane  intent 
So  rile,  so  vulgar,  and  so  violent. 

It  is  notable  that  Bonga  Bonga  here  bursts  into  rough  Maccaronic  rhyme, 
just  as  some  of  the  modern  French  poets  are  wont  to  do !  V 'raiment  Us 
extremes  se  touchent. 

One  day  I  gave  the  dear  old  fellow  a  pretty  green  cardbotrd  cigarette-box, 
and  I  remarked  sorrowfully  on  the  uselessness  of  this  trifle  and  wished 
thriftily  that  it  could  be  turned  to  some  account,  or  even  converted  into 
cash — say  threepence. 

At  once  he  wrote  the  following,  which  is  like  high  Japanese  poetry,  and 
quite  comparable  to  some  of  Mr. 's  more  inspired  lines  : 
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TO  CIGARETTE-BOXES 

Beautiful  boxes ; 

Pity  they're  wasted. 
What  can  be  done  with  them  ? 

Nothing  at  all ! 

Everything  in  my  house,  which  I  considered  commonplace,  struck  him  as 
wonderful.  He  wrote  an  ode  to  my  old  hats,  and  in  the  best  manner  of 
Whitman  described  and  catalogued  everything  in  the  kitchen.  A  European 
female  cook,  a  very  old  friend,  descended  from  a  long  line  of  grave-diggers 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  her  remote  ancestor  probably  having  been  known  to 
Shakespeare  when  he  wrote  Hamlet,  declared  that  Bonga  Bonga  was  a 
dratted  nuisance.  His  interest  in  food  and  drink  was  excessive,  and  in  this 
he  most  likely  resembled  the  older  Celtic  bards.  But,  seeing  that  he  wore 
trousers — assumed  with  difficulty — and  that  her  heart  warmed  to  anything 
in  trousers,  to  anything  at  all  resembling  a  male — as,  for  instance,  a  pair  of 
scissors — she  often  gave  him  delicacies,  and  in  return  he  hymned  her  merits 
and  charms  to  extinction.  He  always  called  her  the  "  Sacred  Virgin." 

I  append  some  of  the  poems  which  Howitt  has  quoted  in  his  well-known 
book,  The  Natives  of  South-eastern  Australia,  as  well  as  one  other,  which  I 
myself  have  gathered.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  in  what  Bonga  Bonga's 
verse  differs  from  that  of  the  moment — I  will  not  say  the  present.  Bonga 
Bonga,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  man  of  the  Stone  Age,  till  our  crude  colonial 
civilisation  got  at  him.  But  he  was  a  poet. 

GOING  DOWN  THE  COAST  TO  THE  KURINGAL  CEREMONIES 

Capsizing  me,  striking  me,  the  wind  blows  hard  :  the  sea 

long-stretched  between,  striking,  hard  hitting,  striking  me, 
dashing-up,  me  striking. 

In  the  original  the  song  is  full  of  primitive  assonance,  and  has  a  certain 
jingle  not  unlike  that  of  "les  plus  savantes  cadences  des  vers  libres."  "He  sang 
this  song  in  the  evening  at  the  camp,"  says  Howitt,  "  beating  time  with 
two  short  sticks,  while  an  appreciative  and  admiring  audience  stood  round." 
The  poet  explained  this  song  to'Dr  Howitt,  just  as  we  explain  our  obscurer 
poems,  with  the  result  that  it  was  "  freely  but  yet  not  incorrectly  trans- 
lated "  thus  :  "  Between  the  furious  wind  and  the  waves  of  the  long- 
stretched  sea  I  was  nearly  upset." 
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FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  BONGA  BONGA 

A  FRAGMENT 

We  ut  for  a  Tery  long  time  at  the  White  Man's  tent. 
The  younger  savages  were  there — they  of  the  new  generation, 
They  do  not  make  their  boomerang* 

A*  do  I, 
Nor  do  they  reTcrence  Totem. 

I  do.  (AW  the  subtU  repetition  of  sound.)    ' 

They  »et  me  talking  over  fire-water,  a  drink 

They 

Have  mainly  abandoned ; 
But  the  White  Man  remember*  the  good  Old  Day* 

When  all  the  good  Old  Black  Fellow* 
Regularly  died  of  the  cff  c<fls  of 

It. 
I  talked  of  the  Old  Men,  the  Old  Totems,  the  Kangaroo 

Ghott — the  Dingo,  the  Altcheringa  men, 
And  I  could  ice  them  laughing  in  the  edge*  of  their 

White  and  $hiny  eye*, 
And  (pitting  politely  behind  their  hand* — 

They  are  well-bred  men. 
But  cried  I  :  "  My  black  leg*  are  not  a  ipittoon  !  " 

Then  they  (aid  :  "  What  do  yon  think  of  our  poem*, 

Bonga  Bonga  ?  " 
And  I  ttudied,  I  itudied,  I  (tudied. 


A   STUDY  .  .  . 

I  (land  on  the  high  (tep*  of  the  door. 
The  pott*  of  the  door  are  grey  .  .  . 
My  father  killed  my  mother. 


ANOTHER  BOAT  SONG  (perhap*  not  by  our  poet) 

VICTOR  PLARR 


Quickly  talking  to  hi*  mate,  looking  about, 
Now  paddling  this  side. 
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CURRENT  ENGLISH  POETRY 

Poems.  By  Alice  Meynell.  (Burns  &  Gates.  55.  net.) 

Mystic  Trees.  By  Michael  Field.  (Nash.  55.  net.) 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  (Blackwood.  6s.  net.) 

Peacock  Pie  :  A  Book  of  Rhymes.  By  Walter  De  La  Mare.  (Constable.  35.  6d.  net.) 

The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand.  By  James  Elroy  Flecker.  (Goschen.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Plain  Themes :  Verses.  By  Mary  Gardner.  Woodcuts  by  Phyllis  Gardner.  (Dent.  2s.  net.) 

A  CHANGE  in  the  Poets  Laureate  suggests  a  change  of  fashion,  and 
there  are  people  who  believe  that  fashions  in  verse  come  and  go  as  they 
do  in  dress,  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  literary  chronicler  to  look  behind 
the  modes  and  find  the  poets.  Fortunately,  the  August  quarter  being  a 
light  one  in  the  book-factories  and  in  the  output  of  new  verse,  there 
is  some  excuse  for  stretching  the  paper  to  bring  in  the  verse  of  other 
summers  when  it  helps  to  show  the  continuity  of  the  art.  The  only 
reserve  need  be  that  it  is  newly  presented,  like  the  substantial  triad  of  the 
Works  of  Francis  Thompson,  or  freshly  replenished,  like  the  Poems  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-poet,  Mrs  Alice  Meynell.  These  contain  things  that, 
however  fashion  touched  them  in  passing,  are  outside  its  vagaries.  So  far 
as  Francis  Thompson  adopted  modes,  they  were  old  ones ;  the  latest 
fashion,  I  believe,  never  troubled  him.  And  as  for  Mrs  Meynell,  if  what  we 
may  term  a  post-Preraphaelite  note  or  cadences  is  sometimes  heard  in  her 
early  verse,  it  was  well  found,  and  singularly  adapted  to  her  own  idiom. 
These  volumes,  then,  give  us  a  cue  in  attempting  a  record  which  shall  be 
contemporary,  and  yet  like  the  dream  of  Dabschelim,  aware  of  past  and 
future. 

It  happens,  too,  that  these  Francis  Thompson  volumes  have  a  reminiscent 
association  that  bears  on  other  dead  poets  beside  himself.  One  evening,  at 
the  Old  Rhymers'  Club  of  1888  or  1889,  two  of  its  members,  Lionel 
Johnson  and  Ernest  Dowson,  spoke  with  eagerness  of  a  new  rhymer,  who 
was  or  had  been — so  the  legend  ran — selling  matches  and  newspapers  in  the 
Strand  for  a  living,  and  had  written  strangely  moving  verse,  now  like 
Crashaw,  now  Rossetti.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  earlier  poems 
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it  was  they  had  in  mind.  Probably  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  and  "  Dream 
Tryst."  The  last  is  very  reminiscent  : 

There  was  no  change  in  her  sweet  eye* 

Since  last  I  taw  those  sweet  eyes  shine  ; 
There  was  no  change  in  her  deep  heart 

Since  last  that  deep  heart  knocked  at  mine. 
Her  eyes  were  clear,  her  eyes  were  Hope's 

Wherein  did  ever  come  and  go 
The  sparkle  of  the  fountain-drops  . 

From  her  sweet  soul  below. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  was  a  poet  who  might  not  care  two- 
pence for  the  market  fashion  ;  who  yet  found  his  mode  and  chose  his 
model,  and  used  them  extravagantly  on  occasion.  Some  pages  of  his  are  so 
rhetorical,  and  so  "  conceited  " — beyond  the  pitch  of  Marino  himself — as 
to  be  almost  unreadable.  There  are  others  where  he  is  as  simple  as  a 
sumptuous  soul  can  be  : 

Nothing  begins  and  nothing  ends 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan, 
For  we  are  born  in  other's  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own. 

Turn  then  to  Mrs  MeynelFs  Potms.  The  rare  economy  that  Francis 
Thompson  used  in  "  The  Daisy,"  and  a  few  other  poems  where  his  diction 
is  least  intoxicated,  is  practised  in  all  her  work.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
her  favourite  word  in  her  early  poems  is  "  silent,"  on  which  she  continually 
rings  the  changes,  while  the  second  of  her  "  Poet's  Fancies  "  ends — 

.  .  .  There  shall  dwell 
Silence,  the  completest 
Of  thy  poems,  last,  and  sweetest. 

Where  Thompson  ran  to  excess  of  epithet,  and  accumulated  sound  on 
sound  with  a  reckless  "  syzygy  "  of  consonants,  she  knew  the  value  of 
silences  and  the  breaking  pause  in  a  line.  However,  this  is  no  place  for  a 
statement  of  the  arts  of  either  poet.  What  their  books  may  do  is  to  remind 
us  how  vital  the  modes  were  a  short  generation  ago,  and  how  good  it  is  to 
have  Mrs  Meynell  still  using  her  idiom  with  the  same  lyric  reticence  and 
lyric  impulse.  We  find  it  sounding  in  the  lines  that  begin  : 

The  paralytic  man  has  dropped  in  death.  .  .  . 
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And  in  those,  immediately  succeeding,  that  end  : 

Ten  years  ago  was  born  in  pain 

A  child,  not  now  forlorn. 
But  oh,  ten  years  ago,  in  vain, 

A  mother,  a  mother,  was  born. 

"  Michael  Field's  "  poetry,  too,  has  associations  with  the  eighties ; 
and  her  Mystic  Trees  closely  follow  in  subject-matter  some  of  Francis 
Thompson's  and  Mrs  Meynell's.  It  needs  that  one  should  be  prepared  for 
its  mystery  to  do  it  justice  as  religious  art.  Else,  its  "  Hyssop  and  Cedar,"  its 
"  Paschal  Land  "  and  "  White  Passion  Flower,"  its  "  Vert  Sunday  "  and  its 
"  Rosary  of  Blood,"  would  not  be  sure  of  the  devout  and  accorded  mind 
they  ask  of  the  reader  : 

She  was  not  clad  in  Ophir's  gold, 
She  was  most  lovely  to  behold. 

To  her  who  still  God's  will  had  done 
Beseemed  the  habit  of  a  nun  ; 

And  of  her  meekness  she  was  clad 
In  a  long,  snowy  robe  she  had. 

They  were  all  of  one  accord 
Offering  the  Body  of  the  Lord. 

And  there  was  upon  her  knee 
A  little  book  of  prophecy. 

The  shadow  of  a  Dove  astir, 
And  a  great  light  spread  over  her. 

But  the  natural  man,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  is  bound  to  look 
for  the  old  romanticism  tinged  with  classic  airs  of  the  "  Michael  Field  " 
that  wrote  Callirrhoe.  And  in  the  end  he  is  likely  to  be  still  haunted  by  the 
most  human  notes,  as  by  a  cuckoo-song  breaking  upon  prayer,  or  by  a 
lyric  that  rings  the  changes  "  After  Mass  "  : 

Lovingly  I  turn  me  down 
From  this  church,  St  Philip's  crown, 
To  the  leafy  street  where  dwell 
The  good  folk  of  Arundel. 

Lovingly  I  look  between 

Roof  and  roof  to  meadows  green, 

To  the  cattle  by  the  wall, 

To  the  place  where  sea-birds  call, 
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Where  the  iky  more  closely  dips, 
And  perchance  here  may  be  ship?  : 
God  have  pity  on  us  all ! 

Fashions,  certainly,  go  for  nothing  in  the  production  of  verse  so  clear 
and  fine  as  that.  We  might  assign  to  definite  influences,  it  is  true,  certain 
effects  and  associations,  in  the  pages  of  all  three  of  these  writers  of  Catholic 
faith.  But  in  the  usual  way  of  their  writing  they  differ  absolutely  from 
one  another  ;  and  if  we  set  up  any  theory  of  propitious  or  concurrent 
rhythms  that  at  any  given  time  aid  the  poets  of  that  time,  we  are  obliged 
to  conclude  that  the  late  Victorian  day,  like  ours,  had  few  of  its  own.  It  had 
few  that  existed  in  the  contemporary  speech,  or  that  were  given  any  fresh 
impulse  by  the  actual  vocal  idiom  and  the  spoken  tongue.  Its  poets  had  to 
go  to  the  older  poets,  and  rely  on  that  language  of  which  Gray  spoke — the 
separate  tongue,  the  lingua  franca  established  by  the  long  usage  of  the 
singing  craft. 

How  do  these  poets  compare,  how  do  their  styles  and  modes  compare 
with  the  new  market-modes  of  the  latest  fashion  ?  How  do  they  look  by  the 
side  of  Mr  Alfred  Noyes,  a  favourite  poet  of  the  moment,  in  whose  royster- 
ing  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  most  of  us  have  been  delighting,  in  one 
way  or  another  ?  Compare  Francis  Thompson  with  Mr  Noyes  and  you  will 
see  at  once  that  one  ends  where  the  other  begins. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  Mr  Noyes.  He  has  the  courage  to  go  for  the 
obvious  in  poetry,  when  the  other  writers  are  going  for  the  rhymeless 
subtleties  and  new  technique  of  the  art.  He  uses  the  old  counters,  and 
rings  them  hard,  and  enjoys  the  noise  they  make.  As  for  poetic  diftion — he 
frequently  uses  a  make-believe  lingo  that  the  stage-tar  of  the  old  trans- 
pontine drama  would  have  envied  : 

"  God,  what  a  night  for  thip  upon  the  tea !  " 

Said  Raleigh,  peering  thro'  the  wet  black  panes. 

"  Well  we  may  thank  Him  for  the  Little  Red  Ring  ! 

The  LittU  Red  Ring,"  cried  Kit,  "  the  Little  Red  Ring  !  " 

Then  up  stood  Dekker  on  the  old  black  settle. 

"  Give  it  a  thumping  chorus,  lads,"  he  called. 

And  sang  this  brave  song  of  the  Mermaid  Inn  : 

I 
Seven  wise  men  on  an  old  black  settle, 

Seven  wise  men  of  the  Mermaid  Inn, 
Ringing  blades  of  the  one  right  metal, 

What  is  the  best  that  a  blade  can  win  ? 


Bread  and  cheese,  and  a  few  small  kisses  ? 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    Would  you  take  them — you  ? 
— Ay,  if  Dame  Venus  would  add  to  her  blisses 

A  roaring  fire  and  a  friend  or  two  ! 

CHORUS  : 

Up  now,  answer  me,  tell  me  true  ! 

— Aye,  if  the  hussy  would  add  to  her  blisses 

A  roaring  fire  and  a  friend  or  two  ! 

Marlowe  is  always  Kit  to  him,  and  Shakespeare  young  Will,  and  Jonson 
Ben  ;  and  he  does  not  mind  bringing  Ben  and  Kit  arm  in  arm  through 
the  thick  brown  fog,  swaggering  into  the  tavern  and  calling  for  red-deer 
pies.  Every  tag  out  of  the  prompt-books  is  in  his  pages;  in  those  just 
quoted  he  has  besides  "  old  black  settle"  repeated  over  and  over,  "  black 
wind,"  "  old  black  world,"  "  blue  black  ooze"  and  "  Black  Bill "  :  a  perf  eft 
orgy  in  old  ebony. 

Why  does  it  succeed  ?  Because  the  writer  enjoys  it  himself,  and  infuses  a 
certain  heartiness,  a  kind  of  unctuous  jollity,  into  his  lines.  He  writes  from 
the  heart,  and  barely  stops  to  think,  and  rarely  to  criticise  what  he  writes. 
If  good  occurs  to  him,  down  it  goes ;  if  bad,  he  is  equally  pleased.  He  is 
something  of  a  portent  in  the  day  of  verse-men  who  are  looking  either  for 
poetic  economy  or  for  poetic  luxury,  the  day  of  Mr  Ezra  Pound,  Mr 
Lawrence,  Mr  Flint.  His  exercises  in  Elizabethan  bravado  may  do  service 
to  poetry  in  the  end,  because  they  may  bring  back  readers  who  love 
Ingoldsby  idioms  and  good-humour,  and  are  disturbed  by  too  much 
finesse.  Mr  Noyes  can  effect  in  his  day  what  Mrs  Hemans,  L.  E.  L.,  Aytoun, 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  did  in  theirs ;  and  who  shall 
say  it  is  not  worth  doing  ?  On  occasion  too,  given  the  currency,  he  does 
put  the  second  life  of  the  imagination  into  his  writing.  There  are  passages 
like  those  of  the  death  of  Greene,  where  he  really  achieves  his  end  : 

He  had  the  poet's  heart,  and  God  help  all 

Who  have  that  heart  and  somehow  lose  their  way 

For  lack  of  helm,  souls  that  are  blown  abroad 

By  the  great  winds  of  passion,  without  power 

To  sway  them,  chartless  captains.  Multitudes  ply 

Primly  enough  from  bank  to  bank  of  Thames 

Like  shallow  wherries,  while  tall  galleons 

Out  of  their  very  beauty  driven  to  dare 

The  uncompassed  sea,  founder  in  starless  nights.  .  .  . 
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There  are  a  few  such  passages  of  these  Tales  to  which  life  has  been 
given,  and  a  bacchanalian  glow.  But  for  the  Elizabethan  figurative  fantasy, 
the  power  to  recreate  a  man  in  a  phrase,  they  do  not  come  into  his  tavern. 

The  illusion  is  greatest  where  he  has  gone  directly  with  his  propitious 
rhythms  to  Peele  and  Greene,  and  the  English  history-plays : 

Then  he  saw, 

And  I  with  him,  that  gathering  in  the  West,  , 

To  break  the  fleet  Invincible.  Oh,  I  heard 
The  trumpets  and  the  neighing*  and  the  drums, 
The  sound  of  gum  at  sea,  like  a  long  loft  fall 
Of  white  chalk  cliffs,  crumbling  slowly  away. 
I  watched  the  beacons  on  a  hundred  hills. 
I  drank  that  wine  of  battle  from  bis  cup, 
And  gloried  in  it,  lying  against  his  heart. 
I  sailed  with  him  and  saw  the  unknown  worlds. 
The  slender  irory  towers  of  old  Cathay 
Rose  for  us  orer  lilac-coloured  seas.  .  .  . 
That  crumpled  a  sky-blue  foam  on  long  shores 
Of  shining  sand,  shores  of  so  clear  a  glass 
They  drew  the  sunset-clouds  into  their  bosom 
And  hung  that  City  of  Vision  in  mid-air, 
Girdling  it  round  as  with  a  moat  of  sky, 
Hopelessly  beautiful.  Oh,  yet  I  heard — 
Heard  from  his  blazoned  poops  the  trumpeters 
Blowing  proud  calls,  while  overhead  the  flag 
Of  England  floated  from  white  towers  of  sail.  .  .  . 

Take  two  more  boob  of  the  quarter  :  Mr  De  la  Mare's  last  book,  and 
The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand  of  Mr  Flecker,  who  counts  himself  a 
"  Parnassian."  Mr  Flecker  knows  the  fragrance  of  oriental  names,  and  he 
has  recipes  for  making  his  Turkish  taffeta  very  smooth,  and  clarifying  his 
style.  What  one  misses  in  his  page  is  that  contained  force  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  poetry  he  seeks.  His  verse  is  too  obvious,  too  easy  ;  and  his  own  moods 
are  not  attached  imaginatively  to  the  moods  or  tempers  of  the  subjects  he 
invokes.  So  Saadabad  does  not  remain  with  us  ;  and  Areiya — delightful 
word — remains  a  poem  of  one  word  only.  In  the  preface  hr  «ays  his  volume 
has  been  written  "  with  the  single  intention  of  creating  beauty."  This  is  a 
noble  aim,  and  he  has  superb  faith  in  his  power  to  attain  it.  One  poem, 
"  Hyali,"  ends— 

And  yet  my  words  are  music  as  thy  wares 

And,  like  thy  rocks,  shall  down  through  time  endure. 
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It  were  well  he  should  live  and  die  in  that  faith,  and  the  olive  and  the 
oak  of  his  best  lyric  make  one  feel  for  his  piety  : 

When  I  go  down  the  Gloucester  lanes, 

My  friends  are  deaf  and  blind  : 
Far  as  they  turn  their  foolish  eyes 

The  Msnads  lag  behind, 
And  when  I  hear  the  fire-winged  feet, 

They  only  hear  the  wind. 

Mr  Walter  de  La  Mare  has  the  gift  and  the  impulsive  grace  of  child- 
melody,  and  he  uses  it  abundantly  in  his  Peacock  Pie.  It  must  be  that  we  ask 
too  much  of  him  and  his  fantasy,  for  on  turning  to  this  book  not  all  its 
wares  are  satisfying.  Some  of  these  light  rhymes  are,  clearly,  rhymes  of  a 
moment  :  rattled  off  to  take  the  whim  of  the  elect  listener.  But  now  and 
again  he  touches  the  real  spring  of  the  instrument,  as  in  "The  Honey- 
robbers  "  : 

When  even  began  to  darken  to  night 
They  would  hie  along  in  the  fading  light, 
With  elf-locked  hair  and  scarlet  lips 
And  small  stone  knives  to  slit  the  skips, 
So  softly  not  a  bee  inside 
Should  hear  the  woven  straw  divide  : 
And  then  with  sly  and  greedy  thumbs 
Would  rifle  the  sweet  honeycombs. 
And  drowsily  drone  to  drone  would  say, 
"  A  cold,  cold  wind  blows  in  this  way." 

And  although  the  "  Song  of  Shadows  "  has  an  unsingably  sibilant  first 
line,  it  is  full  of  melody  ;  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Mad  Prince  "  is  like  the 
rarer  essence  of  Nursery  Rhyme.  Ten,  twenty  pages  out  of  this  book  are 
admirable  for  nonsense  and  the  something  beyond  nonsense.  The  writer 
has  not  mixed  his  wit  in  all  his  pages  to  equal  effect : 

Old  Tillie  Turveycombe 

Sat  to  sew 

Just  where  a  patch  of  fern  did  grow, 

There,  as  she  yawned, 

And  yawn  wide  did  she, 

Floated  some  seed 

Down  her  gull-e-t. 

Plain  Themes  is  a  curiously  diverse  little  book,  with  some  individual 
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and  some  quite  conventional  studies,  set  off  by  deliciously  naive  impres- 
sionistic black-and-white  sketches.  The  verses  by  Mary  Gardner  are 
indeed  of  a  different  mode  to  that  of  the  woodcuts.  They  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  virile  homily  of  "  The  Voice  of  Honour,"  and  the  dramatic 
idyll  of  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  who  in  this  version  returns  before  his  final 
home-going  : 

Out  came  my  brother  with  his  lean  straight  shoulders. 

"  Ah,  brother,  welcome  in  ;  the  night  is  cold." 

I  stood  and  shivered,  shivered  on  the  threshold. 

"  Nay,  but — it  was  not  that.  I  wanted  you, 

Come  yon  with  me  while  things  are  sweet  and  pleasant, 

The  wine  is  sparkling  in  the  goblet,  come." 

He  eyed  me  soberly,  as  if  debating.  .  .  . 

He  smiled  a  long,  soft  smile,  and  stood  and  waited. 

I  swung  into  the  starlit  road  again. 

The  writer  of  Plain  Themes  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  visualising  or 
imaginatively  recalling  concrete  things.  Her  moral  emotion  is  not  always 
poetically  freed  in  the  delivery ;  but  then  it  is  hard  to  make  the  stern 
daughter  sing. 

The  sonnets  are  often  idiomatic,  but  do  not  always  attain  the  marble 
symmetry,  the  individuality-in-a-mask,  or  the  power  of  suggesting  forty 
lines  in  fourteen,  which  may  excuse  the  use  of  the  form  to-day.  There  is 
an  excellence  as  of  marble,  however,  in  the  stanzas  of  "  The  Two  Gods," 
which  makes  one  wish  their  writer  would  attempt  next  a  book  of  cameos  : 

Long  league*  from  Hellas  they  are  met  to-day 
The  archer  and  the  foam-born,  Light  and  Love. 
Bright  Phoebus,  shine*  thy  light  so  cold  and  grey  ? 
Fair  Cnidian,  fails  thee  now  thy  vaunted  dove  I 

There  the  record  breaks  off;  but  it  will  be  understood  that  some  of 
the  more  original  among  the  younger  men,  from  Mr  Abercrombie  to  Mr 
James  Stephens,  do  not  come  into  the  present  quarter's  survey  at  all. 
As  it  is,  the  current  signs,  we  may  conclude,  are  not  u:.  populous;  they 
go  to  show  that  the  work  of  half  the  younger  poets  represents  an  escape 
from  the  self-consciousness  bred  in  the  exotic  forms  of  the  art.  There  is 
a  type  of  lyric  writer  who  appears  to  delight  in  reporting  with  a  kind  of 
pathological  ecstasy  what  queer  things  he  has  found  under  his  own  jacket, 
and  who  insists  on  trying  to  remove  the  sensible  test  of  poetry  from  the 
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imagination  to  the  nerves.  As  against  the  neurotic  heresy,  it  is  good  that 
we  have  poets  who  care  about  life  and  the  spirit  of  life,  and  show  no  zest 
for  desiccated  lyric.  It  is  good,  too,  in  the  same  account,  that  latterly  we 
should  have  had  a  breath,  as  from  the  early  morning  of  the  world,  newly 
blown  into  English  verse  by  the  Indian  pipe  of  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  instrument  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  a  question  between 
the  old  style  and  the  new  style  of  Imagistes  or  Futurists,  while  we  may 
agree  that  the  ideal  the  new  men  set  before  them,  of  going  for  the  one 
elect  inevitable  phrase  and  reducing  verbiage,  is  a  fine  one  ;  we  may  be 
glad  that,  in  the  balance  of  the  art,  past  and  future,  the  old  tradition  yet 
holds.  Are  we  not  as  near  the  secret,  after  all,  in  those  lines  of  Dr  Bridges — 

Ah  !  o'er  that  smoky  town  who  looketh  now, 
By  winter  sunset  from  the  dark  hill-brow, 
Under  the  dying  trees  exultingly 
Nursing  the  sting  of  human  tragedy  ? 
Or  in  that  little  room  upstair'd  so  high, 
Where  London's  roofs  in  thickest  huddle  lie, 
Who  now  returns  at  evening  to  entice 
To  his  fireside  the  joys  of  Paradise  i — 

as  we  are  in  the  page  of  I  Poeti  Futuristi — where  Signor  Betuda  brings 
little  gold-fish  and  supermen  into  the  shattering  context.  His  extravagance 
is  no  greater,  it  may  be,  allowing  for  difference  of  language  and  lapse  of 
time  and  syntax,  than  some  of  Francis  Thompson's  verse  : 

.  .  .  nutricati  i  piccoli  cervelli  ribelli 
di  teorie  di  un  Zarathustra  acquatico, 
vanno  trescando  un  loro  nautico  matchiche, 
a  disperazione  delle  innamorate 
scquacqueranti  ranocchie  ripudiate. 

But  then  the  Francis  Thompson  style  was  never  theorised  into  a  fashion, 
whereas  the  Futurists  insist  on  theirs.  The  chronicler  who  has  sympathies 
with  old  and  new,  and  does  not  believe  in  a  change  of  colour  every  season, 
may  indeed  pause  there,  considering  that  the  special  providence  of  English 
verse  was  well  inspired  when  it  handed  the  laurel  to  Dr  Bridges,  and 
corrected  the  bibulous  Mermaid  of  the  most  popular  verse-man  with  the 
cut  rhythms  of  the  least. 
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FUTURIST  ?  .  .  .  FUTURISM !  .  .  . 
This  being  a  special  number  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  put  off,  until  December,  consideration  of  several  interesting 
books  of  verse  and  poetic  drama,  among  them  being  M.  Paul  Claudel's 
Cinq  grandes  odes  suivies  <fun  processional  pour  salufr  If  siecle  nouveau 
(Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  3.50).  M.  Marinetti's  work  is  not  really  within 
my  province ;  but  he  writes  in  French  and  his  books  are  published  by 
French  publishers,  so  that  my  chronicle,  which  will  this  time  be  short,  may, 
without  too  much  strain,  include  a  discussion  of  futurism. 


Futurist  ?  .  .  .  Futurism  !  .  .  .  Every  creative  poet  (a  pleonasm  this) 
is  a  futurist  in  one  sense.  But  in  its  restricted  sense,  futurism  =  F.  T. 
Marinetti  (to  use  his  own  notation) ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  Marinetti  has 
any  following  in  France.  I  notice  that  a  French  poet,  M.  Guillaume  Apol- 
linaire,  the  author  of  Alcools  and  the  defender  of  the  cubists,  signs  the  last 
manifesto,  "  L'Antitradition  Futuriste,"  which  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  quarter's  "  Varia."  I  am  afraid  that  M.  Marinetti's  later  manifestoes 
on  the  technics  of  futurist  literature  are  likely  to  ruin  futurism.  Here 
(condensed  and  somewhat  rearranged)  are  a  few  of  his  difta — or,  rather,  the 
commandments  dictated  to  him  by  the  screw  of  his  aeroplane  : 

I.  Syntax  muit  be  deitroyed  by  placing  substantive*  in  the  order  of  their  birth. 

1.  The  verb  must  be  used  in  die  infinitive,  so  that  it  may  adapt  itself  elastically  to  the  sub- 
stantive. .  .  .  The  verb  in  the  infinitive  alone  can  give  the  seme  of  the  continuity 
of  life  and  the  elasticity  of  the  intuition  perceiving  life. 

3.  The  adjefjive  must  be  abolished,  so  that  the  naked  substantive  may  retain  its  essential 

colour  (the  adjective,  which  suggests  a  nuance,  being  incompatible  with  dynamic  vision, 
since  it  suppose*  a  stoppage,  a  meditation). 

4.  The  aJi'frb  mutt  be  abolished  (it  preserves  a  tedious  unity  of  tone  in  the  phrase  and  holds 

the  words  together). 

5.  Each  nbitantive  should  have  its  double  (i.e.  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  joined  by  analogy, 
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e.g.  crowd-surf,  square-funnel,  door-tap).  Aerial  speed  having  multiplied  our  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  perception  by  analogy  is  becoming  more  and  more  natural  to  man. 
"  Like,"  "  such  as,"  "  as,"  "  similar  to  "  must  therefore  be  suppressed.  Better  still,  the 
obje<£l  must  be  blended  dire<flly  with  the  image  it  evokes  by  giving  the  image  fore- 
shortened in  one  essential  word. 

6.  Nomorepunfluation.  .  .  .  To  accentuate  certain  movements  and  indicate  their  directions 
will  be  employed  the  mathematical  signs  X  +  :   —  =  >   <  and  the  musical  signs. 

And  there  is  much  more  of  a  long  manifesto  :  images  must  be  orchestrated 
by  placing  them  with  a  maximum  of  disorder ;  the  "  I  "  in  literature  must 
be  destroyed  ;  interest  in  human  psychology  must  be  replaced  by  the  lyric 
obsession  of  matter  ;  the  weight  and  odour  of  objects  must  be  given  ;  and  so 
you  are  led  on  to  wireless  imagination,  or  absolute  liberty  of  images  or 
analogies  expressed  by  unbound  words  without  the  conducting  wires  of 
syntax  and  with  no  punctuation,  and  to  the  mechanical  man  with  replaceable 
parts.  But  these  are  things  which  can  too  easily  be  flung  back  at  M. 
Marinetti,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  really  believes  in  the  mechanical 
man,  despite  his  statement  that  by  intuition  we  "  shall  break  down  the 
seemingly  insuperable  hostility  separating  our  flesh  from  the  metal  of 
motors."  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  M.  Marinetti's  latest 
works  : 

BATAILLE 

POIDS  -f-  ODEUR 

Midi    3/4  flutes  glapissement  embrasement    toumtoumb    alarme    Gargaresch  craquement 
crepitation  marche  Cliquetis  sacs  fusils  sabots  clous  canons  crinieres  roues  caissons  juifs  beignets 
pains- a-huile  cantilenes  echoppes  bouffees  chatoiement  chassie  puanteur  cannelle 
fadeurs  flux  reflux  poivre  rixe  vermine  tourbillon  orangers-en-fleur  filigrane  misere  des  echecs 
cartes  jasmin  -f-  muscade  -f-  rose  arabesque  mosaique  charogne  herissement  -f-  savates 

mitrailleuses  =  galets  -f-  ressac  -\-  grenouilles  Cliquetis  sacs  fusil  canons  ferraille  atmosphere  = 
plombs  -f-  lave  +  300  puanteurs  +  50  parfums  pave  matelas  detritus  crottin  charognes  flic-flac 
entassement  chameaux  bourricots  tohubohu  cloaque. 

Moreover,  it  appears  from  a  later  manifesto  that  there  was  "  nothing 
categorical "  in  M.  Marinetti's  declaration  that  the  adjective  must  be 
suppressed  and  the  verb  used  only  in  the  infinitive.  The  adjective  may  serve 
as  a  signal  regulating  the  speed  of  the  analogies.  But  the  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive is  indispensable  to  a  dynamic  and  violent  lyricism,  because,  having  the 
form  of  a  wheel,  adaptable  as  a  wheel  to  all  the  coaches  of  the  train  of 
analogies,  it  constitutes  the  speed  itself  of  style.  The  verb  in  the  infinitive  is 
in  itself  a  denial  of  the  period,  and  prevents  the  style  from  stopping  and 
resting  at  any  determined  point.  While  the  infinitive  is  round  and  rolling 
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as  a  wheel,  the  other  forms  and  tenses  of  the  verb  are  triangular,  square,  or 
elliptic.  M.  Marinetti  is  also  undertaking  a  typographical  revolution,  which 
shall  abolish  the  idiotic  and  nauseous  conception  of  the  book  of  the  past, 
with  its  ornaments,  colophons,  initials,  and  mythological  vegetables.  He  is 
against  what  is  called  the  typographical  harmony  of  the  page,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  language  on  the  page.  If  necessary,  he 
will  use  on  the  same  page  inks  of  three  or  four  colours  and  twenty  different 
characters,  italics  for  a  series  of  similar,  rapid  sensations,  heavy  for  violent 
onomatopoeia.  He  also  has  in  mind  a  free,  expressive  orthography.  Poets 
began  by  running  their  lyric  ecstacy  into  the  mould  of  a  series  of  equal 
respirations,  with  accents,  echoes,  and  a  jingling  of  bells  or  rhymes  predis- 
posed at  fixed  distances  (traditional  prosody).  Later,  poets  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  different  moments  of  this  lyrical  ecstasy  should  create  their 
appropriate  respirations,  of  unforeseen  and  very  different  lengths,  with  an 
absolute  liberty  of  accentuation.  Thus  they  invented  naturally  the  vers 
libre ;  but  they  still  preserved  the  order  of  syntax,  so  that  their  lyric  ecstasy 
might  run  into  the  mind  of  the  listener  by  the  logical  canal  of  the  conven- 
tional period.  Now  M.  Marinetti  no  longer  wants  the  lyric  ecstasy  to  place 
the  words  in  a  certain  order  before  they  are  sent  forth  by  means  of  the  re- 
spirations invented  by  futurist  poets.  Thus  he  has  words  at  liberty.  Further- 
more, the  lyric  ecstasy  should  freely  deform  and  remodel  words  by  cutting 
them  down  or  lengthening  them,  reinforcing  their  centres  or  their  ex- 
tremities, augmenting  or  diminishing  the  number  of  vowels  or  of  con- 
sonants. You  will  have  thus  a  new  orthography,  which  M.  Marinetti  calls  a 
free  expressive  orthography.  This  instinctive  deformation  of  words  corre- 
sponds to  our  natural  bent  towards  onomatopoeia.  It  does  not  matter  if  the 
word  becomes  equivocal.  It  will  blend  better  with  the  onomatopoeic  chords 
or  resumes  of  noises,  and  will  permit  the  futurist  poet  to  attain  very  soon 
the  psychical  onomatopoeic  chord,  or  the  sonorous  abstract  expression  of  an 
emotion  or  of  pure  thought.  How  the  aims  of  futurist  poetry  differ  from 
those  of  music  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  be  that  M.  Marinetti  has  marked  out 
as  his  province,  as  he  seems  to  suggest,  all  the  cacophnnlct  of  nature.  He 
has  said  in  another  manifesto  that  the  futurist  poet  will,  by  obeying  his 
commandments,  be  able  to  use  all  the  onomatopoeias,  even  the  most  caco- 
phonous, that  reproduce  the  innumerable  noises  of  matter  in  movement. 
People  may  laugh  at  M.  Marinetti ;  but  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  his  theories  without  prejudice — it  is  very  stupid  to  have  literary 
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prejudices — they  might  profit ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  poetic  art  that  is 
to  fit  in  with  the  future  mind,  modified  by  machinery,  might  be  made. 
Without  going  so  far  as  M.  Marinetti,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  use, 
for  instance,  of  logical  syntax  in  poetry  ?  Why  we  should  have  so  absolute  a 
respeft  for  the  integrity  of  words  ?  Whether  poetry  will  not  finally  develop 
into  a  series  of  emotional  ejaculations,  cunningly  modulated,  and  coloured 
by  a  swift  play  of  subtle  and  far-reaching  analogies  ?  Are  we  not  really  spell- 
bound by  the  past,  and  is  the  Georgian  Anthology  really  an  expression  of  this 
age  ?  I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  whether  English  poets  are  really  alive  to  what  is 
around  them.  And,  to  betray  myself  completely,  whether,  perhaps,  it  is 
worth  while  being  so  alive.  It  is  a  question  to  consider  and  thresh  out.  There 
are  so  many  old  emotions  to  which  we  cling  that  it  is  legitimate  to  pause 
before  we  set  out  to  transform  ourselves  into  the  fiends  M.  Marinetti  would 
have  us  be,  although  it  may  be  admirable  to  be  a  fiend. 


But  the  French  poet  most  confident  of  the  future  is  M.  Henri-Martin 
Barzun,  the  editor  of  Poeme  et  Drame,  in  the  May  number  of  which  he 
has  published  an  art  poetique  d'un  ideal  nouveau.  He  is  not,  he  says,  founding 
a  new  school,  but  is  formulating  the  aesthetic  of  a  new  era,  the  "  era  of 
drama."  According  to  M.  Barzun,  the  lineal,  monodic,  consecutive  poetry 
of  the  past  is  doomed.  It  is  impotent  to  express  the  multifarious  life  of  our 
globe,  and,  whether  neo-classic  or  vers  libriste,  its  form  is  effete  and  inade- 
quate. To  take  its  place,  M.  Barzun  has  invented  the  simultaneous  dramatic 
poem.  The  vers  libre  was  a  reform  in  length  ;  the  simultaneous  poem  will  be 
a  reform  in  depth.  Like  the  chords  in  music,  the  voices  of  the  world  heard 
by  the  poet  all  around  him  and  combined  by  poetic  inspiration  will  be 
harmonised  on  a  scale  of  verbal  tones ;  the  effects  of  rhyme,  assonance, 
alliteration,  echo,  and  other  embellishments  used  in  the  symbolist  aesthetic, 
will  be  heard  and  felt  up  and  down  the  scale  during  the  progress  of  the 
poem  ;  and  as  the  trained  listener  hears  a  symphony  and  disengages  the 
different  instruments  and  motives,  so  the  voices  in  the  simultaneous  poem 
will  be  heard  together  as  harmony  and  understood  separately  as  sense  ;  the 
listener  must  train  himself  to  this ;  the  printed  poem  will  have  the  same 
value  as  the  musical  score.  The  whole  poem  will  be  a  dramatic  expression  of 
the  life  of  this  planet,  quintessentialised  by  the  genius  of  the  poet.  Such,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  main  outline  of  what  M.  Barzun  proposes  to  do ;  but 
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until  he  has  published  his  new  book,  VUniversel  Poeme,  orpbfide,  en  VII 
episodes  (voix,  rythmes,  et  chants  simultanes),  it  will  be  impossible  to  say 
how  far  he  can  carry  his  ideas  into  practice.  If  their  realisation  is  possible, 
then  poetry  will  become  an  art  as  rich  as  music,  and  still  more  complex, 
since,  in  addition  to  sound  and  emotion,  it  will  deal  with  thought.  It  will 
also  become,  like  music,  an  art  requiring  performers,  or,  for  private  enjoy- 
ment, a  gramophone  record  :  few  will  ever,  I  imagine,  learn  to  read  and 
enjoy  the  "  score."  But  for  a  complete  statement  of  M.  Barzun's  aesthetic, 
you  must  consult  his  essay,  which,  though  confused  and  turbulent,  is  full  of 
ingenious  remarks. 

Riniws  :  Mercure  It  France. — May  I  :  M.  Henry-D.  Davray's  English  Chronicle  was  de- 
voted to  Georgian  Poetry  and  to  Poetry  ami  Drama  ;  La  Meridieme  de  Feu,  poeme  symphonique, 
P.-N.  Roinard.  May  16 :  translation  of  the  suppressed  passages  of  De  Pro/units,  H.-D.  Davray. 
June  I  :  Recetui  four  la  (omposition  dei  volumes  de  vert,  with  examples,  G.  Duhamel.  June  16  : 
Disappearance  of  M.  Remy  du  Gourmont.  July  I  :  Reappearance  of  M.  du  Gourmont,  Sonnet]  en 
Proie,  XVI  and  XVII ;  Sur  la  Mart  de  Lion  Deubel,  by  G.  Duhamel ;  L'ldylle  Venitienne,  Gabriel 
Soulages  ;  Van  Gogh  an  Pays  Noir,  Louis  Pierard  ;  M.  Edouard  Bertz  continues  the  controversy 
over  Walt  Whitman's  burial  started  by  Guillaume  Apollinaire  in  April.  July  16  :  Une  Re- 
naiiiance  Fran^aise,  Georges  le  Cardonnel ;  Sennet  en  prose.  Lei  Foreti,  in  M.  R.  de  Gourmont's 
twenty-ninth  Lettre  a  CAmazane.  August  I  :  Second  disappearance  of  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont. 

La  Nonvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. — May  :  En  Lisant  Tbucydide,  Jean  Schlumberger ;  En  Serbie, 
Pierre  de  Linux  ;  Poemei,  Georges  Chenneviire.  July  :  Lettrei  a  FAmie,  Jul«  Renard.  May-June, 
A.  O.  Barnabooth,  Journal  d"un  Milliardatre,  luite  et  fin,  Valery  Larbaud.  May-Junc-July,  Le 
Roman  d"  A  venture,  Jacques  Riviere. 

La  Phalange. — May  :   La  Gloire  it  Comaccbio,  conte,  Maurice  Renard.  June  :  M.  Charles 

Vildrac,  Louis  Thomas ;  Lettrei  de  la  Broune,  Robert  Randau,  Andre  Rouveyre,  Jacques  Portal. 

Le  Tempi  Pre"itnt.—M*y  :  A  prtpoi  du  rtman  prycbolagique  contemporain,  Jean-Marc  Bernard. 

June  :  A.  D.  de  Segtnxat,  Jean  Loew.  June-July  :  L'Autre  Louise  Colet  (maitresse  de  Flaubert, 

Victor  Cousin,  A.  dc  Musset),  Albert  de  Bersaucourt. 

Vtrs  et  Prue. — Jan.-Feb.-Man  :  Diane  de  Poitiers,  tragi-comedie  en  trois  acles,  Maurice  de 
Faramond  ;  Le  Vieux  Roi,  trageJie  nouvelle,  Remy  de  Gourmont ;  Atalante  en  Calydon,  A.  C. 
Swinburne  (Mme  H.  du  Pasquier  trad.). 

La  Vit  dei  Lettrei.— July  :  L'Hiitoire  fune  Vocation  (Albert  de  Mun),  Maurice  Barrcs ;  Le 
Demit?  Suttee,  La  Ballade  de  la  Pitie  du  Roi,  Rmlyard  Kipling  (trad.  Georges  Bazile)  ;  Lei  Poemei 
de  PEpoque,  Nicolas  Beaudnin  ;  De  la  Volonte  thez  Maurice  Harris,  William  Spcth ;  La  Volonte 
reltgieuse  dei  lettrei  eontemporaines,  Jean  Muller. 

L'Effort  Lihre.— June  :  Sur  le  Pont  de  Westminster,  Wordsworth  (Ch.  Vildrac  trad.) ;  JJon 
Deubel,  Ch.  Vildrac,  VArt  Proletarien,  Marcel  Martinet. 

Lei  Bandeaux  fOr.— May-June  :  VAttente,  conte,  Rene  Arcos,  A  frepos  de  Goethe,  by  Jules 
Romains,  with  a  translation  of  an  ode  A  la  Lune  ;  Lucy  Gray,  ou  Solitude,  Wordsworth  (trad. 
Frida  Best  et  Ch.  Vildrac) ;  poems  by  Jonve,  Castiaux,  Dewailly. 

La  Revue  critique  dei  I  dies  et  del  Livres. — May  25  :  Une  Femme  de  Lettre s  au  XV  Steel f. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  Jean  Longnon.  July  10  :  VArt  de  Francois  Villon,  Pierre  Champion ;  Notes 
sur  Quelquei  Critiauei,  Henri  Clouard.  July  25  :  Lei  Lefons  de  M.  Romain  Rolland,  Andr<  The>ive, 
Lettrei  de  Provence,  Jean-Marc  Bernard. 
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La  Renaissance  contemporaine. — May  10  :  La  Psychologic  feminine  dans  Vceuvrc  des  Freres 
Tharaud,  Yvonne  de  Brault.  June  10  :  La  Vie  et  V  Intelligence  (M.  Bergson  et  Schopenhauer), 
Serge  Evans.  July  10  :  Le  Mystere  de  la  Mart  dans  le  Theatre  de  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Muriel 
Regniat. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  :  Alcoois,  by  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author 
by  Pablo  Picasso  ;  Les  Servitudes,  by  Phileas  Lebesgue  ;  Les  Beaux  Jours,  by  Pierre  Camo  (M.  de 
F.,  3.50  each)  ;  Les  Campagnes  en  Marche,  roman,  by  N.  Bauduin  ;  Les  Cheninots,  drames  de  la 
voie  ferree  (Basset,  3.50  each)  ;  Antkologie  des  Poetes  Nouveaux  (Figuiere,  3.50)  ;  Le  Depute  en 
Blouse,  by  Ernest  Montuses  (Les  Cahiers  du  Centre,  Figuiere,  1.50)  ;  Bernadette,  poeme  pastoral, 
texte  gascon  et  tradudlion  francaise  de  1'Auteur,  Philadelphe  de  Gerde  (Nouv.  Libr.  Nationale, 
3.50)  ;  La  Lumiere  d'Hellas,  by  Leon  Bocquet  (Beffroi,  3.50). 

F.  S.  FLINT 
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POEMS,  by  John  Gould  Fletcher. 

Tbf  Dominant  City  and  Foots  Gold.  (Max  Goschen,  2».  6d.  net  and  3*.  6d.  net.)  The  Book 
tf  Suture.  (Constable,  5*.  net.)  Viiimu  o\  Evening.  (Enkine  Macdorrald,  39.  6d.  net.)  Fire 
*nd  Wint.  (Grant  Richards,  2f.  6d.  net.) 

MR.  JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER  has  published  five  volumes  of  verse  this  year. 
Somewhere  he  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  not  having  published  his  "  teething 
pains" ;  yet  these  are  presumably  his  first  books,  and  they  do  not  present  an  achieved 
style  or  character.  Since  they  are  personal  without  being  very  individual  or  revealing, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  the  greater  part  is  experiment,  in  which  the  author  has  not 
been  able  to  extend  his  powers  to  the  full.  In  his  poem  "  To  the  Immortal  Memory  of 
Charlet  Baudelaire  "— 

Baudelaire,  green  flower  that  sways 

Over  the  morass  of  misery 
Painfully,  for  days  on  days, 
Till  it  fails,  without  a  sigh  .  .  . 

he  does  no  more  than  show  that  he  has  had  a  common  experience.  Defiance,  violence, 
ambition,  seem  the  most  natural  qualities  in  the  book.  It  is  possible  to  suspecl 
exaggeration  in  the  defiance  and  violence,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  rain  beating  and 
wind  howling  round  his  grave : 

Like  the  rhymes  and  cries  I  have  torn 
From  my  heart  with  desperate  might. 

But  the  ambition  is  unquestionable,  as  when  he  writes  to  unwilling  editor  and  pub- 
lisher : 

Who  knows  in  acid-bitten  bronze  to  scrape 
Hit  thought,  he  need  not  fear  to  die  unknown. 

and — 

Now  though  I  live  or  die,  it  matters  not. 
I  see  great  cliffs  of  granite  clothed  in  sun, 
And  up  those  cliffs  I  climbed  apart,  alone. 
It  is  enough.    The  rest  of  me  can  rot. 

The  nature  of  the  ambition  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  be  ambition  pure  and  simple, 
restless  and  unsatiable — ambition  to  be  a  great  and  admired  man.  He  says  in  his 
"  Hymn  to  the  Sun  " : 

Not  as  in  grey  northern  region*, 

Where  sad,  sickly  men  put  life  itself  to  the  question, 

Would  I  live,  but  in  uttermost  power  : 

Borne  up,  overwhelmed  by  thee  ! 


In  more  than  one  other  place  the  ambition  seems  to  be  a  desire  chiefly  for  conspicuous 
and  tragic  isolation,  as  in  "  Failure  "  : 

Some  fail  because  they  never  choose  to  strive  :  .  .  .  . 

But  I  have  failed, — for  I  reject  success, — 

Because  success  is  the  only  failure  I  know  : 

Far  better  death  or  madness. 

The  meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  ambitious  drift  is  not.  Once  he  compares  his  suffer- 
ings favourably  with  those  of  Christ.  The  following  is  a  stanza  written  in  an  inn  in  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass  after  breakfasting  : 

Napoleon  took  his  breakfast  here, 

And  after  rode  afar  : 
Napoleon  conquered  Italy, 
I  wage  internal  war. 

Whatever  this  ambition,  it  has  isolated,  tortured  the  author,  to  the  point  of  inspiring 
this  utterance  on  Fatigue  : 

Sing,  O  ye  poets,  sing  on, 

Of  golden  summer's  gales ; 
Of  patented  magic  casements, 

And  copyright  nightingales  ! 
'Gainst  all  these  harmless  follies 

I  do  not  stir  up  strife, 
I  am  only  weary  of  two  things, 

And  these  are — death  and  life. 

Yet  ambition  has  not  been  a  stern  taskmaster.  It  has  admitted  into  print  a  rather 
large  number  of  poor  rhymes,  some  thin  sense,  some  impossible  constructions,  and 
even  such  tame  and  unskilful  trickling  as — 

Next  the  cherry  from  which  song 
Shakes  the  white  shower  all  day  long, 

Ringing  to  stir  the  sluggish  growth 

Of  a  thousand  others  bursting  forth 
On  the  glowing  green  hillside, 
Which  becomes  a  mosaic  pied, 

A  vast  galaxy  of  hues 

Whose  perfume  breezes  catch  and  lose. 

Yet  Mr.  Fletcher  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  literature.  His  ambition  is  certainly 
directed  towards  literature,  and  in  the  prelude  to  Fool's  Gold,  he  has  prayed  : 

Let  me  have  strange  new  song,  so  that  my  soul 

May  not  grow  sad  and  cold 

By  the  ashes  of  the  old  ; 
Let  me  have  strange  new  song  to  rhyme  and  roll. 

He  desires,  and  that  violently,  to  be  a  great  new  poet.  All  his  books,  save  The  Domin- 
ant City,  show  him  more  or  less  being  tortured  by  this  ambition,  and  by  troubles  con- 
nected with  it,  rather  than  striving  to  gratify  it.  The  Dominant  City  is  his  greatest  effort. 
It  is  an  effort  to  present  visible  London,  together  with  its  effect  on  the  poet's  spirit. 
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A  verse  from  "  The  Hoardings  "  will  help  to  define  its  modernity  : 

Poet,  do  not  vainly  dream 

Of  a  put  forgot  for  long ; 

Let  the  wonderful  hoardings  stream 

In  their  splendour  through  your  song.  .  .  . 

Add  to  this  a  verse  from  "  Song  of  a  Night  "  : 

Last  night  I  lay  disgusted,  sick  at  heart, 
Beside  a  sodden  woman  of  the  street ; 
Who  drowsed,  oblivious  of  the  dreadful  mart, 
Her  outraged  body,  and  her  blistered  feet.  .  .  . 

But  he  has  not  read  the  French  poets  for  nothing.  You  see  "  L'Eternel  Luxure  "  in 
the  picture  of  pleasure  awakening  at  nightfall : 

Then  pleasure,  like  a  vast  cat,  stirs  herself, 
And,  yawning,  stetches  forth  her  velvet  feet, 
To  grasp  the  city  in  her  long,  curved  claws. 

In  "  London  at  Night  "  you  get  "  Life  and  Death  and  Lust,"  and  also— 

A  thousand  chimney-stacks  and  more, 
Shatter  the  sky-line's  black  brute  jumble.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  the  chimneys  are  not  a  mere  black  brute  jumble,  but — 

Blackened  with  grief,  blistered  with  lust  of  life, 
Unconquerable  and  unconquered.   .  .  . 

One  idyll  there  is  :  "  Saturday  Night — Horses  going  to  Pasture  ": 

Hark  !  through  the  city,  quiet,  cool,  and  starred, 

Longing  for  sleep  and  for  repose  in  dreams, 

Dull  rattling  hoofs  in  hundreds  echo  hard  : 

The  deep  reverberant  groundswell  upward  stream*. 

Heavily  the  long  cavalcade  clatters  and  prances 

Through  the  dazzling  glare  of  lamps,  through  shadow*  thickly  scored ; 

The  sound  in  a  broken  rhythm  quivers  and  dance*, 

A*  the  ponderous  bulks  in  irregular  trot  move  forward. 

Man's  mighty  slave*,  now  for  a  time  set  free, 

Pa**  from  the  city  that  they  served  so  well, 

Churning  to  choppy  waves  its  sombre  sea, 

Beating  harsh  dissonances  of  farewell. 

Their  steel-shod  hoof*  gleam  bright  as  they  move  on 

To  green-clad,  silent  pastures  in  the  sun. 

If  it  is  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  idyllic,  it  is  artistically  true  and  pleasant. 
But  the  total  effecl  is  of  a  sinister,  multitudinous  confusion,  a  less  phantasmal  "  City 
of  Dreadful  Night,"  and  of  a  solitary  man's  brave  attempt  to  make  poetry  of  his 
observation,  his  reading,  and  his  ambition.  He  succeeds  in  reminding  us  of  sublime 
impressions,  ours  and  his  own.  He  proves  that  he  can  do  better  than  in  the  other 
four  volumes. 

EDWARD  THOMAS 
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POEMS.  By  John  Alford.  (Published  for  the  Author  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  2s.  net.) 

IF  a  man  knew  England  thoroughly,  he  would  find  rivers  to  which  all  our  poets 
could  be  compared,  and  I  wish  I  could  meet  such  a  man  in  order  to  learn  a  com- 
parison for  Mr  John  Alford.  I  think  it  would  be  found  among  the  chalk  streams,  not  of 
the  largest  or  of  the  swiftest,  but  certainly  of  the  clearest.  Reading,  and  rereading,  and 
for  the  third  time  reading  his  twenty  poems,  I  remember  several  things,  such  as  : 

Whither  over  the  downs,  horseman, 

Whither  over  the  downs  } 
"  Oh  I  have  news  to  tell,  stranger, 

Within  the  valley  towns  "  ; 

and  a  passage  in  the  "  Love-song  to  Earth  "  beginning  : 

When  I  was  a  boy  thou  wast  ever  with  me  .  .  . 
and  ending, 

Even  now  I  know  that  my  strength  is  measured. 

I  am  as  a  river  in  April, 

Full  with  snow-water. 

But  in  a  little  while  is  the  might  of  the  waters  dwindled, 

And  its  face  wrinkled  with  stones ; 

and  especially  this  poem  : 

Sing  not  of  love,  boy-bard  !  The  string  is  worn 

With  o'ermuch  use  too  thin  upon  the  lyre, 
That  were  thy  unskilled  hand  to  touch,  'twould  tear, 
And  on  the  waiting  air 

Thy  music  with  discordant  twang  expire. 

Sing  in  full-hearted  youth  those  other  songs 

That  need  no  plaintive  lay,  within  the  whole 
Of  these  thy  earth  and  sky,  thy  streams,  thy  trees, 
Awakening  harmonies ; 

The  simple  unversed  chantings  of  thy  soul. 

But  I  remember  better  still  the  general  clearness  and  freshness,  allied  to  a  tem- 
perate and  thoroughly  digested  vocabulary  and  a  use  of  metre  that  is  natural,  neither 
revolutionary  nor  stale.  Few  of  the  poems  reach  completeness,  fewer  still  culmination. 
One  alone,  called  "  Creation,"  is  too  abstract  as  well  as  too  common  to  have  taken  on 
these  qualities  of  clearness  and  freshness.  Elsewhere  they  are  so  pervasive  that  the 
lack  of  completeness  and  culmination  is  not  a  painful  one.  They  are  prelusive  tunings 
perhaps  impossible  to  complete.  Their  freshness  is  that  of  a  little  before  sunrise,  cool 
and  blithe  and  yet  solemn.  Their  kinship  to  Blake  and  some  Elizabethans  is  due  at 
least  as  much  to  a  native  spirit  as  to  Mr  Alford's  reading.  But  though  incomplete  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  poems  are  not  expressive.  Slight  and  brief  as  they  are 
they  present  the  elements  of  a  modern  character.  They  give  us  some  grounds  for  placing 
Mr  Alford  in  the  same  circle  as  the  Rupert  Brooke  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  Moreover, 
the  love  of  earth  is  so  well  expressed  as  to  define  an  individual  as  well  as  a  type. 
Perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  general  freshness,  this  is  the  most  attractive  and  enjoy- 
able thing  in  the  book. 

EDWARD  THOMAS 
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STEPS  TO  PARNASSUS,  AND  OTHER  PARODIES  AND  DIVERSIONS ;  THE 
THREE  HILLS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  J.  C.  Squire.  (Latimer,  35.  6d.  each.) 

AFTER  reading  Mr  Squire  where  he  is  serious  in  one  volume  and  where  he  is 
humorous  in  another  we  confess  to  having  sometimes  been  amused  when  we 
should  have  been  thrilled  and  exalted,  and  wearied  when  we  should  have  been 
amused.  On  an  attempt  to  analyse  this  phenomenon  some  causes  appear  which  should 
acquit  us  of  any  deliberate  perversity.  Mr  Squire  begins  with  a  parody  of  Maeterlinck 
which  is  tame  and  dull  compared  with  the  one  in  Punch  many  years  ago,  and  the 
delicious  "  Football  Match  "  in  Misfits.  "  Epigrammatic  Comedy,"  a'gain,  is  a  sad 
work,  difficult  to  laugh  with  or  at,  and  among  many  poor  plays  given  in  recent  years 
none  seem  to  have  been  quite  so  futile  as  to  suffer  kinship  with  this  caricature. 

"  Euripides  Up-to-date  "  deals  a  shrewd  blow  or  two  at  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
but  by  trailing  away  into  Swinburnian  cadences  blurs  the  clearness  of  the  effect.  The 
skit  on  Mr  Galsworthy  has  one  excellent  line  in  the  stage  directions,  a  palpable  hit,  as 
the  modern  dramatist  puts  some  of  his  best  stuff  into  these. 

"  Our  Genial  Rustics  "  is  the  best  of  the  series,  and  reads  as  if  the  author  enjoyed 
writing  it,  so  that  the  humour  is  much  less  forced.  The  hints  to  poetasters  are  perhaps 
waste  of  time,  because  the  writers  aimed  at,  who  supply  the  verse  of  popular  maga- 
zines, do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  literary  criticism.  The  parody  of  Mr  Masefield, 
though  too  long-drawn,  is  shrewd  and  agreeable.  This  passage  covers  much  of  the 
ground : 

Even  the  baby  James,  for  instance, 
Had  killed  a  man  without  assistance  : 
And  several  more  in  direr*  war* 
Had  striven  to  ling  their  Maker's  praise. 

Some  of  the  Imaginary  Reviews  provoke  a  smile,  but  "  Steps  to  Parnassus  "  will  not 
take  rank  with  the  really  good  parodies,  and  it  is  a  genre  which  must  succeed  or 
fail  altogether.  "  Borrowed  Plumes,"  "  The  Pocket  Ibsen,"  and  "  The  Christmas 
Garland  "  restore  one's  appetite  for  this  form  of  diversion. 

There  are  moments  of  genuine  merriment  in  "  The  Three  Hills."  One  enjoys  the 
lines  out  of  "  Tree-Top*  "  : 

O  ferocious,  O  despairing, 
In  huddled  isolation  faring 
Through  a  scattered  universe, 
Lost  coins  from  the  Almighty's  purse. 

The  "  Memorial "  to  Francis  Thompson  has  entertaining  passages : 

Not  all  was  for  thy  learning, 

Nor  any  mortal's  else  ; 

Only  for  thy  discerning 

Sporadic  syllables 

Of  those  supernal  glances) 

Coffer  of  which  her  marble  countenance  is. 
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Yet  vain  was  not  the  adventure, 
Reludlant  though  the  prize : 
Thou  gainedst  a  debenture 
On  the  fringe  of  Beauty's  eyes. 

Are  any  of  the  intended  parodies  in  "  Steps  to  Parnassus  "  more  amusing  ? 

In  spite  of  these  lapses  Mr  Squire's  original  verse  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  He 
has  ideas,  metrical  skill,  and  verbal  felicity.  This  stanza  is  a  good  example  of  sense  and 
rhythm  artfully  blended  to  create  the  desired  mood  : 

Gently  the  petals  fall  as  the  tree  gently  sways 
That  has  known  many  springs  and  many  petals  fall 
Year  after  year  to  strew  the  green,  deserted  ways, 
And  the  statue,  and  the  pond,  and  the  low,  broken  wall. 

"  The  Roof  "  is  a  good  poem  :  it  has  directness,  simplicity,  and  a  sort  of  glowing 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  impressions  received  which  should  arouse  a  ready  response  in 
sensitive  minds.  Mr  Squire  enjoys  slipping  across  the  border  dividing  the  Seen  from 
the  Unseen,  but  he  does  not  handle  his  elusive  material  at  present  so  convincingly  as 
does  Mr  Rupert  Brooke.  Mr  Squire  shows  that  he  is  awake  to  what  he  calls  "  intima- 
tions that  touch  us  with  warm,  misty  fingers."  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  suddenly 
made  fine  poetry  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  make  this  his  goal  in  preference 
to  piling  up  more  "  Steps  to  Parnassus."  Whether  successful  or  not,  the  effort  is  more 
valuable. 

J.  GRIFFYTH  FAIRFAX 

COLLECTED  POEMS.  By  Austin  Dobson.   (Kegan  Paul.   1913.  6s.  net.) 

AT  a  time  when  there  is  much  noise  and  dust  arising  from  the  picks  of  those 
opening  new  "  claims  "  in  the  land  of  poetry,  it  is  restful  to  examine  some 
specimens  of  the  wrought  metal  dug  from  an  older  mine,  and  among  these  the  poems 
of  Austin  Dobson  show  both  delicate  and  restrained  workmanship. 

The  poems  may  represent  only  one  type  of  sound — that  of  the  spinet ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  spinet  has  many  notes  and  chords,  nor  that  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  is  an  excellent  performer  on  the  instrument. 

In  a  volume  containing  nearly  three  hundred  poems,  one  is  almost  bound  to  find 
some  repetition  as  well  as  some  inequality,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  included 
which  do  nothing  but  detract  from  the  masterpieces,  merely  by  causing  a  monotony. 

An  author  does  no  good  to  his  most  successful  work  by  becoming  its  first  imitator. 

In  the  simple,  unstudied  expression  of  the  first  five  poems  in  the  book,  there  is 
real  charm  and  true  feeling  ;  in  most  of  the  "  Poems  in  Porcelain  "  there  is  satire  of  the 
"  sword-point  "  order  that  voices  the  period  as  if  the  author  had  actually  written  in 
it ;  and  here,  as  regards  the  longer  poems,  it  is  well  to  draw  a  line ;  what  follow  are 
the  expressions  of  another  class,  and  for  this  distinction  there  appear  to  be  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sentiment  is  carried  somewhat  to  excess ;  it  is  the  mid- 
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Victorian  outlook  of  things  applied  to  the  eighteenth  century,  an  atmosphere  of 
Teutonic  prettiness  which  permeated  into  the  farthest  crannies  of  Victorian  things. 

A  more  important  cause  is  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  fairly  represented. 
It  is  the  century  and  nothing  but  the  century,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  century.  Only 
one  side  is  demonstrated,  the  reader  is  screened  from  truth,  educated  on  the  "  shel- 
tered home  system,"  so  to  speak,  and  the  period,  being  expurgated,  is  also  emasculated. 

In  that  hideous  age  of  poverty,  lust,  and  cruelty,  Mr  Dobson  is  as  oblivious  to 
the  real  humanity  as  any  courtier  of  the  last  three  Louis,  and  it  has  been  a  strange 
coincidence  that  every  period  of  intense  luxury  and  external  beauty  has  held  a 
ghastly,  unhealed  plague-spot  under  its  flowers  and  silks.  ' 

In  this  volume  all  such  is  intentionally  neglected,  and  in  consequence,  the  emascula- 
tion of  the  century  becomes  the  emasculation  of  the  poems. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  series  of  poems  entitled  "  Essays  in  Old  French  Forms  "  that 
Mr  Dobson's  work  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage.  These  graceful  turns  and 
devices,  so  hard  to  achieve  in  English  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rhymes,  exactly  suit 
the  delicacy  of  his  muse,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  triolet  has  ever  been  fashioned  so 
appropriately  or  with  such  a  delightful  blending  of  form  and  subject  as  it  appears 
in  this  book. 

With  the  more  complicated  forms,  Mr  Dobson  somewhat  resembles  a  juggler 
throwing  balls  of  various  colours ;  sometimes  the  effort  is  sustained,  sometimes  he 
makes  a  slip  and  the  entertainment  collapses.  So  the  "  Ballade  of  the  Pompadour's 
Fan  "  is  a  masterpiece,  while  on  the  next  page  is  the  cumbrously  rhymed  and  far- 
fetched "  Ballade  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Looking  at  the  whole  volume,  it  succeeds  as  decorative  work,  but  fails  from  lack 
of  purpose  or  vigour;  it  suggests  at  philosophy,  hints  at  sorrow  and  joy,  but  with- 
out misery  or  rapture,  carrying  its  art,  as  it  were,  across  a  fan. 

So  often  Mr  Dobson's  poetry,  like  the  painting  of  twenty  years  ago,  is  made  sub- 
servient to  some  anecdote  or  becomes  an  appendage  to  history  or  literature.  Litera- 
ture uses  its  popularity  to  become  the  great  bully  of  the  arts,  forcing  its  way  into  the 
domain  of  painting  and  poetry  and  laying  siege  continually  to  music  and  sculpture ; 
it  therefore  behoves  the  artist  to  repress  all  encroachments  if  he  would  keep  his  art 
pure,  remembering  that  the  easily  gained  appreciation  of  the  instant,  which  is  the 
temptation  offered,  grows  stale,  and  eventually  distasteful  to  the  artist  himself. 

James  Thompson  accused  Tennyson  of  carving  magnificent  caskets  in  ivory, 
which,  he  said,  must  be  looked  at  merely  as  they  stood,  since  they  contained  nothing 
of  any  importance. 

With  Mr  Austin  Dobson  a  parallel  accusation  must  take  the  form  of  saying  that 
the  story  contained  in  many  of  the  caskets  causes  its  beholders  to  be  perfectly  con- 
tented without  troubling  to  look  at  the  caskets  themselves,  and  that,  without  the 
excuse,  as  in  the  case  of  Browning  or  Byron,  of  any  great  thought  or  truth. 

TREVOR  BLAKEMORE 
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EVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Ralph  Hodgson  (At  the  Sign  of  Flying  Fame,  45, 
Roland  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  6d. ;  or  large  paper,  with  hand-coloured  decora- 
tions, as.  6d.) 

MR  RALPH  HODGSON  was  one  of  the  poets  who  were  missed  from  the  Anthology 
of  Georgian  Poetry.  He  had  published  one  book  before  King  George's  time,  and 
since  that  about  a  dozen  of  his  poems  had  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Review.  One  of 
these,  "  To  Deck  a  Woman,"  a  passionate,  an  astonishing  poetic  pamphlet  addressed 
to  men  and  angels,  on  the  matter  of  plumage  as  headgear,  was  of  such  dispro- 
portionate length  for  a  weekly  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  poet  and  to  an  editor's 
confidence.  Neither  love  of  fame  nor  love  of  birds  has  persuaded  the  author  to 
republish  it.  But  now,  by  a  very  happy  collaboration  with  a  printer  and  the  artist, 
Mr  Lovat  Fraser,  two  of  these  poems  from  The  Saturday  Review  have  been  revived  in 
an  appropriate  form,  consciously  yet  prettily  modest.  The  poems,  "  Time,  you  old 
Gipsy  Man  "  and  "  Eve,"  were  in  any  case  quite  remarkably  readable.  They  lacked 
all  weight  of  mere  words,  of  undigested  thought,  of  mechanical  rhythm.  Their 
present  homely  and  friendly  form  puts  nothing  between  their  beauty  and  the  reader, 
and  in  the  last  few  months  they  have  been  giving  many  a  pleasure  like  that  of  the 
ballads  which  were  sold  in  the  street  and  stuck  about  inn  walls  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Without  too  much  insisting  on  the  form  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  really 
has  helped  these  blithe  poems  to  communicate  their  pure  and  unique  charm.  No 
other  page  but  Mr  Lovat  Eraser's  could  have  been  so  favourable,  for  example,  to  the 
opening  of  "  Time  "  : 

Time,  you  old  gipsy  man, 

Will  you  not  stay, 
Put  up  your  caravan 

Just  for  one  day  ? 

All  things  I'll  give  you 
Will  you  be  my  guest, 
Bells  for  your  jennet 
Of  silver  the  best, 
Goldsmiths  shall  beat  you 
A  great  golden  ring, 
Peacocks  shall  bow  to  you, 
Little  boys  sing, 
Oh,  and  sweet  girls  will 
Festoon  you  with  May: 
Time,  you  old  gipsy, 
Why  hasten  away  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  a  girlish  and  rustic  Eve  flower- 
gathering  in  a  very  English  paradise, — 

Picture  that  orchard  sprite, 
Eve,  with  her  body  white, 
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Supple  and  smooth  to  her 
Slim  finger  tip», 
Wondering,  listening, 
Listening,  wondering, 
Eve  with  a  berry 
Half-way  to  her  lip*,  .  .  . 

without  remembering  the  joy  of  meeting  her  on  this  homespun  page.  One  of  the 
sweetest  voices  of  this  age  sings  its  happiest  in  these  clear,  light,  rapid  verses.  They 
recall  what  poetry  was  before  Keats  and  Tennyson  had  so  adorned  it  that  it  could 
run  and  sing  too  seldom,  when  words  were,  and  more  often  than  they  now  are,  dis- 
solved and  hidden  in  the  beauty  which  they  created. 

EDWARD  THOMAS 


THE  FLUTE  OF  SARDONYX.  By  Edmund  John.  (Herbert  Jenkins.  35.  6d.) 

IT  is  difficult  to  be  polite  to  Mr  John.  He  irritates  one  so  with  his  affections,  his 
striving  after  passion,  and  his  sensualism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a 
bit  of  passion  in  the  book ;  only  a  great  striving  and  monotonous  longing  for  it.  Dow- 
son  could  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  Mr  John  attempts,  with  some  success.  One  felt  a 
certain  sensitiveness  in  him  for  all  the  regalia  of  love — roses,  wine,  desire,  colour, 
kisses — but  Mr  John  bandies  these  things  about  with  too  great  an  unconcern  to 
impress  us.  At  present  he  convinces  us  that  he  has  experienced  little  if  any  passion  at 
all,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  make  poetry  of  his  imagination.  The  book  is  stuffed  with 
stale  tlitbts  dulled  with  incessant  use,  such  as  "  dead  desire."  "  Youth,"  "  Hope," 
"  Life,"  "  Death  "  (with  capitals),  etc.,  wanton  in  Omarian  profusion  through  the 
pages.  By  the  way,  what  exactly  is  this  celebrated  "  dead  desire  "  ? 

The  bitter  loveliness  of  dead  desire — 

the  poet  writes,  without  stopping  to  think.  If  he  means  extinguished  love,  how  is  it 
bitter  if  it  no  longer  exists  ?  Conceivably  its  memory  might  be,  or  it  might  be  bitter 
if  it  still  existed  and  remained  unsatisfied. 

Mr  John  can  write  good  description  on  the  lines  of  Wilde's  "  Sphinx,"  as  the  follow- 
ing verse  from  "  Salome  "  shows  : 

Seven  bronzid  brazien  starred  with  chalcedon, 
And  set  with  sards  that  pale  flames  leap  upon, 
Rise  from  the  scents  and  shadows  that  lie  strews 
In  phantasies  on  the  dim  ground  and  cling 
About  the  topaz-crested  cusps  that  fling 
Fierce  tongues  of  sweet  sick  fire  up  to  the  moon. 

But  on  the  whole,  apart  from  a  few  happy  epithets  and  good  lines,  Mr  John  sug- 
gests too  much  a  kind  of  poetic  Elinor  Glynn  for  us  to  consider  ourselves  in  his  debt. 

E.  S. 


SIMON  DEAN.  By  Sandys  Wason.  (Matthews,  is.  net.) 

IT  would  be  well  if  all  first  volumes  were  as  modest  in  size  and  appearance  as  this : 
twelve  poems  in  all,  occupying  thirty-two  small  pages  between  plain  brown  boards. 
"  Simon  Dean  "  itself  is  a  short  narrative  poem  of  a  miracle  which  happened  to 
"  daft  Simon,"  a  village  lad.  It  is  interesting  to  find  such  a  subjeft  treated  in  the 
manner  of  Mr  Masefield.  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  it  is  true,  was  concerned  with  a 
Christian  conversion ;  but  its  interest  was  not  religious,  whereas  this  poem  is  essentially 
so.  There  are  conversational  passages  which  could  not  have  been  written  without  the 
suggestion  of  "  Dauber,"  or  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street; "  as,  for  instance,  the 
following : 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  he  said,  "  to  know  if  you 

Had  anything  to  ask  before  I  went, 

Where  you  can  ask  me  nothing."  Simon  bent 

And  held  his  breath  a  minute  while  he  thought  : 
"  There  is  one  Thing  I'd  dearly  long  to  have, 
The  Holy  Thing  you  said  I  did  not  ought 
To  have,  not  yet  awhile,"  he  said.  "  God  save 
Your  grammar,  boy  !  Well,  run  and  get  my  pen, 
It's  on  the  table  in  the  window. " 

The  effecl:  of  this  combination  of  religion  and  unaffected  colloquialism  is  to  give  a  very 
striking  picture  of  the  intimate  attitude  of  a  simple  mind  towards  the  Christ — the 
obvious  obje<5t  of  its  adoption.  The  author  has  unfortunately  embodied  in  his  poem 
most  of  Mr  Masefield's  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues,  as  in  rhyming  "  handkerchief  " 
a»d  "  search  if."  But  many  of  the  verses  are  strikingly  effective.  We  quote  those  that 
open  the  narrative : 

From  the  square  crown  upon  its  granite  tower 
Down  to  its  granite  roots  below  the  vaults 
Daft  Simon  knew  Saint  Lazarus,  root  and  flower, 
Daft  Simon  knew  its  beauties  and  its  faults, 
Daft  Simon  knew  Saint  Lazarus,  every  stone, 
Flesh  of  his  flesh  it  was,  bone  of  his  bone. 

Simon  had  seen  his  old  playmates  draw  near 
And  take  the  Sacred  Host ;   and  Simon  tried 
To  learn  the  Adts  of  Love  and  Hope  and  Fear, 
And  why  "  they  "  let  good  Christ  be  crucified. 
Simon  might  blow  and  serve  and  cense  and  ring 
But  Simon  might  not  eat  the  Holy  Thing. 

There  are  other  good  things  in  the  book  besides  the  title-poem,  notably  "  The 
Leper's  Christmas  "  and  "  The  Ballad  of  the  Sword,"  in  which  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  ballad  is  adopted. 

Though  Mr  Wason  affedts  now  one  form  and  style,  now  another,  he  has  succeeded 
in  imbuing  his  book  as  a  whole  with  a  very  distinct  personality.  Shall  not  that 
suffice  ? 

J.A. 
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IN  LAVENDER  COVERS.  By  Dermot  Freyer.  (Glaisher,  is.  net.) 

MR  FREYER  is  a  poet  who  knows  well  his  own  limitations.  A  perception  of  so 
much  immediately  inclines  the  critic  favourably  towards  him,  and  limited 
expectations  are  suitably  rewarded.  The  reader  of  this  book  will  not  find  any  pieces 
on  the  larger  scale  :  he  will  find  nothing  to  make  him  hold  his  breath.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  spared  mock  pathos,  ranting  tragedy,  cloudy  mysticism,  or  any  crude 
attempt  at  "  new  forms."  These  poems  are,  at  their  best,  little  water-colour  sketches, 
pleasurable  moments ;  at  their  worst,  they  never  sink  lower  than  amiable  common- 
place. Mr  Freyer  has  a  gift  for  colours  :  . 

From  bough  to  bough  a  faint  grey  mist 

Clings,  like  i  giant  spider's-web  : 

And  life  ii  at  it*  lowest  ebb, 
And  fearful  of  the  last  long  tryst. 

Yet  look  yon,  where  the  dark  elms  frown, 

A  small  blue-coated  boy  at  play, 

Leaps,  laughs,  and  blows  the  hours  away 
From  clocks  of  dandelion-down. 

And  again  : 

The  lawns  are  white  :  the  daisies  corer 

The  grass,  like  summer  snow ; 

And  by  the  sleepy  water's  flow 
White  hawthorn  boughs  bend  over. 

The  chestnut  boughs  are  white  with  bloom  ; 

And  oh  !   my  heart  is  light 

As  I  sit  flooded  in  the  white 
Warm  sunshine  of  my  room. 

Such  verses  are  a  real  pleasure  to  read  because  Mr  Freyer  has  confined  himself  to  the 
things  he  has  seen  and  to  such  emotion  as  he  can  adequately  express.  His  technique, 
while  lacking  variety,  is  admirably  meticulous,  and  no  shoddy  line  escapes  his  careful 
ear. 

E.  B.  S. 


PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE.  Arthur  Shirley  Cripps.  (B.  H.  Blackwell,  zs.  6d.  net.) 

THESE  verses  have  been  written  on  a  mission  in  Mashonaland,  and  concern  the  folk 
with  whom  the  author  comes  in  contact  in  his  work,  or  the  country  he  has  left 
behind  to  undertake  it.  Mr  Cripps  interests  us  most  when  he  writes  of  South  Africa 
and  the  South  Africans,  whether  white  or  black.  Throughout  all  these  verses  there 
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is  a  strong  feeling  for  the  native  races,  and  the  motive  is  frequently  one  of  denunciation 
of  British  treatment,  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  Government. 

Hearken  the  prophets  in  their  chorus  bland, — 
"  Arise  and  shine,  for  now  thy  light  is  come  !  " 
"  Go  up  and  prosper  and  possess  thy  home  !  " 
"  Eat  of  the  fruits  of  this,  thy  pleasant  land  !  " 
No  patriot  I,  if  these  true  patriots  be, 
I  loved  my  land,  her  freedom's  fixity, 
Too  well  to  love  her  change. 

Her  praise  they  speak 
From  Holy  Writ.  From  Holy  Writ  I  seek 
Fierce  mournful  words  to  fit  her  fame's  decay  : 
Till  she  undo  that  wrong  she  does  to-day, — 
"  Give  her  dry  breasts  and  a  miscarrying  womb !  "  I  pray. 

This,  like  many  other  pieces  in  the  book,  might  be  better  poetry  if  it  were  not  quite 
so  direct.  But  then  Mr  Cripps  does  not  start  with  the  simple  intention  of  writing 
poetry. 

J.  A. 

VALDIMAR  :  A  Poetic  Drama,  by  Ronald  Campbell  Macfie.  (Erskine  Macdonald. 
35.  6d.  net.) 

IN  these  times,  when  we  so  often  discard  all  semblance  of  form  in  our  poetry,  it  is 
perhaps  futile  to  wrangle  about  its  exact  classifications.  Still,  when  a  man  calls 
his  work  a  "  poetic  drama  "  he  probably  intends  it  for  the  stage,  and  he  invites  dra- 
matic criticism.  Valdimar  contains  much  poetry,  occasional  fine  poetry,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  drama.  Poetry  demands  conciseness  and  beauty  of  language,  and  it  demands 
also  rich  imagination.  These  qualities  Dr  Macfie  possesses.  Drama,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  fertility  and  interplay  of  incident,  symmetry  of  construction,  cumulative 
climax,  and  an  imagination  curbed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  performance.  These  are 
lacking  in  V 'aldimar.  Had  Dr  Macfie  been  content  to  make  his  play  a  dramatic  poem, 
and  couched  it  in  epic  or  narrative  form,  he  would  have  avoided  producing  a  work 
full  of  defects  as  a  play,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  given  free  rein  to  his  skill 
and  inspiration  as  a  poet.  The  principal  feature  of  the  dramatic  action — Valdimar's 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  and  his  renunciation  of  the  pagan  creed  of  wine  and 
blood — is  introduced  far  too  often  and  at  too  great  length  to  allow  of  that  variety  and 
surprise  that  drama  must  have.  This  is  the  outstanding  example  of  many  similar  faults 
in  construction  that  mar  the  work  from  this  point  of  view.  Again,  one  may  pick  out  Act 
II.  scene  2,  whose  substance  would  be  admirable  in  a  narrative  poem.  It  is  intolerable 
as  a  dramatic  scene,  especially  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  part  of  a  whole.  It  is  perhaps 
absurdly  elementary  to  recommend  Dr  Macfie  to  improve  his  construction  by  an  in- 
timate study  of  the  stage,  of  the  great  poetic  dramas,  and  indeed  of  common  or  garden 
modern  plays ;  but  without  the  power  of  knitting  scene  with  scene,  character  with 
character,  motive  across  motive,  he  lavishes  in  vain  his  flaming  words  and  nervous 
imagination  on  such  a  dramatic  theme  as  this.  He  has  woven  with  the  richest  tissues 
a  tapestry  of  imperfect  design.  That  is  not  permissible. 

B.  W. 
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THE    QUIET    SPIRIT.  By  J.  S.  Muirhead.  (Blackwell,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

MR  MUIRHEAD  is  not  yet  a  great  poet ;  on  the  evidence  of  this  book,  it  is  not 
possible  even  to  predict  future  greatness  for  him.  But  he  has  a  freshness  and 
modesty  combined  with  a  poetic  spirit  which  make  the  reader  hopeful  indeed.  Like  all 
other  young  men  of  the  best  sort,  he  has  chosen  his  master — Keats.  We  hardly  know  if 
this  be  a  good  choice.  Keats  is  more  likely  to  overwhelm  Mr  Muirhead  than  the 
amiable  William  Browne  of  Tavistock  was  likely  to  overwhelm  Keats,  but  a  sign  of 
this  particular  note  in  poetry  is  rare  at  this  moment,  and  may  be  welcomed — with 
qualifications.  As  examples  of  Mr  Muirhead's  power  of  sensuous  expression  we  quote 
a  few  lines  taken  at  random  : 

The  place 

Where  lay  their  basket  full  of  pleasant  food, 
Soft  creamy  scones  and  honey  in  the  comb, 
And  strawberries  that  hid  in  lettuce  leave*. 

And  again  : 

The  sand,  as  he  went  with  his  little  feet  bare, 
Welled  warm  between  his  toe*. 

And: 

Before  hi*  cave  the  lawn  ran  out  a  little 
All  sweet  with  bracken  and  with  fine-spun  gran ; 
But  where  the  land  came  gently  to  the  lake, 
There  shining  blaeberries  full  thickly  grew, 
And  made  a  springy  bed  among  the  tree*. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  thin :  Mr  Muirhead's  emotions  are[not  very  powerful;  and 
the  classical  poems  show  rather  a  literary  appreciation  of  the  myths  than  any  attempt 
to  express  personal  experience.  In  avoiding  the  errors  of  modern  taste  Mr  Muirhead 
has  more  than  once  fallen  into  the  banalities  of  outworn  fashion.  He  appears  to  have 
little  power  of  self-criticism.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  imagination,  which  is  suddenly 
manifest,  as  in  the  following  little  poem  : 

Every  night  the  moon  doth  lead 
The  pale  sea-waters  in  to  feed  ; 
Every  day  the  barred  shore 
Brims  with  the  wrack  of  ocean's  store  ; 
Yet  may  the  sands  no  increase  see, 
And  the  dull  waves  still  hungered  be  : 
So,  tho'  the  worlds  my  garners  fill, 
I  gather  and  am  empty  still. 

Mr  Muirhead's  work  is  not  yet  of  positive  importance,  but  it  is  interesting  and, 
assuming  that  he  has  the  necessary  vigour  of  emotion  and  intellect,  stridt  discipline 
will  produce  something  very  well  worth  reading  in  his  next  book. 

E.  B.  S. 
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SONGS  FROM  LEINSTER.     By  W.  M.  Letts.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

'  I  ""HE  uncultured  classes  of  any  country  seem  children  to  the  more  cultured. 
•*•  Rightly  or  wrongly,  also,  we  are  used  to  regard  the  Irish  folk  as  happy,  humorous, 
and  altogether  delightful  children.  Miss  Letts  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  people,  and  so  it  is  that,  the  more  simple  her  subject,  the  more  charming  her 
verses  and  the  deeper  their  truthfulness.  The  first,  "  Slum  Study,"  a  "  retort 
courteous  "  delivered  from  a  window,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  in  the  book. 

"  I  heerd,"  she  says,  "  they  borrowed  your  two  feet 
The  time  they  wanted  flagstones  for  the  street. 
I  thought  I'd  ask  yourself ;  now,  was  it  so  ?  " 

But,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  majority  of  the  more  serious  poems  leave  one  cold. 
The  appeal  to  pity  for  "  the  little  childher  in  the  street,"  and  "  the  poor,  who  traipis 
in  the  bitter  sleet,"  do  not  inspire  us  with  that  conviction  of  reality  essential  to  the 
appreciation  of  such  poetry. 

So,  while  the  humorous  verses  are  constructed  with  a  lightness  of  touch  which  en- 
dows them  with  much  grace,  the  remainder  lack  the  necessary  intensity.  The  poems 
of  the  country  and  of  wandering,  if  read  in  a  town,  are  more  than  a  little  reminiscent 
of  the  country ;  but,  read  in  the  sun  and  the  wind,  amid  the  noises  of  bird  and  tree, 
they  appear  no  more  than  dim  memories  of  one  who  has  long  been  a  town-dweller. 
There  is  an  ease  about  her  metres  which  proves  Miss  Letts  to  be  a  conscientious 
worker ;  indeed  only  this  excuses  the  slightness  of  some  of  her  poems.  One  of  her 
happiest  effects  is  in  the  final  stanza  from  "  Irish  Skies." 

I  wake  to  see  the  London  streets,  the  sombre  sky  above. 
God's  blessing  on  the  far-off  roads,  and  on  the  skies  I  love, 
Pearl  feather,  grey  feather,  wings  of  a  dove. 

B.  D. 
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Am  Ode  u  Bournemouth,  ami  Other  Poems.     By  Robert  Calignoc.  (Bell.  is.  net.) 
[The  author  inure*  ui  we  ihall  find  in  hi*  rhymes  "  something  beyond  this  age  "  ;  but  we  tee 
no  trace  of  it.] 

A  Symphony,  out  Other  Pieces.  By  A.  E.  J.  Legge.  (T.ane.  3*.  6d.  net.) 

[Mr  Legge's  versification  u  varied,  correct,  ai.il  undistinguished.  He  handles  his  metre* 
with  an  artisan-like,  uninspiredlprecision.  The  philosophy  of  the  book  it  flat, clear  optimism, 
which  is  always  on  the  point  of  being  Browningetque,  and  never  is.  The  pieces  of  natural 
description  would  be  good  if  they  had  only  a  touch  of  animation.] 

Chansons :  Pompadour — Crinoline)—  Modern* i — Montmartoises.  By  Avron  Strawbridge.  (Kegan 
Paul.  2*.  6d.  net.) 

[Cried  Philemon,  impatient,  "  Why  cling  ye  »o  to  me?" 
Responded  she,  more  softly  still,  "  I  love  thee,  mo*  ami.'  " 

—Ah,  the  well 

Much  could  tell — 
"  Begone  I  will,  'tis  after  ten  !  " 
"  Harsh  Philemon,"  sighed  Philomene.] 

Dreams  of  .Ircady.  By  Oclavia  Gregory.  (Erskine  Macdonald.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Fire  and  Wine.  By  John  Gould  Fletcher.  (Richards,  u.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  363.] 

FooTt  CM.  By  John  Gould  Fletcher.  (Gotchen.  3*.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  364]. 

Climfiei  of  the  Unseen.  By  W.  Robert  Hall.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 

Grey  and  Gold.  By  Mrs  Hugh  Spender.  (Erskine  Macdonald.  2*.  6d.  net.) 

Illusions  and  Realities.  By  J.  A.  Brooke.  (Methuen.  5s.  net.) 

Intercepted  Letters.  By  Ian  D.  Colvin.  (Alston  Rivers,  is.  net.)  ,^ 

[Political  skits  in  verse,  reprinted  from  the  daily  papers.] 

Let  Chansons  fun  Ingtnu.  By  H.  Cooper  Pugh.  (Century  Press.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
[These  are  the  most  dully  ingenuous  "  chansons  "  it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune  to  be  asked 
to  read.  We  are  not  even  moved  to  laugh  at  them.] 

I.ynet,  and  Other  Verses.  By  George  Reston  Malloch.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 
[The  author  ha*  a  keen  ear  for  melody.  Hit  verses  are  unpretentious  and  pleasant,  though  not 
outside  the  ordinary  range  of  lyricism  in  subjeft.] 
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May  time  Songs.  By  Annie  Matheson.  (Goschen.  as.  6d.  net.) 
[Best  when  least  ambitious,  but  never  very  good.  The  author  has  a  nice  sense  of  rhythm.] 

My  Lady  of  Lavender,  and  Other  Verses.  By  R.  B.  Fleming.  (Drane.  is.  net.) 

My  Lady's  Book.  By  Gerald  Gould.  (Sidgwick.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

[Mr  Gould  does  not  give  us  the  impression  of  being  a  passionate  lover.  He  is  very  gentle  and  not 
a  little  sentimental.  These  verses  are  insipid  stuff.  He  will  not  preserve  the  reputation  he 
has  attained  without  something  better.] 

Mythological  Rhymes.  By  Sir  Reed  Gooch  Baggore.  (F.  Hodgson.  45.  net.) 

On  Passive  Service.  By  Margaret  Lovell  Andrews.  (Goschen.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
[The  book  takes  its  title  from  a  series  of  poems  to  an  absent  lover  fighting  for  the  Allies  against 
Turkey.  Not  very  distinguished  verse.] 

Oxford  :  a  Tribute.  By  Sphinx.  (Blackwell.  6d.  net.) 
[Full  of  enthusiasm,  but  showing  little  sense  of  rhythm  or  care  for  language.] 

Oxford :  Newdigate  Prize  Poem.  By  M.  Roy  Ridley.  (Blackwell.  is.  net.) 

[The  judges  made  a  mistake  ;  or  perhaps  they  are  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  the  award. 
We  are  convinced  that  better  poems  must  have  been  submitted.] 

Peacock  Pie :  a  Book  of  Rhymes.  By  Walter  De  La  Mare.  (Constable.  33.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  354.] 

Phyllistrata  and  Other  Poems.  By  C.  Cecil  Roberts.  (J.  Clarke.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

[Dull  but  honest  versifying.  It  is  a  pity  the  author  should  allow  his  publishers  to  print  hyper- 
bolical notices  from  the  Nottingham  Guardian  on  the  front  cover  of  his  book.  They  will 
only  bring  him  ridicule.  This  subject  is  referred  to  at  length  in  VariaJ\ 

Plain  Themes  :  Verses.  By  Mary  Gardner.  Woodcuts  by  Phyllis  Gardner.  (Dent.  2s.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  355.] 

Poems.  By  Dorothy  Frances  Gurney.  (Newnes.  53.  net.) 

[A  few  of  these  poems  are  dated  from  the  eighties,  but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
gained  anything  in  power  since  then.  Her  verses  are,  in  fa<5l,  insipid  stuff.] 

Poems.  By  Henrietta  A.  Huxley,  with  Three  by  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  (Duckworth.  35.  6d.  net.) 
[The  verses  of  Mrs  Huxley  are  certain  to  have  a  purely  personal  interest  for  a  great  many 
people.  We  approached  those  by  Thomas  Huxley  with  curiosity.  It  is  irritating  that 
scientific  men  should  never  be  poets,  as  they  are  face  to  face  with  depths  of  which  the 
trained  poet  has  usually  no  conception.  Of  these  depths  Professor  Huxley  was  one  of 
the  first  (in  degree)  to  realise  the  mystery.  Yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  proving  himself  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.] 

Poems  and  Verses.  By  Clifford  Kitchen.  (Allen.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Poems.  By  Armel  O'Connor.  (Mary's  Meadow,  Ludlow.  53.  net.) 

[Mr  O'Connor's  religious  emotions  have  not  resulted  in  very  good  poetry,  but  he  occasionally 
shows  keen  appreciation  for  natural'sights  and  sounds.  There  is  one  description  of  an  early 
morning  which  is  quite  charming.  We  should  have  liked  more  verses  of  that  kind.] 

Simon  Dean.  By  Sandys  Wason.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  372.] 

Songs  from  Leinster.  By  W.  M.  Letts.  (Smith  Elder.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  376.] 
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Stxgi  tf  a  Buried  City,  with  a  Not*  on  Matters  Romano- British.  By  H.  Ling  Jones.  (Dent,  n.net  ) 
[Verses  written  with  one  eye  on  the  schoolboy,  in  the  hope  that  to  him  "  they  may  help  to 
make  certain  things  teem  a  little  bit  more  real  than  before."  An  admirable  end,  but  not 
one  calculated  to  produce  poetry,  even  as  a  by-produdl.] 

TaUi  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  (Blackwood.  6*.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  351.] 

The  Book  of  Nature,  1910-12.  By  John  Gould  Fletcher.  (Constable.  5*.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  363.] 

The  City  of  the  Five  Gates.  By  James  Rhoades.  (Chapman,  is.  net.) 

[The  form  of  Francis  Thompson,  the  phraseology  of  the  hymn-book,  and  no  inspiration 
whatsoever.] 

The  Day  of  the  Golden  Chance,  and  Other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Mathams.  (Gay  &  Han- 
cock, zs.  6d.  net.) 
[Platitudinous  moralising.] 

The  Dilettante,  and  Other  Poems.  By  A.  G.  Shirreff.     (Blackwell.  is.  6d.  net.) 
[For  the  most  part,  clever  light  verse  in  old  French  forms,  with  a  Ballade  of  Contents.  The 
skill  in  handling  and  the  occasional  satirical  touch  raise  it  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such 
work.  The  attempts  at  more  serious  poetry  are  not  so  successful.] 

The  Dominant  City,  1911-12.  By  John  Gould  Fletcher.  (Goschen.  zs.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  364.] 

The  Elizabethan  Voyagers,  and  Other  Poems.  By  H.   E.  Kennedy  and  C.  Michcll.  (Lynwood. 

is.  6d.  net.) 
[Contains  the  Trinity  College  (Dublin)  Prize  Poem  of  1911.  Chiefly  patriotic  verse.] 

The  Feast  tf  the  Universe  :  Poems.  By  C.  Goodwin.  (Erskine  Macdonald.  31.  6d.  net.) 

The  Flute  of  Sardonyx  :  Poems.  By  Edmund  John.    (Herbert  Jenkins.  31.  6d.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  371.] 
The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand.  By  James  Elroy  Flecker.  (Goschen.  zs.  6d.  net.) 

[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  353.] 

The  Hand  in  the  Dark,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  (Heinemann.  54.  net.) 
[Moral  verses  which  read  quite  pleasantly,  and  Nature-verses  giving  us  pictures  we  have 
often  seen  before.  It  is  almost  depressing  to  think  how  many  people  can  write  verses  of 
an  excellent  technical  standard  without  having  anything  of  interest  to  say.] 

The  Night  Ride,  and  Other  Verse.  By  Oswald  H.  Davis.  (Constable.  31.  6d.  net.) 
[A  night  journey  by  train,  from  London  to  the  North,  should  possess  fine  poetic  possibilities. 
Mr  Davis  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  these ;  his  ideas  fail  to  arrest  one,  and  his  metre, 
though  robust  enough  for  his  subject,  is  frequently  very  gauche  if  not  actually  faulty.] 

The  Prince's  Pilgrimage.  By  L.  Ann  Cunnington.  (De  La  More  Pus*,  js.  net.) 
[The  title-poem  is  a  kind  of  Morality.  A  prince  seeks  the  maid  Happiness,  and,  after  failing  to 
find  her  in  the  court  of  a  king,  or  in  a  city,  discovers  her  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  The 
thoughts  expressed  are  commonplace,  there  is  little  construction,  and  the  lyrics  fail.  The 
other  poems  are  very  ordinary  in  matter  and  manner,  and  frequently  inclined  to  be  too 
sentimental.] 

The'mPttnuit,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Isobel  Hume  Fisher.  (Maunsel.  Is.  net.) 

The  Scented  Chamber,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Charles  Cammcll.  (Humphreys,  y.  6d.  net.) 
[Sentimental  sensualism.] 
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The  Three  Hills,  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  C.  Squire.  (Latimer.  33.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  367.] 

Valley  Song  and  Verse.  By  William  Hutcheson.  (Glascow  :  Fraser  Asher.  is.  net.) 
[This  book  is  remarkable  in  that  the  English  poems  are  better  than  the  Doric.  "  The  Last 
Parting,"  though   rather  too  much  like  a   drawing-room   ballad,  is  quite   good.   Mr. 
Hutcheson  occasionally  falls  into  the  worst  variety  of  provincial  newspaper  verse.] 

Verses.  By  P.  A.  H.  (Heffer.  is.  net.) 

[Sentimental  rubbish  of  the  worst  order.] 

Visions  of  the  Evening.  By  John  Gould  Fletcher.  (Erskine  Macdonald.  35.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  363.] 

Voces  Clamantis.  By  H.  B.  (Blackwell.  is.  net.) 
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VERSE  IN  THE  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 

• 

MR  KIPLING'S  poem  "  France  "  in  the  Morning  Post  for  June  37th  calls  for 
special  consideration.  It  is  quite  in  tke  author's  later  style,  and  exhibits  all 
the  faults  of  his  "  semi-official  "  poems.  This  manner  is  too  jocose  for  a  ceremonial 
ode,  too  rhetorical  and  empty  for  a  genuine  expression  of  feeling.  Cold  analysis  shows 
it  up  in  an  unhappy  light.  "  Strictest  judge  of  her  own  worth  " — this  is  no  apt  de- 
scription of  France.  The  portrayal  of  the  two  nations  a*  continual  enemies  from  their 
origin  till  now,  when  they  are  joined  in  eternal  comradeship  in  "  the  linked  and 
steadfast  guard  set  for  peace  on  earth,"  is  mere  leader-writing  quackery.  England 
and  France  have  drawn  together  whenever,  as  now,  they  have  both  feared  a  third 
Power.  A  poem  complimentary  to  another  country  which  will  not  stand  the  tests 
of  history  and  common  sense  has  no  reason  for  existence.  It  is  better  to  have  our 
leading  articles  in  prose  and  anonymous.  Mr  Kipling  won  Id  have  been  the  worst 
possible  choice  for  Poet  Laureate,  since  in  ceremonial  poems  he  has  not  the  dignity 
and  gravity  which  may  partially  make  up  for  want  of  depth  and  insight.  This  at- 
tempt, compared  with  Meredith's  odes,  is  an  empty  salutation,  a  thoughtless  greeting 
which  is  no  true  compliment. 

The  most  remarkable  poem  which  has  appeared  in  the  weeklies  during  the  past 
quarter  is  Mr  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade's  "  The  Little  Dance,"  in  the  New  Witness  for 
July  loth.  The  atmosphere  of  the  weekly  review  is  not  usually  suitable  to  lyric 
poetry.  Mr  Andrade's  poem  has  the  air  of  having  appeared  in  that  place  by  accident, 
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and  it  is  singularly  beautiful.  It  is  pure  description,  rapid,  accurate,  and  delightful. 
We  quote  the  last  passage,  in  which  the  dance  comes  to  an  end  : 

Lo,  they  are  still  a  moment  as  they  stand 

A  motionless  enchantment,  hand  in  hand, 
A  charmed  chain,  a  single  chiming  chord 

Struck  at  a  symphony's  triumphant  close, 

The  last  unfolding  of  the  falling  rose, 
The  splendid  sheathing  of  a  shining  sword. 

Now  shadows  fall : 

The  day  grows  dimmer,  and  its  dying  glare 
Engulfs  them  ;  they  are  nothing  ;  as  the  flare 
Of  dancing  fire  they  fail,  and  falter  into  air. 
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VARIA 

RETROSPECT 

ABOUT  two  years  ago — that  is,  in  the  last  months  of  1911 — we  were 
suddenly  called  upon  to  found  a  periodical  devoted  entirely  to  poetry. 
The  queer  adventure  was  irresistible  ;  and  as  there  were  only  a  few  weeks  to 
the  first  of  January  (all  periodicals  should  date  from  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year),  we  set  to  work  without  a  moment's  delay.  Yet  not  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  We  confess  that  we  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  The  first 
week  produced  copious  illegible  notes  and  lists,  estimates,  dozens  of  vain 
addresses  on  blotting-paper  and  the  backs  of  letters,  and  a  prospectus.  We 
worked  almost  alone ;  in  midnight  hours  those  past  failures,  a  long  line, 
all  saints  or  martyrs,  stepped  from  their  niches  to  taunt  us.  We  hesitated 
until  the  printers  insisted  on  action,  then  we  rushed  desperately  into  the 
catastrophe  of  a  first  number.  We  called  it  The  Poetry  Review  :  we  were 
very  dissatisfied  with  the  name,  but  could  think  of  no  better  one.  It  was 
on  the  whole  kindly  received,  which  was  disconcerting.  We  quickly  saw 
that  something  must  be  seriously  wrong  with  it.  The  second  and  succeed- 
ing issues,  however,  produced  a  fair  quantity  of  objections,  which  seemed 
promising.  We  are  not  the  least  ashamed  of  confessing  our  inexperience, 
even  ineptitude.  The  selection  of  poetry  for  a  periodical  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  literary  tasks  imaginable.  We  served  a  long  apprenticeship ;  gradu- 
ally The  Poetry  Review  led  up  to  something  more  ambitious ;  now  we  come 
to  you  with  this  fourth  number  which  closes  the  first  volume  of  POETRY  AND 
DRAMA,  and,  at  last,  O  public,  we  stare  you  boldly  in  the  eyes  and  chal- 
lenge you  not  to  overlook  our  existence.  Next  year  we  must  double  our 
circulation.  Therefore  we  ask  you  : 

1.  TO  CONTINUE  EITHER  TO  SUBSCRIBE  TO  "POETRY  AND 
DRAMA,"  OR  TO  PURCHASE  IT  REGULARLY  AS  IT  APPEARS. 

2.  IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  SUBSCRIBE,  TO  SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIP- 
TION BEFORE  JANUARY  81,  1914. 

3.  EACH   SUBSCRIBER   OR   PURCHASER  TO   PERSUADE    ONE 
FRIEND  TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  PURCHASE  IN  ORDER  TO  DOUBLE 
OUR  CIRCULATION. 

These  are  only  logical  requests,  which  need  no  excuse  or  amplification. 
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THE  BOOKSHOP 

THE  Poetry  Bookshop  will  keep  its  first  anniversary  next  January,  and 
we  now  have  no  diffidence  in  prophesying  its  permanent  continuation, 
provided  it  does  not  depart  from  its  present  happy  vagabond  way  of  exist- 
ence and  seek  to  become  an  institution.  This  danger  was  the  principal  one 
formulated  by  Mr  Henry  Newbolt  in  his  inaugurating  address  last  January. 
Yet  we  are  in  no  fear. 

Official  societies  for  the  collective  enjoyment  or  propagation  of  poetry 
must  always  be  failures.  Here,  we  have  simply  a  few  people  gathered  to- 
gether, and,  since  the  English  climate  is  bad,  a  house — otherwise  a  field  or 
a  beach  might  have  done.  We  make  a  regular  practice  of  reading  poetry 
aloud,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  stroll  in  and  listen  may  do  so.  The  second 
time  he  comes  to  listen  he  is  merely  asked  to  buy  a  copy  of  this  periodical, 
if  he  has  not  already  got  one.  We  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  proper 
values  of  poetry  can  only  be  conveyed  through  its  vocal  interpretation  by  a 
sympathetic  and  qualified  reader.  Indeed  so  obvious  does  this  appear  that 
we  regard  the  books  on  sale  in  the  shop  merely  as  printed  scores  for  the  con- 
venience of  refreshing  the  memory  in  hours  of  study  or  of  indolence.  We 
hope  that  few  people  who  visit  the  shop  will  fail  to  test  the  matter,  and 
judge  if  we  are  not  right.  The  transplantation  of  poetry  out  of  the  common 
ways  of  life  into  the  study  is  an  abuse  not  to  be  tolerated.  We  refuse  to  con- 
sider poetry  as  pure  literature  :  it  is  the  supreme  form  of  verbal  expression, 
and,  as  such,  is  of  no  signification  in  the  dusty  shelves  of  libraries,  of  no 
specific  value  until  brought  out  into  the  active  ways  of  life.  A  critic  in  the 
Nation  writes  that  "  the  eye  is  both  a  quicker  and  a  nicer  instrument  of 
sense  than  the  ear  ;  and  now  that  poetry,  without  really  losing  its  essential 
character  as  a  thing  heard,  has  simultaneously  become  a  thing  seen,  it  has 
been  able  to  achieve  subtleties,  delicacies,  and  profundities  which  before 
were  out  of  its  reach."  This  is  true  ;  yet,  side  by  side  with  those  achieve- 
ments, there  should  have  developed  an  increase  of  aural  apprehension.  Every 
year  humanity  continues  to  use  its  ears  less  and  to  trust  ,uure  to  its  eyes. 
At  present  there  can  be  scarcely  a  hundred  first-class  readers  of  poetry  in 
England,  the  demand  for  them  having  almost  ceased.  But  we  are  on  the  way 
to  altering  all  this.  We  hope  that  Poetry  Bookshops  will  eventually  be 
established  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England — not  as  institutions,  but 
as  houses  of  enjoyment. 
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WHY  TROUBLE  ABOUT  THE  THEATRE? 

WHEN,  taking  this  question  for  a  text,  Miss  Horniman  recently- 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Sesame  Club,  we  hoped  to  hear  some- 
thing more  illuminating  than  the  commonplaces  that  the  theatre  is  the 
home  of  the  drama  and  that  the  drama  is  a  form  of  art.  We  should  have 
been  pleased,  for  instance,  to  hear  Miss  Horniman  controvert  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  who  subsequently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  stage  was  an  excellent  form  of  social  pulpit.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
consider  it  worth  the  trouble,  yet,  in  that  case,  considering  the  present 
prevalence  of  the  propagandist  drama,  we  cannot  help  thinking  she  was 
mistaken.  Need  we  repeat  here  that  propagandism  is  only  excusable  where 
it  is  obviously  inherent  in  the  plot  of  a  drama,  where  it  remains  subservient 
to  art  ?  Though  we  praise  the  spirit  of  vitality  which  informs  the  propa- 
gandist movement  in  the  drama,  we  deplore  it  in  its  utilitarian  forms. 
The  spirit  of  Miss  Horniman's  meeting  was  essentially  utilitarian.  Didactic 
drama  is  intolerable. 

Now  the  point  which  is  from  time  to  time  forgotten,  but  which  is  at  the 
moment  being  splendidly  forced  upon  us  by  Signer  Marinetti,  is  that  art 
is  in  the  first  place  a  result  (a  symptom  if  you  will),  and  in  the  second  a  cause. 
It  is  only  as  a  symptom  of  an  ordered  vitality  and  a  secondary  cause  of  its 
wide-spread  dissemination  that  art  is  of  value.  Signer  Marinetti  might 
object  to  the  coupling  of  the  words  "  vitality  "  and  "  order,"  and  we  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  admit  that  between  vitality  and  an  imposed  order 
there  must  be  open  conflict.  But  we  are  confident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
would  agree  that  a  vitality  which  is  chaotic,  which  fails  to  produce  its  own 
order,  which  is  not  rhythmic,  must  be  abortive  or  sterile.  Art,  then,  may 
be  considered  as  a  means  to  the  elimination  of  the  unessential  and  a  more 
general  and  intensified  realisation  of  life.  To  no  art  is  afforded  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  to  the  drama  for  bringing  a  condensed  world  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  senses.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  intimateness  which 
has  so  often  been  the  special  plea  of  our  Dramatic  Chronicler  and  of 
which  he  again  treats  in  this  number.  This  is  no  argument  for  a  closer 
realism.  Imagination  is,  after  all,  an  amplification  of  the  ideal  world,  and 
as  real  as  experience.  But  it  is  an  argument  for  a  fuller  life  and  a  special 
plea  for  the  drama  as  an  unsurpassed  method  of  communication  between 
the  interpreters  of  the  essential  world  and  a  less-gifted  public. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  FUTURISM 

IN  the  September  number  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  we  made  some  attempt 
to  explain  the  principles  of  Futurism.  Since  that  date  English  people 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them  expounded  by  their  originator,  in 
person.  Signor  Marinetti  was  in  England  for  a  few  days  in  the  middle  of 
November  and  spoke  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  the  Cabaret,  the  Poet's  Club, 
Clifford's  Inn  Hall,  the  Dore  Gallery,  and  at  a  private  dinner  arranged  in  his 
honour  by  some  of  his  more  enthusiastic  supporters  among  the  younger 
English  painters.  Several  of  these  meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  and  a 
good  opportunity  was  therefore  afforded  it  to  acquaint  itself  with  a  move- 
ment which  is  claimed  by  its  founder  to  be  about  to  revolutionise  not  only 
the  world  of  art  but  our  whole  actual  mode  of  thought.  On  one  point,  at 
least,  we  have  had  our  minds  cleared.  In  its  origin  the  Futurist  movement 
was  avowedly  Italian  and  for  the  Italians,  rather  than  cosmopolitan  in  its 
aim.  Italy  had  become,  first,  by  reason  of  its  storehouses  of  medieval  art,  the 
museum,  secondly,  by  reason  of  its  natural  beauties,  the  pleasure-garden  of 
Europe.  Its  individuality,  its  Self,  was  dead,  or  being  feebly  warmed  at  the 
embers  of  a  vitality  four  hundred  years  old.  It  was  to  the  task  of  infusing  new 
life  into  the  Italian  race  that  the  Futurist  leaders  set  themselves,  and  this 
they  were  convinced  they  could  only  do  by  refusing  all  connection  with  a 
past  which  had  become  a  shackle  round  any  immediate  or  future  develop- 
ment. The  forms — literary,  artistic,  and  social — which  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  had  built  for  its  own  housing  had  become  the  fetish  of  an  age 
which  was  stifling  its  own  spirit  in  their  preservation.  In  order  that  thatspirit 
might  breathe  and  expand,  the  destruction  of  outworn  forms  was  essential. 
Thecircumstancesdcmanded  violent  action,  and  the  pioneers  went  down  into 
the  streets  to  organise  meetings  for  the  voicing  of  their  destructive  principles. 
From  this  point  has  followed  the  creation  and  development  of  new  literary 
and  artistic  forms  designed  to  be  the  fit  vehicles  for  the  sj'n  i  L  01  modernity  as 
felt  by  themselves.  The  latest  stage  in  this  development  was  expressed  in  the 
manifesto  on  Words  at  Liberty,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  our  last 
issue.  During  his  visit  Signor  Marinetti  declaimed  a  number  of  his  own 
poems  in  this  new  medium.  We  admire  his  extraordinary  inventiveness  ;  we 
were  enthralled  by  his  declamation ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  his  present 
compositions  achieve  anything  more  than  an  advanced  form  of  verbal 
photography. 
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FUTURISM  AND  OURSELVES 

WE  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  courage  of  those  men  who, 
at  great  risk  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  have  blared  the  principles 
of  their  Futurism  into  the  ears  of  their  compatriots.  Italy  is,  in  the  mind  of 
Europe,  synonymous  with  "  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,"  and  she  has  so  far 
been  content  to  accept  that  estimation.  The  Futurists  will  have  none  of  it. 
These  cities,  they  say,  are  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Modern  Italy 
is  centred  round  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  north  in 
which  a  new  life  is  stirring,  and  these,  being  the  cities  of  to-day,  are  to  their 
own  generation,  the  cities  of  importance.  Moreover,  if  you  deny  this,  you 
turn  your  backs  on  the  present  and  the  future,  and  we  will  come  among  you, 
and,  with  all  possible  violence,  compel  you  to  believe  us. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  spirit  which  actuated  men  in  the  early  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  between  which  and  the  Futurist  revolt  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  draw  a  fairly  close  analogy.  Both  represent  the  reaction  of  a 
suppressed  vitality  against  a  tyrannous  and  antiquated  power ;  and  both 
were,  in  the  first  place,  of  purely  national  intention ;  in  the  former  case  the 
power  was  that  of  a  social  and  material  government,  in  the  latter,  it  is  of 
an  artistic  and  academical  tradition.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
separate  the  art  from  the  life  of  a  people  makes  the  analogy  all  the  more 
significant.  The  situation  of  England  to  the  revolutionaries  of  1789  is  fairly 
paralleled  by  ours  to  those  of  to-day.  The  problems  which  concern  us  are 
neither  of  the  precise  nature  nor  of  the  same  intensity  as  those  with  which 
they  are  faced.  To  take  one  instance.  We  have  little  of  the  sentimental 
eroticism  with  which  Italy  and  Italian  literature  is  permeated.  Notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  such  as  Elinor  Glyn  or  Lawrence  Hope,  that  is  a  state- 
ment we  can  conscientiously  make.  And  moreover,  however  far  we  have  yet 
to  go,  an  examination  of  contemporary  English  poetry  will  show  that  there  is 
among  its  authors  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  are  content  neither 
to  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  past  nor  to  suffer  its  forms  to  pass  un- 
modified to  their  needs.  It  is  this  fact  which  we  believe  constitutes  a  claim 
to  some  distinction  between  a  Victorian  and  a  Georgian  period.  Let  it  not 
be  imagined  we  are  making  a  big  boast.  Against  Signor  Marinetti  we  claim 
only,  what  none  will  deny,  that  English  poetry  has  not  stood  still  since  the 
days  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  what  some  at  least  will  admit,  that  its 
development  continues,  however  humbly,  to-day  as  ever.  To  return  to  our 
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analogy,  England  a  hundred  years  ago  had  not  the  immediate  need  that 
France  possessed  for  a  violent  upheaval,but  profited  by  that  of  its  neighbour, 
continuing  and  accelerating  its  own  enfranchisement  while  the  pendulum 
swung  violently  backward  and  forward  between  despotism  and  a  chaotic  de- 
mocracy on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Should  Signer  Marinetti  succeed, 
as  we  believe  he  deserves  to  succeed,  in  Italy,  we  dare  not  prophesy  how  far 
this  analogy  may  work  itself  to  a  conclusion.  But  this  we  ardently  believe : 
that  it  is  essential  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  solve  our  own  problems  in  our  own 
manner.  The  Latin  temperament  is  not  ours,  and  its  present  violent  ma- 
terialism will  fail  to  find  permanent  footing  here.  With  this  reservation,  we 
acclaim  a  movement  to  which  we  look  for  the  first  step  in  Italy  towards  that 
ordered  vitality  which  is  the  basis  of  art  and  existence  alike. 


NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  in  the  present  issue  an  unpublished 
poem  by  the  new    Laureate,  Mr.    Robert    Bridges.  This    poem, 
though  written  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  is  his  first  to  be  published 
tince  his  appointment  to  the  Laureateship. 

*  *  * 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  several  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  planned  for  the  second  volume  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Firstly,  we  propose  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  preliminary  notes  appear- 
ing under  the  general  title  Varia  at  the  beginning  of  each  number  by 
adding  to  the  usual  pages  for  the  free  and  extensive  discussion  of  matters  of 
current  literary  interest,  short  notices  of  public  readings  and  recitations, 
performances  by  dramatic  associations,  public  functions,  and  other  ephe- 
meral, though  sometimes  entertaining,  events  in  literary  circles.  We  would 
ask  the  secretaries  of  clubs  and  societies  to  assist  us  by  keeping  us  in  touch 
with  their  meetings  performances. 

Secondly,  the  section  devoted  to  criticism  will  undergo  a  transformation. 
In  spite  of  the  admirable  work  of  our  staff  of  critics  in  the  past,  we  have 
for  some  time  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  orthodox  methods  of  criticism  in 
their  application  to  current  poetry,  and  it  was  only  our  failure  to  discover 
or  invent  some  more  compatible  method  which  obliged  us  to  continue  along 
the  orthodox  lines.  We  have  decided,  however,  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
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represent  the  volumes  which  come  before  us  in  1914  solely  by  quotation, 
without  comment.  Thus  the  twenty  or  thirty  pages  at  present  usually 
devoted  to  reviews  will  be  occupied  instead  by  extracts  from  current 
volumes  :  in  special  cases,  as  occasion  may  require,  we  may  even  devote 
three  or  four  pages  to  a  single  volume.  We  shall  not  scruple  to  reprint, 
though  at  lesser  length,  the  inferior  and  sometimes  ridiculous  productions  of 
bad  poets.  We  shall,  we  need  hardly  say,  endeavour  to  exercise  strict  im- 
partiality. A  certain  number  of  volumes,  however,  selected  from  such  as 
appear  to  us  of  particular  importance  as  indications  of  tendencies  or 
changes,  will  be  set  aside  for  treatment  by  a  Chronicler,  who  will  endeavour 
through  their  medium  to  carry  on  for  our  readers  from  quarter  to  quarter  a 
continuous  history  in  small  of  the  poetry  of  the  time.  By  this  combination 
between  a  Chronicle  and  a  series  of  extracts,  we  hope  to  afford  our  readers  a 
better  opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  modern  poetry  and  deciding 
its  qualities  for  themselves  than  they  can  possibly  obtain  by  drawing  their 
conclusions  through  the  personal  criticisms  of  some  individual  reviewer, 
however  competent  and  impartial. 

Thirdly,  we  have  planned  slight  alterations  and  several  improvements 
in  the  production  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA.  Some  of  our  readers  have  com- 
plained of  its  bewildering  bulk.  We  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  limit  each 
number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  an  amount  which  we  have  this 
year  every  time  found  ourselves  obliged  to  exceed.  Most  of  the  other 
proposed  alterations  are  of  a  minor  nature,  and  will  be  introduced  with  a 

view  to  increased  condensation  and  clarity. 

*  *  * 

The  index  and  title-page  to  POETRY  AND  DRAMA,  Vol.  I.  (1913)  will  be 
ready  in  January,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  The 

price  is  fourpence  post  free. 

*  *  * 

1T  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  is  published  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  35  Devon- 
shire Street,  Theobalds  Road,  London,  W.C.,  quarterly  on  March  15, 
June  15,  September  15,  and  December  15. 

H  Copies  are  procurable  through  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 

U  The  Annual  Subscription  is  IDS.  6d.  post  free  to  all  countries. 

fl  Outside  contributions  are  considered,  and  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to 
return  all  declined  MSS.  if  typewritten  and  accompanied  by  stamped 
and  addressed  envelopes. 
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POEMS 


THE   GOLDEN   DOOM: 
A    DRAMA 
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ROBERT  BRIDGES 

FLYCATCHERS 

SWEET  pretty  fledgelings,  perched  on  the  rail  arow, 
Expectantly  happy,  where  ye  can  watch  below. 
Your  parents  a-hunting  i'  the  meadow  grasses 
All  the  gay  morning  to  feed  you  with  flies  ; 

Ye  recall  me  a  time  sixty  summers  ago, 
When,  a  young  chubby  chap,  I  sat  just  so 
With  others  on  a  school-form  rank'd  in  a  row, 
Not  less  eager  and  hungry  than  you,  I  trow, 
With  intelligences  agape  and  eyes  aglow, 
While  an  authoritative  old  wise-acre 
Stood  over  us  and  from  a  desk  fed  us  with  flies. 

Dead  flies — such  as  litter  the  library  south-window, 
That  buzzed  at  the  panes  until  they  fell  stiff-baked  on  the  sill, 
Or  are  roll'd  up  asleep  i'  the  blinds  at  sunrise, 
Or  wafer'd  flat  in  a  shrunken  folio. 

A  dry  biped  he  was,  nurtured  likewise 
On  skins  and  skeletons,  stale  from  top  to  toe 
With  all  manner  of  rubbish  and  all  manner  of  lies. 


THOMAS  HARDY 

"MY  SPIRIT  WILL  NOT  HAUNT  THE  MOUND" 

MY  spirit  will  not  haunt  the  mound 
Wherein  I  rest, 
But  travel,  memory-possessed, 
To  where  my  tremulous  being  found 
Life  largest,  best. 
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My  phantom-footed  shape  will  go 

When  nightfall  grays 
Hither  and  thither  along  the  ways 
I  and  another  used  to  know 

In  backward  days. 

And  there  you'll  see  me,  if  a  jot 

You  still  should  care 
For  me  and  for  my  creepy  air  ; 
If  otherwise,  then  I  shall  not, 

For  you,  be  there. 


WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 


THE  ENCHANTED  HILL 

FROM  height  of  noon,  remote  and  still, 
The  sun  shines  on  the  empty  hill. 
No  mist,  no  wind,  above,  below  ; 
No  living  thing  strays  to  and  fro. 
No  bird  replies  to  bird  on  high, 
Cleaving  the  skies  with  echoing  cry. 
Like  dreaming  water,  green  and  wan, 
Glassing  the  snow  of  mantling  swan, 
Like  a  clear  jewel  encharaftered 
With  secret  symbol  of  line  and  word, 
Asheen,  unruffled,  slumbrous,  still, 
The  sunlight  streams  on  the  empty  hill. 

But  soon  as  Night's  dark  shadows  ride 
Across  its  shrouded  Eastern  side, 
When  at  her  kindling,  clear  and  full, 
Star  beyond  star  stands  visible. 
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Then  course  pale  phantoms,  fleet-foot  deer 

Lap  of  its  waters  icy-clear. 

Mounts  the  large  moon,  and  pours  her  beams 

On  bright-fish-flashing,  singing  streams. 

Voices  re-echo.  Coursing  by, 

Horsemen,  like  clouds,  wheel  silently. 

Glide  then  from  out  their  pitch-black  lair    ' 

Beneath  the  dark's  ensilvered  arch, 

Witches  becowled  into  the  air  ; 

And  iron  pine  and  emerald  larch, 

Tents  of  delight  for  ravished  bird, 

Are  by  loud  music  thrilled  and  stirred. 

Winging  the  light,  with  silver  feet, 

Beneath  their  bowers  of  fragrance  met, 

In  dells  of  rose  and  meadowsweet, 

In  mazed  dance  the  fairies  flit ; 

While  drives  his  share  the  Ploughman  high 

Athwart  the  daisy- powdered  sky  : 

Till  far  away,  in  thickening  dew, 

Piercing  the  Eastern  shadows  through 

Rilling  in  crystal  clear  and  still, 

Light  'gins  to  tremble  on  the  hill. 

And,  like  a  mist  on  faint  winds  borne, 

Silent,  forlorn,  wells  up  the  morn. 

Then  the  broad  sun  with  burning  beams 
Steeps  slope  and  peak  and  gilded  streams. 
Then  no  foot  stirs  ;  the  brake  shakes  not ; 
Soundless  and  wet  in  its  green  grot 
As  if  asleep,  the  leaf  hangs  limp  ; 
The  white  dews  drip  untrembling  down, 
From  bough  to  bough,  orblike,  unblown  ; 
And  in  strange  quiet,  shimmering  and  still, 
Morning  enshrines  the  empty  hill. 
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FRANCIS  MAGNAMARA 

THE  LOST  SOUL 

GIVE  me  the  mantle.  ...  I  recommend  that  chair.  .  .  . 
Sorry  I  was  so  long  in  finding  the  lamp  ; 
The  facl:  is,  coming  in  before  daylight's  strange  ! 
Now  how  do  you  like  my  rooms  ? — Delightful !  well, 
They  should  be,  here  the  taste  of  the  town's  summed  up, 
And  we  to-day  of  Constantinople  know 
How  best  to  squeeze  whatever's  good  out  of  life. 
Alas  !  the  revelation  of  Heaven,  Hell, 
The  fate  to  which  we're  born,  and  means  to  escape, 
Is  taken  but  as  an  offer  to  compound. 
God's  offer's  plain,  and  were  He  one  to  relent, 
My  temper  couldn't  believe  in  him  as  God  ; 
I  know  I'm  bound  for  Hell.  .  .  .  But  will  you  unmask  ? 
True,  that  was  to  be  the  reward  for  telling  you 
My  life  before  I  so  suddenly  appeared 
Rivalling  here  the  cultivators  of  life  : 
But,  lady,  told  to  a  mask  how  can  the  tale 
Be  lively  ?  What  induced  you  I  cannot  guess 
To  leave  at  midnight  the  throng  you  so  adorned 
To  learn  of  one  you  never  have  seen  before.  .  .  . 
You're  not  so  sure  ?  I  warn  you  not  to  expeft 
To  figure  even  passingly  in  my  tale. 
And  yet  why  am  I  attracted,  why  consent 
To  tell  you  what  my  intimates  never  heard  f 
Sit  down  !  God  knows,  the  attraction  only  grows ; 
I'd  follow  you,  never  rest  nor  let  you  rest, 
Until  in  rain  or  sunshine  my  eyes  had  seen 
That  very  form  of  my  solitary  soul 
Everything  and  nothing  announces  to  me 
To  be  behind  that  mask  ! — It  were  simpler,  true, 
To  tell  the  story  ;  sit  down,  and  I'll  begin. 
I  have  not  country  manners,  you  say,  and  yet 
I  come  from  the  country,  very  much  so.  ...  Wait ! 
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The  country  that  1  lived  in  I  had  not  reached  : 

Your  gentleman  was  a  monk,  an  anchorite, 

A  dweller  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  yes  ! 

And  I  was  a  devotee,  by  my  excess 

Surpassing  even  the  strangest  things  done  there, 

To  free  the  soul  in  time  from  temporal  bonds, 

And  everlasting  delusion  so  escape. 

With  studying  the  subtle  torture  of  sense 

Our  senses  became  refined,  our  manners  formed 

In  the  great  city  our  hopes  dwelt  ever  in. 

And  I  was  a  leader  ;  you'll  have  heard  my  fame, 

The  praises  of  my  piety  carried  home 

By  pilgrims  of  every  city  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

No  !  names  were  not  in  the  bargain  ;  be  -content 

To  hear  my  tale,  as  I'll  be  to  see  your  face. 

How  long  was  I  in  the  desert  ?  fifteen  years ; 

In  Antioch  I  grew  up,  I  had  not  ceased 

To  grow,  when  my  ears  were  opened  to  the  Truth. 

From  being  one  of  the  damned  I  was  received 

Into  the  Church,  by  baptism  shared  the  hope 

Which  Christ  has  left  to  mortals  ;  and  you'll  believe, 

Not  one  of  your  homely  Christians  I  became, — 

Take  care  you  aren't  so  taken  now  when  you  hear. 

Ah  !  well  may  you  ask  how  I,  if  I  believe, — 

And  I  had  more  than  belief  to  strengthen  me, 

I  loved  the  crucified  Christ,  and  loved  to  prove, 

With  every  insult  heaped  on  the  flesh,  my  love. 

Year  in,  year  out,  unwashed,  uncombed  I  have  gone 

For  change  of  clothing  covered  with  other  sacks 

The  stinking  stuff  that  fell  to  pieces  on  me,         _    — 

Nor  seen  my  naked  body  except  to  tear 

With  rusty  hooks  and  let  fester  in  the  sun.  .  .  . 

Still  could  I  not,  as  I  ought  to,  loathe  the  thing  ! 

My  knees  growing  camel-hard  upon  the  rock 

I  gashed  and  salted,  from  swaying  up  and  down 

I  ceased  not  till,  with  a  battered  forehead,  stunned 

I  sank  on  the  rock, — at  waking  to  devise 
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Worse  penances  for  my  prayer  that  day  cut  short. 
And  ever  did  my  adoration  increase, 
My  passion  for  Christ's  passion  :  alas,  my  soul ! 
It  needed  to,  for  demons  gave  me  no  rest, 
Showing  to  me  the  beauty  of  mortal  things. 
I  saw  the  desert,  saw  it  as  never  yet 
By  placid  camel-driver  the  sand  was  seen, 
The  morning  and  the  evening,  the  starry  night 
And  desert  heavenly  underneath  the  stars. 
Heavenly  !  yes,  they  have  even  shown  it  so, 
And  whispered,  quoting  the  holy  Trinity, 
"  Now  in  your  ecstasy  is  man  made  one 
With  God  creator,  the  mind  that  did  design 
And  mind  that  is  so  satisfied,  they  are  one." 
"  A  trial  of  me  !  "  I'd  shriek,  "  for  what  shall  live 
Of  this  or  of  the  creature  beholding  this  ?  " 
Then,  nestling  in  my  ear,  the  devil  went  on  : 
"  What's  left  of  you,  what  powers  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
Not  gathered  into  this  moment's  consciousness 
Of  beauty  ?  where  is  the  thing  you  want  to  save  ?  " 
Then  madly  before  the  Cross  I  flung  myself, 
Ground  my  face  in  the  gravel  and  called  on  Christ. 
The  visions  I've  had  of  women  !  heralded 
By  carillons  devil-tongued  that  cried  in  air  : 
"  Two  things  dishonour  God,. the  maker  of  all : 
A  work  not  made  in  awe  of  the  matter  used, 
A  life  in  spite  of  the  body's  nature  lived  : 
Materialist,  you  !  aiming  at  effefl." 
But  ah,  the  supreme  trial  was  yet  to  come  ! 
The  silent  palm  that  waved  in  front  of  my  den, 
That  rose  so  straight  and  spread  so  innocently, 
I'd  felled  in  horror,  the  grass  and  every  leaf 
Whose  greenness  might  have  tripped  me  going  to  pray 
With  bleeding  fingers  I'd  torn  up  long  before. 
One  evening,  though,  as  I  fetched  my  daily  cup, 
(The  daily  mud  first  thrown  in  the  too  clear  spring,) 
I  howled  to  find  that  still  the  evening  could  make 
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My  dwelling  lovely  and  demons  gain  my  ear, 
And  hurled  this  carcase  in  behind  plank  and  bar. 
Stretched  in  the  dark  a  different  voice  I  heard, 
Timid,  which  I  could  place,  which  begged  at  the  door 
For  shelter,  a  night's  protection  from  the  beasts. 
I  started  up  ;  there  stood  what  I  hadn't  seen 
For  fifteen — life-times  rather  it  seemed  than  years, 
There  stood  a  woman.  .  .  .  Ah  !  but  what  did  I  see  ? 
That  she  was  beautiful,  weary,  frightened  ?  no  ! 
But  in  her  face  whatever  just  I  had  seen 
Of  loveliness  in  morning  or  evening  there, 
All  that  in  all  those  years  I'd  shuddered  at, 
That  and  no  other  recognised.  ...  I  quaked  ; 
But  knew  that  this  was  the  devil's  mustering, 
His  last  assault,  and  I  was  in  sight  of  peace. 
So,  holding  up  between  me  and  her  the  Cross, 
I  laughed  !  laughed  at  the  devil.  The  woman  stared, 
Then  fled  :  ah  !  well  then  might  the  devil  have  laughed. 
A  vision  I  was  left  with,  deadlier  far 
Than  any  image  of  flesh  that  he  could  send  ; 
No  woman  had  I,  to  tire  of  soon  or  late, 
But  knowledge  of  a  beauty  that's  in  the  world, 
A  beauty  ever  hinted  in  sight  and  sound, 
But  never  except  a  man  embrace  the  world 
By  man  as  I  then  saw  it  to  be  embraced. 
Then  walked  I,  none  knowing  better  what's  beyond, 
Into  the  world,  and  follow  since  the  road 
To  tortures  as  much  beyond  what  I  devised 
As  shall  their  period  pass  those  fifteen  years  ; 
Content  I  follow,  before  my  eyes  a  faceX 
Full  well  I  know  of  the  Prince  of  Hell's  making. ' 
Not  even  the  hope  to  reach  that  face  have  I ; 
But  flowers  now  look  intimately  to  me.  .  .  . 
Ah  well,  if  I  am  lost,  the  devil  had  need 
To  prove  his  ingenuity.  .  .  .  What  d'you  say  ? 
If  I'd  not  laughed — do  I  hear  the  words  aright  ? — 
Called  any  curse  on  you,  only  had  not  laughed, 
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You'd  not  have  fled,  you.  .  .  .  Take  off  the  mask  !  take  off  ... 

You're  fooling  me  ;  the  idea,  ha  !  But  come, 

I've  told  my  story,  fulfil  the  bargain,  you. 

Dear  Christ !  the  face  !  'Twas  real  ?  you  are  the  same  ? 

Possess,  my  eyes,  what  I  dared  not  promise  you  ! 

Nor  even  guessed  to-night,  as  I  felt  the  spell. 

But  you,  what  started  you  on  that  pilgrimage  ? 

Some  haunting  sin  was  it  made  you  dare  so  much  ? 

What  ?  love,  you  say  !  A  most  impenitent  love 

At  word  of  my  excessive  passion  you  felt, 

And  loved  me  more  for  that  brutal  fearful  laugh  : 

You  fled,  but  ever  kept  a  vision,  as  I  ? 

To-night,  though,  I  was  strange  to  you  ! — Ah,  a  mask 

The  anchorite  in  his  present  fineness  wears. 

Well  met,  it  was  for  both  of  us,  then  !  My  life, 

Oh  never  be  you  out  of  my  sight  again  ! — 

Apostate  ?  what !  you  spurn  me  ?  I  am  the  same, 

The  man  !  what  matter  appearances  to  love  ? 

Don't  be  so  sure  you'd  have  had  that  hermit's  love  ! 

No,  stay  !  for  sake  of  a  vision  would  you  go  ? — 

You  feel  with  God.  .  .  .  What  words  are  these  ?  You'd  increase 

Hell's  agony,  were  it  possible,  for  me  ! 

Gone  !  gone  !  Why  did  I  find  her  ?  why  did  I  seek  ? 

Oh  vanity  of  vanities  !  this  is  Hell ! 


RUPERT  BROOKE 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  YOUTH:  THRENODY 

THE  day  that  Touth  had  died, 
There  came  to.  his  grave-side, 
In  decent  mourning,  from  the  county's  ends, 
Those  scatter'd  friends 

Who  had  lived  the  boon  companions  of  his  prime, 
And  laughed  with  him  and  sung  with  him  and  wasted, 
In  feast  and  wine  and  many-crown'd  carouse, 
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The  days  and  nights  and  dawnings  of  the  time 

When  Youth  kept  open  house, 

Nor  left  untasted 

Aught  of  his  high  emprise  and  ventures  dear, 

No  quest  of  his  unshar'd — 

All  these,  with  loitering  feet  and  sad  head  bar'd, 

Followed  their  old  friend's  bier. 

Folly  went  first, 

With  muffled  bells  and  coxcomb  still  revers'd  ; 

And  after  trod  the  bearers,  hat  in  hand — 

Laughter,  most  hoarse,  and  Captain  Pride  with  tanned 

And  martial  face  all  grim,  and  fussy  Joy, 

Who  had  to  catch  a  train,  and  Lust,  poor,  snivelling  boy  ; 

These  bore  the  dear  departed. 

Behind  them,  broken-hearted, 

Came  Griff,  so  noisy  a  widow,  that  all  said, 

"  Had  he  but  wed 

Her  elder  sister  Sorrow,  in  her  stead  !  " 

And  by  her,  trying  to  soothe  her  all  the  time, 

The  fatherless  children,  Colour,  Tune,  and  Rhyme 

(The  sweet  lad  Rhyme),  ran  all-uncomprehending. 

Then,  at  the  way's  sad  ending, 

Round  the  raw  grave  they  stay'd.  Old  Wisdom  read, 

In  mumbling  tone,  the  Service  for  the  Dead. 

There  stood  Romance, 

The  furrowing  tears  had  mark'd  her  rouged  cheek ; 

Poor  old  Conceit,  his  wonder  unassuag'd  ; 

Dead  Innocences  daughter,  Ignorance  ; 

And  shabby,  ill-dress'd  Generosity  ; 

And  Argument,  too  full  of  woe  to  speak ; 

Passion,  grown  portly,  something  middlc-ag^K- 

And  Friendship — not  a  minute  older,  she  ; 

Impatience,  ever  taking  out  his  watch ; 

Faith,  who  was  deaf,  and  had  to  lean,  to  catch 

Old  Wisdom's  endless  drone. 

Beauty  was  there, 

Pale  in  her  black  ;  dry-eyed  ;  she  stood  alone. 
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Poor  maz'd  Imagination  ;  Fancy  wild  ; 

Ardour,  the  sunlight  on  his  greying  hair ; 

Contentment,  who  had  known  Youth  as  a  child 

And  never  seen  him  since.  And  Spring  came  too, 

Dancing  over  the  tombs,  and  brought  him  flowers — 

She  did  not  stay  for  long. 

And  Truth,  and  Grace,  and  all  the  merry  crew, 

The  laughing  Winds  and  Rivers,  and  little  Hours  ; 

And  Hope,  the  dewy-eyed  ;  and  sorrowing  Song ; — 

Yes,  with  much  woe  and  mourning  general, 

At  dead  Youth's  funeral, 

Even  these  were  met  once  more  together,  all, 

Who  erst  the  fair  and  living  Youth  did  know  ; 

All,  except  only  Love.  Love  had  died  long  ago. 


HE  WONDERS  WHETHER  TO  PRAISE  OR  TO  BLAME  HER 

I  HAVE  peace  to  weigh  your  worth,  now  all  is  over, 
But  if  to  praise  or  blame  you,  cannot  say. 
For,  who  decries  the  loved,  decries  the  lover  ; 

Yet  what  man  lauds  the  thing  he's  thrown  away  ? 

Be  you,  in  truth,  this  dull,  slight,  cloudy  naught, 

The  more  fool  I,  so  great  a  fool  to  adore  ; 
But  if  you're  that  high  goddess  once  I  thought, 

The  more  your  godhead  is,  I  lose  the  more. 

Dear  fool,  pity  the  fool  who  thought  you  clever  ! 

Dear  wisdom,  do  not  mock  the  fool  that  missed  you  ! 
Most  fair, — the  blind  has  lost  your  face  for  ever  ! 

Most  foul, — how  could  I  see  you  while  I  kissed  you  ? 

So  ...  the  poor  love  of  fools  and  blind  I've  proved  you, 
For,  foul  or  lovely,  'twas  a  fool  that  loved  you. 
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CLOUDS 

DOWN  the  blue  night  the  unending  columns  press 
In  noiseless  tumult,  break  and  wave  and  flow, 
Now  tread  the  far  South,  or  lift  rounds  of  snow 
Upjto  the  white  moon's  hidden  loveliness. 
Some  pause  in  their  grave  wandering  comradeless, 
And  turn  with  profound  gesture  vague  and  slow, 
As  who  would  pray  good  for  the  world,  but  know 
Their  benediction  empty  as  they  bless. 

They  say  that  the  Dead  die  not,  but  remain 
Near  to  the  rich  heirs  of  their  grief  and  mirth. 

I  think  they  ride  the  calm  mid-heaven,  as  these, 
In  wise  majestic  melancholy  train, 

And  watch  the  moon,  and  the  still-raging  seas, 
And  men,  coming  and  going  on  the  earth. 

THE  PACIFIC, 
Otttber  1913. 


THE  WAY  THAT  LOVERS  USE 

THE  way  that  lovers  use  is  this  ; 
They  bow,  catch  hands,  with  never  a  word, 
And  their  lips  meet,  and  they  do  kiss, 
— So  I  have  heard. 

They  queerly  find  some  healing  so,         _  ti  — 
And  strange  attainment  in  the  touch  ; 

There  is  a  secret  lovers  know, 
— I  have  heard  as  much. 

And  theirs  no  longer  joy  nor  smart, 

Changing  or  ending,  night  or  day  ; 
But  mouth  to  mouth,  and  heart  on  heart, 

— So  lovers  say. 
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ROBERT  FROST 

THE   FEAR 

LANTERN  light  from  deeper  in  the  barn 
.Shone  on  a  man  and  woman  in  the  door 
And  threw  their  lurching  shadows  on  a  house 
Nearby,  all  dark  in  every  glossy  window. 
A  horse's  hoof  pawed  once  the  hollow  floor, 
And  the  back  of  the  gig  they  stood  beside 
Moved  in  a  little.     The  man  grasped  a  wheel, 
The  woman  spoke  out  sharply,  "  Whoa,  stand  still ! 
I  saw  it  just  as  plain  as  a  white  plate," 
She  said,  "  as  the  light  on  the  dashboard  ran 
Along  the  bushes  at  the  roadside — a  man's  face. 
You  must  have  seen  it  too." 

"  I  didn't  see  it. 
Are  you  sure — " 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  !  " 

"  —  it  was  a  face  ?  ' 

"  Joel,  I'll  have  to  look.  I  can't  go  in, 

I  can't,  and  leave  a  thing  like  that  unsettled. 

Doors  locked  and  curtains  drawn  will  make  no  difference. 

I  always  have  felt  strange  when  we  came  home 

To  the  dark  house  after  so  long  an  absence, 

And  the  key,  rattled  loudly  into  place, 

Seemed  to  warn  some  one  to  be  getting  out 

At  one  door  as  we  entered  at  another. 

What  if  I'm  right,  and  some  one  all  the  time — 

Don't  hold  my  arm  !  " 

.    "I  say,  it's  some  one  passing." 

"  You  speak  as  if  this  were  a  travelled  road. 
You  forget  where  we  are.  What  is  beyond, 
That  he'd  be  going  to  or  coming  from 
At  such  an  hour  of  night,  and  on  foot  too  ? 
What  was  he  standing  still  for  in  the  bushes  f  " 
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"  It's  not  so  very  late — it's  only  dark. 
There's  more  in  it  than  you're  inclined  to  say. 
Did  he  look  like ?  " 

"  He  looked  like  any  one. 
I'll  never  rest  to-night  unless  I  know. 
Give  me  the  lantern." 

"  You  don't  want  the  lantern." 
She  pushed  past  him  and  got  it  for  herself. 

"  You're  not  to  come,"  she  said.  "This  is  my  business, 
If  the  time's  come  to  face  it.  I'm  the  one 
To  put  it  the  right  way.  He'd  never  dare — 
Listen  !  He  kicked  a  stone.  Hear  that,  hear  that ! 
He's  coming  towards  us.  Joel,  go  in — please. 
Hark  ! — I  don't  hear  him  now.  But  please  go  in." 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  can't  make  me  believe  it's " 

"  It  is— or  some  one  else  he's  sent  to  watch. 
And  now's  the  time  to  have  it  out  with  him 
While  we  know  definitely  where  he  is. 
Let  him  get  off  and  he'll  be  everywhere 
Around  us,  looking  out  of  trees  and  bushes 
Till  I  shan't  dare  to  set  a  foot  outdoors. 
And  I  can't  stand  it.  Joel,  let  me  go  !  " 

"  But  it's  nonsense  to  think  he'd  care  enough." 

"  You  mean  you  couldn't  understand  his  caring ; 

Oh,  but  you  see  he  hadn't  had  enough 

Joel,  I  won't — I  won't — I  promise  you. 
We  mustn't  say  hard  things.  You  mustn't  either." 
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"  I'll  be  the  one,  if  anybody  goes  ! 

But  you  give  him  the  advantage  with  this  light. 

What  couldn't  he  do  to  us  standing  here  ! 

And  if  to  see  was  what  he  wanted,  why 

He  has  seen  all  there  was  to  see  and  gone." 

He  appeared  to  forget  to  keep  his  hold, 

But  advanced  with  her  as  she  crossed  the  grass. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  cried  to  all  the  dark. 
She  stretched  up  tall  to  overlook  the  light 
That  hung  in  both  hands  hot  against  her  skirt. 

"  There's  no  one  ;  so  you're  wrong,"  he  said. 

"  There  is.— 

What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  cried,  and  then  herself 
Was  startled  when  an  answer  really  came. 

"  Nothing."  It  seemed  to  come  from  far  away. 

She  reached  a  hand  to  Joel  for  support. 

The  smell  of  scorching  woollen  made  her  faint. 

"  What  are  you  doing  round  this  house  at  night  ?  " 
"  Nothing."  A  pause  ;  there  seemed  no  more  to  say. 

And  then  the  voice  again  :  "  You  seem  afraid. 
I  saw  by  the  way  you  whipped  up  the  horse. 
I'll  just  come  forward  in  the  lantern  light 
And  let  you  see." 

"  Yes,  do.— Joel,  go  back  !  " 

She  stood  her  ground  against  the  noisy  steps 
That  came  on,  but  her  body  rocked  a  little. 

"  You  see,"  the  voice  said. 

"  Oh."  She  looked  and  looked. 
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"  You  don't  see — I've  a  child  here  by  the  hand." 
"  What's  a  child  doing  at  this  time  of  night ?  " 

"  Out  walking.  Every  child  should  have  the  memory 
Of  at  least  one  long-after-bed-time  walk. 
What,  son  ?  " 

"  Then  I  should  think  you'd  try  to  find 
Somewhere  to  walk " 

"  The  highway,  as  it  happens- 
We're  stopping  for  the  fortnight  down  at  Dean's." 

"  But  if  that's  all — Joel — you  realise — 

You  won't  think  anything.  You  understand  ? 

You  understand  that  we  have  to  be  careful. 

This  is  a  very,  very  lonely  place. 

Joel !  "  She  spoke  as  if  she  couldn't  turn. 

The  swinging  lantern  lengthened  to  the  ground, 

It  touched,  it  struck  it,  clattered  and  went  out. 


A  HUNDRED  COLLARS 

T    ANCASTER  bore  him— such  a  little  town— 
I  ^  Such  a  great  man  !  It  doesn't  see  him  often 
Of  late  years,  though  he  keeps  the  old  homestead, 
And  sends  the  children  down  there  with  their  mother 
To  run  wild  in  the  summer — a  little  wild. 
Sometimes  he  joins  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
Never  for  more.  Old  friends — he  can't  get  near  them. 
They  meet  him  in  the  general  store  at  night, 
Preoccupied  with  formidable  mail, 
Rifling  a  printed  letter  while  he  talks. 
They  seem  afraid.  He  wouldn't  have  it  so. 
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Though  a  great  scholar,  he's  a  democrat — 
If  not  at  heart,  at  least  on  principle. 

Lately  when  coming  down  to  Lancaster, 
His  train  being  late,  he  missed  another  train, 
And  had  four  hours  to  wait  at  Woodsville  Junction 
After  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Too  tired 
To  think  of  sitting  such  an  ordeal  out, 
He  turned  to  the  hotel  to  find  a  bed. 

"  No  room,"  the  night-clerk  said,  "  unless " 

Woodsville's  a  place  of  shrieks  and  wandering  lights 
And  cars  that  shock  and  rattle — and  one  hotel. 

"  You  say  '  unless '  ?  " 

"  Unless  you  wouldn't  mind 
Sharing  a  room  with  some  one  else." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 
"  A  man." 

"  So  I  should  hope.  What  kind  of  man  ?  ' 

"  I  know  him  :  he's  all  right.  A  man's  a  man. 

Separate  beds  you  understand,  of  course." 

The  night-clerk  blinked  his  eyes  and  dared  him  on. 

"  Who's  that  man  sleeping  in  the  office  chair  ? 
Has  he  had  the  refusal  of  my  chance  ?  " 

"  He  was  afraid  of  being  robbed  or  murdered. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  have  to  have  a  bed." 

The  night-clerk  led  him  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
And  down  a  narrow  passage  full  of  doors, 
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At  the  last  one  of  which  he  knocked  and  entered. 
"  Lafe,  here's  a  fellow  wants  to  share  your  room." 

"  Show  him  this  way.  I'm  not  afraid  of  him. 
I'm  not  so  drunk  I  can't  take  care  of  myself." 

0 

The  night-clerk  clapped  a  bedstead  on  the  foot. 

"  This  will  be  yours.     Good-night,"  he  said,  and  vanished. 

"  Lafe  was  the  name,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ztf/ayette— 
You  got  it  the  first  time.  And  yours  ?  " 

"  Magoon, 
Doctor  Magoon." 

"  A  doaor  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  teacher." 

"  Professor  Square-the-Circle-till-you're-tired  ? 
Hold  on  !  There's  something  I  can't  think  of  now 
I  want  to  ask  you — don't  let  me  forget." 

The  doctor  looked  at  Lafe,  then  looked  away. 
A  man  ?  A  brute  !  Unclad  above  the  waist 
He  sat  there  creased  and  shining  in  the  lamp-light, 
Fumbling  the  buttons  in  a  well-starched  shirt. 
"  I'm  moving  into  a  size-larger  shirt. 
I've  felt  mean  lately,  mean's  no  name  for  it. 
I  just  found  what  the  matter  was  to-night. 
I've  been  a-choking  like  a  nursery  tree 
When  it  outgrows  the  wire  band  of  its  name-tag. 
I  thought  it  was  the  hot  spell  we've  been  having  ; 
Twas  nothing  but  my  foolish  hanging  back, 
Not  liking  to  own  up  I'd  grown  a  size. 
Number  eighteen  this  is.  What  size  do  you  wear  ?  " 
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The  doctor  caught  his  throat  convulsively. 
"  Oh— ah— fifteen— fifteen." 

"  Fifteen  !  You  say  so  ! 
I  can  remember  when  I  wore  fifteen. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  at  home 
More  than  a  hundred  collars,  size  fifteen. 
Too  bad  to  waste  them.  Some  one  ought  to  use  them. 
I'll  send  them  to  you — hang  me  if  I  don't ! 
What  makes  you  stand  there  on  one  leg  like  that  ? 
You're  not  much  furtherer  than  where  Kike  left  you. 
You  act  as  if  you  wished  you  hadn't  come. 
Sit  down  or  lie  down,  friend — you  make  me  nervous." 

The  doctor  made  a  subdued  dash  for  it, 

And  propped  himself  at  bay  against  two  pillows. 

"  Not  that  way  with  your  shoes  on  Kike's  white  bed. 
You  can't  rest  that  way.  Let  me  pull  your  shoes  off." 

''  Don't  touch  me,  please.  I  say,  don't  touch  me,  please. 
I'll  not  be  put  to  bed  by  you,  my  man." 

"  Just  as  you  say.  Have  it  your  own  way,  them. 
'  My  man,  my  man.'  You  talk  like  a  professor. 
Speaking  of  who's  afraid  of  who,  however, 
I'm  thinking  I  have  more  to  lose  than  you 
If  anything  should  happen  to  be  wrong. 
Who  wants  to  cut  your  number  fifteen  throat  ? 
Let's  have  a  show-down  as  an  evidence 
Of  good  faith.  There  is  eighty  dollars. 
Come,  if  you're  not  afraid." 

"  I'm  not  afraid. 
There's  five— that's  all  I  have." 

"  You'll  let  me  search  you  ? 
Who  are  you  moving  over  for  ?  For  me  ? 
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You'd  better  tuck  your  money  under  you 

And  sleep  on  it,  the  way  I  always  do 

When  I'm  with  people  I  don't  trust  at  night." 

"  Shall  I  convince  you,  if  I  leave  it  there, 

Right  on  the  counterpane,  that  I  do  trust  you  ?  "     . 

"  You'd  say  that,  anyway. — I'm  a  collector  : 
My  eighty  isn't  mine — you  won't  think  that. 
I  pick  it  up  a  dollar  at  a  time 
All  round  the  country  for  the  Weekly  News, 
Published  in  Bow.  You  know  the  Weekly  News  ?  " 

'•  Known  it  since  I  was  young." 

"  Then  you  know  me. 

We're  getting  on  together.  Now  we're  talking  ! 
I've  been  collecting  for  it  all  my  life. 
I'm  sort  of  something  for  it  at  the  front. 
My  business  is  to  find  out  what  folks  want  : 
They  pay  for  it  and  so  they  ought  to  have  it. 
Fairbanks,  he  says  to  me — he's  editor — 
'  Feel  out  the  public  sentiment,'  he  says. 
A  good  deal  comes  on  me,  when  all  is  said. 
The  only  trouble  is,  we  disagree 
In  politics.  I'm  Vermont  Democrat — 
You  know  what  that  is — sort  of  double-dyed. 
The  News  has  always  been  Republican. 
Fairbanks,  he  says  to  me, '  Help  us  this  year,' 
Meaning  by  us  their  ticket.  '  No,'  says  I, 
'  I  can't  and  won't.  You've  been  in  long  enough. 
It's  time  you  turned  around  and  boosted  us. 
You'll  have  to  pay  me  more  than  ten  a  week 
If  I'm  expefted  to  cleft  Bill  Taft. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  do  it  anyway.'  " 

"  You  seem  to  shape  the  paper's  policy." 
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"  You  see  I'm  in  with  everybody,  know  'em  all. 
I  almost  know  their  farms  as  well  as  they  do." 

"  It  must  be  pleasant,  driving  round  the  country." 

"  It's  business,  but  I  can't  say  it's  not  fun. 

What  I  like  best's  the  lay  of  different  farms, 

Coming  out  on  them  from  a  stretch  of  woods, 

Or  over  a  hill,  or  round  a  sudden  corner. 

I  like  to  find  folks  getting  out  in  spring, 

Raking  the  door-yard,  working  round  the  house. 

Later  they  get  out  further  in  the  fields. 

Everything  may  be  shut  except  the  barn. 

The  family's  all  away  in  some  back  meadow. 

There's  a  hay  load  a-coming — when  it  comes. 

And  later  still  they  all  seem  driven  in. 

The  fields  are  stripped  to  lawn,  the  garden  patches 

Stripped  to  bare  ground,  the  apple-trees 

To  whips  and  poles.  There's  nobody  about. 

The  chimney,  though,  keeps  up  a  good  brisk  smoking. 

And  I  lie  back  and  ride.  I  take  the  reins 

Only  when  some  one's  coming.  And  the  mare 

Stops  when  she  likes — I  tell  her  when  to  go. 

I've  spoiled  Jemima  in  more  ways  than  one. 

She's  got  so  she  turns  in  at  every  house 

Whether  I  have  an  errand  there  or  not, 

As  if  she  had  some  sort  of  curviture. 

She  thinks  I'm  sociable — I  maybe  am. 

It's  seldom  I  get  down  except  for  meals,  though. 

Folks  entertain  me  from  the  kitchen  doorstep, 

All  in  a  family  row,  down  to  the  youngest." 

"  One  would  suppose  they  might  not  be  as  glad 
To  see  you  as  you  might  be  to  see  them." 

"  Because  I  want  their  dollar  ?  I  don't  want 
Anything  they've  not  got.  I  never  dun. 
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I'm  there  and  they  can  pay  me  if  they  like. 
I  go  nowhere  on  purpose — I  happen  by. 
Sorry  there  is  no  cup  to  give  you  a  drink. 
I  drink  out  of  the  bottle — not  your  style. 
Mayn't  I  offer  you ?  " 

'•  Oh,  no,  no.  thank  you  f  " 

"  Just  as  you  say.  Well,  now  I'm  leaving  you. 
You'll  rest  easier  when  1  am  out,  perhaps. 
Lie  down — let  yourself  go  and  get  some  sleep. 
But  first — let's  see — what  was  I  going  to  ask  you  ? 
Those  collars — who  shall  I  address  them  to, 
Suppose  you  aren't  awake  when  I  come  back  ?  " 

"  Really,  friend,  I  can't  let  you.  You  may  need  them." 
"  Not  till  I  shrink,  when  they'll  be  out  of  style." 
"  But  really,  I — I  have  so  many  collars." 

"  1  don't  know  who  I  rather  would  have  have  them. 

They're  only  turning  yellow  where  they  are. 

But  you're  the  doAor,  as  the  saying  is. 

I'll  put  the  light  out.  Don't  you  wait  for  me  ; 

I've  just  begun  the  night.  You  get  some  sleep. 

I'll  knock  so-fashion  and  peep  round  the  door 

When  I  come  back,  so  you'll  know  who  it  is. 

There's  nothing  I'm  afraid  of  like  a  scared  man. 

I  don't  want  you  should  shoot  me  through  the  head. 

What  am  I  doing  carrying  off  this  bottle  ? 

There  now,  you  get  some  sleep." 

He  shut  the  door. 
The  doctor  slid  a  little  down  the  pillow. 
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JOHN  ALFORD 

REVOLT:    AN  ODE 
IFE  !  Life  !  we  worship  thee. 


u 


/Thou  art  in  us  and  we  in  thee,  O  Life, 
And  for  thy  sustenance  and  ours 
Must  we,  thine  embodiment,  thy  children,  combat. 
Yea,  with  a  very  bitter  strife 

Will  we  employ  thine  hours, 
Knowing  no  other  rule,  no  law  but  this  — 
Life  is  our  god,  and  in  us  godhead  lies. 
Therefore  who  would  deny  us  life  denies 
The  godhead  in  himself,  and  has  unfit 
Himself  for  fellowship  of  us. 

Shall  we  refrain 

For  any  will  but  thine  to  take  our  own  ? 
Shall  we  not  break  the  bread  and  pour  the  wine 
And  with  the  hand  of  brotherhood 

Freely  distribute  it  ? 

We  thy  first  worshippers,  thy  vehement  priests, 
Will  with  fierce  zeal  and  terrible  hands  of  blood 
Enter  the  temples  builded  for  thy  throne 
To  slay  the  mockers  that  therein  make  blasphemous  feasts, 
And  from  the  pit 

Where  it  has  too  long  lain 
Restore  the  honour  which  is  ours  and  thine. 

It  was  said  thine  enemy,  O  Life,  was  Death. 
It  is  not  so. 

Does  the  night  war  with  day  ?  or  sleep  with  waking  ? 
Thine  enemy  is  stagnation,  soul-disease, 
A  rot  as  of  the  flesh,  a  vertigo 
That  doth  perpetually  vomit  evil  forth, 
Yet  gives  the  heart  no  ease, 

While  coiled  within  the  body  sickness  comfortably  lies. 
O  come  upon  us  as  a  holy  flame 
To  fire  our  hearts  toward  thy  great  emprise. 
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Kindle  us  unto  wrath, 

That  though  we  fear  to  die 

We  turn  not  from  our  perilous  undertaking, 

But  battle  and  destroy  this  devilry 

Of  soul  and  body-breaking. 
Till  in  the  goodliness  of  joy  we  know 
Ourselves,  eat  of  the  earth  and  drink  the  sky, 
And  with  renewed  spirit  glorify  thy  name. 


VISION 

HE  has  seen  a  vision 
The  other  side  of  the  sun. 
He  has  gazed  right  through  what  blinds  us 
Even  to  glance  upon. 

Never  since  that  day 

Has  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
But  sits  alone  with  wide  eyes 

And  soft,  unwrinkled  brow, 

Or  lies  full  length  asleep 

Among  the  barley  stocks, 
Or  wanders  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 

To  watch  the  wheeling  rooks. 

He  never  joins  the  company 

Of  men,  nor  seek  him  they, 
But  he  stands  sometimes  by  the  green  plot 

Where  the  children  laugh  at  play. 

Tis  sure  he's  very  happy, 

Though  he  talks  with  never  a  one, 
And  answers  only,  "  I  have  seen 

The  other  side  of  the  sun." 
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DOUGLAS  COLORING 


SPANIARDS' 

THE  moon  shone  withering,  wild  and  white 
And  ruddy  gleamed  the  bars ; 
And  far  below,  the  city's  light 
Streamed  up  to  meet  the  stars. 

"  Look  down,"  ses  Jim,  "  them  streets  that  shine  ; 

And  look,  the  gaudy  sky  ! 
By  God,  to-night,  my  girl,  you're  mine  " 

— And  glad  enough  was  I. 

Oh,  why  did  blow  so  soft  and  warm 

That  breeze  on  Spaniards'  Road  ! 
I  never  thought  to  take  no  harm, 

Nor  bear  so  hard  a  load. 
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E.  N.  da  G.  ANDRADE 

RED  STOCKINGS 
,H,  red  stockings,  branded  woman, 
'Bad  and  mad  degenerate, 
Hay  in  hair,  and  all  too  human 
Look  of  kisses,  flushed,  elate, 
Come,  put  on  a  staider  air, 
Burn  your  stockings,  brush  your  hair, 
Walk  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
Go  and  pray,  girl,  go  and  pray. 

Ho,  old  man,  old  fellow  talking, 
Would  you  have  me  still  more  fair 
Under  ordered  tresses,  walking 
Narrow  ways  with  legs  all  bare  ? 
Things  like  this  shall  never  be 
With  a  modest  maid  like  me, 
Though  no  doubt  'twould  please  you  well. 
Go  to  hell,  sir,  go  to  hell. 
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E.   BUXTON  SHANKS 
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SONGS 

I 
INCE  love  is  mortal  as  man 


Give  good  heed  to  your  love, 
Lest  a  year  be  the  length  of  its  span 
Or  a  day  or  an  hour  be  enough. 

Guard  it,  for  is  it  not  fair  ? 

Shield  it,  for  is  it  not  flame  ? 
Look  to  it,  so  that  it  wear 

Ever  and  always  the  same. 

Love  dying  is  dead  for  good, 

Kisses  cannot  revive  it. 
Look  to  it,  lest  you  should 

See  love  die  and  survive  it. 


II 

O  thou,  my  beloved, 

How  art  thou  so  fair 
From  the  rounded  ankle 

To  the  crown  of  bright  hair  ? 
Oh  how  hast  thou  bound  me 

Who  fain  would  be  free  ? 
What  spells  hast  invented 

For  capturing  me  ? 

The  boughs  on  the  river 
Fall  drooping  and  low  : 

We  watch  their  green  shadows 
Lie  drowning  below. 
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O  fold  round  us,  branches, 

From  curious  eyes ; 
You,  leaves  of  the  elder, 

Some  curtain  devise. 

Come  round  us  so  closely 

That  no  man  may  see 
In  the  shallow  green  channel 

My  loved  one  and  me  : 
Then  I  will  discover 

How  she  is  so  fair 
From  the  rounded  ankle 

To  the  crown  of  bright  hair. 


Ill 

I  heard  a  young  girl  singing 

Under  the  summer  sky  : 
A  boy  was  lying  in  her  arms 

With  quiet  lip  and  eye. 
"  This  is  my  child  and  lover ; 

My  lover  when  he's  strong, 
But,  when  he's  spent  with  loving, 

My  child  the  whole  day  long. 

I  nurse  him  on  my  bosom, 

So  dear  the  burden  is, 
And  soothe  his  weary  eyelids 

With  half  a  soft-lipped  kiss." 
And  I  saw  in  them  together, 

Amid  the  grasses  wild, 
The  maiden  with  her  lover, 

The  mother  with  her  child. 
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W.  H.  DA  VIES 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE 

HERE  comes  Kate  Summers  who,  for  gold 
Takes  any  man  to  bed  : 

'  «°^  ^^  my  f"end'  NeU  Barnes,"  said  she : 
You  knew  Nell  Barnes— she's  dead. 

1  Nell  Barnes  was  bad  on  all  you  men, 
^  Unclean,  a  thief  as  well ; 
Yet  all  my  life  I  have  not  found 
A  better  friend  than  Nell. 

"  So  I  sat  at  her  side  at  last, 

For  hours,  till  she  was  dead  ; 
And  yet  she  had  no  sense  at  all 

Of  any  word  I  said. 

"  For  all  her  cry  but  came  to  this— 
Not  for  the  world  !  Take  care  • 
Don't  touch  that  bird  of  paradise, 
Perched  on  the  bed-post  there  .''' 

"  I  asked  her  would  she  like  some  grapes, 

Some  damsons  ripe  and  sweet ; 
A  custard  made  with  new-laid  eggs, 

Or  tender  fowl  to  eat. 

"  I  promised  I  would  follow  her, 

To  see  her  in  her  grave  ; 
And  buy  a  wreath  with  borrowed  pence 
f  nothing  I  could  save. 

'  Yet  still  her  cry  but  came  to  this— 

'  Not  for  the  world  !  Take  care  : 
Don't  touch  that  bird  of  paradise, 
Perched  on  the  bedpost  there  !  '  " 
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MADELEINE  GARON   ROCK 


I 


I.   "THE  WITCH" 

DON'T  know  how  she  came  into  the  room- 
I  didn't  see  her  broom  ; 


The  two  dogs  saw  her,  whisking  here  and  there, 
And  howled  with  bristling  hair. 

It  can't  have  been  much  more  than  half  an  hour, 
Yet  all  the  milk  went  sour. 

Silence  was  everywhere,  and  her  black  cat — 
My  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 

Then  she  went  up  the  chimney  on  a  flame — 
Perhaps  the  way  she  came  ! 

II.   CONTEMPLATION 

SOMETIMES  there  is  a  whirl  of  things, 
Of  earthly  things  that  move  and  meet  ; 
Sometimes  a  mist  of  nothingness ; 

Sometimes  my  spirit,  winged  and  fleet, 
Clears  earth  in  one  quick  bound  and  lands 
Among  the  grasses  at  God's  feet. 

Ill 

AND  the  words — the  words  she  said 
Wandered  lightly  o'er  my  soul ; 
But  they  left  a  track  of  flame, 
Left  the  white  fire  burning  there. 
So  I  rose  and  followed  her  ; 
So  I  set  my  face  for  Freedom. 
Oh,  I  dared  and  I  will  dare. 
I  am  fearless !   who  of  old — 
In  the  flickering  of  the  firelight — 
Hid  my  face  and  was  afraid. 
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IV.  THE  YEARS'  HUNTING 

ALL  through  the  city 
And  the  country-side, 
The  years  go  hunting, 
Unsatisfied. 

Even  the  wild  beasts 
Lie  down  one  by  one  ; 

The  years'  long  hunting 
Is  never  done. 

They  take  the  white  flowers 
Where  they  early  blow, 

All  the  red  roses, 
Asters  a-row. 

Power  without  pity, 

Break  and  will  not  mend — 
The  years  a'  hunting, 

They  took  my  friend. 

Who  can  withstand  them  ? 

When  the  years  go  by 
They  give  no  answer 

And  heed  no  cry, 

Yet,  if  you  cower, 

Weaponless,  and  plead — 
"  Shoot,  trap,  and  slay  me, 

Tis  all  my  need." 

You  have  an  answer, 

For  you  cannot  die  ; 
The  years  go  hunting 

And  pass  you  by. 
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LOVE  cooled  my  feet  upon  the  white  high  road 
When  I  was  weary  ;  and  Love  ran 
Before  me  with  a  scented  bough  for  shade. 

And  in  the  twilight  sang  such  songs 

That  even  now 
(Though  I  have  long  time  banished  him) 

My  heart  will  hush — and  lean — 
And  listen  for  the  music  that  Love  made. 


VI 

SUMMER  scents !  Poor  Londoners 
Don't  know  what  it  means — 
Stopping  still  with  lifted  head — 
"  Beans !  " 

Summer's  wealth — the  commons  stretch 

Wide  and  gold — of  course — 
May  has  set  the  world  afire — 
Gorse  ! 

Summer  songs !  Why,  all  the  time 

They're  in  all  the  trees. 
Listen  in  the  blossomed  lime — 
Bees ! 

Summer's  self  alone  can  run 

Through  the  long  sweet  list, 
Then  the  country's  wrapped  up  white — 
Mist! 
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VII.   SPINDRIFT 

BETWEEN  the  sighing  tree  and  your  hot  hands 
Stand  I — the  spindrift  of  the  years. 
Ages  have  washed  up  hopes  of  lives  to  be 

Afoam  in  my  half-heeding  heart. 
I  stand  apart, 
Wrapped  in  a  myriad  gipsy  dreams  and  fears. 

A  far-back  mother  sends  her  cry  through  me 
Of  murmurous  pity,  love  that  understands. 

Some  long-dead  hero  sets  my  eyes  aflame 
With  pride  and  glory  and  a  royal  strife, 
The  pageant,  and  return  with  honoured  knife. 

Oh,  I  would  spread  my  soul  out  for  the  poor  to  walk 

to  God  on : 
Saints  of  old,  the  passion  of  your  worship  makes  me 

bold. 

And  deep  within  me,  slow  and  sure, 
Surge  of  that  tide  that  desolating  came 
I  feel  the  flame, 

Scorching  my  soul  where  cities  flare  to  heaven. 

Cool  round  my  feet  the  grass  of  that  young  world, 
Of  all  things  good,  new  hopes,  new  leaves  unfurled, 

And  yet  at  even, 

Just  when  God  walks  and  I  would  fain  be  free, 

The  serpent  wakes  and  wars  and  wiles  in  me. 

In  me,  who  am  a  child  with  calm  heart-beat, 
Counting  the  stars  God  scatters  at  my  feet. 

Or  am  I  God,  who  made  the  great  blue  heaven, 
And  sees  His  creatures  mix  and  move  and  meet  ? 
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Hot  hands  that  master  mine  with  all  the  stress 
Of  coming  hungry  souls  across  the  waste, 

Tree,  whose  bare  boughs  are  swayed  and  interlaced 
In  haunting  whisper  of  your  deathlessness, 

How  can  I  answer  ?   ask  the  dust  to  blow 
Against  the  wind  that  whirls  it  to  and  fro. 

And  when  the  storm  of  every  wave  is  o'er 
The  scattered  spindrift  lies  upon  the  shore. 


VIII 

rHEN  Starra  plays  her  violin — 

There's  dancing  sunlight  on  the  river  ; 
The  little  leaves  at  evening  shiver  ; 

You'd  think  the  thrush  had  wandered  in. 
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A  slow-worm  glides  along  the  grass, 
Or  caravans  of  gipsies  pass. 

And  once — she  gathered  all  the  sea 
And  a  great  cold  wave  came  over  me  ! 

O  !  life's  a  race  with  souls  to  win, 
When  Starra  plays  her  violin  ! 


SHERARD  VINES 

TO  THE  RIVER-VILLAGER 


I 


'T  is  well  for  you  to  be 
An  earshot  neighbour  of  the  sea. 


Perhaps  at  time  of  morning  star 
You  know  how  flood-tide  and  young  breeze 
Savourly,  freshly,  by  the  bar 
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Creep  up  and  wash  the  village  quays. 
And  swing  some  unhasped  flap  ajar, 
And  start  a  swishing  in  the  trees. 

Then  the  brown  sails  run  free  up  tide 
And  take  up  moorings,  hull  by  hull, 
With  creaking  blocks,  and  chains  a-slide. 

And  as  the  sky  becomes  more  full 
Of  gold,  and  spreads  an  highway  wide 
Across  the  sea-salt  ruffled  pool, 

You  know  how  good  it  is  to  be 
An  earshot  neighbour  of  the  sea. 


THE  PROPHET 

WHEN  the  glory  of  the  Lord  comes  it's  like  a  mighty  wind, 
You  hear  it  roar  and  thunder  in  the  forests  there  behind, 
And  when  the  blast  is  on  you  and  the  rocks  begin  to  nod 
Your  soul  flaps  like  a  pennon  in  the  holy  wind  of  God. 

Then  you  fly  like  an  eagle  and  run  like  a  wolf 
And  hunt  the  roads  till  sundown,  and  brood  on  the  gulf, 
You  are  dumb  as  a  sepulchre,  for  what  man  can  afford 
To  miss  the  stinging  music  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ? 

Far,  far  beneath  you  do  the  great  sister  seas 
Bellow  one  to  other  and  fall  upon  their  knees,  — 

The  sons  of  God  are  out  and  set  a  veil  upon  the  moon, 
They  tell  the  seven  stars  that  the  Lord  is  in  His  noon. 

Yes,  it's  given  to  a  few  men  to  run  before  the  wind 
And  hear  it  roar  and  thunder  in  the  forests  there  behind ; 
And  when  the  blast  is  on  them  and  the  rocks  begin  to  nod 
To  feel  their  souls  as  thistledown  in  the  holy  wind  of  God. 
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FRANCES  GORNFORD 


THE  OLD  WITCH  IN  THE  COPSE 

(To  be  sung) 

I  AM  a  witch,  and  a  kind  old  witch, 
There's  many  a  one  knows  that — 
Alone  I  live  in  my  little  dark  house 
With  Pillycock,  my  cat. 

A  girl  came  running  through  the  night, 
When  all  the  winds  blew  free  : — 

"  O  mother,  change  a  young  man's  heart, 
That  will  not  look  on  me. 

"  O  mother,  brew  a  magic  mead 

To  stir  his  heart  so  cold." 
"  Just  as  you  will,  my  dear,"  said  I ; 

"  And  I  thank  you  for  your  gold." 

So  here  am  I  in  the  wattled  copse 
Where  all  the  twigs  are  brown, 

To  find  what  I  need,  to  brew  my  mead 
As  the  dark  of  night  comes  down. 

Primroses  in  my  old  hands, 

Sweet  to  smell  and  young, 
And  violets  blue  that  spring  in  the  grass 

Wherever  the  larks  have  sung, 

With  celandines  as  heavenly  crowns, 

Yellowy-gold  and  bright ; — 
All  of  these,  O  all  of  these, 

Shall  bring  her  love's  delight. 
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But  orchids  growing  snakey-green, 

Speckled  dark  with  blood, 
And  fallen  leaves  that  sered  and  shrank 

And  rotted  in  the  mud, 

With  nettles  burning  blistering-harsh 
And  blinding  thorns  above  ; — 

All  of  these,  O  all  of  these 
Shall  bring  the  pains  of  love. 

Shall  bring  the  pains  of  love,  my  Puss, 
That  cease  not  night  or  day, 

The  bitter  rage  nought  can  assuage 
Till  it  bleeds  the  heart  away. 

Pillycock  mine,  my  hands  are  full, 

My  pot  is  on  the  fire. 
Purr,  my  pet,  this  fool  shall  get 

Her  fool's  desire. 


HAROLD  MONRO 

CHILDREN  OF  LOVE 

THE  holy  boy 
Went  from  his  mother  out  in  the  cool  of  the  day 
Over  the  sun-parched  fields 
And  in  among  the  olives  shining  green  and  shining  grey. 

There  was  no  sound, 

No  smallest  voice  of  any  shivering  stream. 

Poor  sinless  little  boy, 

He  desired  to  play,  and  to  sing  ;  he  could  only  sigh  and  dream. 

Suddenly  came 

Running  along  to  him  naked,  with  curly  hair, 
That  rogue  of  the  lovely  world, 

That  other  beautiful  child  whom  the  virgin  Venus  bare. 
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The  holy  boy 

Gazed  with  those  sad  blue  eyes  that  all  men  know. 

Impudent  Cupid  stood 

Panting,  holding  an  arrow  and  pointing  his  bow. 

(Will  you  not  play  ? 

Jesus,  run  to  him,  run  to  him,  swift  for  our  joy. 

Is  he  not  holy,  like  you  ? 

Are  you  afraid  of  his  arrows,  O  beautiful  dreaming  boy  ?) 

And  now  they  stand 

Watching  one  another  with  timid  gaze  ; 

Youth  has  met  youth  in  the  wood, 

But  holiness  will  not  change  its  melancholy  ways. 

Cupid  at  last 

Draws  his  bow  and  softly  lets  fly  a  dart. 

Smile  for  a  moment,  sad  world  ! — 

It  has  grazed  the  white  skin  and  drawn  blood  from  the  sorrowful  heart. 

Now,  for  delight, 

Cupid  tosses  his  locks  and  goes  wantonly  near  ; 

But  the  child  that  was  born  to  the  cross 

Has  let  fall  on  his  cheek,  for  the  sadness  of  life,  a  compassionate  tear. 

Marvellous  dream  ! 

Cupid  has  offered  his  arrows  for  Jesus  to  try  ; 

He  has  offered  his  bow  for  the  game. 

But  Jesus  went  weeping  away,  and  left  him  there  wondering  why. 
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THE    GOLDEN    DOOM 

(IN  ONE  ACT) 

SCENE. — Outside  the  Kings  great  door  in  Zerieon. 
TIME. — Some  vbile  before  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

(Tteo  sentriti  face  to  and  /re,  then  bait,  one  on  eatb  side  of  the 
great  door.) 

1ST  SENTRY  :         The  day  is  deadly  sultry. 

2ND  SENTRY  :  I  would  that  I  were  swimming  down  the  Gyshon,  on  the 
cool  side,  under  the  fruit-trees. 

IST  SENTRY  :         It  is  like  to  thunder  or  the  fall  of  a  dynasty. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        It  will  grow  cool  by  night-fall.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

1ST  SENTRY  :  He  rows  in  his  golden  barge  with  ambassadors,  or  whispers 
with  captains  concerning  future  wars.  The  stars  spare 
him  ! 

2ND  SENTRY  :        Why  do  you  say  "  the  stars  spare  him  "  ? 

irr  SENTRY  :  Because  if  a  doom  from  the  stars  fall  suddenly  on  a  king 
it  swallows  up  his  people  «nd  all  things  round  about 
him,  and  his  palace  falls  and  the  walls  of  his  city  and 
citadel,  and  the  apes  come  in  from  the  woods  and  the 
large  beasts  from  the  desert,  so  that  you  would  not  say 
that  a  king  had  been  there  at  all. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        But  why  should  a  doom  from  the  stars  fall  on  the  king  ? 

irr  SENTRY  :         Because  he  seldom  placates  them. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        Ah  !   I  have  heard  that  said  of  him. 

IST  SENTRY  :  Who  are  the  stars  that  a  man  should  scorn  them  ?  Should 
they  that  rule  the  thunder,  the  plague  and  the  earth- 
quake, withhold  these  things  save  for  much  prayer  ? 
Always  ambassadors  are  with  the  kinp.  and  his  com- 
manders, come  in  from  distant  lands,  prefects  of  cities 
and  makers  of  the  laws,  but  never  the  priests  of  the 
stars. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        Hark  !  was  that  thunder  ? 

irr  SENTRY  :          Believe  me,  the  stars  are  angry. 

(Enter  a    stranger.  He  wanders  towards    the   king's  door,  gazing 
about  him.) 
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SENTRIES  :  (Lifting  their  spears  at  him)  Go  back  !  Go  back  ! 

STRANGER  :  Why  ? 

IST  SENTRY  :  It  is  death  to  touch  the  king's  door. 

STRANGER  :  I  am  a  stranger  from  Thessaly. 

IST  SENTRY  :  It  is  death  even  for  a  stranger. 

STRANGER  :  Your  door  is  strangely  sacred. 

IST  SENTRY  :  It  is  death  to  touch  it. 

(STRANGER  wanders  off.) 
(Enter  two  children  hand  in  hand) 

BOY  :  (To  SENTRY)  I  want  to  see  the  king  to  pray  for  a  hoop. 

(SENTRY  smiles?) 
BOY  :  (Pushes  the  door.)  (To  GIRL)  I  cannot  open  it.  (To  the 

SENTRY)  Will  it  do  as  well  if  I  pray  to  the  king's  door  ? 
SENTRY  :  Yes,  quite  as  well.     (Turns  to  talk  to  the  other  SENTRY)  Is 

there  any  one  in  sight  ? 
2ND  SENTRY  :        (Shading  his  eyes)  Nothing  but  a  dog,  and  he  far  out  on 

the  plain. 

IST  SENTRY  :         Then  we  can  talk  awhile  and  eat  bash. 
BOY  :  King's  door,  I  want  a  little  hoop. 

(The  SENTRIES  take  a  little  bash  between  finger  and  thumb,  from 
•pouches,  and  put  that  toholly  forgotten  drug  to  their  lips.) 

GIRL  :  (Pointing)  My  father  is  a  taller  soldier  than  that. 

BOY  :  My  father  can  write.  He  taught  me. 

GIRL  :  Ho  !    Writing  frightens  nobody  :  my  father  is  a  soldier. 

BOY  :  I  have  a  lump  of  gold.  I  found  it  in  the  stream  that  runs 

down  to  Gyshon. 

GIRL  :  I  have  a  poem.  I  found  it  in  my  own  head. 

BOY  :  Is  it  a  long  poem  ? 

GIRL  :  No.  But  it  would  have  been,  only  there  were  no  more 

rhymes  for  sky. 

BOY  :  What  is  your  poem  ? 

GIRL  :  I  saw  a  purple  bird 

Go  up  against  the  sky; 
And  it  went  up  and  up 

And  round  about  did  fly. 
BOY  :  I  saw  it  die. 
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GIRL  :  That  doesn't  scan. 

BOY  :  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter. 

GIRL  :  Do  you  like  my  poem  ? 

BOY  :  Birds  aren't  purple. 

GIRL  My  bird  was. 

BOY  Oh ! 

* 

GIRL  Oh,  you  don't  like  my  poem  ! 

BOY  Yes,  I  do. 

GIRL  No,  you  don't !  You  think  it  horrid. 

BOY  No,  I  don't. 

GIRL  Yes,  you  do.  Why  didn't  you  say  you  liked  it?  It  is  the 

only  poem  I  ever  made. 
BOY  I  do  like  it !   I  do  like  it ! 

GIRL  You  don't !  you  don't ! 

BOY  Don't  be  angry.  I'll  write  it  on  the  door  for  you. 

GIRL  You'll  write  it  ? 

BOY  Yes,  I  can  write  it.  My  father  taught  me.  I'll  write  it  with 

my  lump  of  gold.  It  makes  a  yellow  mark  on  the  iron 

door. 
GIRL  :  Oh  !  do  write  it !  I  would  like  to  see  it  written  like  real 

poetry. 

(Bor  begins  to  toriu.  Gin  toatcfxi.) 

IST  SENTRY  :         You  see,  we'll  be  fighting  again  soon. 

2ND  SENTRY  :  Only  a  little  war.  We  never  have  more  than  a  little  war 
with  the  hill-folk. 

1ST  SENTRY  :  When  a  man  goes  to  fight,  the  curtains  of  the  gods  wax 
thicker  than  ever  before  between  his  eyes  and  the 
future;  he  may  go  to  a  great  or  to  a  little  war. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        There  can  only  be  a  little  war  with  the  hill-folk. 

I rr  SENTRY  :         Yet  sometimes  the  gods  laugh. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        At  whom  ? 

irr  SENTRY  :         At  kings. 

2ND  SENTRY  :        Why  have  you  grown  uneasy  about  this  war  in  the  hills  ? 

1ST  SENTRY  :  Because  the  king  is  powerful  beyond  any  of  his  fathers, 
and  has  more  fighting  men,  more  horses,  and  wealth 
that  could  have  ransomed  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, and  dowered  their  queens  and  daughters ;  and 
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every  year  his  miners  bring  him  more  from  the  opal- 
mines  and  from  the  turquoise-quarries.  He  has  grown 
very  mighty. 

Then  he  will  the  more  easily  crush  the  hill-folk  in  a  little 
war. 

When   kings   grow   very   mighty   the   stars   grow   very 
jealous. 

I've  written  your  poem. 

Oh,  have  you  really  ? 

Yes,  I'll  read  it  to  you.     (Reads.} 

I  saw  a  purple  bird 
Go  up  against  the  sky ; 

And  it  went  up  and  up 
And  round  about  did  fly. 
I  saw  it  die. 

It  doesn't  scan. 

That  doesn't  matter. 

(Enter  furtively  a  SPY.  He  crosses  stage.  Exit) 
(The  SENTRIES  cease  to  talk.) 

That  man  frightens  me. 
He  is  only  one  of  the  king's  spies. 
But  I  don't  like  the  king's  spies.  They  frighten  me. 
Come  oil,  then,  we'll  run  away. 

(Noticing  children  again)  Go  away  !  Go  away  !  The  king 
is  coming ;  he  will  eat  you. 

(Boy  throws  a  stone  at  the  SENTRY  and  exit) 

(Enter  another  SPY.  He  crosses  the  stage) 

(Enter  third  SPY.  He  notices  the  door.  Examines  it  and  utters  an 
owl-like  whistle.  No.  2  comes  back.  They  do  not  speak.  Both 
whistle.  No.  3  comes.  All  examine  the  door) 

(Enter  the  KING  and  his  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  KING  wears  a 
purple  robe.  SENTRIES  smartly  transfer  their  spears  to  their  left 
hands  and  return  their  right  arms  to  their  right  sides.  They 
then  lower  their  spears  until  their  points  are  within  an  inch  of 
the-ground,  at  the  same  time  raising  their  right  hands  above 
their  heads.  They  stand  for  some  moments  thus.  Then  they 
lower  their  right  arms  to  their  right  sides,  at  the  same  time 
raising  their  spears.  In  the  next  motion  they  take  their  spears 
into  their  right  hands  and  lower  the  butts  to  the  floor  where 
they  were  before,  the  spears  slanting  forward  a  little.  Both 
SENTRIES  must  move  together  precisely) 
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IST  SPY  :  (Runs  forward  to  the  KING  and  kneels,  abasing  his  fore- 

head to  the  floor,  loquitur :)  Something  has  written  on  the 
iron  door. 

CHAMBERLAIN  :      On  the  iron  door  ! 

KING  :  Some  fool  has  done  it.  Who  has  been  here  since  yesterday  ? 

IST  SENTRY  :         (Shifts  his  hand  a  little  higher  on  his  spear,  brings  the 
spear  to  his  side,  and  closes  his  heels  all  in  one  motion. 
He  then  takes  one  pace  backwards  with  his  right  foot, 
then  he  kneels  on  his  right  knee.  When  he  has  done  this  be 
speaks,  but  not  before.)  Nobody,  Majesty,  but  a  stranger 
from  Thessaly. 
Did  he  touch  the  iron  door  ? 
No,  Majesty  ;  he  tried  to,  but  we  drove  him  away. 
How  near  did  he  come  ? 
Nearly  to  our  spears,  Majesty. 

What  was  his  motive  in  seeking  to  touch  the  iron  door  ? 
I  do  not  know,  Majesty. 
Which  way  did  he  go  ? 
(Pointing  left)  That  way,  Majesty,  an  hour  ago. 

(The  KING  whispers  with  ont  of  his  spies,  tcbo  stoops  and  examines 
the  ground  and  steals  away.  SENTRY  rises.) 

(To  bis  two  remaining  spies)  What  does  this  writing  say  ? 
We  cannot  read,  Majesty. 
A  good  spy  should  know  everything. 
We  watch,  Majesty,  and  we  search  out,  Majesty.  We 

read  shadows,  and  we  read  foot-prints,  and  whispers  in 

secret  places.  But  we  do  not  read  writing. 
(To  CHAMBERLAIN)  See  what  it  is. 
(Goes  up  and  reads)  It  is  treason,  Majesty. 
Read  it. 
I  saw  a  purple  bird 

Go  up  against  the  sky ; 
And  it  went  up  and  up 

And  round  about  did  fly. 

I  saw  it  die. 
IIT  SENTRY  :         (Aside)  The  stars  have  spoken. 
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(To  SENTRY)  Has  any  one  been  here  but  the  stranger 
from  Thessaly  ? 

(Kneeling  as  before)  Nobody,  Majesty. 

You  saw  nothing  ? 

Nothing  but  a  dog  far  out  upon  the  plain  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  guard  at  play. 

(To  2ND  SENTRY)  And  you  ? 

(Kneeling)  Nothing,  Majesty. 

That  is  strange. 

It  is  some  secret  warning. 

It  is  treason. 

It  is  from  the  stars. 

No,  no,  Majesty.  Not  from  the  stars,  not  from  the  stars. 
Some  man  has  done  it !  Yet  the  thing  should  be  inter- 
preted. Shall  I  send  for  the  prophets  of  the  stars  ? 

(The  KING  beckons  to  bis  spies.  They  run  up  to  him.) 

Find  me  some  prophet  of  the  stars.  (Exeunt  SPIES.)  I  fear 
that  we  may  go  no  more,  my  Chamberlain,  along  the 
winding  ways  of  unequalled  Zericon,  nor  play  dahoori 
with  the  golden  balls.  I  have  thought  more  of  my 
people  than  of  the  stars,  and  more  of  Zericon  than  of 
windy  heaven. 

Believe  me,  Majesty,  some  idle  man  has  written  it  and 
passed  by.  Your  spies  shall  find  him,  and  then  his  name 
will  be  soon  forgotten. 

Yes,  yes !  Perhaps  you  are  right,  though  the  sentries  saw 
no  one.  No  doubt  some  beggar  did  it. 

Yes,  Majesty,  some  beggar  has  surely  done  it.  But  look, 
here  come  two  prophets  of  the  stars.  They  shall  tell  us 
that  this  is  idle. 

(Enter  two  PROPHETS,  a  BOY  attending  them.  All  bow  deeply 
to  the  KING.  T he  two  SPIES  steal  in  again  and  stand  at  back.) 

Some  beggar  lias  written  a  rhyme  on  the  iron  gate,  and, 
as  the  ways  of  rhyme  are  known  to  you,  I  desired  you, 
rather  as  poets  than  as  prophets,  to  say  whether  there 
was  any  meaning  in  it. 

?Tis  but  an  idle  rhyme. 
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(Bows  again,  and  goes  up  to  door.  He  glances  at  the  writing, 
loquitur :)  Come  hither,  servant  of  those  that  serve  the 
stars. 

(Attendant  approaches.) 

Bring  hither  our  golden  cloaks,  for  this  may  be  a  matter 
for  rejoicing ;  and  bring  our  green  cloaks,  also,  for  this 
may  tell  of  young,  new,  beautiful  things  with  which  the 
stars  will  one  day  gladden  the  KING;  and  bring  our 
black  cloaks,  also,  for  it  may  be  a  doom.  (Exit  BOY.) 
PROPHET  goes  up  to  door  and  reads  solemnly  :)  The  stars 
have  spoken. 

(Rf-enur  ATTENDANT  with  cloak  j.) 

I  tell  you  that  some  beggar  has  written  this. 

It  is  written  in  pure  gold.  (He  dons  the  black  cloak  over 

body  and  head.} 

What  do  the  stars  mean  ?  What  warning  is  it  ? 
I  cannot  say. 
(To  2ND  PROPHET)  Come  you,  then,  and  tell  us  what  the 

warning  is. 
(Goes  up  to  the  door  and  reads.)  The  stars  have  spoken.  (He 

cloaks  himself  in  black.) 
What  is  it  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 
We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  from  the  stars. 
It  is  a  harmless  thing;  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  Majesty. 

Why  should  not  birds  die  ? 

Why  have  the  prophets  covered  themselves  in  black  ? 
They  are  a  secret  people,  and  look  for  inner  meanings. 

There  is  no  harm  in  it. 
They  have  covered  themselves  in  black. 
They  have  not  spoken  of  any  evil  thin^.  Tuey  have  not 

spoken  of  it. 
If  the  people  see  the  prophets  covered  in  black  they  will 

say  that  the  stars  are  against  me,  and  believe  that  my 

luck  has  turned. 
The  people  must  not  know. 
Some  prophet  must  interpret  to  us  the  doom.  Let  the 

chief  prophet  of  the  stars  be  sent  for. 
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(Going  towards  left  exit)  Summon  the  Chief  Prophet  of 
the  stars  that  look  on  Zericon. 

The  Chief  Prophet  of  the  stars !  The  Chief  Prophet  of  the 
stars ! 

I  have  summoned  the  Chief  Prophet,  Majesty. 

If  he  interpret  this  aright  I  will  put  a  necklace  of  tur- 
quoises round  his  neck,  with  opals  from  the  mines. 

He  will  not  fail.  He  is  a  very  cunning  interpreter. 

What  if  he  covers  himself  with  a  huge  black  cloak,  and 
does  not  speak,  and  goes  muttering  away,  slowly  with 
bended  head,  till  our  fear  spreads  to  the  sentries  and 
they  cry  aloud  ? 

This  is  no  doom  from  the  stars,  but  some  idle  scribe  hath 
written  it  in  his  insolence  upon  the  iron  door,  wasting 
his  hoard  of  gold. 

Not  for  myself  I  have  a  fear  of  doom,  not  for  myself  ;  but 
I  inherited  a  rocky  land,  a  windy  and  ill-nurtured,  and 
nursed  it  to  prosperity  by  years  of  peace,  and  spread 
its  boundaries  by  years  of  war.  I  have  brought  up 
harvests  out  of  barren  acres,  and  given  good  laws  unto 
naughty  towns,  and  my  people  are  happy,  and  lo  !  the 
stars  are  angry. 

It  is  not  the  stars,  it  is  not  the  stars,  Majesty,  for  the 
prophets  of  the  stars  have  not  interpreted  it.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  some  reveller  wasting  his  gold. 

(Meanwhile  enter  CHIEF  PROPHET  of   the  stars   that  look  on 
Zericon.) 

Chief  Prophet  of  the  stars  that  look  on  Zericon,  I  would 
have  you  interpret  the  rhyme  upon  yonder  door. 

(Goes  up  to  the  door  and  reads,  loquitur ;)  It  is  from  the  stars. 

Interpret  it,  and  you  shall  have  great  turquoises  round 
your  neck,-  with  opals  from  the  mines  in  the  frozen 
mountains. 

(Cloaks  himself  like  the  others  in  a  great  black  cloak,  lo- 
quitur :)  Who  should  wear  purple  in  the  land  but  a 
king,  or  who  go  up  against  the  sky  but  he  who  has 
troubled  the  stars  by  neglefting  their  ancient  worship  ? 
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Such  a  one  has  gone  up  and  up,  increasing  power  and 
wealth;  such  a  one  has  soared  above  the  crowns  of 
those  that  went  before  him  ;  such  a  one  the  stars  have 
doomed,  the  undying  ones,  the  illustrious. 


Who  wrote  it  ?  * 

It  is  pure  gold.  Some  god  has  written  it. 

Some  god  ? 

Some  god  whose  home  is  among  the  undying  stars. 

(Aside  to  2ND)  Last  night  I  saw  a  star  go  flaming  earth- 
wards. 

Is  this  a  warning,  or  is  it  a  doom  ? 

The  stars  have  spoken. 

It  is,  then,  a  doom  ? 

They  speak  not  in  jest. 

I  have  been  a  great  king.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  said  of  me,  "The 
stars  overthrew  him,  and  they  sent  a  god  for  his  doom." 
For  I  have  not  met  my  equal  among  kings,  that  man 
should  overthrow  me  ;  and  I  have  not  oppressed  my 
people,  that  man  should  rise  up  against  me. 

It  is  better  to  give  worship  to  the  stars  than  to  do  good 
to  man.  It  is  better  to  be  humble  before  the  gods  than 
proud  in  the  face  of  your  enemy,  though  he  do  evil. 

Let  the  stars  hearken  yet  and  I  will  sacrifice  a  child  to 
them.  ...  I  will  sacrifice  a  girl-child  to  the  twinkling 
stars,  and  a  male  child  to  the  stars  that  blink  not,  the 
stars  of  the  steadfast  eyes.  (To  his  spies)  Let  a  boy  and  a 
girl  be  brought  for  sacrifice.  (Exit  a  SPY,  right,  looking 
at  footprints.)  Will  you  accept  this  sacrifice  to  the  god 
that  the  stars  have  sent  ?  They  say  UMK  the  gods  love 
children. 

I  may  refuse  no  sacrifice  to  the  stars  nor  to  the  gods  whom 
they  send.  (To  other  prophets')  Make  ready  the  sacrificial 
knives. 

(ProfbtU  draw  knives  and  iharfen  then.) 

It  it  fitting  that  the  sacrifice  take  place  by  the  iron  door 
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where  the  god  from  the  stars  has  trod,  or  must  it  be  in 
the  temple  ? 

Let  it  be  offered  by  the  iron  door.  (To  other  prophets) 
Fetch  hither  the  altar-stone. 

(The  owl-like  whistle  is  heard  off  right  ;  3RD  SPY  runs  crouching 
towards  it.     Exit.) 

Will  this  sacrifice  avail  to  avert  the  doom  ? 

Who  knows  ? 

I  fear  that  even  yet  the  doom  will  fall. 

It  were  wise  to  sacrifice  some  greater  thing. 

What  more  can  a  man  offer  ? 

His  pride. 

What  pride  ? 

Your  pride  that  went  up  against  the  sky  and  troubled 
the  stars. 

How  shall  I  sacrifice  my  pride  to  the  stars  ? 

It  is  upon  your  pride  that  the  doom  will  fall,  and  will  take 
away  your  crown  and  will  take  away  your  kingdom. 

I  will  sacrifice  my  crown  and  reign  uncrowned  amongst 
you,  so. only  I  save  my  kingdom. 

If  you  sacrifice  your  crown,  which  is  your  pride,  and  if 
the  stars  accept  it,  perhaps  the  god  that  they  sent  may 
avert  the  doom,  and  you  may  still  reign  in  your  king- 
dom, though  humbled  and  uncrowned. 

Shall  I  burn  my  crown  with  spices  and  with  incense,  or 
cast  it  into  the  sea  ? 

Let  it  be  laid  here  by  the  iron  door  where  the  god  came 
who  wrote  the  golden  doom.  When  he  comes  again 
by  night  to  shrivel  up  the  city,  or  to  pour  an  enemy  in 
through  the  iron  door,  he  will  see  your  cast-off  pride, 
and  perhaps  accept  it  and  take  it  away  to  the  neglefted 
stars. 

(To  CHAMBERLAIN)  Go  after  my  spies  and  say  that  I  make 
no  sacrifice.  (Exit  CHAMBERLAIN,  right).  (Taking  off 
his  crown)  Good-bye,  my  brittle  glory ;  kings  have 
sought  you  ;  the  stars  have  envied  you. 

(The  stage  grows  darker. 
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CHIEF  PROPHET 


KING  : 

THE  SENTRIES  : 

CHIEF  PROPHET 


1ST  SENTRY  : 
2ND  SENTRY 
1ST  SENTRY  : 
2ND  SENTRY 
1ST  SENTRY  : 


2ND   SENTRY  : 
1ST  SENTRY  : 
2ND   SENTRY  : 
1ST   SENTRY  : 
2ND   SENTRY  : 
1ST   SENTRY  : 


BOY  : 


Even  now  the  sun  has  set  who  denies  the  stars,  and  the 
day  is  departed  wherein  no  gods  walk  abroad.  It  is  near 
the  hour  when  spirits  roam  the  earth  and  all  things 
that  go  unseen,  and  the  faces  of  the  abiding  stars  will 
be  soon  revealed  to  the  fields.  Lay  your  crown  there 
and  let  us  come  away.  (The  KING  lays  his  crown  before 
the  iron  door.) 

(To  sentries)  Go  !  And  let  no  man  come  near  the  door  all 
night. 

(Kneeling)  Yes,  Majesty. 

(They  remain  kneeling  until  alter  the  KING  has  gone.) 
(KlNG  and  CHIEF  PROPHET  walk  away.) 

It  was  your  pride.  Let  it  be  forgotten.  May  the  stars 
accept  it  ! 

Exeunt,  left.) 
(The  SENTRIES  rise.) 

The  stars  have  envied  him  ! 

It  is  an  ancient  crown.  He  wore  it  well. 

May  the  stars  accept  it  ! 

If  they  do  not  accept  it  what  doom  will  overtake  him  ? 

It  will  suddenly  be  as  though  there  were  never  any  city 

of  Zericon  nor  two  sentries  like  you  and  me  standing 

before  the  door. 
Why  !  How  do  you  know  ? 
That  is  ever  the  way  of  the  gods. 
But  it  is  unjust. 

How  should  the  gods  know  that  ? 
Will  it  happen  to-night  ? 
Come !  we  must  march  away. 

(Exeunt,  right.) 

(Tbf  stage  grows  increasingly  darker.  He-enter  CHAMBERLAIN, 
right.  He  walks  across  the  stage.  Exit  left.) 

(Re-enter  SPIH,  right.  They  cross  the  stage.) 

(The  stage  is  now  nearly  dark) 

(Enter yBoT  (right),  dressed  in  white,  bis  hands  out  a  little, 
trying.) 

King's  door  !    King's  door  !    I  want  my  little  hoop.  (He 
goes  up  to    the  king's  door.     When  he  sees  the  king's 
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crown  there  he  utters  a  satisfied  Oh-h  !  He  takes  it 
up  and  puts  it  on  the  ground,  and  beating  it  before  him 
with  the  sceptre,  goes  out  by  the  way  that  he  entered.) 

(The  great  door  opens,  there  is  light  within  ;  a  furtive  SPY  slips 
out,  sees  crown  is  gone.  Another  SPY  slips  out.  Their  crouching 
heads  come  close  together?) 

IST  SPY  :  (Hoarse  whisper)  The  gods  have  come. 

(They  run  back  through  the  door  and  the  door  is  closed.     It  open 
again  and  the  KING  and  CHAMBERLAIN  come  through.) 

UNG  :  The  stars  are  satisfied. 

CURTAIN 

DUNSANY 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
REPERTORY  THEATRE 

HASTY  enthusiasm  will  quarrel  with  the  paradox  of  this  heading.  For, 
thanks  largely  to  the  press  boom,  the  rough  hand  which  is  laid  about 
the  scruff  of  every  new-born  art  endeavour,  a  repertory  theatre  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  supplying  starving  "  provinces " 
with  dramatic  fare  suited  to  their  increasingly  individual  needs.  That  the 
provinces  have  been  starving  and  that  dramatic  taste  in  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Counties  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  that  which  nightly 
consults  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  Criterion  and  as  regularly  journeys  to  bed 
replete  with  the  naughtiness  of  Oh,  I  say  !  no  one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence of  the  provinces  either  before  or  behind  the  curtain  can  possibly  deny. 
This  growth  of  individuality  may  be  due  partly  to  disgust  at  the  cheap 
quality  of  the  so-called  "  London  production."  Certainly  we  have  travelled 
far  in  this  respect  since  the  days  when  Mr  Young  first  took  Caste  on 
tour.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  due  also  to  the  growth  of  metropolitan  feeling 
in  some  of  the  larger  industrial  centres,  a  feeling  which  naturally  takes 
exception  to  the  shoddy  goods  which  it  is  so  persistently  offered  as  substitute 
for  the  genuine  article.  Progress  in  this  direction  may  be  recorded  by 
the  fact  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  convert  the  artistic  failure  of  Liverpool 
into  the  commercial  success  of  Manchester,  an  experience  that  has  come 
within  the  writer's  own  knowledge.  Mr  Arnold  Bennett's  contempt  for 
the  methods  and  opinions  of  the  average  theatrical  manager  is  very  clearly 
exemplified  in  this  matter.  For  the  most  part  out  of  touch  with  the  changes 
in  modern  civilisation  and  certainly  quite  unaware  of  the  development  of  a 
democratic  conscience  in  these  matters,  the  manager  has  been  content  to 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  his  booking  syndicate,  or,  should  he  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  represent  a  syndicate  in  himself,  to  take  for  granted  a  provincial 
endorsement  of  the  London  verdict.  This  has  sometimes  been  to  the 
danger  alike  of  his  own  pocket  and  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  theatre 
habit  amongst  the  more  intelligent  and  more  desirable  classes  of  playgoers. 
And  it  was  precisely  this  problem  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  coincident  falling- 
off  in  the  receipts  that  the  repertory  movement  set  itself  to  solve.  Un- 
fortunately, the  effort  to  solve  by  one  method  two  problems  which  are 
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separate  and  quite  distinct  seems  like  to  prove  too  much  for  the  existing 
repertory  theatres.  The  consequent  failure  which  may  ensue  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  whole  cause  of  theatre  reform,  more  far-reaching  in  its 
results  than  the  present  deplorable  reaction  from  the  drama  of  ideas  in 
London.  Here  we  seem  to  be  waiting  in  idleness,  or  amusing  ourselves  by 
dusting  the  household  gods  (what  matter  though  they  be  chipped  and 
tawdry!)  exploiting  the  quaintest  fustian  and  rag-tag  and  bobtail  "dra- 
matics," whilst  the  dramatists  are  gone  in  search  of  new  beauties  with 
which  to  replace  the  cold  brilliance  of  the  Idea  Incarnate.  (Mr  Bernard 
Shaw  may  take  this  to  signify  a  deity  and  he  the  deification.) 

The  great  crime  of  the  press  boom  is  that  it  can  so  easily  lull  the  public 
conscience  asleep,  most  easily  in  those  less  tangible  matters  which  have  to  do 
with  the  national  responsibilities  towards  Art.  It  is  because  there  is  a 
resultant  slackening  of  interest  and  effort  in  those  towns  which  already 
have  their  repertory  theatres  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  other  towns  to 
organise  precisely  similar  institutions  under  a  mistaken  belief  in  their 
complete  success  that  the  considerate  plain-speaking  which  is  the  purpose 
of  thb  article  seems  to  be  justified. 

The  repertory  theatre  as  we  know  it  in  this  country  is  not  a  complete 
success.  Its  attention  is  divided ;  that  is  fatal  in  Art.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
it  the  laudable  desire  to  do  good  work  and  to  raise  the  artistic  standards  of 
the  ignored  "  provinces."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  constant  fear  of  the 
Box  Office,  the  dread  lest  the  theatre  should  not  be  popular.  The  Box  Office 
is  indeed  a  delicate  child.  How  many,  many  times  a  day  does  its  temperature 
have  to  be  taken !  How  many  times  a  year  does  a  specialist  in  the  shape  of 
"  the  latest  London  success  "  need  to  be  called  in  !  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
a  theatre  wishing  to  do  new  work  to  become  popular  before  it  has  made 
either  its  reputation  for  that  work  or  an  audience  to  appreciate  the  re- 
putation. And  in  the  making  of  that  reputation  to  how  many  diseases  may 
not  our  favourite  child  be  subjected  !  At  the  approach  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  debility  the  niggardliness  of  the  public  in  art  matters  compels  us  to  desert 
our  reading  and  our  dreams  of  further  composition  and  to  hasten  to  the 
bedside  of  the  languishing  infant. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  problems  which  the  repertory  movement  is 
trying  to  solve  by  one  method.  And  it  is  this  clashing  of  interests  that  is 
killing  the  good  effects  of  a  work  too  hastily  conceived  though  none  the  less 
eagerly  begun.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  consistently  to  one  art  policy  if  the 
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attention  of  the  director,  or  directors,  of  the  enterprise  is  constantly  di- 
verted to  the  recurring  necessity  of  producing  fustian  plays  without  any 
belief  in  their  real  worth.  The  violent  tonic  may  indeed  cause  the  pulse  of 
the  Box  Office  to  bound  again,  but  a  wrecked  artistic  programme,  a  confused 
public,  and  an  almost  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  day  of  "  reputation's 
reward  "  are  the  penalties.  A  scrutiny  of  the  other  problem  speedily  con- 
vinces us  that  the  man  in  the  street  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  repertory 
theatre  is  not  a  commercial  proposition.  Of  course  it  cannot  be.  (True,  the 
average  opinion  takes  no  count  of  the  repertory  theatre  of  long  standing,  its 
foundations  of  pioneer  work  well  and  truly  laid.  That  is  a  different  aspect  of 
the  matter  which  will  be  dealt  with  later).  The  necessity ^of  producing  a  new 
play  each  week  entails  a  large  company  of  artists  and  a  weekly  production- 
charge.  Because  of  the  greater  variety  of  parts  and  the  constant  strain  of 
rehearsal  it  follows  that  the  company  must  be  larger  than  any  one  of  average 
size  which  is  sent  on  tour  with  one  play.  The  fact  that  the  production -charge 
is  a  weekly  one  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  cost  of  a  play,  then,  becomes 
a  matter  of  much  greater  relative  importance  than  it  would  be  if  each  play 
were  to  enjoy  a  run  or  tour  of,  let  us  say,  twelve  weeks.  Again,  side  by  side 
with  the  necessity  for  greater  stage  efficiency,  the  auditorium  of  the  re- 
pertory theatre  needs  to  be  smaller  than  its  commercial  neighbour's  if  the 
attempt  to  rediscover  intimacy  is  not  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  All  these 
facts  go  to  prove  that  a  repertory  theatre,  so  far  from  being  an  economy,  is 
an  expense.  That  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  the  profits,  when  there  are 
any,  as  opposed  to  the  system  of  divided  spoil  which  obtains  in  the  touring 
theatre,  does  not  compensate  for  this  additional  expenditure  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  repertory  theatre  is  more  expensive  to  run  than  the  theatre 
royal  next  door.  This  should  afford  evidence  of  the  folly  of  abandoning 
artistic  principle  in  the  endeavour  to  achieve  that  contradiction  in  terms,  the 
commercial-artistic  (or  "  repertory  ")  theatre. 

From  what  has  been  written  above  it  follows  that  the  immediate  problem 
of  such  an  institution  is  not  an  artistic  one,  but  rather  one  of  finance  and 
organisation.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  proper  order  of  things.  For  the  first 
concern  of  an  art  enterprise  should  be  with  its  art.  The  experience  of  other 
arts  and  of  other  countries  in  this  particular  one  should  show  that  the  com- 
mercial reward  will  assuredly  come  later.  The  writer  was  much  impressed 
by  a  recent  conversation  with  the  secretary  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
M.  Lykiardopulos,  who  explained  that  it  took  his  theatre  nine  years  of 
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pioneer  work  at  heavy  financial  loss  to  secure  the  present  yearly  profit  of 
about  ten  thousand  pounds.*  But  the  British  Public  always  clamours  for 
profit  at  the  outset.  There  is  no  attempt  to  soften  the  blow  by  saying,  How 
soon  will  it  pay  ?  An  immediate  safe  5  per  cent,  is  the  comforting  as- 
surance most  sought  after  by  the  hesitating  art  patron,  "  I'm  not  worrying 
about  the  plays.  They'll  be  all  right !  "  The  soul  of  the  artist  sinks  within 
him  when  he  hears  these  things,  for  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  theatre 
is  doomed  before  even  the  foundation-stone  be  laid.  When  one  regards  the 
close  critical  appreciation  of  the  best  continental  audiences,  their  anxiety 
— almost  acute,  so  real  is  it — lest  their  theatre  should  cease  to  grapple  with 
its  artistic  problems  effectually,  and  then  observes  the  comparative  aimless- 
ness  of  even  an  English  repertory  audience,  its  lack  of  culture,  ignorance  of 
tradition,  and  inability  or  want  of  desire  to  speculate  as  to  how  such  and 
such  a  masterpiece  will  be  handled,  one  is  tempted  to  resign  oneself  to  a 
final  pessimism. 

The  English  Repertory  Theatre  is  engrossed  with  the  problems  of 
organisation  and  finance.  The  artistic  problem  comes  second.  How  to 
manage  with  fewer  artists  ?  Where  to  find  plays  with  shorter  casts  ?  Will 
this  play  pay  ?  Can  I  find  three  indifferent  plays  to  pay  for  one  con- 
scientious effort  before  Christmas  ?  These  are  the  most  pressing  questions 
with  the  English  repertory  manager.  They  should  be  secondary  con- 
siderations. His  primary  anxieties  should  be  :  Is  the  theatre  maintaining  the 
standards  set  forth  at  the  beginning  ?  Is  our  company  strong  enough  ?  Dare 
we  attempt  a  production  of  Hamlet  \  Is  Miss  So-and-So  ready  yet  for  Nora  ? 
and  so  forth.  In  Manchester,  thanks  to  her  own  pluck,  Miss  Horniman  has 
been  enabled  to  set  up  certain  standards,  some  good,  but  all  less  firm,  less 
constantly  maintained  than  would  have  been  possible  had  that  courageous 
lady  received  either  from  one  or  more  private  individuals  or  from  the 
municipality  the  financial  endowment  which  is  her  undoubted  due.  Such 
productions  as  The  Silver  Box  (first  time),  Strife,  Hindle  Wakes,  Justice,  have 
quite  readjusted  the  critical  standards  of  the  provinces.  And  that  there  is 
already  a  Manchester  school  of  dramatists,  owing  its  existence  to  Miss 
Horniman,  is  high  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  theatre's  work.  It  is  an 
achievement  only  possible  by  adherence  to  one's  Idea  ;  and  this  again  is 
impossible  without  some  measure  of  relief  from  immediate  financial  exi- 
gencies in  early  days. 

*  Even  *o  this  profit  is  almost  entirely  made  out  of  the  tour  of  the  important  town*  of  Russia 
which  is  undertaken  annually. 
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The  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  theatres  differ  somewhat  from  the  Man- 
chester enterprise  in  that  they  are  both  controlled  by  Boards  of  Directors 
who  are  responsible  to  shareholders.  Neither  of  these  theatres  has  achieved 
the  success  of  Miss  Horniman's  concern.  This  may  be  due  in  a  small  measure 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  more  recent  date,  but  the  main  cause  is  in  the 
more  immediate  necessity  they  have  been  under  of  allying  two  conflicting 
ideas.  From  the  commencement  of  their  troubled  existence  there  has  been 
a  constant  oscillation  between  the  two  poles  of  achievement  :  the  positive 
pole  of  a  good  banking  account,  and  the  negative  pole  of  an  artistic  record 
without  tarnish.  In  spite  of  the  philosophies  of  conflict,  this  is  not  good  in 
Art.  The  comparative  lack  of  success  is  due  also  to  the  difficulty  of  persuad- 
ing directors,  though  they  be  gifted  public  men  or  directors  of  public 
companies,  of  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  precisely  opposite  point  of 
view  from  that  taken  upon  the  knotty  question  of  the  sale  of  top-boots  to 
North  American  Indians  or  the  laying  of  tram-tracks  across  the  Grampians. 
This  is  an  impossible  feat  of  mental  gymnastics,  anyway.  Therefore  business 
men  should  be  banished  wholesale  from  the  position  of  directors  of  an  artistic 
theatre,  and  their  places  given  to  persons  who  could  be  known  as  "  finance 
regulators,"  or  by  any  such  descriptive  Americanism  as  may  occur  to  the  fer- 
tile mind.  In  Glasgow  there  seemed  hardly  any  definite  vision  of  the  theatre 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  clear  Idea.  The  choice  of  plays  was  largely  indis- 
criminate and  born  of  immediate  circumstances,  either  of  finance,  adventi- 
tious enterprise,  or  mere  expediency.  The  Liverpool  theatre  is  better  in  this 
respect.  There  has  been  considerable  success  there  with  the  production  of 
modern  comedy ;  and  efforts,  largely  crippled  for  want  of  funds,  have  been 
made,  though  at  great  self-sacrifice  on  the  theatre's  part,  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  elucidatory  and  distinctive  method  of  handling  poetry  on  the  stage. 
The  spasmodic  efforts  of  such  places  as  Croydon  and  Sheffield  are  entirely 
without  lasting  result,  unless  it  be  to  arouse  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the 
creation  of  permanent  institutions,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
promoters  will  realise  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  build  worthily.  Certainly  a 
short  season  of  six  weeks  or  more,  fostered  probably  by  a  system  of  forced 
booking  (coupons,  serial  tickets,  etc.),  can  set  up  no  standards  either  of  criti- 
cism or  of  taste. 

The  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  is  the  latest  arrival  amongst  the 
permanent  institutions;  and  it  is  the  most  promising.  This  may  be  its  youth. 
But  it  has  also  certain  advantages  over  its  predecessors.  A  body  of  people 
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who  have  started  in  the  humblest  fashion — performances  were  given  at  first 
in  a  private  drawing-room — and  have  been  content  to  learn  together  the 
rudiments  of  their  art,  have  a  solid  foundation  of  experience  which  the  more 
forced  growth  of  the  other  repertories  prohibits,  to  their  great  disadvantage. 
It  is  in  this  quiet  manner  that  the  great  Moscow  Art  Theatre  had  its  be- 
ginning. In  Birmingham  they  are  unhampered  either  by  pecuniary  necessity 
or  by  a  complicated  system  of  directorial  control.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
their  present  work  is  crude,  almost  amateur  ;  but  it  is  never  slovenly.  Im- 
provement is  just  a  matter  of  time.  There  is  but  one  ultimate  head  of  the 
concern,  and  upon  him  devolves  the  responsibility  of  making  good  the 
artistic  policy  of  his  theatre — the  only  business  system  possible  for  any  art 
theatre. 

There  are  no  repertory  theatres  in  this  country  to-day.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  theatre  with  means  enough,  a  large  enough  stage,  and  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  company  to  enable  it  to  change  its  programme  two  or  three 
times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Some  of  the  existing  repertory  theatres 
have  made  a  courageous  attempt  to  break  down  their  audiences'  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  week-to-week  habit  engendered  by  the  touring  system, 
but  financial  reasons  have  compelled  an  early  abandonment  of  this  "  election 
cry."  * 

However,  a  criticism  of  a  movement  with  which  the  writer  is  in  complete 
sympathy  that  gives  no  suggestive  hints  for  a  better  future  is  a  little  unfair. 
To  begin  with,  then,  the  ideal  repertory  theatre  would  have  a  repertory, 
and  thus  justify  its  existence  under  such  a  title.  It  would  not  attempt  to 
produce  more  than  one  new  play  a  month,  if  as  many.  The  greater  amount 
of  time  available  would  admit  of  more  care  in  their  choice  and  mounting 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  scrambling  week-to-week  system.  Its 
programme  would,  of  course,  be  catholic  ;  so  much  so  that  the  nonsensical 
question,  What  is  a  repertory  play  ?  would  cease  to  exist.  The  theatre  should 
have  the  humblest  beginnings,  for  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  the  solid 
foundations  of  experience  and  an  audience  trained  in  the  tradition  of  that 
experience  may  be  realised.  Without  a  consistently  maintained  policy,  it 
would  be  impossible  so  to  make  good  the  artistic  reputation  of  this  theatre 

"  Both  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  theatre*  have  made  attempts  in  this  direction.  Bir- 
mingham ha*  been  more  successful  because  it  is  leu  dependent  on  the  Box  Office.  There  the 
recent  experiment  of  a  Shakespeare  repertoire  week  by  the  permanent  company  proved  most 
sncce*sfnL 
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that  it  becomes  that  thing  of  tradition  which  is  a  vital  bond  between  the 
theatre  and  its  established  audience.*  To  secure  such  a  policy,  divided  con- 
trol of  the  things  which  govern  it  must  be  totally  abolished. 

The  ideal  repertory  theatre  must  be  fairly  treated  in  the  matter  of  money. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  it  should  receive  such  a  heavy  endowment  as  to 
entirely  free  it  from  the  cares  of  existence.  The  great  risk  of  a  consequent 
archaic  and  academical  institution  should  banish  that  thought.  But  it  should 
have  a  fine,  worthy  house  of  its  own,  with  room  enough  to  fashion  its  own 
materials,to  provide  reasonable  comfort  for  its  workers  (a  library,  a  gymnasium, 
a  cafe :  the  old  theory  that  we  may  expect  of  the  actor  refined  and  sensitive  work 
irrespective  of  the  squalor  of  his  surroundings,  is  base), and  a  second  stage  upon 
which  to  conduct  additional  rehearsals  and  for  use  as  a  training-school  for  its 
students.  This  civic  theatre,  self-respecting,  triumphing  over  those  problems 
which  are  vital  to  its  art,  holding  the  regard  of  the  community  in  an  easy 
captivity;  the  theatre  that  the  dream  of  M.  Nemirowitch-Dantchenko  has 
achieved  for  Moscow,  cannot  exist  without  financial  help  in  its  earliest  years. 
This  is  made  clear  by  an  unbiased  study  of  present  achievement  in  the 
English  movement.  Whilst  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  municipal  endow- 
ment because  of  the  great  danger  to  the  theatre  of  losing  touch  with  the  vital 
interests  of  its  day  and  because  also  of  the  flagrant  ignorance  and  Paul  Pry 
behaviour  which  would  be  displayed  by  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  control  of  its  affairs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
partial  endowment  to  be  obtained  by  a  regular  subscription-list.  This 
subscription-list  should  follow  the  gift  of  a  sufficient  building,  rent-free, 
from  one  or  more  private  or  semi-public  donors  who  are  content  to  give 
their  patronage  at  the  cost  of  any  secret  love  of  experimentation  they  may 
possess.  The  members  or  organisers  of  such  a  subscription  might  have  some 
voice  in  control  over  the  number  and  character  of  the  plays  for  which  they 
were  asked  to  subscribe.  This  would  secure  some  contact  between  the 
management  of  the  theatre  and  the  patrons.  At  one  time  the  writer  believed 
that  an  elaborate  system  of  public  ownership  might  secure,  by  reason  of  the 
large  number  of  shareholders  involved,  just  that  amount  of  endowment 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  artistic  Idea  out 

*  Every  repertory  theatre  should  have  a  training-school  of  its  own.  It  is  impossible  to  depend 
upon  a  spasmodic  system  of  recruiting  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  the  right  kind  of 
artist.  Moreover,  the  director  of  the  theatre  can  then  be  sure  that  the  traditions  he  has  set  up  will 
be  consistently  upheld  by  all  the  adlors  of  his  company. 
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of  reach  of  a  timorous  executive.  But  experience  seems  to  show  that,  unless  a 
theatre  can  weave  itself  into  the  chain  of  daily  necessities  by  means  of  the 
humble  beginnings  previously  advocated,  the  average  man  regards  his  duty 
done  when  he  has  tendered  the  smallest  of  bank-notes  in  payment  for  a 
parcel  of  shares  which  he  does  not  want  and  in  which — rightly  from  one 
point  of  view — he  does  not  believe.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  So-and-So,  I 
shouldn't  have  taken  the  things."  Obviously  such  a  system  of 'subscription 
must  fail.  The  necessary  endowment,  therefore,  must  come  either  from 
subscription  for  seats  for  a  series  of  plays  about  to  be  produced  or  from 
private  gift.  In  the  event  of  the  latter  it  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  stultify 
the  life-effort  of  the  enterprise.  The  unlikelihood  of  such  an  excess  of 
generosity  is  exemplified  by  the  notorious  meanness  of  the  English  attitude 
towards  Art.  Outside  the  circle  of  Fashion  where  indifferent  Art  may 
sometimes  receive  extortionate  encouragement  the  measure  of  the  artist's 
successful  existence  is  the  measure  of  his  money-making  capacity.  With 
true  wealth  the  English  point  of  view  will  have  nothing  to  do.  This  is 
fatal  to  the  English  repertory  movement.  The  tragedy  of  its  neglect  is  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  workers.  Never  before,  one  sup- 
poses, has  there  been  such  an  enthusiastic  body  of  workers  in  the  English 
theatre.  Aftors,  authors,  and  designers  alike  seem  awake  to  the  new  possi- 
bilities of  their  art.  Impatiently  they  sit  waiting  for  the  sustenance  to  begin 
a  work  that,  regarded  across  the  view  of  centuries,  may  seem  as  fleeting,  as 
unimportant  as  the  daily  life  of  a  butterfly,  but  which  yet  may  leave  behind 
it  a  lasting  vision  of  beauty.  How  different  from  the  country  in  which 
flourishes  a  theatre  of  more  than  three  hundred  workers,  with  an  annual 
expenditure  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  a  history  of  ten  years  of 
patient  striving  after  success  ! 

It  comes  then  to  a  question  of  fundamentals.  The  true  English  Repertory 
Theatre,  when  it  does  arrive,  will  begin  its  work  slowly.  It  will  concern 
itself  first  with  its  own  intrinsic  art  problems,  satisfied  with  a  humble  start 
in  life  like  any  other  child  of  man,  and  confident  of  the  ultimate  reward 
which  eventually  and  always  is  allotted  to  reputation  made.  Out  of  its  suc- 
cess in  these  matters  will  come  the  solution  of  that  other  problem  of  the 
declining  audience. 

BASIL  DEAN 


FRANCIS    THOMPSON* 

THE  critic,  it  is  to  be  supposed,"  wrote  Francis  Thompson,  "  feels 
much  the  same  delicacy  in  praising  a  live  poet  as  in  eulogising  a 
man  to  his  face  :  when  the  poet  goes  out  of  the  room,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
door  of  the  tomb  closes  behind  him,  the  too  sensitive  critic  breathes  freely, 
and  finds  vent  for  his  suppressed  admiration.  For  at  least  thirty  years  criti- 
cism has  unburdened  its  suppressed  feelings  about  Coleridge,  which  it  con- 
siderately spared  him  while  he  was  alive."  The  rule  implied  in  these  ironic 
remarks  is  of  pretty  general  application.  It  has  not  always  applied  to  good 
poets  who  have  lived  to  what  is  called  a  ripe  old  age  ;  and  it  does  not  apply 
to  certain  bad  poets,  of  whom  there  is  a  sort  of  apostolic  succession,  each 
figure  in  the  line  getting  great  praise  when  he  is  alive  and  being  entirely 
forgotten  after  he  is  dead.  But  it  does  generally  apply  to  great  poets  of  all 
degrees  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been  valid  in  Thompson's  case.  His  first  book 
of  poems  in  the  early  nineties  attracted  some  attention,  and  was  well 
praised  by  a  few  critics  of  more  than  usual  temerity  and  insight ;  but  his 
vogue  did  not  increase  during  his  life-time,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it 
was  obvious,  from  the  length  and  character  of  his  obituary  notices,  that 
knowledge  of  his  work  was  anything  but  widespread.  Then  what  some 
publicists  call  "  the  time-lag  "  worked  ;  the  Selected  Poems  were  issued, 
and  the  public  woke  up  to  find  Thompson  famous ;  and  now,  only  six  years 
after  Thompson's  death,  an  expensive  collected  edition  is  brought  out,  long- 
winded  eulogies  (of  which,  I  take  it,  this  is  going  to  be  one)  tumble  over 
each  other  in  the  Press,  and  several  thousand  sets  are  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 
Why,  in  this  particular  case,  did  it  take  the  poet  so  long  to  obtain  proper 
recognition  ?  This  particular  case  was  precisely  like  all  the  other  cases. 
The  unfortunate  devil,  like  all  poets  whose  work  can  last,  had  a  personality, 
a  style,  a  craftsmanship  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  the 
very  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  he  claims  his  poetic  rank  were  considered 
as  affectations.  Every  new  and  personal  style  is  by  nine  critics  out  of  ten 
called  affected,  until  a  term  of  years  has  passed,  when  it  compels  recognition 
and  is  thenceforward  used  as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  new-comers.  It  is 

*  The  Cottefled.  Works  of  Francis  Thompson.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  Poetry ;  Vol.  III.  Prose.  Burns  & 
Gates.  6s.  net  each. 
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no  good  complaining  of  the  thing.  There  is  no  cure  for  original  blindness. 
Poetic  genius  will  always  have  to  force  itself  on  the  world  ;  and  even  if 
critics  (like  the  critics  of  painting)  grow  frightened  by  past  experiences  and 
dread  an  immortality  like  that  of  Gifford  and  Jeffrey,  they  will  still  select 
for  praise  meretricious  and  hollow  things  that  are  really  affefted  and  when 
they  come  across  the  real  thing  say  to  themselves,  "  Why,  damn  it  all,  we  can 
at  least  be  certain  that  this  stuff  isn't  great." 

But  there  was  less  to  get  accustomed  to  in  Thompson  than  in  most.  His 
"  views  "  were  as  old  as  the  hills,  or  at  any  rate  as  Christianity  ;  and  there 
was  nothing  very  unusual  about  his  matter  or  his  "  message."  The  critic 
could  not  feel,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  that  here  was  a  man 
telling  him  to  go  and  put  his  head  in  a  cloud  ;  nor  did  Thompson,  as  Brown- 
ing did,  irritate  him  by  making  references  that  he  could  not  understand 
or  give  him  brain-fag  with  plots  he  could  not  follow.  It  is  untrue  that 
Thompson  was  merely  Crashaw  redivivus ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  seven- 
teenth century  would  rarely  have  found  his  subjects  or  his  sentiments 
unfamiliar.  Thompson  did  not  attempt  to  explore  new  continents  of  nature 
or  of  the  mind.  Any  man  who  knew  his  Crashaw,  his  Vaughan,  and  his 
Herbert  could  come  to  Thompson's  "  mental  atmosphere  "  as  to  an  accus- 
tomed place.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  many  people  thought  that  every- 
thing good  in  him  had  been  borrowed  from  the  seventeenth  century  ;  that 
hr  was  a  mere  imitator,  whose  sole  private  contribution  to  his  work  was  a 
most  pernicious  habit  of  using  long  and  often  incomprehensible  words  of 
Latin  origin.  He  did  use  such  words ;  he  did  use  archaic  words ;  he  did  heap 
his  pages  with  images  as  no  modern  poet  has  done  ;  and  he  did  frequently 
use  verse-forms  that  have  not  been  much  in  fashion  for  two  hundred  years. 
He  owed  an  immense  debt  to  the  older  religious  writers ;  but  he  had  native 
powers  which  would  have  made  him  a  poet  had  he  never  read  a  line  of 
them.  He  borrowed  from  no  one,  nor  could  he  have  borrowed,  his  power  of 
projecting  the  colour  of  his  mind  upon  the  material  world,  his  astonishing 
capacity  (as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  "  Her  Portrait ")  for  exact:  analysis 
of  intangible  things,  his  fertile  grasp  of  analogies,  his  great  though  not 
faultless  feeling  for  the  majesty  and  the  music  of  words  alone  and  in  com- 
bination, and  his  genius  for  the  rhythm  that  is  more  than  the  garment  of 
poetry — 

Who«c  ipcech  Troth  knows  not  from  her  thought, 
Nor  Lore  her  body  from  her  <oul. 
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It  is  impossible  in  this  space  to  examine  Thompson's  qualities,  or  to  do 
more  than  celebrate  with  a  brief  and  formal  utterance  the  issue  of  Mr 
Meynell's  beautiful  memorial  volumes.  But,  since  so  much  has  been  made  of 
the  comparison,  it  may  not  be  pointless  to  quote  from  the  Metaphysicals 
and  from  Thompson  a  few  passages  as  nearly  parallel  as  they  can  be  found. 
The  first  thing  that  must  strike  any  one  who  reads  them  together  is  that 
passages  of  outstanding  splendour  are  far  fewer  in  the  older  poets  than  in 
Thompson.  He  has  nothing  more  magnificent  than  that  great  address  of 
Crashaw's  to  St.  Teresa  beginning — 

O  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires — 

but  he  is  at  his  best  far  oftener  than  Crashaw  and  his  fellows.  The  next  thing 
that  strikes  one  is  that,  when  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  specific  poems,  the 
resemblances  of  detail  between  Thompson  and  his  predecessors  tend  to 
disappear  and  the  differences — differences  made  by  a  new  personality  and 
by  the  passage  of  two  hundred  years — tend  to  become  accentuated.  Take, 
for  instance,  Thompson's  "  A  Fallen  Yew."  Superficially  it  looks  archaic. 
The  stanza  has  a  seventeenth-century  appearance  ;  there  is  an  archaic  look 
about  such  phrases  as — 

For  this  firm  yew  did  from  the  vassal  leas 
And  rain  and  air,  its  tributaries, 
Its  revenues  increase, 

And  levy  impost  on  the  golden  sun. 
But  here  is  Vaughan  on  "  The  Timber  "  : 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once  !  and  many  springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head  ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  bowers. 
***** 

But  thou  beneath  the  sad  and  heavy  line 

Of  death  dost  waste,  all  senseless,  cold,  and  dark  ; 

Where  not  so  much  as  dreams  of  light  may  shine, 
Nor  any  thought  of  greenness,  leaf  or  bark. 

And  here  Thompson  on  "  A  Fallen  Yew ."  : 

It  seemed  corrival  of  the  world's  great  prime 
Made  to  un-edge  the  scythe  of  Time, 
And  last  with  stateliest  rhyme. 

***** 
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Stirred  by  its  fall — poor  destined  bark  of  DU  ! 
Along  my  soul  a  bruit  there  is 
Of  echoing  images, 

Reverberations  of  mortality ; 

Spelt  backward  from  its  death,  to  me 
Its  life  reads  saddenedly. 

Its  breast  was  hollowed  as  the  tooth  of  eld  ; 
And  boys,  there  creeping  unbeheld, 
A  laughing  moment  dwelled. 

Yet  they,  within  its  very  heart  so  crept, 
Reached  not  the  heart  that  courage  kept, 
With  winds  and  years  beswept. 

And  in  its  boughs  did  close  and  kindly  nest 
The  birds,  as  they  within  its  breast, 
By  all  its  leaves  caressed. 

But  bird  nor  child  might  touch  by  any  art 
Each  other's  or  the  tree's  hid  heart, 
A  whole  God's  breadth  apart ; 

The  breadth  of  God,  the  breadth  of  death  and  life  !  ... 
Take  again  Crashaw  "  In  Cicatrices  Domini  Jesu  "  : 

Come,  brave  soldiers,  come  and  see 
Mighty  Love's  artillery. 
This  was  the  conquering  dart,  and  lo, 
There  shines  his  quiver,  there  his  bow. 
These  the  passive  weapons  are 
That  made  great  Love  a  man  of  war. 
The  quiver  that  he  bore  did  bide 
So  near,  it  prov'd  his  very  side.  .  .  . 

And  take  "  The  Veteran  of  Heaven,"  by  Thompson  : 

O  Captain  of  the  wan,  whence  won  Ye  so  great  scars  ? 

In  what  fight  did  Ye  smite,  and  what  manner  was  the  foe  ' 
Was  it  on  a  day  of  rout  they  compassed  Thee  about, 

Or  gat  Ye  these  adorning!  when  Ye  wrought  their  overthrow  ? 

Twas  on  a  day  of  rout  they  girded  Me  about, 
They  wounded  all  My  brow,  and  they  smote  Me  through  the  side ; 

My  hand  held  no  sword  when  I  met  their  armecl  horde, 
And  the  conqueror  fell  down,  and  the  Conquered  bruised  his  pride. 

In  the  end,  in  faft,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  foundations 
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of  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  resurrect  that  has  been  levelled  against 
Thompson  are  (a)  that  he  had  a  large,  unfashionable  vocabulary,  (b)  that  he 
adhered  to  an  unfashionable  religion,  (c)  that  the  religion  and  a  portion  of 
the  vocabulary  were  properties  also  found  attached  to  certain  of  the  older 
writers. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  this  journal  to  give  quotations  from  Thomp- 
son's finest  and  best-known  poems.  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven,  "  "  Her  Por- 
trait," "  Sister  Songs,"  "  The  Poppy,"  the"  Ode  to  the  Setting  Sun,"  and 
"  The  Dead  Cardinal  "  are  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  read  the  old 
volumes.  Of  the  many  new  poems  printed  in  this  ition  none  exhibited 
Thompson's  powers  in  a  new  light,  but  some  are  very  beautiful.  "  To 
Daisies "  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  shorter  poems  previously  published. 
It  begins  : 

Ah,  drops  of  gold  in  whitening  flame 

Burning,  we  know  your  lovely  name — 

Daisies,  that  little  children  pull ! 

Like  all  weak  things,  over  the  strong 

Ye  do  not  know  your  power  for  wrong, 

And  much  abuse  your  feebleness. 

Weak  maids,  with  flutter  of  a  dress, 

Increase  most  heavy  tyrannies  ; 

And  vengeance  unto  heaven  cries 

For  multiplied  injustice  of  dove-eyes. 

Daisies,  that  little  children  pull, 

As  ye  are  weak,  be  merciful ! 

O  hide  your  eyes  !  they  are  to  me 

Beautiful  insupportably. 

Or  be  but  conscious  ye  are  fair, 

And  I  your  loveliness  could  bear ; 

But,  being  fair  so  without  art, 

Ye  vex  the  silted  memories  of  my  heart ! 

The  "Carmen  Genesis,"  again,  in  the  roar  of  its  marching  music,  the  sublime 
audacity  of  its  images,  and  the  loftiness  of  its  thought  is  Thompson  at  his 
greatest.  Characteristically,  after  the  splendid  song  of  the  making  of  heaven 
and  earth,  he  ends  on  the  personal  note,  face  to  face  with  his  Maker  : 

God  !  if  not  yet  the  royal  siege 
Of  Thee,  my  terrible  sweet  Liege, 

Hath  shook  my  soul  to  fall ; 
If  'gainst  Thy  great  investment  still 
Some  broken  bands  of  rebel  Will 

Do  man  the  desperate  wall ; 
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Yet,  yet,  Thy  graciousness  !  I  tread, 

All  quick,  through  tribes  of  moving  dead — 

Whose  life's  a  sepulchre 
Sealed  with  the  dull  stone  of  a  heart 
No  angel  can  roll  round.  I  start, 

Thy  secrets  lie  so  bare  ! 

With  beautiful  importunacy 

All  things  plead  "  We  are  fair  !  "  To  me 

Thy  world's  a  morning  haunt, 
A  bride  whose  zone  no  man  hath  slipt 
But  I,  with  baptism  still  bedrift 

Of  the  prime  water's  font. 

Here  we  have  the  essential  Thompson,  the  man  at  war  with  himself.  This 
self-consciousness  before  God  is  evident  all  through  his  work.  An  ascetic  for 
the  sake  of  his  art,  he  allowed  himself  the  one  excess  of  the  worship  of 
beauty,  and  even  as  he  made  his  most  exquisite  and  recondite  images  his  inner 
voice  asked  whether — 

Eren  the  linked  fantasies,  in  whose  blotsoming  twist 
I  swung  the  earth  a  trinket  at  my  wrist — 

were  not  snares  and  delusions. 

Can  it  be  his  alone, 

To  find,  when  all  is  known, 

That  what 
He  solely  sought 

I*  lost,  and  thereto  lost 
All  that  its  seeking  cost  ? 

That  he 
Must  finally, 

Through  sacrificial  tears, 
And  anchoretic  yean, 

Tryst 
With  the  sensualist  .' 

So  ask  ;  and  if  they  tell 
The  secret  terrible, 

Good  friend, 
I  pray  thee  send 

Some  high  gold  embassage 
To  teach  my  unripe  age. 

Tell! 
Lest  my  feet  walk  hell. 
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There  may  be  found  in  Francis  Thompson  an  immense  range  of  musical 
expression  and  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  image.  The  most  superficial 
reader  must  get  pleasure  from  such  phrases  as — 

As  the  labouring  moon,  which  nothing  does  but  shine, 
Moves  all  the  labouring  surges  of  the  world  ; 

and  such  stanzas  as — 

The  breaths  of  kissing  night  and  day 

Were  mingled  in  the  eastern  Heaven  : 
Throbbing  with  unheard  melody 
Shook  Lyra  all  its  star-chord  seven  : 
When  dusk  shrunk  cold,  and  light  trod  shy, 

And  dawn's  grey  eyes  were  troubled  grey  ; 
And  souls  went  palely  up  the  sky, 
And  mine  to  Lucide. 

But  no  one  who  merely  regards  him  as  a  storehouse  of  cunning  artifice  and 
rare  metaphorical  gems  can  grasp  the  real  primary  important  thing  about 
Thompson :  and  this  is  that,  like  all  great  poets,  he  was  a  man  first  and  a 
poet  afterwards.  No  dilettante  ever  collected  so  many  rarities  as  he,  but 
he  was  nothing  of  the  dilettante.  No  linguistic  decorator  ever  equalled  him 
in  the  strangeness  and  multitude  of  his  images ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
poem  of  Thompson's  where  these  things  are  the  main  reason  of  the  work's 
existence.  They  are  always  subordinate  and  subsequent  to  a  solid  central 
core  of  profoundly  felt  emotion  and  hard  thought.  Had  Thompson  given 
the  world  less  it  might  have  admired  him  more  ;  had  he  taken  fewer  pains  to 
invest  his  work  with  a  rich  and  complex  beauty  his  sincerity,  his  spiritual 
force,  and  the  illumination  of  the  mind  he  directed  over  the  whole  visible 
and  invisible  universe  would  have  been  more  easily  seen.  Fortunately,  he  is 
at  last  attaining  his  due  position.  We  can  be  certain  that,  for  what  im- 
mortality on  the  tongues  of  mortal  men  is  worth,  he  is  secure  of  it ;  and  that, 
as  long  as  our  language  is  read  his  voice — not  a  voice  so  mighty  as  that  of 
some  English  poets,  but  a  voice  very  individual  in  its  articulation  and  very 
searching  in  its  musical  blend  of  melancholy  and  joy — will  be  as  familiar 
to  many  people  as  the  voice  of  a  living  man. 

J.  C.  SQUIRE 
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THE  YELLOW  PATCH 

I 

I  HIS  Chronicle  is  being  written  (or  at  any  rate  begun)  on  the  top  of  a 
hill — on  one  of  those  skulls  of  scalped  rock,  abrupt  faces  of  stone,  that 
start  up  in  the  north  to  look  south,  over  England,  over  the  dinted,  tinted, 
patterned  spread  of  turf  and  town  ; — and  though  it  was  only  accident  that 
brought  me  here,  yet  (like  all  accidentals,  really,  if  one  had  only  luck  and 
sense  to  live  sincerely)  the  place  has  an  absolute  aptness — for  it  is  up  to 
juit  such  a  peak  that  these  Chronicles,  regularly,  ought  to  swing  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader, — giving  him  a  glimpse  of  the  kingdoms  of  poetry  in  a 
few  moments  of  time  :  the  gleaming  fields,  the  fresh  allotments,  the  little 
hurrying,  eager  figures ;  the  swathe  of  colour  twisting  and  biting  into  the 
moorland  beyond ;  the  threads  of  traffic  that  suck  its  brightness  to  the 
cities.  And  they  ought  to  seek  to  do  this  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  giving 
him  the  hang  of  the  whole  thing,  of  showing  him  how  the  fields  fit  and 
interlock  ;  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  brisk  diversities 
and  making  him  realise  the  poets  as  a  lot  of  independent,  mortal  units. 
He  ought  to  see  them  as  specific  specks,  as  mere  hard-working  humans  ; 
we  want  immensely  to  flatten  out  Parnassus.  For  Poetry  has  been  looked 
up  to  far  too  long  ;  it  is  time  the  reader  looked  down  on  it  :  nothing  is 
doing  its  dignity  more  damage  than  the  palsying  superstition  that  it  is 
something  excessively  sublime.  The  reader  picks  out  his  prose-men,  he  is 
familiar  with  philosophers  ;  but  the  moment  he  mentions  verse  he  remem- 
bers the  proprieties  :  up  go  his  eyes  and  down  droops  his  voice ;  and,  from 
what  is  no  doubt  just  a  nice,  natural  desire  to  do  nothing  offensive  to 
refinement,  he  invariably  speaks  of  the  specially  simple,  jolly,  frank,  and 
friendly  souls  who  make  it  as  though  they  were  a  race  of  wilted  priests. 
Whereas,  in  reality,  of  course,  they  are,  of  all  writers,  exactly  the  men 
whom  it  is  most  needful  to  see  as  human  beings  :  for,  of  all  forms  of  writ- 
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ing,  theirs  is  the  most  personal, intimate,  instinftive — poetry  being,  after  all, 
simply  essence  of  utterance — speech  with  the  artifice  left  out.  Doubly 
wrong,  therefore,  this  mock-reverence ;  bad  for  readers  and  writers, 
breeding  an  unfamiliarity  which  is  the  worst  sort  of  contempt  ;  and  one 
of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA'S  first  tasks  ought  to  be  its  destruction.  It  must 
preach  a  gay  impiety — insist  that  songs  are  meant  for  singing — declare  that 
the  only  certain  sacrilege  is  awe.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  soundest  ways  of 
doing  that  would  be  to  show  the  men  among  their  books,  make  these  tri- 
monthly  birds'-eye-views  of  verse  so  many  scenes  of  human  effort,  with 
living  figures,  very  mortal,  very  practical  and  muddy,  engrossed  in  the 
grubby,  glorious  work  of  growing  flowers. 

And  this  Quarter,  as  it  happens,  if  but  the  right  Chronicler  were  here, 
such  an  effort  might  be  made  with  special  justness — for  right  in  the  fore- 
ground, flashing  superbly,  easily  the  top-note  of  the  scene,  gleams  a  patch 
that  not  only  plucks  the  reader's  sight  instantly,  and  is  not  only  specially 
quick  with  human  drama,  but  that  is  also  an  absolutely  unequalled  demon- 
stration of  the  impertinence  of  piety,  of  the  irreverence  of  awe,  of  the 
treachery  of  treating  Poetry  too  devoutly.  The  Daffodil  Fields  (as  this 
golden  plot  is  called)  would  in  any  case  indeed  have  first  attention  :  for  it 
has  been  the  success  of  the  season — crowds  flock  towards  it  still — workers 
from  every  corner  of  the  colony  are  still  studying  it :  not  only  is  it  more 
popular  than  even  the  new  Kipling,  it  is  also  far  fuller  of  technical  omens 
than  Auguries.  Everywhere  else,  as  it  happens,  the  main  work  done  has 
been  autumnal  :  collected  poems  from  A.  E.,  collected  poems  from  Mr 
Kipling,  collected  poems  from  Mr  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  a  late  last  sheaf, 
very  delicate — autumn,  alas,  indeed — from  the  once  so  fertile  field  of 
Mr  Symons  :  a  general  gleaning  instead  of  a  breaking  of  new  ground  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  tidiness,  these  confirmations  and  composures,  this 
sudden  gush  of  April  sings  out  well.  But  apart  from  this  mere  accident, 
it  has  its  high  importance.  It  does  light  up  the  whole  landscape  rather 
oddly.  For  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  intensely  typical  of  our  time,  a  man  who 
stands,  to  his  own  hurt,  precisely  at  the  point  where  two  traditions — one 
ascending,  one  alighting — cross  their  strains ;  and  to  assay  this  patch  of 
gold  is  to  discover  a  formula  as  medicinal  as  any  mountain-view — and  one 
that  explains,  above  everything,  why  it  is  that  you  always  write  ugliness 
when  you  spell  Beauty  with  a  capital  B. 
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II 

And  first,  as  to  its  sub-soil.  For  not  only  do  the  leaves  of  a  man's  early 
books  make  a  kind  of  mould  from  which  the  later  ones  spring  ;  but  they 
often  tell  us  the  instinctive  bent  of  his  mind — their  very  imitativeness 
betrays  his  native  ideals.  Now  Masefield's  books  form  four  strata.  The  top 
layer  is  the  series  of  long  narrative  poems  of  which  The  Daffodil  Eields  is  the 
last.  Below  these  is  the  stretch  of  prose  novels  and  plays,  from  Nan  to 
The  Street  of  To-day.  Below  these  again  is  a  rich  deposit  of  uncollecled 
criticism,  of  miscellaneous  prose  work,and  of  two  volumes  (A  Mainsail  Haul 
and  A  Tarpaulin  Muster),  which  use  prose  more  deliberately,  with  a  self- 
conscious  art — volumes  whose  contents  really  were,  literally,  "  essays."  And 
lastly  there  is  the  little  lode  of  early  verse. 

This  early  verse  is  very  fascinating.  Exhumed  now,  a  trifle  tarnished,  it 
is  like  a  cache  of  buried  treasure  :  the  two  little  volumes  are  caskets  full  of 
trinkets  made  of  trinkets,  a  little  hoard  of  coins  and  gems,  doubloons  and 
precious  stones,  gathered  on  clandestine  raids  and  then  cunningly  re-set. 

Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus, 

Dipping  through  the  Tropics  by  the  palm-green  shore*, 

With  a  cargo  of  diamonds, 

Emeralds,  amethysts, 

Topazes,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidores. 

Clandestine — because,  buried  with  them,  is  a  solemn  declaration  that  the 
purpose  of  the  store  was  purely  altruistic, — an  italicised,  insistent  "  Con- 
iccration." 

Not  »f  the  princes  and  prelate!  with  periwigged  charioteers 
Riding  triumphantly  laurelled  to  lap  the  fat  of  the  years, — 
Rather  the  scorned — the  rejefled — the  men  hemmed  in  with  the  spears.  .  .  . 

The  sailor,  the  stoker  of  steamers,  the  man  with  the  clout, 
The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  putting  a  tune  to  the  shout, 
The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  tired  look-tut. 

Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my  tales  be  told. 

Imt*  .    !•* 

Such  a  reckless  admission  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  Mr  Kipling  might 
seem  to  argue  sincerity,  yet  it  becomes  pretty  plain,  as  you  turn  the  verses 
over,  that  it  was  the  vividness  of  the  violence  that  really  attracted  him, 
that  he  stuck  to  his  bo'suns  and  buccaneers  simply  out  of  love  of  their  loot : 
that  it  was  out  of  the  topazes  and  emeralds  and  gold  moidores  that  his 
songs  were  really  fashioned.  A  craving  for  bright  things,  small  things 
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— things  vivid,  tense  and  shapely — for  single  stars,  single  notes,  gems, 
colours  like  enamels,  pictures  like  the  little  pictures  in  missals,  and  flowers 
like  those  that  burn  on  embroideries — that  is  plainly  the  human  motive 
here.  The  best  of  these  verses  are  those  that  chime  gaily,  jewelled  in 
every  action,  merely  pretending  to  commemorate  rude  deeds.  The  worst 
are  those  written  from  a  solemn  sense  of  serving  beauty.  Remembering  his 
sacred  office,  remembering  this  is  poetry,  he  seems  to  gulp  back  the  lilt, 
heave  the  Celtic  sigh,  thin  the  measure  out  with  dummy  notes  : 

The  tick  of  the  blood  is  settling  slow,  my  heart  will  soon  be  still, 
And  ripe  and  ready  am  I  for  rest  in  the  grave  atop  of  the  hill ; 
So  gather  me  up  and  lay  me  down,  for  ready  and  ripe  am  I 
For  the  weary  vigil  with  sightless  eyes  that  may  not  see  the  sky. 

It  is  pure  superstition,  of  course  :  the  tick  isn't  "  settling  slow,"  at  all— 
— it  can  distinctly  be  heard  beneath  the  arbitrary  drone,  a  second  metre 
incompletely  overlaid.  It  betrays  the  truth  to  us  now — that  Masefield  was 
no  more  ready  and  ripe  than  a  skylark  about  to  ascend,  that  the  real  tune 
in  his  head  was  rum-tiddle-tum,  and  that  he  padded  it  out  with  an  extra 
turn  out  of  decorum. 

So  that  already  it  would  have  been  possible  to  deduce  that  we  had 
here  a  man  with  (a)  a  keen  belief  in  life's  kindling  picturesqueness,  (b)  a 
firm  resolve  to  render  it  worthily,  (c)  an  imaginative  love  for  compactness 
and  vividness,  for  exact,  ringing,  minute  images  and  sounds,  and  (d)  a 
special  power  of  dwelling  on  memories  and  ideas  until  he  compressed 
them  into  small  bright  cusps  and  crystals,  and  of  then  setting  these  pellets 
rhythmically  circling  in  a  little  silvery  setting  of  sound.  But  who  (<?)  was 
sometimes  prevented,  by  veneration  for  his  medium,  from  giving  full 
expression  to  his  eagerness  by  heating  up  and  hammering  down  with  all  his 
power. 

Ill 

And  such  a  man  would  naturally  abandon  verse  for  prose.  His  instincts 
would  dumbly  urge  it — for  this  reverence  balked  them.  And  his  theory 
of  an  elevating  vulgarity  would  provide  a  prompt  excuse — for  prose,  with 
its  familiarities  and  universal  right  of  entry,  can  offer  many  advantages 
to  an  artist  bent  on  being  Whitmanly.  Theoretically,  therefore,  A  Mainsail 
Haul  (the  first  prose-book — a  series  of  sketches  in  sailor  slang,  a  sort  of 
simpler  "  Sailors  Three  ")  may  be  said  to  represent  an  upright  attempt  to 
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fulfil  the  terms  of  that  "  Consecration  "  contract  more  completely.  But 
practically  it  turned  out  very  different.  Instinfts  are  not  so  easily  battened 
down.  Nature  will  have  her  way.  And  this  attempt  to  pay  honour  to  the 
slang  of  the  sea  was  unconsciously  but  a  covert  way  of  catching  a  new 
literary  device,  of  bringing  a  new  beauty  into  prose  music,  and  of  providing 
Maseficld's  mind  with  a  mode  of  utterance,  absolutely  new,  perfectly  fitted 
to  his  intensely  personal  vision.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
involuntary  self-discovery  in  recent  letters.  It  is  even  more  impressive  than 
Synge's  "  call "  to  Aran.  Watch  it  working  in  these  two  examples  : 

Now  dote  by  where  he  stood  there  was  a  tort  of  a  great  store,  kept  by  a  Johnny  Dago.  And  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  of  the  things  they  had  in  it,  I  would  need  nine  tongues  and  an  oiled  hinge  to 
each  of  them.  But  Billy  walked  into  this  store,  into  the  space  inside,  into  like  the  'tween  decb,  for 
to  have  a  look  about  him  before  buying.  And  there  were  great  bunches  of  bananas  a-ripening 
against  the  wall.  And  sack*  of  dried  raisins,  and  bags  of  dried  figs,  and  melon-seeds,  and  pome- 
granate* enough  to  sink  you.  Then  there  were  cotton  bales,  and  calico,  and  silk  of  Persia.  And 
rum  in  puncheons,  and  bottled  ale.  And  all  manner  of  sweets,  and  a  power  of  a  lot  of  chemicals. 

Then  there  were  lamp*  and  candles,  and  knives  and  nutmeg-graters.  Bowls  there  were,  painted 
with  twisty-twirls.  And  flutes  from  the  tombs,  and  whistles  that  looked  like  flower-pots.  Also 
fiddles  and  beautiful  melodeons.  There  were  cages  full  of  parrots,  both  green  and  grey ;  and 
white  cockatoo*  on  perches  a-nodding  their  red  crest* ;  and  Java  love-birds  a-bUling,  and 
parakeets  a-*creaming,  and  little  kitten*  for  the  ships  with  the  rats.  And  last  of  all  there  was  a 
little  monkey,  chained  to  a  sack  of  jib-hanks,  who  sat  upon  his  tail  a-grinning. 

That  is  from  "  A  Sailor's  Yarn."  Its  object  will  be  evident.  It  would  do 
for  the  special  speech  of  real  sailors,  with  its  repetitions,  coils,  and  verbal 
hitches,  its  zest  in  circumstantial  recollection,  what  Synge  had  been  doing 
for  the  speech  of  the  Aran  islanders.  What  it  was  actually  on  the  track  of 
was  a  new  prose  rhythm,  an  absolutely  new  prose  trick — the  very  technique 
the  artist  needed  for  himself  : 

He  helped  her  up  the  mount  to  the  top.  She  itayed  there,  holding  to  a  tree,  facing  to  the  sun 
with  ihnt  eye*.  The  sun  was  dipping  now.  His  red  disc  was  cut  across  by  thread*  of  intense  gold 
cloud.  The  we*t  wa*  orange.  Under  the  west,  the  landscape's  watery  grey  was  luminous.  The 
bills  on  the  horizon  were  dim  butterfly  blue.  The  three  pines  on  Ponton  Wood  bronzed  and 
sombred.  They  were  captains  there,  Roman  captains,  bloody  from  the  conquest.  A  few  faint 
cloud*  rote  above  the  colour  of  the  lowest  heaven.  Water  in  the  valley  gleamed  steel.  Smoke  rose 
•bore  the  Tillage.  Woods  were  dim.  The  world  was  unreal  with  haze.  Only  iftthks  high  place  the 
glow  unconquered.  It  flushed  the  tree*  still.  They  reddened  under  it.  Ponton  was  an  ember 
glowing. 

When  April  was  at  her  loveliest  there  came  a  day  of  rain.  The  rain  filled  the  little  spring  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  quarry.  The  spring  bubbled  up,  stirring  the  sand-grains  with  its  tremble*. 
It  rilled  past  the  rush-clump,  past  the  ooze  where  the  marigolds  sucked.  With  a  cluck  and  colour 
it  slid  aero**  a  quartz,  loitered  in  bubbles  below,  bobbed  round,  curtsied  and  continued.  It  rippled 
away,  cleaving  through  the  grasses,  in  all  the  perpetual  miracle  of  an  April  brook.  A  bramble  had 
fallen  aero**  h.  It  sent  it  ducking  up  and  down,  bright  with  wet.  It  drove  sodden  leave*,  and  a 
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twig  with  a  lime  crust  on  it,  against  the  bramble.  A  pool  spread,  curdling  with  scum,  yeasty  near 
the  bramble,  like  working  ale.  Then  on.  Then  on.  Over  a  run  of  pebbles  it  glugged  and  tinkled. 
The  leap  and  collapse  of  the  run  of  the  water  on  the  stone  is  a  continual  miracle.  The  change  and 
interchange,  the  sudden  smooth  of  the  glide,  cold,  brown,  glassy,  bursting  into  bubbles,  twinkling 
into  dapples,  gold  suddenly,  instantly  blue  or  brown,  a  jobble,  a  plowter,  a  collapse,  always  a 
rush,  a  hurry,  always  deliberate,  pausing,  circling,  making  up  its  mind,  headlong  at  last,  anon 
quiet,  menacing  even,  secret. 

Those  are  from  The  Street  of  To-day.  The  reader  will  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. It  is  the  same  tune,  the  same  tempo  ;  and  the  same  sailor's  mode  of 
cataloguing,  item  by  item,  made  to  serve  the  writer's  own  brain.  It  is  a 
kind  of  passionate  reporting,  a  logic  of  vision.  It  works  minutely,  with  tiny 
details ;  then  makes  them  magnificent  by  rhythm.  The  reader's  mind  pro- 
gresses strictly,  every  step  a  statement,  and  yet  it  is  roused  and  uplifted 
as  by  rhetoric.  The  periods  rattle  like  drum-taps.  The  small  bright  pictures 
flash  intensely.  There  is  something  hypnotic  in  the  recurrent  tick  and  flash. 
A  kind  of  trance  exalts  the  onlooker,  he  tastes  the  cleansing  power  of  vision, 
he  is  granted  the  happiness  of  illusion  perfectly  fulfilled. 

And  this  percussive,  pointillist,  exact  and  stabbing  way  of  writing  is  so 
extraodinarily  successful,  simply  because  it  excites,  summons,  and  employs 
at  their  keenest  pitch  all  Masefield's  powers  of  apprehension.  The  beat  of 
this  music  is  the  very  step  of  his  mind.  It  is  the  exact  oral  equivalent  of 
that  optical  greed  for  a  bead-like  lucidity  and  brightness  which  filled 
his  early  books  with  doubloons,  gems,  moidores.  It  is  Masefield's  way  of 
realising  the  world,  of  expressing  it  to  himself.  He  has  to  clutch  and  grip  it 
to  make  sure  of  it  ;  he  has  to  resolve  life  into  little  pellets  and  reduce  ideas 
to  tense  images.  The  sense  of  safety  these  things  yield  him  is  the  secret  of  the 
fascination  which  all  small  pellucid  things  have  had  for  his  art  :  bubbles, 
eddies,  notes  of  music,  script,  maps,  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  mouse-scamper- 
ings.  It  is  this  that  dots  so  many  of  his  pages  with  a  kind  of  dogma.  "Vitality 
isshown  by  capacity  for  thought."  "  Science  is  the  art  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." "  Any  resolute  endurance  of  life  is  comforting  to  the  perplexed." 
They  are  to  be  thought  of  more  as  diagrams  than  epigrams.  It  is  his  love  of 
particularity  that  makes  him  generalise.  It  is  the  something  neatly  gnomish 
in  the  result  that  makes  him  gnomic.  Sentences  like  these  are  probably 
due  to  a  desperate  clutch,  a  kind  of  nervousness,  far  more  than  any  desire 
to  be  oracular. 

For  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  this  queer  keenness  of  apprehension  is 
due  to  a  kind  of  apprehensiveness.  That  sailor's  doting  love  of  solid  detail, 
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from  which  this  method  was  derived,  is  itself  a  symptom  of  a  state  of 
dispossession,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  sentences  owe  their  determined 
definition  to  a  pressure  made  convulsive  by  uncertainty.  But,  with  the 
awful  inhumanity  of  reading,  we  do  not  let  that  depress  us.  For  if  this  is  the 
case,  then  fear  has  brought  us  something  that  courage  lacked  the  energy  to 
conquer.  These  short  sentences  may  be  written  gaspingly,  but  they  reach 
us  like  commands.  They  rap  out  authoritatively,  they  kindle,  reassure.  They 
are  sentences  in  the  court-room  sense  :  they  deliver  judgment  and  pass 
on  ;  and  the  quick  pulse  seems  the  panting  beat  of  splendid  swiftness. 

Our  man,  in  short,  had  invented,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  a  verbal  machine 
that  applied  all  his  energies  creatively — using  them  to  stamp  a  pattern  on 
knowledge,  to  give  reality  design,  and  to  mint  memories  into  talismans  that 
gave  the  rest  of  us  courage,  so  bright  and  clear  and  certain  was  their  form. 
But  it  still  remained  for  him  to  apply  it  to  the  brutal  boulder  of  the  world. 
It  had  worked  wonderfully  in  brief  essays,  in  the  romantic  studies  of  A 
Tarpaulin  Muster  ;  would  it  work  when  he  fed  into  it  the  unselefled  stuff 
of  modern  life  :  would  this  snapping  die-stamp  sort  of  technique  make  a 
novel  ? 

IV 

Captain  Margaret ;  Multitude  and  Solitude  ;  The  Street  of  To-day  :  these 
were  the  successive  results  of  this  larger  application.  Each  is  better  than  the 
last ;  and  though  even  the  third  has  its  weakness,  it  is  reassuring  to  realise 
its  nature.  For  the  special  weakness  of  the  first  is  half-eradicated  in  the 
second ;  and  in  the  third  it  is  its  cure  that  makes  the  new  one.  Captain  Mar- 
garet failed  badly  when  it  touched  on  certain  themes.  Whenever  it  dealt 
with  aftion,  with  vigour,  enterprise,  eagerness,  this  panting  prose  method 
was  superb.  But  when  it  touched  anything  "  poetic  " — women,  roses, 
love,  ideals — then  the  old  tradition  of  the  Celtic  sigh,  the  hushed  accent 
and  the  dreamy  voice,  touched  the  writer  and  persuaded  him  to  write  in 
gloves.  He  parted  with  his  special  powers.  He  became.  aUeamy  and  the 
colour  faded  from  his  work.  For  a  man  must  be  wide-awake  to  see  visions. 

This,  then,  was  his  danger — the  self-consciously  poetic ;  old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things  played  the  deuce  with  him  ;  and  so  when  news  came  that  he 
was  at  work  on  a  novel  of  modern  life,  that  Multitude  and  Solitude  was  to 
be  about  twentieth-century  science,  those  of  us  who  had  watched  him 
eagerly  chuckled,  sure  the  trick  was  done.  Multitude — it  was  the  very  thing ; 
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in  The  Street  of  To-day,  with  its  surge  of  swift  detail,  its  myriad  faces  and 
reverberant  beat,  his  curious  genius,  with  its  eagerness,  its  glorious  power  of 
making  circumstantial  statements  simply  sing,  would  get  its  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. And  what  happened  ?  Something  which  we  might  indeed  have 
foreseen,  so  often  has  it  fretted  modern  art.  The  mere  murk  and  bitterness, 
rancour  and  filth,  which  have  always  formed  a  superficial  wrapper  round 
reality,  a  film  which  the  poet  has  to  pierce,  clogged  up  the  bright  ma- 
chinery, embittered  the  machinist,  and  sent  him,  by  revulsion,  off  again 
in  the  vague.  There  are  noble  chapters  in  both  these  books ;  three-fourths 
of  each  is  superb  ;  but  it  was,  and  it  always  will  be,  technically  impossible 
for  Masefield  to  write  a  masterpiece  round  a  hero  who  sees  modern  life 
as  a  gigantic  misery,  London  as  a  cancer,  its  crowds  a  suppurating 
rabble.  A  Shaw,  with  his  love  of  a  fight,  with  his  verbal  sentences  specially 
forged 'to  thrust  like  spears,  could  use  such  a  hero  quite  happily — could 
use,  indeed,  no  other  kind,  for  his  creative  energy  is  only  kindled  by  de- 
struction, he  can  only  fiddle  when  Rome  burns.  But  Masefield's  gift  is  of 
the  rarer,  fresher,  finer  sort,  that  can  only  create  among  felicities.  It  has 
to  work  in  detail ;  and  therefore  it  must  always  work  constructively, 
for  destruction  deals  with  masses,  movements ;  insults  are  of  all  things 
the  least  pointed.  And  so,  when  Roger  Naldrett  set  to  work  to  preach  and 
propagate  a  hatred  of  "  the  weariness  and  filth  of  cities,"  he  was  really 
mutinying  against  his  maker.  He  is  cutting  down  his  masts.  For  Mase- 
field's methods,  if  they  are  going  to  fight  to  win,  must  always  sail  beneath 
a  jolly  Roger. 


And  now  the  reader  sees  the  human  significance  of  The  Daffodil  Fields — 
begins  to  realise  that  there  are  battle-fields  below  them.  The  Street  of 
To-day  was  spoiled  by  bitterness  ;  but  it  was  a  bitterness  due  to  lack  of 
sympathy  ;  the  cure  for  that  lack  of  sympathy  was  simply  increased  human 
knowledge — the  kind  of  experience  that  a  novelist  needs,  and  wants  and 
welcomes.  Another  long  modern  "novel  might  have  brought  Masefield  into 
port.  But  no  new  long  novel  came.  Instead — The  Everlasting  Mercy. 
Our  man  had  fallen  back  into  the  dangerous  precincts  of  Poetry  ;  he  was 
writing  a  long  tale  in  verse. 

And  at  first  it  did  seem  as  though  he  must  have  found  some  protective 
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spell — 'The  Everlasting  Mercy  was  never  awestruck  for  one  second.  The 
freshness  of  the  medium,  the  rap  of  the  rhymes,  the  idea  of  doing  some- 
thing rather  daring,  all  roused  that  healthy  element  of  impishness  which 
had  saved  him  once  or  twice  before  ;  and  up  and  down  the  ratlines  of  the 
metre  in  The  English  Review  his  wits  went  scampering  like  school-boys  in 
a  rigging. 

By  Dead  Man's  Thorn,  while  setting  wires, 

Who  should  come  up  but  Billy  Myers, 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  be 

As  black  a  sprig  of  hell  as  me, 

With  whom  I'd  planned,  to  save  encroachin', 

Which  field*  and  coverts  each  should  poach  in. 

Now  when  he  saw  me  set  my  snare — 

He  tells  me  "  Get  to  hell  from  there. 

This  field  is  mine,"  he  says,  "  by  right ; 

If  yon  poach  here,  there'll  be  a  fight. 

Out  now,"  he  says,  "  and  leave  your  wire — 

It's  mine." 

S.*.  "  It  ain't." 

B.M.  "  You  put." 

S.K.  "  You  liar." 

B.M.    "  Yon  clo«hy  put." 
S.K.      "  You  liar." 

B.M.    "  This  is  my  field." 
S.AT.      "  This  is  my  wire." 
BM.    "  I'm  ruler  here." 
S.K.      "  Yon  ain't." 
BM.     "lam." 
S.JT.      "  111  fight  yon  for  it." 
B.M.    "  Right,  by  damn." 

No  mock-piety  there ! — and  in  spite  of  the  moral  tag,  the  whole  pro- 
digious holocaust — firebells,  brickbats,  copper  nozzles,  Jimmy  Jaggard — is 
simply  unregenerate  harlequinade.  It  is  because  the  thing  is  a  harlequinade 
that  it  bubbles  melody  and  beauty  ;  it  sings  just  because  it  is  a  lark.  Sheer 
excitement,  as  always,  set  Masefield's  imagination  glowinp  :  an<^  the  celestial 
passages  granted  it  are  really,  technically,  the  direct  reward  for  Kane's 
career  of  horrid  crime. 

But  that  could  not  last.  A  sense  of  mischief,  of  reaction,  might  supply 
zest  for  one  such  effort — but  in  the  end  it  was  bound  to  die  down  ;  and 
the  moment  it  did  so  the  old  enemy  would  advance.  Poetry  would  punish 
him  ;  Poetry  would  beat  him  to  his  knees  ; — and  in  The  Daffodil  Fields  you 
sec  her  doing  it.  For  that  is  the  dire  truth  about  them  :  their  gold  is  that 
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of  the  Yellow  Book.  It  is  literary,  liturgical ;  it  is  strewn  with  vague  sym- 
bols ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  writing  with  reverential,  half-closed  eyes.  It 
has  been  condemned,  indeed,  as  prosaic.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  far  too 
"  poetical."  It  employs  "Death's  red  sickle  "  and  Michael's"  manly  grace  "  ; 
"  Time  crawls  "  in  it  and  "  rumours  run  "  ;  Mary  "  trembles  like  a  leaf," 
turns  "  cold  as  a  corpse,"  goes  "  sick  with  shame  "  and  "  white  to  the  lips." 
The  lines  are  all  stuffed  with  such  relics,  old  metaphors — once  marvellous, 
but  now  dirtied  by  much  handling  into  meaninglessness.  And  the  sense  of 
appropriateness,  of  tradition,  which  makes  him  use  these  things  makes  him 
muffle  his  own  gestures  :  "  many  a  grey-goose  " — "  some  grass  fields  "  — "  all 
the  rooks  " — "  adjoining  land  " — "  enormous  rings  " — in  the  whole  of  The 
Everlasting  Mercy  you  will  not  see  a  single  phrase  as  approximate  as  these, 
— and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  opening  passage.  They  are  evidence  of  a 
vision  relaxed.  That  power  of  prismatic  focusing,  upon  which  all  his  magic 
depends,  seems  to  have  deserted  him  drearily;  and  the  loose,  irresolute 
rhymes,  the  chatter-water,  feet-defeat,  life-is-this — mysteries,  are  all  symp- 
toms of  the  same  numbness — the  result  of  prostration  before  a  hieratic 
symbol  instead  of  an  excited  seizure  of  the  profane,  particular  fa£l. 

I  am  generalising  now  myself,  of  course,  for  my  space  is  almost  done  ;  but 
it  isn't  captious,  hypercritical,  to  mark  these  laxities.  It  takes  no  cleverness 
to  spot  them — they  are  visible  to  everybody  :  the  only  danger  is  that  they 
maybeascribed  to  the  wrong  cause.  They  might  be  put  down  to  indifference 
— whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse  :  it  is  deference,  gravity  :  it  is  because 
Masefield  has  grown  too  particular  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  particular.  For 
this  man's  writing,  to  be  powerful,  must  be  metrical  in  the  stricter  sense  : 
it  must  measure,  enumerate,  be  exa£l ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  order  to  be 
numerical  in  that  sense,  it  must  avoid  the  noble  numerousness  of  verse.  It 
all  depends  on  this  ability  to  conquer  this  mesmerism,  this  awful  sense  of 
the  sublimity  of  Art.  Perhaps  the  true  worshipper  must  always  seem,  and 
feel,  profane  :  his  eagerness  filling  him  with  a  fire  impatient  of  candles ; 
perhaps  we  have  all  to  put  a  bit  of  devil  into  our  work  before  we  can  achieve 
the  divine.  But,  at  any,  rate  Masefield's  key  to  infinity,  I  am  certain,  must 
always  be  strictly  finite.  He  must  cling  to  hard,  determinate  outlines  if  he 
is  to  rouse  moods  that  outstrip  calculation  and  emotions  as  insubstantial  as 
desire.  It  is  only  with  verses  of  an  absolutely  geometrical  exactness  that 
he  can  induce  that  condition  of  trance. 
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DRAMATIC    CHRONICLE 

IT  is  distressing  that,  by  the  time  this  chronicle  is  got  into  print,  it  will 
have  taken  on  the  character  of  an  obituary.  It  is  so  distressing  that  I  am 
shy  of  the  task  and  am  forced  to  cast  about  for  some  device  to  avoid  it. 
What  life  is  there  in  the  actual  theatre  for  celebration  ?  There  are  living 
words  in  Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  but  they  are  words  from  the  Bible  and 
they  are  placed  in  so  monstrous  a  context  that  the  light  and  the  inspiration 
are  gone  out  of  them,  as,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parsons,  it  was  intended  that 
they  should.  What  an  upheaval  there  might  be  if  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
were  given  real  dramatic  life  on  the  stage  !  What  a  revolution  would  fall 
upon  us  if  the  stories  of  the  New  Testament  were  displayed  in  imaginative 
action  and  a  steady  flame  of  religious  fervour  were  upheld  before  our  eyes  ! 
But  the  story  of  Joseph  is  at  His  Majesty's  no  more  than  a  magic-lantern 
entertainment,  such  as  you  shall  find  in  any  church  school-room,  and  has  as 
little  to  do  with  religion  as  Mr  Shaw's  fantasia  has  to  do  with  Christianity. 
As  a  chronicler,  I  am  looking  for  work  which  leads  my  mind  forward.  Mr 
Shaw's  play  leads  me  back — to  Mr  Shaw,  just  as  Sir  James  Barrie's  legend  of 
Leonora  leads  me  back  to  Sir  James  Barrie,  journeys  which  I  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  leisure  to  take,  since  both  their  minds  are  fantastical  and 
aloof  from  drama  and  both  are  exercised  like  a  hooded  horse  in  moving 
round  and  round  a  formula.  Both  in  their  fantasias  of  this  autumn  seem  to 
have  stopped  still,  to  have  hesitated  and  wondered  whether  their  formulae 
were  really  valid  for  anything  but  the  purpose  of  tickling  audiences ;  whether 
if  you  were  to  pour  water  into  them  they  would  hold  it.  Mr  Shaw  poured 
into  his  a  sort  of  hectic  perturbation  which  he  takes  for  religion,  and  at  once 
tried  to  stop  up  the  cracks  with  jokes  and  his  own  special  and  delightful  kind 
of  intellectual  buffoonery.  Sir  James  Barrie's  formula  is  irntimrntil  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  emotion.  Having,  for  the  time  being,  lost  patience  with 
it,  he  amused  himself,  in  his  boyish  nonchalance,  with  shying  pebbles  at  it. 
Now,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  scrap  a  formula  when  you  find  it  inadequate,  but 
to  scrap  it  out  of  petulance  is  wanton  and  wasteful,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  do 
so  in  public.  If  the  formula  is  your  whole  stock-in-trade  it  is  folly  to  discard 
it.  Sir  James  acknowledged  his  mistake  and  did  his  best  to  repair  the  damage. 
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Too  late,  however,  and  Leonora  is  now  replaced  by  Quality  Street  to  show 
how  entertaining  the  formula  used  to  be.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
public  faith  in  it  has  been  affected  by  the  author's  lapse  from  discretion. 

Androcles  has  already  been  replaced  by  The  Witch,  a  good  play  inter- 
estingly produced.  That  is  not  altogether  commendation,  for  a  production 
should  be  interesting  in  order  to  lead  on  to  imaginative  apprehension.  Here, 
as  in  so  much  of  Mr  Barker's  work,  interesting  things  are  done  for  the  sake 
of  being  interesting.  Much  of  the  lighting  gives  obscurity  as  well  as  dark- 
ness, and,  after  all,  the  sun  shone  on  the  people  of  those  days  much  as  it 
shines  on  us  now,  and  it  is  the  sun  makes  the  shadow.  This  insistence  on 
interest  for  interest's  sake,  shadow  for  shadow's,  leads  away  from  the  heart 
of  the  play,  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference.  There  is  too  much  em- 
phasis in  it,  and  in  Miss  McCarthy's  performance  there  is  darkness  without 
enough  light  to  account  for  its  blackness.  Her  Anne  might  really  have  been 
a  deliberate  witch,  and  but  a  little  persuasion  would  have  set  her  exploiting 
the  superstition  of  her  time,  as  palmists  and  phrenologists  and  doctors  and 
actresses  and  popular  novelists  exploit  the  superstition  of  ours.  But  to  my 
mind  there  is  an  essential  purity  in  Anne  which  opposes  light  to  the  dark- 
ness of  social  feeling.  With  that  light  the  play  reaches  tragedy.  Without  it 
it  is  no  more  than  an  effective  piece  of  the  theatre. 

Nan  came  and  went.  The  Fugitive  came  and  went.  Oh  !  I  say  goes 
booming  along  carrying  in  the  train  of  its  success  This  Way,  Madam,  the 
eight  prettiest  girls,  and  tango  teas.  Nan  left  a  trail  of  beauty.  The  Fugitive, 
like  so  much  of  Mr  Galsworthy's  work,  gave  the  assurance  that  the  moon  is 
shining  on  the  other  side  of  the  filmy  clouds.  It  is  a  queer  temperament  that 
can  gaze  upon  the  moon  without  thought  of  the  sun,  and  can  be  content 
to  create  with  no  other  inspiration.  Yet  that  seems  to  be  a  fair  picture  of  Mr 
Galsworthy's  feeling.  He  can  see  suffering  very  bravely,  but  he  cannot 
rejoice  in  it.  It  comes  back  to  thinking  of  the  moon  without  the  sun.  Feeling 
deeply  for  the  sufferings  of  women,  he  wipes  men  out  of  consideration  alto- 
gether. The  men  in  The  Fugitive  are  so  empty  and  limp  that  in  such  a  world 
a  woman  could  not  but  go  mad  and  would,  by  its  logic,  be  forced  to  accept 
prostitution  as  the  only  possible  relation  with  men.  To  its  own  theme,  then, 
the  end  of  Mr  Galsworthy's  play  is  true ;  but  its  theme  is  a  world  lit  only  by 
the  moon,  so  that  all  the  men  in  it  are  shadows  and  all  the  women  mad  from 
grasping  at  them.  It  is  curiously  a  unisexual  world,  and  therefore  it  is  an 
undramatic  world.  It  is  a  little  more  fruitful  for  our  purpose  of  calling 
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dramas  from  the  vasty  deep,  for  there  are  recognisable  women  in  it,  whereas 
in  the  work  of  Mr  Shaw  and  Sir  James  Barrie  there  are  neither  men  nor 
women,  but  puppets  only. 

There  have  been  many  other  plays.  Mr  Chesterton  has  appeared  on  the 
stage  with  one  of  his  essays  in  disproportion,  endeavouring  to  test  faith  by 
the  turning  blue  of  a  doctor's  red  lamp,  as  he  might  well  have  done  if  he 
had  made  the  lamp  a  symbol,  and  charged  it  with  a  spiritual  content.  But 
the  lamp  remains  a  common  lamp,  and  there  is  no  need  of  more  faith  in  it 
than  leads  to  acceptance  of  the  fa£l  that  it  gives  a  light.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  play  in  which  there  was  even  that  much  light,  but  The  Green  Cockatoo 
is  a  very  fine  play,  and  with  another  play  as  good  should  have  gone  far  to 
establish  Mr  Frederick  Whclen  and  Mr  McKinncl  at  the  Vaudeville.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  gentlemen  will  succeed  in  their  endeavour.  The 
Vaudeville  is  exaftly  the  right  kind  of  theatre  in  which  to  set  up  the 
intimacy,  the  right  friendly  atmosphere  for  the  nursing  and  tending  of  the 
naturalistic  drama  that  for  the  time  being  we  must  be  content  to  accept. 
The  Kingsway  management  needs  rivalry  ;  a  monopoly  is  bad  for  any  kind 
of  artist,  and  tends  to  the  development  of  formul*.  Two  or  three  such 
little  theatres  fighting  in  the  good  cause  might  lead  to  a  healthier  spirit,  and 
the  rivals  might  squeeze  each  other  up  into  an  imaginative  attack  on  their 
problem.  Without  rivalry  they  will  seek  to  solve  it  with  intelligence  and 
yield  to  expediency. 

All  this  is  hypothesis — Shandean  at  that.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  Are  we 
not — by  we,  I  mean  POETRY  AND  DRAMA — are  we  not  in  the  position  of 
Walter  Shandy  and  my  Uncle  Toby,  waiting  while  Mrs  Shandy  is  lying-in 
upstairs  ?  What  can  we  do  but  throw  out  hypotheses,  and  whistle  Lillibullero 
and  read  Yorick's  sermon,  and  clean  down  Doctor  Slop,  and  watch  with 
interest  his  demonstration  with  the  forceps  ?  Head  first,  or  feet  first  ?  It  is 
no  great  matter,  so  the  infant  is  born.  But  it  is  an  anxious  time.  Impossible 
not  to  go  back  and  back  over  every  stage  of  the  getting  of  it.  "  I  declare, 
Mr  Shandy,  you  have  forgotten  to  wind  up  the "  Are  there  not  count- 
less things  that  we  have  forgotten  ?  We  have  translated  Ibsen,  Tchekov, 
Strindberg,  Hauptmann.  We  have  boomed  Shaw  and  Synge.  We  have 
borrowed  from  Reinhardt  a  new  kind  of  decoration  for  our  own  Shakespeare. 
We  have  looked  at  Gordon  Craig's  models  and  drawings.  We  have  tried  to 
destroy  the  Censorship  of  Plays.  We  have  drafted  a  scheme  and  started  a 
fund  for  a  National  Theatre.  We  have  cajoled  wealthy  ladies  into  financing 
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repertory  theatres.  We  have  had  the  most  eloquent  dissertations  from  the 
most  learned  critics.  We  have  begun  to  print  plays  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. It  seems  that  we  have  omitted  no  precaution  to  prepare  the 
atmosphere.  We  have  made  it  rather  thick.  Probably  what  we  need  is  a 
bad  romantic  play  like  Hernani  to  appear  as  a  marvellous  work  of  genius,  to 
clear  the  air,  and  then  perhaps,  quite  quietly,  with  the  due  pain  of  birth, 
a  real  work  of  genius  may  creep  into  existence  to  inaugurate  the  real  English 
drama.  Another  hypothesis  !  How  splendid  if  the  weaving  of  them  should 
go  on  and  on  into  the  year  1914,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  finest 
hypothesis  of  them  all  (to  be  delivered  in  this  chronicle  in  March  next) — 
the  infant  should  be  born  and  come  into  the  world  sound  in  wind  and  limb  ! 
How  splendid,  I  say ;  but  I  am  Shandean  enough  to  dread  lest  he  be  born 
with  something  worse  than  a  flattened  nose.  So  much  do  I  dread  lest  one  or 
other  of  his  nurses  should  stop  his  yelling  and  spoil  his  mouth  with  the 
baby's  comforter  of  a  formula  sentimental  or  intelligent. 

To  drop  out  of  Shandyism  and  to  be  frank.  My  feeling  now  is  that  when 
your  only  begetters  are  intelligence  and  sentiment  the  offspring  cannot 
possibly  be  drama.  In  the  English  theatre  we  have  nothing  but  intelligence 
and  sentiment.  They  are  both  plied  dexterously,  but  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  display  the  skill  of  those  who  ply  them ;  and  that  leads  nowhere. 

GILBERT  CANNAN 
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FRENCH  CHRONICLE 

UNTIL  recently  the  whole  of  the  lyrical  works  of  Paul  Claudel  have 
been  almost  inaccessible — scattered  in  reviews  or  printed  only  in  rare 
and  highly-priced  editions  ;  and  the  publication  now  by  the  Nouvette  Revue 
Francaise,  at  3.50,  of  the  Cinq  Grandes  Odes  suivies  (Tun  Processional  -pour 
saluer  le  Siecle  nouveau  immediately  precedes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  cheap 
and  as  well-printed  editions  of  Cette  Heure  qui  est  entre  le  Printemps  et 
PEte,  cantate  a  trois  voix,  and  of  the  various  hymns  and  other  lyrical  poems. 
Paul  Claudel's  work  is  for  the  world,  not  for  the  shelves  of  bibliophiles. 

And  yet  the  world  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  its  way  through 
these  five  Odes  :  Les  Muses,  L1 Esprit  et  PEau,  Magnificat,  La  Muse  qui  est 
la  Grace,  and  La  Maison  jermee.  In  La  Muse  qui  est  la  Grace,  I  read  : 

Let  mots  que  j'emploie. 

Ce  font  let  mots  de  tous  let  jours,  et  ce  ne  sent  point  let  memes ! 

Vont  ne  trouverez  point  de  rimes  dans  met  Ten,  ni  aucun  sortilege.  Ce  sont  vos  phrase* 

memes.  Pas  aucune  de  vos  phrases  que  je  ne  sache  reprendre  ! 
Get  fleurs  sont  TO*  fleurs  et  rout  dites  que  TOUS  ne  les  connaissez  pas. 
Et  cet  pieds  sont  TO*  pieds,  mais  voici  que  je  marche  sur  la  mer  et  que  je  foule  les  cam 

de  la  mer  en  triomphe. 

And  in  the  same  Ode  again  : 

Que  m'importent  tout  let  homines  i  present !  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  euz  qne  je  suis  fait, 

mais  pour  le 

Transport  de  cette  meture  ucree  !  . .  . 
Que  m'importe  aucun  d'cui  ?  Ce  rythme  seul !  Qu'ils  me  suivcnt  ou  non  ?  Que  m'im- 

porte  qu'ils  m'entendent  ou  pat  ? 

The  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  presented  by  genius.  .  .  .  Paul  Claudel  is 
undeniably  a  great  poet  in  every  sense  ;  and  in  these  five  Odts  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  vision  of  the  universe,  of  his  certainty,  lifted  him  above  methodi- 
cal composition.  The  development  of  his  thought  does  not  proceed  by  a 
logical  dovetailing  of  phrases,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  images  and 
rendered  visions  : 

O  Grammairien  dans  mes  Ten  !  Ne  cherche  point  le  chemin,  cherchc  le  centre  ! 
mesure,  comprends  1'espace  entre  ces  feux  solitaires. 
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Que  je  ne  sache  point  ce  que  je  dis  !  que  je  sois  une  note  en  travail !  que  je  sois  aneanti 
dans  mon  mouvement !  (rien  que  la  petite  pression  de  la  main  pour  gouverner). — Les 
Muses,  p.  24. 

In  his  book,  Etudes,  M.  Andre  Riviere  has  said  of  these  Odes  :  "  A  secret 
thought,  the  same  right  to  the  end,  weighs  in  the  heart  of  the  poem,  carry- 
ing it  along  by  its  simple  presence,  without  ever  completely  unveiling  itself. 
It  remains  close  and  dark.  But  it  persists.  And  though  I  may  not  be  able,  at 
the  last  line,  to  express  this  thought,  at  least  I  have  understood  it,  taken  it 
with  me.  From  time  to  time  only,  as  beneath  a  rough  and  tossing  sea  one 
catches  sight  of  a  rock,  the  idea  under  the  fluctuation  of  the  images  is 
revealed.  It  is  there,  and  I  am  about  to  seize  it.  But  immediately  a  new 
wave  of  visions  rolls  up,  and  it  is  submerged."  And  he  adds  that  the  puissant 
undulation  of  these  Odes  translates  joy  in  its  utmost  fulness  and  generosity. 
M.  Claudel,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  Odes,  has  in  this  new  edition 
added  Arguments ;  but  they  do  not  explain  the  poems  any  more  than  a 
chart  explains  the  sea.  No,  you  must  plunge  into  them  again  and  again  ; 
each  time  you  will  emerge  with  some  new  pearl.  ...  As  I  have  explained 
before  in  Claudel's  own  words  (see  POETRY  AND  DRAMA,  No.  i),  the  verse- 
form  Claudel  uses  for  preference  has  neither  rhyme  nor  metre  (it  has  mea- 
sure and  balance),  and  it  is  the  a£l  of  breathing  that  regulates  the  length  of  a 
verse  : 

O  mon  ame  impatiente,  pareille  a  1'aigle  sans  art !  comment  ferions-nous  pour  ajuster 
aucun  vers  ?  a  1'aigle  qui  ne  sait  pas  faire  son  nid  meme  ? 

Que  mon  vers  ne  soit  rien  d'esclave  !  mais  tel  que  1'aigle  marin  qui  s'est  jete  sur  un 
grand  poisson. 

Et  1'on  ne  vois  rien  qu'un  eclatant  tourbillon  d'ailes  et  Peclaboussement  de  1'ecume  ! 

Mais  vous  ne  m'abandonnerez  point,  6  Muses  moderatrices. — Les  Muses,  p.  17. 

Claudel's  genius,  it  will  be  seen,  needs  freedom  and  wide  spaces  wherein 
to  unfold  its  wings.  The  narrow  Alexandrine,  as  witness  his  Vers  d'Exil, 
would  have  encaged  it,  but — la  petite  pression  de  la  main  pour  gouverner, .  .  . 
o  Muses  moderatrices  ! 

Ainsi  un  poeme  n'est  point  comme  un  sac  de  mots,  il  n'est  point  seulement, 
Ces  choses  qu'il  signifie,  mais  il  est  lui-meme  un  signe,  un  adie  imaginaire,  creant 
Le  temps  necessaire  a  sa  resolution 
A  1'imitation  de  l'a<5lion  humaine  etudiee  dans  ses  ressorts  et  dans  ses  poids. 

Claudel  has   a   Biblical  grandeur.    "  Savez-vous,"   said   Charles-Louis 
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Philippe  to  MM.  Georges  Le  Cardonnel  and  Charles  Vellay  when  they 
were  conducting  their  "  Enqufite,"  "  Savez-vous  que  nous  avons  un  grand 
genie  egal  a  Dante  ?  C'est  Claudel !  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Un  essai  de  renovation  dramatique :  If  theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier.  "  In 
the  month  of  October  next,"  says  M.  Jacques  Copeau  in  the  September 
number  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise,  "  a  new  theatre  will  be  opened  in 
Paris,  at  21  rue  du  Vieux  Colombier.  It  will  take  the  name  of  '  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier.'  Its  programme  will  be  composed  of  European  classical 
masterpieces,  of  certain  modern  works  already  consecrated,  and  of  works  of 
the  younger  generation."  The  drama  of  to-day,  he  thinks,  is  the  most 
decried  of  all  the  arts  ;  the  theatre  is  becoming  more  and  more  degraded  by 
industrialism.  The  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  is  a  reaction  against  this 
state  of  things,  an  attempt  at  renovation.  "  We  will  labour  to  restore  to  the 
theatre  its  lustre  and  its  grandeur.  To  this  task,  in  default  of  genius,  we  will 
bring  a  resolute  ardour,  a  concerted  strength,  disinterestedness,  patience, 
method,  intelligence  and  culture,  the  love  and  need  of  what  is  well  done." 
Fine  words,  indeed  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  M.  Copeau  will  do 
even  as  he  says ;  and  already  there  are  those  who  prophesy  victory  and  all 
the  honours  for  the  new  enterprise.  M.  Copeau  began  by  choosing  his 
company  of  actors,  and  he  then  took  them  into  the  country,  to  Limon,  near 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  Seine-et-Marne,  to  train  them  in  the  open  air.  For  two 
months  they  worked  together,  under  M.  Copeau's  direction,  towards 
homogeneity  and  excellence,  and  the  mastery  of  their  repertoire.  Five  hours 
a  day  were  given  to  rehearsals  and  two  to  reading  aloud  at  sight  and  the 
study  of  texts  and  to  physical  exercises,  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  articula- 
tion and  of  suppleness  of  mind  and  body.  Everything  has  been  carefully 
thought  out ;  the  theatre  holds  only  five  hundred  people  ;  but  the  budget  is 
such  that  even  moderate  audiences  will  mean  prosperity.  The  bill  will  be 
changed  every  other  day,  so  that  unremunerative  and  novel  plays  can  be 
produced  and  the  actors  be  kept  in  constant  training.  The  repertory  is 
catholic  and  wide.  Here  is  the  programme  for  the  1913-14  season  :  Theatre 
Antique  :  Eschyle,  Agamemnon;  Euripide,  Les  Troyennes.  Theatre 
Fran^ais  :  i°  Repertoire  Classique  :  Moliere,  Don  Juan,  L'Avare,  Sganarelle, 
ou  le  Cocu  imaginaire,  U Amour  medecin ;  Racine,  Britannicus.  2°  Pieces 
Modernes — A.  Reprises  :  Alfred  de  Musset,  Barberine ;  Prosper  Merimee, 
— ,  (Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul),  L'Occasion;  Henri  Becque,  La  Navette, 
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Jules  Renard,  Le  Pain  de  Menage;  Georges  de  Porto-Riche,  La  Chance  de 
Fran(oise ;  Tristan  Bernard,  Daisy ;  Georges  Courteline,  La  Peur  des  Coups ; 
B.  Premieres  Representations  :  Francis  Viele-Griffin,  Phocas  le  Jardinier, 
Paul  Claudel;  L'Echange,  Andre  Suares,  La  Tragedie  d'Eleftre  et  Oreste; 
Henri  Gheon,  L'Eau  de  Vie;  Jean  Schlumberger,  Les  Fils  Louverne; 
Alexandra  Arnoux,  Le  Lien;  Jacques  Copeau,  La  Maison  Natale.  Theatre 
Etranger  (ancien  et  moderne)  :  William  Shakespeare,  La  Nuit  des  Rois 
(Twelfth  Night) ;  Thomas  Heywood,  Une  femme  tuee  far  la  douceur ; 
Henrik  Ibsen,  Rosmersbolm;  Stanislas  Wyspianski,  Les  Juges;  G.  Bernard 
Shaw,  Une  comedie.  "  All  the  originality  of  our  interpretation,"  says  M. 
Copeau,  "  if  any  is  found,  will  come  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
texts."  The  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  is  open  to  all  attempts,  provided 
they  reach  a  certain  level,  a  certain  dramatic  quality.  He  has  also  some 
interesting  remarks  about  the  "  mise  en  scene,  nous  entendons  :  le  dessin 
d'une  action  dramatique,"  i.e.  the  interpretation  of  a  play,  to  which  hardly 
too  much  study  can  be  given.  To  the  other  "  mise  en  scene  "  which  is  con- 
cerned with  scenery  and  accessories,  he  attaches  no  importance.  A  homo- 
geneous company  of  aflors,  no  one  of  them  monopolising  attention,  and 
with  them  an  interpretation  that  shall  link  up  and  vitalise  each  episode,  so 
that  the  play  lives  as  a  whole  :  these  are  essentials.  "  Nous  ne  savons  pas  ce 
que  sera  le  theatre  de  demain.  Nous  n'annonsons  rien.  Mais  nous  nous 
vouons  a  reagir  contre  toutes  les  lachetes  du  theatre  contemporain.  En 
fondant  le  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  nous  preparons  un  lieu  d'asile  au 
talent  futur."  On  the  first  night,  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with  Kindness 
and  a  comedy  by  Moliere  were  given. 

***** 

The  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  has  also  arranged  a  series  of  twenty- 
four  poetic  matinees  (Thursday),  which  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  French 
poetry,  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  present  day. 

***** 

In  the  June  number  of  a  new  and  very  interesting  periodical,  Montjoie  f 
(organe  de  I'imperialisme  artistique  francais)  may  be  found  these  words  : 
"The  year  1913  will  have  confirmed  the  fall  of  two  authors  who  have 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  vogue :  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  Gabriel  d'Annun- 
zio.  Let  us  not  regret  this.  The  same  year  has  seen  the  bursting  forth  of 
the  glory  of  Claudel.  .  .  .  Let  us  salute  mournfully  Maeterlinck  and  d'An- 
nunzio.  Let  us  salute  Claudel  with  joy."  The  number  for  the  i6th  May  of 
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Montjoie  !  was  devoted  to  "  The  Crisis  of  the  French  Theatre."  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  commercialism  of  the  theatre  and  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
there  are  a  number  of  men  whose  work  is  worthy  of  attention,  some  of 
admiration  :  Claudel,  Verhaeren,  Andre  Gide  (Gyges,  Le  Roi  Candaule), 
Henri  Gheon  (Le  Pain,  L'Eau  de  Vie),  Maurice  de  Faramond  (La  Noblesse 
de  Terre,  Monsieur  Bonnet,  Mauvais  Grain,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  La  Dame  qui 
n'fst  plus  aux  camelias)  ;  and  younger  men,  Jean  Schlumberger  (La  Mori  de 
Sfarte) ;  Jules  Romains  (UArmee  dans  la  Ville)  ;  and  Pierre-Jean  Jouve, 
Georges  Duhamel,  Rene  Arcos,  O.-W.  Milosz,  whose  plays  or  dramatic 
poems,  Les  Deux  Forces,  Le  Combat,  Vile  Perdue,  and  Miguel  Manara, 
respectively,  have  just  been  published.  If  any  of  the  works  of  these  authors 
have  ever  been  performed,  it  has  been  but  casually  ;  but  one  might  say  of 
most  of  them  in  the  words  of  M.  Henri  Gheon  :  "  I  discern  in  them  the 
same  care  for  style  in  the  double  sense  of  the  word  (language  and  order),  a 
same  tendency  to  generalise  the  conflict,  to  magnify  the  characters  without 
injuring  their  complexity,  a  same  ambition  to  exalt  the  real,  without 
allowing  this  exaltation  to  mask  reality,  a  same  will  to  express  life  and  to 
construct  "  (Nos  Directions,  p.  1 18).  Indeed,  whatever  dramatic  faults  some 
of  these  plays  may  possess,  there  is  a  nobility  of  intention  in  them  all.  The 
impetus  that  an  open  theatre  would  give  to  their  authors  would  shear  from 
their  work  any  tendency  to  esotericism  which  the  concentricity  of  the  book 
almost  forces  upon  it. 

M.  Pierre-Jean  Jouve's  play,  Les  Deux  Forces  (Effort  Libre,  2.50)  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  in  style  by  the  work  of  Claudel.  The  two  Forces  ? — 
the  force  of  passion  and  the  economic  force  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not  clear. 
An  engineer  (Scries)  finds  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  passion  for  a  woman 
(Mme  Megard)  a  strength  of  will  and  a  largeness  of  conception  lacking  in 
him  till  then.  "  Par  une  apres-midi  d'avril,"  says  the  banker  Durker,  "  beau 
soleil,  bon  vent,  joie  de  vivre — dans  le  silence  des  bureaux,  un  homme  sent 
s'ebaucher  en  lui  le  commencement  d'un  surhomme."  In  the  joyous  certainty 
of  this  new  impulse,  he  enlarges  the  plans,  timidly  conceived  at  first,  of  the 
docks  that  are  nearing  completion,  after  ten  years'  work  ;  and  he  carries 
through  his  new  projects  against  all  objection  and  all  opposition — opposi- 
tion of  his  financial  colleagues  and  their  financial  enemies,  of  his  own 
engineers,  of  his  workmen,  who  strike.  "  Par  sa  joie,"  says  his  mistress,  "mon 
corps  devenait  les  chantiers,  les  bureaux,  les  banques  de  la  ville,  et,  plus  loin 
que  les  trains,  d'autres  bureaux  et  d'autres  banques,  des  foules  sur  le  devant 
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des  Bourses,  des  rues,  des  champs,  des  maisons  hautes,  des  grands  trajets  dans 
la  mer."  The  subject-matter  of  the  play  is  modern  ;  you  are  the  whole  time 
amidst  an  ambience  created  by  the  presence  of  machinery  and  the  instru- 
ments of  modern  industrial  life  ;  groups  coalesce,  break  apart,  grow  and 
diminish  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  psychological  forces  engaged  in 
action  ;  and  these  forces  and  groupings  interest  the  author  more  than 
individual  characterisation.  But  the  effect  is  not  artificial  and  the  play  is 
perfectly  human.  In  the  preface  to  UArmee  dans  la  Ville,  M.  Remains  says  : 
"  Every  dramatic  work  sets  groups  in  motion.  The  isolated  individual,  who 
dominates  many  lyrical  poems,  has  no  place  in  the  theatre.  That  which  we 
call  a  '  scene  '  in  a  play  is  nothing  but  the  precarious  and  ardent  life  of  a 
group.  An  act  is  a  combination  of  groups.  The  spectator  sees  them  following 
each  other,  opposing,  penetrating  and  begetting  each  other.  Or,  rather,  he 
has  not  yet  learned  to  see  them.  Of  all  the  groups,  the  couple  is  the  only  one 
that  dramatists  have  seized  in  its  original  unity  and  nature.  Beyond  this, 
they  have  represented  only  more  or  less  necessary  encounters  of  individuals." 
M.  Jouve  is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  to-day  who  understand  this.  One 
occasionally  seems  to  catch  the  Claudelian  accent  in  this  play;  but,  on  the 
whole,  M.  Jouve  can  only  be  said  to  have  gone  to  the  school  of  Claudel  and 
to  have  profited  by  what  he  learned  there — a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to 
do.  Where  the  emotion  works  up  to  lyrical  intensity,  a  balance  begins  to  be 
felt  in  the  periods,  which  take  a  versicle  form  : 

Puisque  1'amour  que  j'ai  eu  s'inscrit  dans  une  grande  oeuvre  de  pierre,  au  milieu    du 

monde ! 
Puisque  je  1'ai  quitte,  cet  amour  .  .  .  comme  la  chair  separee  par  le  couteau  quitte 

la  chair  ! 

Elsewhere  there  is  balance,  but  over  longer  periods,  the  advantage  of  this 
form  as  against  a  strict  and  restricted  verse-form  being  that  it  gives  a  wide 
series  of  gradations  from  prose  to  verse. 

***** 

M.  Duhamel's  Combat  confronts  us  with  a  country  at  the  mercy  of  a 
river  that,  overflowing,  spreads  rot  and  disease  everywhere,  material  and 
moral ; — shows  it  too  well,  indeed  ;  you  smell  the  mist  and  feel  the  damp- 
ness in  your  bones.  There  seems  no  hope  in  any  one.  But  the  certainty  of  his 
approaching  death  inspires  the  consumptive  son  of  the  principal  landowner 
of  the  district  to  stir  his  father  and  friends  from  their  lethargy,  and  to 
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build  a  dike  as  a  protection  against  the  waters.  He  dies  alone,  neglected,  at 
the  moment  of  victory  over  the  river,  the  whole  country-side,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  having  rushed,  in  a  race  with  the  rising  flood,  to 
fill  the  last  breach  with  stones  and  rubble.  Le  Combat  is  the  struggle  first 
with  the  moral  influence  of  a  periodical  calamity,  and  then  with  its  cause  ; 
the  welfare  and  destiny  of  a  people  are  at  stake.  It  is  an  illustration  of  one  of 
M.  Duhamel's  theories  (and  herein  may  be  detected   the  influence  of 
Claudel)  that  the  interest  of  a  play  should  be  in  the  drama  itself,  and  it 
should  owe  nothing  to  contemporary  events  or  particular  localities.  Le 
Combat  is  written  in  unrhymed  verse,  but  not  in  vers  libre.  The  preface  of 
M.  Remains,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  says  also  that  "  great 
dramatic  art  demands  verse.  Prose  is  an  imperfection,  a  licence,  so  much 
less  beauty."  VArmee  dans  la  ViUe  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
written  in  blank  verse,  the  length  of  the  line  in  the  periods  being  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  of  the  emotional  moment.  So,  too,  Le  Combat.  I 
note  one  interesting  and,  it  seems  to  me,  effective  experiment.  Gerard,  the 
consumptive  who  rouses  the  country  to  combat  the  river,  makes  a  speech 
to  the  peasants  wherein  he  tries  to  get  them  to  understand  his  project.  He 
begins  slowly  ;  the  length  of  the  line  is  seven  syllables ;  as  he  warms  up  to 
his  subject  the  length  of  the  lines  passes  from  seven,  to  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  at  last  to  twelve  syllables,  the  ringing  Alexandrine ;  the  speech 
gaining  in  speed  and  eloquence  meanwhile.  Le  Combat  is  soberly  written, 
with  no  romantic  fustian,  the  language  always  being  adequate  to  the  situa- 
tion. M.  Duhamel  has  himself  said  that  "  the  error  of  the  romantic  theatre 
and  of  the  contemporary  theatre  consists  in  the  use  of  lyrical  language  from 
the  beginning  of  the  drama,  and  in  circumstances  that  do  not  warrant  it. 
Lyricism  should  spring  naturally  from  the  action,  and  at  the  moment  it 
appears  it  should  respond  to  the  need  of  the  spectator,  duly  prepared  ;  it 
should  fill  a  void.  It  is  much  less  difficult  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  char- 
after  a  fine  poetic  passage  than  to  make  him  say  exactly  the  words  suggested 
by  the  pathos  of  the  moment.  .  .  .  Therefore,  a  resultant,  never  a  pre- 
conceived, lyricism."  But  I  think  that  M.  Duhamel's  Dans  POmbre  des 
Statues  indicates  that  his  destiny  lies  in  what  is  known  as  prose.  Prose  ?  I 
have  had  all  the  emotions  of  poetry  out  of  such  prose  as  may  be  written  in 
imaginative  literature.  The  distinction  between  prose  and  verse  has  be- 
gotten the  illusion  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry. 
Poetry  is  a  quality  of  words  put  together  at  the  behest  of  the  emotions  and 
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the  imagination,  irrespective  of  forms,  the  establishment  of  which  has  been 
due  to  a  natural  human  desire  to  lay  down  rules  and  laws  whereby  effects 
once  obtained  may  be  repeated.  They  have  been  repeated — alas  ! 
***** 

M.  Rene  Arcos's  poeme  dramatique,  Ulle  Perdue,  is  in  prose.  "  Les  cinq 
actes  se  passent  dans  uite  ile  que  Fimagination  peut  situer  parmi  les  iles  de 
la  Polynesie."  Thither  has  fled  a  band  of  Utopians,  leaving  behind  them  a 
country  angry  beneath  the  rule  of  an  unassailable  despot.  Rather  than 
remain  behind  and  destroy,  they  wish  to  be  free  to  build  anew  in  a  region 
where  life  is  easy  and  virginal  and  the  sun  abets.  But  they  cannot  root  out 
their  interest  in  the  country  of  their  birth  ;  a  passing  ship  sets  them  sighing 
and  pondering  ;  some  one  has  even  sent  a  message  home  against  their  mutual 
compact,  violating  so  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  been  granted 
land  by  the  ruler  of  the  island.  Only  Timon,  the  idealist,  is  unmoved- 
steeped  andeloquent  in  his  dreams  of  a  new  becomingand  a  victory — "tracer 
le  meilleur  homme  dans  la  meilleure  vie."  His  words  banish  their  newly 
awakened,  unavowed,  and  hardly  conscious  longing  to  return.  But  the 
message  home  has  been  sent  by  Laure,  his  betrothed,  to  her  brother, 
Philippe  Corme,  a  man  violent  and  pitiless  in  his  hatred  of  the  king  :  and 
Corme  arrives.  He  has  killed  the  tyrant,  and  has  come  to  recall  the  exiles ; 
the  work  of  reconstruction  awaits  them  at  home.  But  they  put  him  off ; 
they  have  started  a  new  life  here  ;  why  should  they  return  to  the  old  cares 
and  responsibilities  ?  Philippe  is  angry ;  he  calls  them  cowards  and  rene- 
gades. Soon  the  debate  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  between  Timon,  the 
master-mind  of  the  community,  and  Philippe,  and  finally  Timon,  feeling 
that  he  has  no  support  in  his  friends,  tires  and  gives  way.  As  they  depart,  he 
blows  up  the  house  they  had  been  building  and  dies  beneath  the  ruin. 

Like  the  other  writers  in  this  group,  M.  Arcos  has  sought  the  highest 
expression  of  a  general  sentiment.  His  characters  are  not  drawn  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  attitude  they  each  represent ;  they  are  not  dependent  on 
contingencies  of  time  and  place.  The  conflict  between  the  idealism  of 
Timon  and  the  spirit  of  practical  politics  in  Corme  is  felt  and  foreshadowed 
from  the  first  in  the  presence  of  Laure.  The  scenes  between  Laure  and 
Timon  and  between  Corme  and  the  community  and  Timon  reach  a  high 
pitch  of  poetic  passion. 

***** 

But  perhaps  the  most  completely  satisfying  of  the  four  dramatic  works 
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before  me  is  M.  O.  W.  Milosz's  Miguel  Manara,  mystere  en  six  tableaux 
(Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  2.50).  In  the  other  three,  you  feel  that  the 
technician  or  the  philosopher  is  in  the  foreground  ;  in  M.  Milosz's  work,  the 
poet.  Don  Miguel  Manara  Vicentelo  de  Leca,  M.  Milosz  says,  is  "  the  his- 
torical Don  Juan  of  whom  the  Romanticists  made  Don  Juan  Marana."  If 
that  is  so,  Don  Juan  has  been  most  horribly  maligned,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  noble  scoundrel,  and  not  at  all  the  heartless  lecher  that  Moliere 
and  Mozart  paint.  Indeed,  M.  Milosz's  Don  Juan  is,  fundamentally,  not 
very  different  from  Mr  Shaw's ;  the  external  differences  are  of  course 
enormous.  Don  Miguel  Manara  drags  about  with  him  a  vast  boredom. 

Car  le  temps  «t  long ;  car  le  temp*  cst  terriblement  long,  Messieurs, 

et  je  tuis  las  etrangement  de  la  chienne  de  vie  que  voili.  Ne  point  gagncr  Dieu,  c'est 

vetille,  a  coup  sur, 

mais  perdre  Satan,  c'est  doulcur  grande  et  ennui  vaste,  par  ma  foi. 
j'ai  traine  P Amour  dans  le  plaisir,  et  dans  la  boue,  et  dans  la  mort ; 
je  fus  traitre,  blasphemateur,  bourreau ;  j'ai  accompli 
toot  cela  que  peut  entreprendre  un  pauvre  diable  d'homme, 
et  voyez  !  j'ai  perdu  Satan.  Satan  s'est  retire  de  moi. 
Je  mange  1'herbe  amere  du  rocher  de  1'ennui. 
J'ai  besogne  Venus  avec  rage,  puis  avec  malice  et  degout. 
Anjoord'hui  je  lui  tordrais  le  cou  en  baillant. 

But  he  meets  Girolama  Carillo,  and  for  a  while  the  darkness  is  dispelled  : 

Von*  avcz  allume  une  lampc  dans  mon  cceur  : 

et  me  voici  comme  le  malade  qui  s'endort  dans  les  tenebres 

avec  le  charbon  de  la  fievre  sur  le  front  et  la  glace  de  1'abandon  dans  le  cceur, 

et  puis  qui  se  reveille  en  sursant  dans  une  belle  chambre 

on  toutes  chose*  baignent  dans  la  musique  etale  de  la  lumiere  .  .  . 

She  dies,  and  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  tells  him  to  rejoice.  He  carries  his 
sorrow  to  a  monastery,  and,  growing  in  grace,  works  a  miracle.  He  dies  soon 
after  with  verses  from  the  Psalms  on  his  lips  and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of 
Heaven  in  his  ears.  M.  Milosz's  Miguel  Manara  is  a  sombre  piece  of  work, 
but  very  fine  and  very  moving.  The  language,  imagery,  and  rhythm  are 

those  of  a  poet. 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  have  two  books  of  verse  that  have  pleased  me  for  the  same  and  for 
opposite  reasons :  Les  Servitudes,  by  Phileas  Lebesgue,  and  Alcools^y 
Guillaume  Apollinaire  (M .  de  F.,  3.50  each)  :  there  is  poetry  in  both,  but  in 
the  first  it  springs  from  contact  with  simple,  natural  things ;  in  the  second, 
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from  a  complex  of  culture  and  phantasy.  M.  Lebesgue  sings  his  family,  his 
native  village,  its  animals,  trades,  work,  dreams,  and  .  .  .  his  escapes  there- 
from ;  M.  Apollinaire,  all  the  subtle  fancies,  images,  symbols  that  his  mind 
weaves  into  the  stuff  of  his  emotions ;  his  portrait  by  Pablo  Picasso  is  given 
as  a — cryptic — frontispiece ;  he  has  suppressed  all  punctuation  in  his  verses ; 
he  is  exotic,  deliberately  artificial,  and  willingly  obscure.  But  both  are  poets, 
M.  Lebesgue  appealing  to  the  brain  through  the  heart ;  M.  Apollinaire  to 
the  heart  through  the  brain.  Quotation  will  show  their  qualities  and  their 
differences.  First  from  M.  Lebesgue  : 

Tu  as  vieilli,  ma  Mere,  et  quand  je  vois  tes  rides, 
Ton  dos  courbe,  tes  bras  amaigris,  ta  paleur, 
Je  sens  monter,  du  fond  de  ma  poitrine  aride, 
Jusqu'a  mes  tristes  yeux  une  averse  de  pleurs. 
La  noblesse  des  traits  uses  affirme  encore 
Que  tu  fus  belle  en  ton  printemps,  et  ton  regard 
Atteste  une  vertu  que  notre  epoque  ignore, 
Quelque  chose  dont  1'or  ne  peut  acheter  1'art. 

Or,  from  "  In  memoriam  patris  "  : 

Je  suis  venu  m'entretenir,  ce  soir, 

Avec  ton  image  eternelle  ; 

Dans  la  grand'salle,  ou  1'atre  vide  est  reste  sans  feu, 

Ou  le  dernier  tison  n'a  plus  une  etincelle, 

En  face  du  fauteuil  ou  tu  ne  songes  plus, 

Je  suis  venu  m'assevoir  ; 

Je  t'ai  parle  de  tout  mon  coeur  silencieux  ; 

Je  t'ai  revu 

Pensivement  penche  sur  le  livre  ouvert, 

Et  la  main  droite  a  ton  front  nu, 

Je  t'ai  parle  :  tu  n'as  pas  repondu  ! 

But  these  clipped  quotations  are  doing  M.  Lebesgue  an  injustice.  From 
M.  Apollinaire's  "  La  Maison  des  Morts  "  : 

Arrive  a  Munich  depuis  quinze  ou  vingt  jours 

J'etais  entre  pour  la  premiere  fois  et  par  hazard 

Dans  ce  cimetiere  presque  desert 

Et  je  claquais  des  dents 

Devant  toute  cette  bourgeoisie 

Exposee  et  vetue  le  mieux  possible 

En  attendant  la  sepulture. 

Soudain 

Rapide  comme  ma  memoire 

Les  yeux  se  rallumerent 
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De  cellule  vitree  en  cellule  vitree 
Lc  ciel  $e  pcupla  d'une  apocalypse 
Vivace. 

Et  la  terre  plate  a  1'infini 

Comme  avant  Galilee 

Se  couvrit  de  millc  mythologies  immobiles 

Un  ange  en  diamant  brisa  toutes  les  vitrines  . 

Et  let  morts  m'accosterent 

Avec  des  mines  de  1'autrc  monde. 

And  then  the  poet  and  the  dead  march  off  to  the  strange  inconsequent 
aventures  that  one  has  in  dreams — a  curious,  remarkable  poem.  La  Syna- 
gogue is  a  poem  of  a  kind  that  seems  new  in  French  : 

Ottomar  Scholem  et  Abraham  Loeweren 
Coiffes  de  feutres  verts  le  matin  du  sabbat 
Vont  a  la  synagogue  en  longeant  le  Rhin 
Et  les  coteauz  ou  les  vigncs  rougissent  la-bas. 

Ill  se  duputcnt  et  crient  des  choses  qu'on  ose  a  pcine  traduire  .  .  . 

Parce  que  pendant  le  sabbat  on  ne  doit  pas  fumer 
Tandis  que  les  chrctiens  passent  avec  des  cigares  allumes 
Et  parce  qu'  Ottomar  et  Abraham  aiment  tous  deux 
Lia  auz  yeuz  de  brebis  et  dont  le  ventre  avance  un  peu  . . . 

Lei  Servitudes  and  Alcools  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
contemporary  French  poetry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  wish  to  recommend,  too,  the  work  of  M.  Luc  Durtain,  who  is  one  of  the 
band  of  admirably  intelligent  young  men  gathered  round  Les  Bandeaux 
<f  Or.  M.  Durtain  has  published  three  books  :  Pegase  (Sansot,  3.50),  a 
volume  of  light,  witty  poems  ;  L'Ata-pe  Necessaire  (Sansot,  3.50),  in 
which  he  has  flung  pell-mell  all  the  impressions  of  his  formative  years — a 
necessary  stage,  but  memorable,  and  recorded  in  many  a  profound  page ; 
and  Manuscrit  trouve  dans  une  lie,  just  published  (Cres,  3.50),  five  contes, 
that  reveal  mastery  and  .  .  .  good  masters  ;  read  Complices.  M.  Durtain 
should  be  watched.  He  promises  some  extraordinarily  good  work. 

REVIEWS  :  Mercvre  de  Frante. — Aug.  16  :  Robindranatb  Tagore,  H.-D.  Davray;  Green,  poesies, 
Rent  Kerdyk  ;  La  Prut  de  Paris,  nouvelle,  Jules  Romains.  Sept.  I  :  Henrik  Ibsen  intime,  George 
Brandes  ;  Clercs  et  hollers  a*  temps  de  Francois  Pillon,  Pierre  Champion.  Sept.  16  :  Les  Amities 
litterairei  f  Alfred  de  Pigny,  L.  Seche  ;  Le  vrai  Mistere  de  la  Passion,  Laurent  Tailhade.  Oct.  I : 
Paul  yerUine  et  F Amour,  Paul  Escoube ;  La  Poiiie  £ Emmanuel  Signoret,  J.-M.  Bernard.  Oct.  16  : 
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Le  Secret  de  Charlotte  Bronte,  H.-D.  Davray  ;  A  propos  de  quelques  poetes  nouveaux,  Rene  Arcos. 
Nov.  i  :  Dans  I'intimite  de  Leon  Deubel,  Louis  Pergaud  ;  Portraits  graphologiques  :  MM.  Gustave 
Kahn,  Maurice  Barres,  Francis  Jammes,  Jules  Renard,  Rene  Quintan,  E.  de^Rougemont.  Nov.  16  : 
Le  Probleme  de  Rimbaud ;  Son  expose,  Marcel  Coulon ;  Le  Calembour,  FEnigme,  VAllegorie  dans 
Homere,  Philippe  Champault ;  La  Question  Walt  Whitman,  Stuart  Merrill  (this  will  surely  dispose 
of  the  "  question  "). 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise. — Aug.  :  Poemes,  Paul  Claudel ;  Le  Fruit  plein  de  cendre,  poems 
by  Henry  Alies ;  Un  Livre  sur  Ronsard,  Albert  Thibaudet ;  notes  on  the  Russian  Ballet  (Sacre 
du  Printemps,  etc.),  Francis  Thompson,  Alice  Meynell.  Sept.  :  Un  essai  de  renovation  dramatique 
le  Theatre  du  Vieux-Colombier,  Jacques  Copeau  ;  Poemes,  Rene  Bichet.  Oct.  :  Deux  livres  sur 
Proudhon,  Michel  Arnauld  ;  Influence  du  theatre  francais  sur  le  theatre  allemand  de  1870  d  1900, 
Paul  Fritsch.  Nov.  :  Souvenirs  de  la  Cour  d' 'Assists,  Andrd  Gide  ;  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  Jacques, 
Riviere. 

La  Phalange. — July  :  Henri  Poincare  et  la  mart  des  verites  necessaires,  L.  Rougier  ;  "  Poetry  " 
secStion  devoted  to  poems  by  and  articles  on  Leon  Deubel,  who  was  found  drowned  in  the  Marne. 
August :  this  number  did  not  reach  us  ;  probably  because,  despite  requests,  supplications,  im- 
plorations,  this  review  is  still  sent  to  our  old  address.  Sept.  :  Lettres  de  la  Brousse,  Robert  Randau  ; 
Nouronihar,  pantomime  en  trois  suites  de  danses,  Carl  Einstein.  Oct.  :  Albert  Thibaudet  et  les  deux 
coursiers  d'Eutypbron,  Jean  Florence  ;  La  Grande  Epoque  (nouvelle),  Valery  Larband  ;  poems  by 
J.  Royere,  Paul  Castiaux,  etc. 

Le  Temps  Present. — Sept.  :  Quelques  petits  revues  d'hier,  Gaston  Picard.  Oct.  :  A  propos  des  Odes 
de  Paul  Claudel,  Henriette  Charasson.  Nov.  :  Adrien  Mithouard,  Gaston  Sauvebois. 

Vers  et  Prose. — April  to  Sept.  :  Chansons  -pour  me  consoler  d'etre  heureux,  Paul  Fort ;  Du  Clas- 
sique,  Andre  Suares ;  Train  de  Soldats  (mots  en  liberte),  F.-F.  Marinetti.  And  copious  other 
things. 

La  Vie  des  Lettres. — Oct. :  Poem  and  article  by  Francis  Jammes ;  L'Homme  Cosmogonique, 
poeme  paroxyste  en  trois  chants,  wherein  M.  Beauduin  proclaims  his  exaltation  in  contemplation 
of  human  destiny  ;  Un  apres-midi  chez  Moreas,  Marcel  Coulon,  etc.,  etc. 

L'Effort  libre,  revue  de  civilisation  revolutionnaire. — July-Sept.  :  poems  by  P.-C.  Jablonski, 
Andre  Spire.  Oct.  :  De  la  declamation  du  vers  francais,  Andre  Spire  ;  Chansons  du  Ghetto,  Ray- 
mond-Geiger ; — and  sociological  articles,  etc.  I  recommend  this  review  as  a  model  to  socialists 
with  artistic  interests.  There  is  room  for  a  similar  one  in  England. 

Les  Bandeaux  d'Or. — July-Oct.  :  In  Memoriam  (poem)  and  Sur  la  mart  d'un  poete  (article ; 
both  on  Leon  Deubel),  P.-J.  Jouve  ;  very  fine.  Poems  and  prose  by  G.  Duhamel,  P.  Castiaux, 
Luc  Durtain,  Rene  Arcos. 

La  Revue  Critique  des  Idees  et  des  Livres. — Aug.  10  :  La  poesie  de  Mme  de  Noailles,  Henri 
Clouard.  Aug.  25  :  Le  genie  de  La  Fontaine,  Jean  Longnon  ;  Guillaume  Coquillart :  La  poesie 
bourgeoise  au  XV  siecle,  J.-M.  Bernard.  Sept.  10  :  L'Aventure  de  Fart  moderne,  Henri  Clouard. 
Oct.  10  :  L' Introduction  de  la  Satire  en  France  :  Mathurin  Regnier,  J.-M.  Bernard.  Nov.  10  : 
Philippe  Desportes,  J.-M.  Bernard.  Numerous  historical  and  political  articles.  In  literature, 
politics,  and  art  La  Revue  critique  seeks  and  bases  itself  upon  an  intelligent  interpretation  of 
tradition. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  :  La  Poesie  franfaise  du  May  en-Age,  Xl'-XV  siecles,  recueil  de 
textes,  accompagnes  de  traduftions,  de  notices,  et  precede  d'une  etude  litteraire  par  Ch.  Oul- 
mont ;  Preferences  (essays),  Paul  Escoube  ;  Pretextes,  Andre  Gide  ;  Lumieres  du  Monde  (poemes), 
Paul  Castiaux  ;  Les  Bles  mouvants  (poemes),  Emile  Verhaeren  (M.  de  Fr.,  3.50  ea.).  Parler (poemes) 
P.-J.  Jouve  (Cres,  2.50).  Metiers  Divins,  Jean  de  Bosschere  (Bibl.  de  "  L'Occident ").  L'Eloge 
de  la  Grace,  Lucien  Rolmer  (Figuiene,  4.00),  Au  vent  crispe  du  Matin,  poemes  et  proses, 
Francis  Carco ;  La  Flute  Fleurie,  Tristan  Dereme  (Coulanges,  subscription). 

F.  S.  FLINT 
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AMERICAN    POETRY 

THIS  is  not  a  Chronicle.  One  cannot  write  a  Chronicle  with  only  a  dozen 
books  published  during  the  last  eighteen  months  for  data.  Nor  does  an 
examination  of  these  books,  combined  with  more  or  less  casual  acquaintance 
with  American  literary  journals,  suggest  that  a  periodic  Chronicle  would  be 
of  particular  interest  or  value.  Nevertheless,  this  very  miscellaneous  col- 
lection is  not  devoid  of  matter  for  consideration.  Consisting  of  a  compre- 
hensive anthology  of  American  Poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Settlement  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  two  dramatic  poems  and  nine  or  ten  volumes  of 
lyric  and  narrative  verse,  it  provides  some  opportunity  for  discovering  what, 
if  any,  are  the  particular  characteristics  which  distinguish  American  poetry 
from  English  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  other  nations. 

Now,  it  is  just  as  well  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  I  can  find  no  support 
to  a  belief  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  American  poetry ;  just  as  an 
examination  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  finally  destroyed 
my  idea  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  American  art.  American  archi- 
tecture indisputably  exists,  but  that  is  obviously  less  due  to  a  distinctive 
aesthetic  sensibility  than  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  nation  and  its 
cities.  These  will  obviously  not  affect  its  poetry  in  the  same  direct  way,  and 
poetry  therefore  provides  an  excellent  test  for  the  real  artistic  feeling  of  the 
nation.  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  hasten  to  congratulate  Professor  Bronson 
on  the  patriotic  labour  which  he  has  expended  on  his  anthology ;  "  pa- 
triotic," because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  motive  for  undertaking 
so  extensive  and  tedious  a  labour.  No  blame  rests  on  him  that  the  result  is  a 
monument  of  mediocrity.  Though  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the 
earlier  writers,  the  history  of  poetry  in  America  begins  with  Poe  and  ends, 
so  far  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  concerned,  with  Whitman.  This  is  not 
only  historically  but  comprehensively  true.  The  actual  poetry  of  Holmes, 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow, and  Lowell  combined,  when  compared  with 
these  two,  could  be  put  into  half  a  dozen  pages.  Nevertheless,  being  repre- 
sentative American  poets,  they  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  No 
argument  can  claim  this  distinction  for  Poe.  His  was  an  exotic  genius,  of  no 
race  or  age ;  his  affinities,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  being  more 
Celtic  than  anything  else.  This  fact  does  not,  of  course,  disentitle  him  to  the 
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first  place  in  an  anthology  such  as  this ;  but,  as  he  owes  nothing  to  America, 
and  expresses  nothing  American,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  proclaim  him  and  to 
pass  on  to  other  writers  of  more  immediate  interest.  Whitman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  most  natural  of  American  products.  His  universality,  immense- 
ness,  formlessness,  his  vigour,  his  love  of  wild  nature  and  great  spaces — all  are 
characteristics  which  mark  him  as  not  only  by  far  the  greatest,  but  as  also  the 
most  typical,  of  American  poets ;  typical  more  because  these  are  charac- 
teristics directly  derived  by  a  great  mind  from  magnificent  surroundings, 
than  because  they  are  normally  exhibited  by  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men or  compatriot  poets.  It  is  easy  to  define  a  poet  in  such  a  way  as  to 
definitely  exclude  Whitman  from  the  category ;  but  such  an  exclusion  can 
only  be  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  formlessness  which  I  have  admitted, 
and  even  in  this  respect  he  is  the  superior  of  the  rest.  The  sense  of  form  dis- 
played by  Longfellow  and  his  other  contemporaries  is  that  of  the  builder  of 
a  row  of  villas  or  of  a  child  with  wooden  bricks.  It  is  true  that  the  row  of 
villas  possesses  form  in  that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  identical  units, 
but  it  lays  no  claim  to  artistry.  Whitman,  at  least,had  sufficient  sense  of  form 
to  recognise  that  the  mere  imitation  either  of  his  own  forms  or  of  the  forms 
of  others  would  be  both  futile  and  disastrous.  He  therefore  did  without 
them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  more  poetic  form  in  the  thought  of  Whitman 
than  there  is  in  any  of  the  smooth  verses  of  Longfellow. 

Imitation  has,  in  fact,  been  the  overmastering  vice  of  American  poets. 
Lowell  imitated  Wordsworth,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Keats.  Longfellow, 
though  he  had  some  initiative,  chiefly  imitated  Tennyson  and  the  Germans. 
Their  predecessors  erred  in  the  same  way  (there  is  a  passage  in  the  chef 
(Pceuvre  of  Timothy  Dwight  beginning,  "  Fair  Verna,  loveliest  village  of  the 
West !"),  and  the  tradition  is  fairly  upheld  by  the  present  generation.  Of  the 
various  volumes  before  me,  two  bear  names  that  one  remembers  having 
heard  before,  and  which  are,  I  believe,  accounted  of  much  honour  "  on  the 
other  side."  But  what  do  they  present  ?  Mr  Cale  Young  Rice  imitates 
Stephen  Phillips  at  his  worst  (the  comparison  has  been  made  a d  nauseam 
in  America),  and  Mr  Clinton  Scollard  is  yet  another  copyist  of  that  most 
fashionable  of  masters,  Keats.  Qf  the  rest,  Mr  Charlton  M.  Lewis  essays  a  tale 
of  Gawayne  in  the  manner  of  The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  and  Mr  Rhys  Carpenter 
makes  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  in  imitating  Shakespeare.  Wherever  a 
less  direct  derivation  is  traceable,  a  greater  incapacity  is  evinced.  That  is 
the  most  distressing  symptom  of  all.  Even  in  subject  matter  the  majority 
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appear  to  find  little  of  interest  in  their  native  country.  Do  none  of  the 
above  writers  find  worthy  qualities  either  in  the  cities  or  vast  and  varied 
territories  of  America  ?  Mr  Rice's  play,  stripped  of  its  medieval  garb,  is 
rather  obvious  melodrama  ;  surely  that  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  found  with- 
out a  journey  to  Naples  and  across  an  interval  of  350  years.  What,  again, 
induces  Mr  Louis  How  to  write  of  Italy  and  "  long,  languorous  hot  nights  of 
June  "  ?  Europe  and  European  culture  is  worth  consideration^  but  it  is  so 
much  more  keenly  felt  and  better  expressed  by  those  to  whom  it  belongs. 
Admonition  is,  of  course,  valueless.  If  those  who  wish  to  write  poetry  do  not 
feel  the  dignity  or  vitality  of  their  own  country  they  will  not  write  about 
it.  Possibly  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  though  Whitman  succeeded  in  remaining 
both  an  American  and  a  poet.  Of  this  I  am  convinced :  when  American 
poetry  is  written  it  will  again  concern  itself  with  America.  In  the  mean- 
time, Americans  may  just  as  well  sell  their  literary  Cook's  tickets  and  try 
to  inculcate  at  home  that  sense  of  form  of  which  they  are  so  sadly  devoid  in 
every  branch  of  their  national  life. 

But  there  is  one  characteristic  considerably  in  evidence  among  their 
books  which  is  both  positive  and  truly  American.  I  can  give  it  no  other  name 
than  "cosmicality."  It  consists  in  an  obsession  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  universe  and  all  things  therein,  and  shows  itself  in  a  profusion  of 
capital  letters  and  in  such  phrases  as  "  Primordial  Earth,"  "  And  trust  the 
Infinite  to  see  him  through,"  "  O  once  again  with  Nature  face  to  face  !  " 
(shades  of  Whitman  !)  "  Time  the  slow  pulse  which  beats  eternity,"  etc. 
These  are  taken  at  random — it  would  be  possible  to  produce  many  more 
and  much  better  examples — from  the  work  of  Mr  William  Ellery  Leonard 
and  other  writers,  and  represent  the  attempts  to  grapple  with  big  ideas  by 
minds  too  small  to  compass  them.  They  arise  from  the  same  causes  which 
produced  Whitman,  who  is  certainly  in  part  also  responsible.  They  are 
inevitable,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  They  are  at  any  rate  indigenous 
and  when  another  big  mind  arrives  may  again  find  competent  expression. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  poets  in  America  whose  work  has  not 
here  been  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  those  criticised  are  by  no 
means  all  of  the  best.  Certainly,  were  I  to  conclude  without  mention  of 
Mr  Ezra  Pound  I  should  lay  myself  open  to  grave  charges  of  having  cooked 
the  account.  Mr  Pound  is  a  unique  phenomenon,  for  he  has  succeeded  in 
being  an  American,  a  man  of  culture  and  a  poet,  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  interesting  point  is  that  he  has  shown  American  culture  to  be  pos- 
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sible.  Not  that  he  has  developed  a  new  culture,  but  that  he  has  imbued  the 
old  European  culture  with  a  certain  breadth  of  vitality  and  egoism  which  is 
entirely  American.  It  is  this  quality  which  makes  him  of  the  tradition  of 
Whitman.  The  cloak  has  hitherto  sat  comfortably  upon  him.  But  let 
him  beware.  There  have  been  signs  in  his  latest  work  that  his  strength  is 
becoming  self-conscious,  and  any  quality  which  is  self-conscious  soon 
degenerates  into  a  pose. 

Notwithstanding  Mr  Pound,  the  characteristics  I  have  attributed  to 
American  verse  are,  in  general,  so  marked,  and  have  become  so  traditional, 
that  I  believe  I  have  not  overstated  the  case.  There  is,  with  the  few  excep- 
tions already  made,  no  American  poetry  ;  neither  do  I  foresee  that  there 
will  be  (unless  another  exotic  spirit  like  Poe  or  another  giant  like  Whitman 
be  born,  about  which  prophecy  is  merely  impertinent  to  Fate),  until 
America  realises  that  she  is  still  in  long  clothes  and  postpones  to  a  maturer 
date  her  efforts  after  a  garb  which  is  neither  her  own  nor  her  due.  In  the 
meantime  I  should  like  to  organise  a  fund  for  the  free  distribution  of  a  selecT: 
number  of  the  Futurist  manifestos,  or,  better  still,  to  persuade  Signor 
Marinetti  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  person.  The  result,  if  any,  would  probably 
be  startling. 

JOHN  ALFORD 

Appended  is  a  list  of  books  on  which  the  above  remarks  are  based  : 

American  Poems,  1625-1892.  Seledled  and  Edited  by  Walter  C.  Bronson.  (Chicago  :  University 

Press.  London  :  Cambridge  University  Press.  6s.  net.) 
The  Vaunt  of  Man  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Ellery  Leonard.  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 

$1.25  net.) 

Porzia.  By  Cale  Young  Rice.  (Doubleday,  New  York.  55.  net.) 

Merchants  from  Cathay.  By  William  Rose  Benet.  (The  Century  Co.,  New  York.     §1.20  net.) 
The  Inner  Garden  :  a  Book  of  Verse.  By  Horace  Holley.  (Sherman,  French  :  Boston.  43.  6d.  net.) 
The  Tragedy  of  Etarre :  a  Poem.  By  Rhys  Carpenter.  (Sturgis  &  Walton,  New  York.     $1.25.) 
Songs  Through  the  Night.  By  Mary  Ellis  Robins.  (Published  by  the  author.) 
Gabriel :  a  Pageant  of  Vigil.  By  Isabelle  Howe  Fiske.  (The  Mosher  Press,  Portland.     $2.10  net.) 
The  Youth  Re-plies.  By  Louis  How.  (Sherman,  French.  $l  net.) 

The  Unconquered  Air.  By  Florence  Earle  Coates.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  :  Boston.     $1.25.) 
Lyrics  from  a  Library.  By  Clinton  Scollard.  (Browning  :  Clinton,  New  York.  $i.) 
Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Hermann  Hagedorn.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.     $1.25.) 
A  Dome  of  Many-coloured  Glass.  By  Amy  Lowell.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.  55.  net.) 
Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  By  Charlton  M.  Lewis.  (Yale  Univ.  Press.  43.  6d.  net.) 
Personte  and  Exultations  of  Ezra  Pound.  (Mathews.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Canzoni  and  Ripostes  of  Ezra  Pound,  whereto  are  appended  the  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  T.  E. 

Hulme.  (Mathews.  33.  6d.  net.) 
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OXFORD  POETRY,  1910-1913.  Edited  by  G.D.H.C.,  G.P.D.,  and  W.S.V.  Intro- 
duftion  by  Gilbert  Murray.  (Blackwell,  33.  6d.  net.)  CAMBRIDGE  POETS, 
1900-1913.  Chosen  by  Aelfrida  Tillyard.  Introduction  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
(Heffer.  $8.  net) 

"  /"T"*HE  poetry  is  produced  in  spite  ot  all."  So  says  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who 
M.  knows  something  of  both  universities.  And  I  think  that  similar  collections  of 
Manchester,  or  Newcastle,  or  Cardiff,  or  Birmingham  poetry,  by  men  of  under  twenty- 
five,  would  not  very  greatly  differ  from  Oxford  Poetry,  or  at  all  excel  it.  Cambridge 
Poets  includes  the  work  of  women,  of  men  who  took  their  degrees  twelve  years  ago  or 
more.and  men  who  are  still  undergraduates.  It  may  be  said  of  both  sets,  what  Professor 
Murray  says  of  the  Oxford  set,  that  they  are  "  at  one  point  or  another,  in  touch  with 
almost  all  the  moving  impulses  of  contemporary  poetry,"  while  some  of  the  Cambridge 
poets,  such  as  Messrs  Aleister  Crowley  and  Rupert  Brooke,  are  already  among  those 
impulses,  and  still  more,  such  as  Mrs  Cornford,  "  John  Presland,"  Sarojini  Naidu, 
and  Messrs  Flecker,  H.  O.  Meredith,  Harold  Monro,  and  J.  C.  Squire  are  among  the 
marked  personalities  of  the  day.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  uncommonly  few  of  these 
bear  plain  signs  of  their  university  connections.  Nor  are  there  many  among  the  less 
known  or  younger  writers  who  do  so.  A  few  Oxonians  are  allowed  to  show  their  skill 
in  humorous  verse  of  kinds  familiar  to  university  men  :  there  is  even  a  "  Dollares,  our 
Lady  of  the  Wheat-corner  (after  A.C.S.)."  But  Mrs  Graham  has  kept  such  things  out 
of  the  Cambridge  volume,  and  Mr  Dermot  Freyer,  for  example,  is  represented  by 
entirely  serious  poems.  Thus,  I  do  not  find,  and  I  do  not  miss,  the  parodies,  and  the 
excessively  spiritual  or  excessively  cynical  verses,  which  formerly  were  the  only 
varieties  open  to  university  men.  What  I  do  miss  is  the  work  of  Mr  Vivian  Locke  Ellis. 
However  big  the  mesh  of  the  editor's  net,  Mr  Ellis  would  have  to  be  forced  through  it 
if  he  was  ever  there. 

Most  of  these  men  and  women  have  made  a  considerable  effort  to  get  down  through 
the  poetic,  conventions  or  right  away  from  them.  Except  in  form  :  there  is  little 
eccentricity  in  form,  though  Messrs  Douglas  Cole  and  J.  S.  Muirhead  of  Oxford  use 
sequences  of  various  lyric  stanzas,  in  one  case  with  intervals  of  blank  verse.  And  in 
escaping  convention  they  have  many  leaders  but  scarce  any  models.  Mr  Geoffrey 
Dennis  of  Oxford  has  followed  Mr  Belloc  rather  closely.  Mr  A.  J.  Dawe,  also  of  Oxford, 
may  be  following  Mr  Masefield.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  objeft  is  to  look  in  their  own  hearts 
and  write.  They  are  for  youth  and  freedom.  Sometimes,  like  Mr  Wilfred  Rowland 
Childe  of  Oxford,  they  choose  comparatively  old  idyllic  methods  : 

Take  here  long  rambling  careless  walla, 
And  tire  their  comrades  with  vast  talks, 
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And  see  great  infinite  hopes  unfurled, 
Drink  beer  and  tea  in  lonely  inns, 
Dismiss  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
Alter  the  universe  at  will  .  .  . 

or,  like  Mr  Muirhead,  or  Mr  John  Alford  of  Cambridge,  they  show  it  implicit  in  their 
light,  fresh,  gay  verses.  More  characteristic  is  Mr  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade's  Cambridge 
method  : 

The  sun's  out :  damn  their  teaching — 
The  sun's  out  :  damn  all  preaching — 
We  are  wise,  but  we  will  prove 
We  are  not  too  wise  to  love. 

It  is  not  a  new  tune.  The  difference  is  that  it  is  more  scratchy,  more  censorious-angry 
than  it  used  to  be.  One  foresees  the  Protestant  burning  the  Catholic.  Even  more 
devout  is  Mr  Douglas  Cole,  who  addresses  a  revelling  street  crowd  thus  : 

Ye  who  worship  your  god  in  the  mad  drinking  bout. 

The  thing  is  to  get  ecstasy,  and  if  only  you  can  worship  you  will  be  certain  of  finding 
a  god.  Mr  Martin  D.  Armstrong  of  Cambridge  pi6lures  a  man  getting  ecstasy  by 
cutting  down  his  enemy's  trees  until,  he  says  : 

Lonely  on  the  hill 

I  knew  myself  transfigured,  and  my  will, 
Responsible  to  no  man,  urged  me  on  ... 

The  same  poet  puts  it  into  an  aphorism  : 

Only  the  fire  of  love  can  fuse  and  burn 
This  solid  world  to  spirit. 

And  this  knowledge  is  very  wide-spread.  The  difficulty  is  to  believe  it  not  by  the 
brain  alone.  In  fa6l  the  difficulty  has  probably  been  insuperable  to  most  of  these 
writers.  They  may  have  followed  ecstasy  like  a  sinking  star,  but  they  know  little  more 
of  it  than  quite  ordinary  poets.  Even  Mr  Rupert  Brooke  sometimes  writes  as  if  he 
could  not  enjoy  his  youth  for  thinking  about  it,  and  so  cries  "  Oh,  damn  !  "  at  what 
he  is  losing  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  considers  the  advisability  of 
suicide  later  on  when  "  love  has  changed  to  kindliness."  Mrs  Cornford  has  to  sharpen 
the  sensation  of  youth  by  being  rude  to  her  uncles  and  aunts  (or  her  friends'  uncles 
and  aunts),  saying — she  pretends  that  "  a  streak  of  sunset  sky  "  said  it  : 

Come  away,  you  fools,  you  fools, 

From  your  scented  wine  and  meat, 

Now  the  elves  with  splashing  feet 
Dance  among  the  reedy  pools. 

Compare  with  this,  Mr  A.  J.  Dawes'  method  of  asserting  his  youth.  He  has  been 
refused  by  a  girl  he  really  liked  ;  his  heart  is  "  smashed  "  ;  and  he  goes  off  at  once  to 
the  town  : 
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And  all  that  night  I  roared  and  cried 
And  kissed  the  woman  by  my  side, 
And  she  was  very  kind  to  me 
And  understood  my  misery. 
And  I  was  full  of  beer  and  gin 
And  deadly  drunk  and  all  for  sin 
To  quench  the  raging  flame  within. 

These  are  battle-cries,  whether  of  viftory  or  not,  I  make  no  pretence  of  certainty. 
Even  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  doubts  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  the  lyric  so  ex- 
clusively. But  why  drag  in  wisdom  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  tell  who  are  the 
captains  amid  the  shouting  ?  It  is  an  age  of  '  forthcoming '  democratic  style,  as 
Professor  Murray  says. 

Already  much  smooth  old  humbug  has  gone.  Ten  years  ago  what  man,  painting  an 
Oxford  night,  would  have  so  avoided  cynicism  and  idyllicism  as  the  Magdalen 
man  here  represented  ?  What  Cambridge  man  would  have  used  a  motor-bus,  like 
Mr  H.  O.  Meredith,  for  any  love-scene  but  a  frivolous  one  ?  Who  would  have  got  so 
near  to  making  a  poem  "  a  moment's  monument,"  not  its  tomb,  as  Mr  F.  Bek&ssy 
of  Cambridge  ? 

Intensely  local  and  intensely  personal  poetry  can  go  much  further  yet  than,  for 
example,  it  goes  in  Mr  Wilfred  Rowland  Guide's  "  Dream-Cotswold  "  : 

.  .  .  '  Mortleon,  Bourton  and  Stow,  March,  Water,  and  Wold, 

Where  none  grow  weary  at  all  and  none  grow  old, 

Where  the  trees  have  emerald  leave*  and  the  streets  are  gold.  .  .  . 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  England  even  Drayton  left  untouched  by  verses. 
Everything  can  be  made  new  again  by  integration  in  a  new  place  or  personality.  Mr 
Charles  Bewley  ot  Oxford  may  have  known  this  only  from  the  brain  outward  when  he 
wrote  "  Winter  in  Ireland,"  which  begins  : 

In  winter  twilight* 

Under  the  rain 
Christ  is  walking 

By  moor  and  plain. 

But  it  seems  likely  that  more  will  be  got  from  the  discovery  than  Mr  Rupert 
Brooke  gets  from  it  in  "  Grantchester."  The  important  thing  is  not  that  a  thing 
should  be  small,  but  that  it  should  be  intense  and  capable  of  unconsciously  symbolic 
significance.  The  general  truth  that  nothing  is  small  avails  little  in  the  making  of 
poetry.  The  mere  clamouring  for  ecstasy,  intensity,  and  more  ft&rvc  style  can  hardly 
make  more  than  one  or  two  lyrics.  But  the  clamour  may  inspire  others.  It  may  help 
men  to  put  themselves  in  receptive  attitudes.  A  god  may  be  expefted  at  any  moment. 
The  tenseness  and  the  tumult  of  these  volumes  is  an  inspiring  thing,  and,  apart  from 
the  individual  merit  of  writers  like  Mrs  Cornford  and  Messrs  Flecker,  Brooke  and 
Squire,  is  enough  to  force  any  man  who  feels  young  to  welcome,  with  Professor  Mujray, 
"  this  realistic  and  undiscriminating  period  in  poetry." 

EDWARD  THOMAS 
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COLLECTED  POEMS.  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  (Max  Goschen.  55.  net.) 

AT  the  beginning  of  his  introduction  Mr  Hueffer  makes  an  indirect  appeal  to 
critics  which  is  so  pathetic  and  so  acute  that  no  honest  man,  certainly  no  man 
who  has  enjoyed  these  poems,  could  bring  himself  utterly  to  disregard  it. 

"  And  as  for  trusting  any  friend  to  make  a  selection,  one  cannot  bring  oneself  to  do 
it  either.  They  have — one's  friends — too  many  mental  axes  to  grind.  One  will  admire 
certain  verses  about  a  place,  because  in  that  place  they  were  once  happy ;  one  will  find 
fault  with  a  certain  other  paper  of  verses  because  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  form  a 
piece  of  prentice  work  in  a  school  that  he  is  desirous  of  founding." 

Mr  Hueffer  has  foreseen,  with  devilish  penetration,  the  use  which  critics,  with  their 
mental  axes,  will  make  of  him  :  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  has  provided  for  the  danger. 
And  yet  this  book  is  clearly  destined  to  provoke  dispute  :  there  are  in  it  some  eighty 
or  more  queer,  refreshing,  puzzling  poems,  and  beyond  that  a  critical  and  auto- 
biographical introduction  which  is  more  important  than  any  other  pronouncement  on 
poetry  made  in  our  time. 

The  author  is  essentially  a  modern  critic  in  that  he  provokes  thought  rather  than 
precipitates  it,  and  allows  the  play  of  his  own  irrational  prejudices  to  be  freely  seen. 
Were  a  man  to-day  to  attempt  a  work  of  such  ridiculous  scope  and  title  as  Ecker- 
mann's  Beitrdge  zur  Poesie,  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  make  it  a  commentary  on 
this  essay,  for  Mr  Hueffer  has  touched  inconclusively  yet  magically  upon  every 
question  that  might  agitate  a  student  of  aesthetics.  He  speaks  of  his  ability  to  judge 
the  form  of  his  novels  and  of  his  inability  to  say  anything  concerning  his  poems,  and 
so  he  passes  on,  leaving  the  reader  vaguely  struggling  with  a  distinction  between 
invention  and  imagination,  a  distinction  that  would  deserve  an  essay  to  itself.  Further 
on,  he  inquires  why  the  chasm  between  literary  and  colloquial  speech  is  broader  in 
England  than  in  France,  and  why  in  Germany  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  but  he  only 
sighs  that  it  should  be  so,  and  hurries  on  with  a  disconsolate  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
In  this  point,  however,  I  think  lies  the  significance  of  the  whole  book — as  apart  from 
its  positive  poetic  value — for  Mr  Hueffer  does  not  as  a  rule  write  literary  verse.  He 
instances  German  poetry  as  an  example  of  unliterary  work  with  a  curious  sense  of 
longing  and  deprivation  :  for,  after  all,  if  these  verses  be  not  lieder  there  are  none  in 
England.  In  any  case,  there  are  probably  no  others.  But,  in  this  connection,  he  does 
not  seem  to  care  how  German  poetry  came  to  have  so  precious  an  heritage.  It  was  not 
always  so,  for  the  Breslau  school  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  writers  of 
Damon-  und  Phyllis-Poesie  in  the  eighteenth  were  as  literary  as  Carew  and  Pope. 
These  writers,  however,  were  not  very  important,  and  German  literature  was  prac- 
tically created  by  Goethe,  who,  influenced  in  his  sage  youth  by  folk-song  and  always 
pleased  rather  by  the  contemplation  of  things  than  of  ideas,  had  little  temptation  to 
depart  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  speech. 

Mr  Hueffer,  while  deploring  the  impossibility  of  achieving  such  sincerity  in  English, 
has  more  than  once  achieved  it ;  he  has  had  mostly  the  courage  to  say  what  he  means 
without  literarifying  his  language,  though  he  has  singularly  avoided  the  modern 
subjects  he  pleads  for.  Even  when  he  writes  of  Finchley  Road,  he  drifts  off  quickly, 
though  quite  naturally  and  sincerely,  into — 
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A  tiny  town 

Where  all  the  roads  wind  up  and  down 
From  your  little  palace — a  small,  old  place.  .  .  . 

But  what  makes  his  poems  lovable  is  the  want  of  effort  in  them.  He  speaks  himself  of 
their  genesis ;  first  a  vague  rhythm,  then  the  first  line,  and  afterwards  the  rest  flowing 
out.  They  seem  to  have  been  composed  mentally  and  sung  over  for  the  poet's  own 
pleasure,  as,  I  suppose,  "  The  trees  they  do  grow  high  "  and  "  High  Germany  "  were 
first  sung  in  the  fields  by  a  countryman  at  his  work.  It  is  encouraging  to  those  who 
believe  that  literary  poetry  is  bankrupt  and  that  we  must  go  back  behind  the  Eliza- 
bethans, and  behind  Chaucer  even,  and  take  up  the  thread  again  where  Romance 
influences  cut  it  off.  (In  saying  this,  I  do  not  imply  that  the  folk-song  we  now  know  is 
chronologically  anterior  to  the  Romance  influences  in  English  ;  merely  that  it  comes 
of  an  older  root,  and  represents  a  different  sort  of  writing.)  I  have  come  perilously  near 
to  exhibiting  Mr  Hueffer  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  and  for  this  I  ask  his  forgive- 
ness :  I  have  certainly  neglected  the  letter  of  his  poems  for  theories  based  on  their 
general  nature. 

The  songs  are  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  them. 
They  are  certainly  songs  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  calling  for  music.  The  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  them  is  that  nearly  all  are  in  the  minor  key,  literally,  that  is  to 
say  a  composer  would  be  obliged  to  set  them  in  the  minor.  Here  is  a  verse  of  one  that 
demands  such  qualification  and  no  other  : 

Gosc  the  book  and  »ay  good-bye  to  everything ; 
Pass  up  from  the  shore  and  pass  by  byre  and  stall, 
— For  the  smacks  shall  sail  home  on  the  tail  of  the  tides, 
And  the  kine  shall  stand  deep  in  the  sweet  water-sides, 
And  they  still  shall  go  burying,  still  wedding  brides ; 
But  I  must  be  gone  in  the  morning. 

Viewed  chronologically,  the  book  shows  no  change  in  Mr  Hueffer,  only  a  progressive 
individuality  and  clearness.  Two  poems  in  the  latest  written  section,  "  The  Starling," 
and  "  In  the  Little  Old  Market-place  "  show  more  evidence  of  sustained  power  than 
any  of  the  earlier  poems  except  the  almost  perfect  "  Suabian  Legend."  Another  long 
poem  in  this  section,  "  To  all  the  Dead,"  is  tedious  :  it  gives  me  an  impression  of  Mr 
Hueffer  writing  and  writing  because  he  was  too  tired  to  stop.  But  for  yet  another, 
"  Siissmund's  Address  to  an  Unknown  God,"  no  praise  can  be  too  high  and  no 
gratitude  extravagant,  for  in  it  Mr  Hueffer  has  impartially  awl  Ufttquently  cursed 
this  age  and  all  the  earnest  and  officious  persons  who  would  make  it  unbearable,  if 
they  could. 

It  remains  to  say  that  Mr  Hueffer  has,  in  spite  of  his  introduction,  taken  upon 
himself  to  seleft  some  of  his  poems  for  oblivion.  This  volume  does  not  contain  "  Every 
Man,"  which  appeared  in  Songs  from  London,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  it ;  but  I 
do  regret  the  absence  of  "  Two  Making  Music,"  which  was  published  in  From  Inland 
and  other  Poems. 

E.  BUXTON  SHANKS 
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AUGURIES.  By  Lawrence  Binyon.  (Heinemann.  35.  6d.  net.) 

ODES.  By  Lawrence  Binyon.  Revised  Edition.  (Matthews,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

THERE  is  a  phrase  which  recurs  many  times  in  this  latest  volume  of  Mr  Binyon's, 
and  it  seems  to  strike  a  note  for  the  meditations  most  properly  suggested  by  his 
clear  and  gracious  muse  :  that  phrase  is — "  golden  air."  Mr  Binyon  occupies  a  high 
place  and  a  sure  one,  an  inheritance  due  to  him  through  a  kind  of  lineal  authenticity 
apparent  from  the  first,  practically  undisputed,  and  which  had  not  to  be  wrenched  in 
the  stress  of  battle  from  a  horde  of  hungry  claimants.  His  verse  seems  to  flower  in  a 
spacious  and  shining  calm,  unfolded  gradually  in  the  "  golden  air  "  to  which  it  feels 
itself  instinctively  akin  ;  and  the  same  precious  and  aureate  silence  falls  upon  all  those 
who  will  bear  him  company.  These  have  always  been  "  fit  and  few,"  for  he  is  a  poet 
of  no  facile  graces  and  easy  rhythms  such  as  most  readily  win  the  popular  ear :  he 
does  not  deal  in  riot,  luxuriance,  and  thunder,  to  stir  the  apathy  of  an  untrained 
audience.  His  fine,  fastidious  passion  undergoes  always  the  alchemy  of  intellect,  and 
is  presented  pure  of  dross,  rarefied,  in  a  manner  cold.  Accordingly  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  widest  recognition,  for  he  is  lacking  in 
the  supreme  ecstasy  of  genius  which  made  Shelley,  though  at  first  only  a  poet's  poet, 
with  the  passing  of  years,  also  a  world-poet.  His  place  is  rather  with  Matthew  Arnold, 
Lionel  Johnson,  Mr  Robert  Bridges,  and  Mr  William  Watson.  Austerity,  distinction, 
and  a  critical  as  well  as  a  classical  spirit  qualify  him  for  their  company.  In  fact,  as 
Mr  Max  Beerbohm  once  ingenuously  admitted  of  himself — "  he  has  acceded  to  the 
hierarchy  of  good  scribes."  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  content  to  enjoy  the  glories  of 
that  safe  position,  but  is  making  continual  experiments  and  advances.  There  are  not 
lacking  in  Auguries  signs  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  give  expression  to  subtleties 
of  thought  and  feeling  beyond  the  range  of  his  earlier  writing,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  anticipate  how  far  he  may  still  be  able  to  proceed.  In  the  volumes  before 
us,  "  The  Mirror  "  is  the  most  striking  piece  of  work  :  it  is  full  of  beautiful  lines  ;  but 
when  one  is  anxious  to  quote  they  very  properly  resent  being  snatched  from  their 
context. 

Like  a  thought  of  lost  delight, 

Like  love-sweetness,  like  despair, 

Come  faint  spices  of  the  night 

Floating  on  the  darkened  air. 

The  air  is  tender  with  the  sense  of  dew, 

Is  tranced,  is  dim,  is  heavy,  as  if  there  hung 

Within  the  tinges  of  its  shadowy  hue 

Ghosts  of  lost  flowers,  with  all  their  petals  young, 

And  the  young  beauty  they  made  incense  to. 

The  creation  of  atmosphere  is  a  rare  and  delicate  achievement,  and  one  in  which 
Mr  Binyon  is  particularly  successful.  His  sense  of  form  is  always  masterly  :  this  is  no 
cold,  architectural  structure,  but  the  verse  is  the  external  vehicle  of  a  live  and  com- 
municative spirit.  In  "  Thunder  on  the  Downs  "  he  approaches  a  more  didactic  tone, 
and  his  patriotism  is  voiced  with  a  high  eloquence  and  dignity.  Patriotism  is  a  pleasant 
quality  in  a  poet,  but  it  is  strangely  apt  to  prove  the  death  of  the  poetic  spirit  and  the 
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vexation  of  the  reader.  If  it  is  not  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  this  poem  steers  clear  of 
both  the  principal  dangers. 

O  shores  of  home, 

Since  by  the  vanished  watch-fires  shields  of  Rome 
Dinted  this  upland  turf,  what  hearts  have  ached 
To  see  you  far  away,  what  eyes  have  waked 
Ere  dawn  to  watch  those  cliffs  of  long  desire 
One  after  one  rise  in  their  voiceless  choir 
Out  of  the  twilight  over  the  rough  blue 
Like  music  !  .  .  . 

Auguries  is  a  volume  which  should  win  Mr  Binyon  numbers  of  new  readers,  but 
there  will  also  be  many  who  will  be  glad  to  have  his  mature  revision  of  his  earlier 
Odes.  "  The  Dryad  "  is  an  altogether  delightful  piece  of  writing,  and  constantly 
captivates  by  the  clear  precision  of  its  effects,  the  freshness  and  daintiness  of  the 
poet's  touch,  and  his  subtle  choice  of  phrase. 

Staying  her  hand  upon  a  pliant  branch, 

She  paused,  (he  listened,  and  then  glided  on 

Half-turned  in  lovely  fear  ; 

And  her  young  shoulder  shone 

Like  moon-beam*  that  wet  sands,  foam-bordered,  blanch. 

The  East  has  always  had  a  particular  fascination  for  him,  and  his  work  outside 
poetry  has  led  him  to  deal  most  happily  with  the  art  and  ideas  of  the  orientals,  and 
this  sympathy  shows  dearly  in  the  ode  "  Asoka." 

Far  below 

He  heart  the  cool  wave  fret 
On  rocky  islands ;  toft  as  moths  asleep 
Come  moonlit  sails  :  there  on  a  parapet 
Of  ruined  marble,  where  the  most  gleams  wet 
And  from  black  cedars  a  lone  peacock  criet, 
Uncloaking  rests  Asoka. 

Despite  their  evident  beauty  of  form  and  thought,  one  may  be  permitted  to  feel 
that  none  of  these  poems  yet  express  all  that  Mr  Binyon  should  be  able  to  give  us. 
He  is  too  often  deliberate,  too  rarely  ecstatic,  and  while  his  work  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  verbosity  or  over-elaboration,  one  looks  sometimes  for  more  evidence  of 
that  impassioned  ardour  which  gives  to  the  verse  of  many  poets,  greatly  his  inferiors 
in  craftsmanship  and  intellectual  range,  an  infectious  enthusiasm  disarming  to  the 
critical  spirit. 

There  is  plenty  to  admire  in  these  books  :  they  are  perfectly  worthy  and  polished 
stones  in  the  monument  of  Mr  Binyon's  fame,  yet  we  look  with  eagerness  for  the 
time  when  he  shall  be  pleased  to  crown  them  with  a  dizzy  spire,  something  that  will 
take  our  breath  entirely  away  by  its  inevitable  greatness.  Meanwhile  one  is  con- 
templatively charmed,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  thankless  gluttony  to  rise  from  such  a  pleasant 
banquet  clamouring  for  more  and  still  finer  fare. 

GRIFFYTH  FAIRFAX 
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THE  SHORTER  POEMS  OF  FREDERICK  TENNYSON.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Charles  Tennyson.  (Macmillan.  53.  net.) 

AS  one  of  the  faithful  few,  who  have  never  been  ashamed  to  subscribe  themselves 
admirers  of  Tennyson,  and  to  treat  him  "  as  if  he  were  still  the  reigning  toast 
of  Georgian  poetry,"  I  make  bold  to  hail  the  Messrs  Macmillan's  new  edition  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's  Works,  and  the  Shorter  Poems  of  Frederick  Tennyson,  the  laureate's  eldest 
brother.  The  Works  are  prefaced  by  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Lord  Tenny- 
son, and  the  Shorter  Poems  have  been  admirably  introduced,  selected,  and  edited  by 
one  of  the  youngest  literary  representatives  of  the  melodious  family. 

To  Mr  Charles  Tennyson's  life  of  Frederick  (his  uncle  ?)  we  naturally  turn  with 
curious  interest.  Though  much  has  been  written  of  Charles  Tennyson  Turner  and  his 
fine  sonnets  (three  hundred  and  forty-two  in  number),  very  little  mention  has  ever 
been  made  of  Frederick  and  his  work.  For  here  was  a  genuine  poet  overshadowed 
by  one  younger  brother's  fame  and  by  another  younger  brother's  accomplishment. 
It  was  .perhaps  some  sense  of  this  that  influenced  Frederick  Tennyson  both  in  his 
manner  of  composition  and  in  his  method  of  publication.  For  during  a  secluded 
life  of  over  ninety  years  he  published  very  little,  and  at  immoderately  long  intervals, 
and  his  poetry  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  leisurely  irresponsibility,  as  though  he 
had  written  for  his  own  amusement  chiefly  and  with  no  thought  of  an  audience. 

Yet,  as  one  of  the  trio  of  Tennyson  brothers,  he  never  entirely  belied  the  family 
tradition.  He  had  perforce  to  show  a  marked  poetic  talent,  a  talent  so  marked  that 
we  hesitate  at  times  whether  not  to  call  it  genius.  Reading  his  lyrics,  we  repeatedly 
admire  their  accomplishment,  their  characteristic  Tennysonian  vocabulary  and 
turn  of  phrase,  and  are  as  repeatedly  nonplussed  by  their  vagueness,  their  date- 
lessness,  their  lack  of  aim  or  object,  their  echoing  of  other  poets,  and  their  needless 
length.  It  is  as  though,  in  view  of  what  Mr  Seccombe  boldly  and  truly  terms  "  the 
deep  passion  and  untamed  poetic  energy  of  '  Maud,'  '  Locksley  Hall,'  the  '  Morte 
D' Arthur,'  and  of  the  '  finer  trances  '  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  the  recluse  of  Florence  and 
Jersey  had  murmured  '  Cui  bono  '  even  as  he  wrote. 

Frederick  Tennyson  experienced  one  phase  of  life  that  seldom  is  given  to  poets  to 
know.  He  knew  the  fulness  of  old  age,  like  Sophocles,  like  his  own  brother  Alfred,  or 
Victor  Hugo  and  Goethe.  It  is,  therefore,  to  his  old-age  poetry  that  we  turn  for  a  trace 
of  originality.  As  a  young  man  he  lived  long  in  Italy,  the  close  friend  of  the  Brownings, 
the  correspondent  of  Fitzgerald,  and  in  Siena  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Syndic, 
while  he  was  still  a  young  man,  very  arrogant,  very  argumentative,  horribly  English, 
a  great  cricketer,  and  latterly  a  deep  Swedenborgian,  mystic,  and  devotee  of  spirit- 
rapping.  (He  fancied  he  heard  electric  tickings  in  his  room,  which  led  him  only  into 
"  trivialities.")  How  all  this  brings  back  that  long  connection  of  English  genius  with 
Italy — from  the  days  of  Shelley  and  Byron  onwards  !  His  Italian  wife  died  in  1884, 
and  he,  in  extreme  old  age,  recorded  his  courtship  thus  : 

It  is  a  golden  morning  of  the  spring. 
My  cheek  is  pale,  and  hers  is  warm  with  bloom, 
And  we  are  left  in  that  old  carven  room, 

And  she  begins  to  sing  ; 
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The  open  casement  quivers  in  the  breeze, 
And  one  large  musk-rose  leans  its  dewy  grace 
Into  the  chamber,  like  a  happy  face, 

And  round  it  swim  the  bees  ; 

She  stays  her  song — I  linger  idly  by — 
She  lifts  her  head,  and  then  she  casts  it  down ; 
One  small,  fair  hand  is  o'er  the  other  thrown, 

With  a  low,  broken  sigh. 

I  know  not  what  I  said — what  she  replied 
Live*,  like  eternal  sunshine,  in  my  heart ; 
And  then  I  murmur'd,  "  Oh  !  we  never  part, 

My  love,  my  life,  my  bride  !  " 

And  then,  as  if  to  crown  that  first  of  hours — 
That  hour  that  ne'er  was  mated  by  another — 
Into  the  open  casement  her  young  brother 

Threw  a  fresh  wreath  of  flowers  ! 

We  might  quote  him  at  length,  but  space  forbids.  In  his  more  grandiose  manner, 
as  in  the  beautiful  "  Poem  to  a  Caged  Nightingale,"  we  are  reminded  of  Shelley. 
And  we  even  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  Shakespeare's  lyrics  now  and  then,  as  in  the 
lovely  verses  to  a  "  Summer  Fly  "  ;  but  quotation  would  be  endless,  and  we  do  best 
to  limit  ourselves  here  to  two  verses  from  his  "  Songs  of  an  Old  Man,"  leaving  our 
readers  to  read  his  choice  memorial  book  for  themselves. 

The  day  is  blithe,  and  bright,  and  fair, 

The  loving  light  is  brooding  soft 
Over  the  earth,  and  many  and  oft 
The  champaign  odours  borne  aloft 
Come  down  upon  me  with  wild  wings, 
And  the  melodious  Summer  sings 
Up  in  the  crystal  air. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  golden  wine 
To  drink  unto  the  new-born  year. 
It  is  the  nightingale  I  hear 
Down  in  the  lemon  thicket  near  ; 
And  I  will  sing  another  song, 
Nature,  to  thee ;  while  I  am  strong 
My  voice  shall  mix  with  thine. 

V.  G.  P. 
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APHRODITE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  John  Helston.  (Methuen.  53.  net.) 

SINGLE  poems  by  John  Helston  have  appeared  in  POETRY  AND  DRAMA  and  other 
periodicals  for  some  time  past.  The  publication  of  this  volume  reminds  us  that 
we  have  known  or  had  the  chance  of  knowing  its  author  for  the  best  part  of  a  year, 
and  should  now  be  coming  to  some  conclusion  as  to  how  much  he  means  to  us.  The 
journalists,  led  by  the  Smartest  Editor  in  the  World,  have  been  mainly  excited  by  the 
faft  that  Mr  Helston  was  formerly  not  a  man  of  letters  by  profession,  but  used  to  be 
engaged  in  what  all  would  agree  to  call  work.  Whether  they  insisted  on  this  irrelevant 
faft  in  order  to  suggest  false  analogies  to  those  of  their  readers  who  have  read  Bloom- 
field  or  heard  of  Clare,  or  because  they  share  the  common  opinion  that  it  is  very  clever 
and  interesting  to  leave  off  being  one  thing  and  begin  to  be  another,  it  would  be  idle  to 
inquire.  But  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  judgment  of  the  public  should  have 
been  prejudiced,  for  or  against  the  author,  by  a  piece  of  gossip  which  cannot  possibly 
have  any  bearing  on  the  poetical  quality  of  his  work.  The  poems  themselves  tell  us  at 
a  glance  something  far  more  pertinent  :  they  show  us  a  writer  who,  whether  he  can 
claim 'to  belong  to  them  by  right  of  genius  or  no,  is  attracted  by  his  sympathies  and 
aspirations  to  the  most  poetical  group  of  our  poets — Spenser,  Keats,  Shelley. 

It  is  true  that  crudities  of  various  kinds  are  abundant  in  his  verses.  Some  must  have 
been  written  when  he  had  just  discovered  the  charm  of  alliteration,  and  not  realised 
that  it  may  be  a  nuisance.  Thus  in  one  paragraph  he  writes  :  "  Thrushes,  flute- 
throated,  shook  the  shades  with  song,"  and  paraphrases  "  grass  "  as  "  the  green, 
grateful  guerdon  of  the  sward  " — gratuitously  predisposing  the  reader  against  two 
lines,  following  these  at  a  hazardously  short  distance,  which  are  better  in  themselves 
and  more  congruous  with  the  surrounding  images  : 

That  all  things  seem  to  swoon 

Down  the  large  luxury  of  languor's  dreams. 

Again,  had  he  kept  back  his  poems  unto  the  ninth  year  he  might  not  have  left  "  madly 
great  .  .  .  gladly  wise  .  .  .  wisely  glad  .  .  .  greatly  good  .  .  .  darkly  bright  "  calling 
attention  to  each  other  in  such  near  neighbourhood.  These  are  derivative,  and  perhaps 
youthful  faults  ;  and  indeed  we  need  not  look  far  to  discover  strikingly  unoriginal 
passages  : 

For  thee  no  more  shall  winter  melt  in  spring.  .  .  . 
For  thee  no  shroud  shall  autumn  evenings  bring, 
When  earthly  summer  dies. 

Such  lines  may  be  dismissed  with  a  smile  ;  but  when  Mr  Helston  writes — 
Farewell  !  Thou  art  beyond  all  joy  and  sorrow, 

the  reader  supplies  many  more  excla'mation  marks  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Inexperience 
may  be  accountable  for  some  undue  expansions.  A  phrase,  for  instance,  would  have 
been  enough  to  indicate  the  fancy — now  a  literary  commonplace — that  two  lovers 
have  known  and  loved  each  other  in  ages  long  past,  unless  it  had  been  treated  in  a 
new  way.  But  Mr  Helston  probably  does  not  remember  the  eighteen-nineties  :  he 
treats  the  subject  in  fifteen  lines,  and  in  the  old  way.  This  is  discouraging  :  so  is  it  to 
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find  him  writing  that  the  stars  of  earth  are  "  done,"  meaning  that  they  have  passed 
away  :  so  is  it  to  read  : 

Thuswise 

She  tang ;  and  for  the  manner  how  she  sang, 
I  think  the  wind  sang  like  it  to  the  sea — 

the  offensive  word  beginning  the  quotation  being  used  to  prolong  all  overworked 
rhyme,  already  jaded  by  the  admission  of  "  thrice  "  and  "  artifice."  But  it  is  lament- 
able to  find,  violently  and  inconsequcntly  breaking  into  the  text  of  his  best  work,  some 
mean  and  peevish  lines,  conceived  in  an  ungracious  and  impotent  mood,  ridiculing 
the  Judzo-Christian  mythology.  Here  the  author  is  exactly  on  the  level  of  the 
rationalistic  (!)  lecturer  in  Battersea  Park,  who  challenges  his  critics  to  pray  for  "  a 
leg  o'  mutton  and  a  bottle  o'  beer  "  and  see  what  they  get.  Mr  Helston  should  realise 
that  he  has  blasphemed  far  worse  against  poetry  than  against  the  creed  he  dislikes. 
Passages  like  these  could  the  better  have  been  spared,  since  in  many  poems  Mr 
Helston  expresses  sincerely  and  directly  his  opposition  to  official  religion.  Here  it  is 
that  he  most  frequently  invokes  the  name  of  Shelley,  though  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  fully  understands  Shelley  or  would  accept  all  his  teaching.  It  is  certainly  startling 
to  observe  that  he  seems  to  regard  Swinburne  as  of  equal  importance  with  Shelley  as 
a  teacher  and  vindicator  of  freedom.  He  is  Shelley's  disciple  in  iconoclasm,  but  seems 
not  to  have  thought  much  about  his  ideal  philosophy.  Heavenly  love  and  intellectual 
beauty  are  no  doubt  acknowledged  among  our  author's  gods  ;  but  his  daily  worship  is 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Pandemian  Aphrodite.  She  is  the  subject  of  his  four  longer  poems, 
and  in  only  one  of  these  does  he  persuade  us  that  she  is  divine.  "  Aphrodite  at  Leather- 
head  "  has  a  convincing,  passionate  tone  which  is  lacking  in  the  others.  It  has  also 
some  felicitous  nature-imagery,  wherefrom  we  may  quote  that  of  the  lark  : 

Whose  cloud  of  song 
Is  all  of  cloud  'twin  us  and  deep  blue  heaven. 

In  this  poem,  too,  the  author  succeeds  in  showing  lust  as  a  part  ot  love — a  dogma 
which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  proclaim  in  other  places — while  in  "  The  Thornbrake  " 
and  the  first  of  the  "  Conversations  "  we  feel,  for  all  his  protestations,  that  the  larger 
passion  is  less  well  understood  than  the  narrower.  Moreover,  "  Aphrodite  "  is  in 
rhyme,  and  Mr  Helston  is  not  at  his  best  in  blank  verse.  He  is  at  all  times  inclined  to  be 
difficult,  but  here  especially  the  difficulties  are  often  merely  grammatical.  He  has 
little  rhythmical  distinction,  and  such  liberties  as  the  addition  of  a  sixth  foot  seem 
invariably  to  be  taken  to  suit  the  writer's  convenience,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  phrasing 
or  melody.  Mr  Helston  is  not  an  innovator  :  he  is  certainly  not  an  original  genius  ;  but 
he  has  faith,  he  loves  his  art,  and  his  workmanship  generally  deserves  respect. 

A.  MARTIN  FREEMAN 
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POEMS.  By  Willoughby  Weaving.  (Elkin  Mathews.  2s.  6d  net.) 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Weaving  is  a  poet,  though  the  greater  part  of  his 
poetry  is  still  immature.  Were  it  the  sole  business  of  a  critic  to  pass  judgment  on 
a  book  as  a  final  work,  standing  or  falling  by  its  absolute  intrinsic  value,  he  would  in 
this  case  probably  extract  three  or  four  pieces  for  special  commendation,  notice  a 
certain  wealth  of  imagery  in  a  number  of  the  remainder,  and  affix  his  signature.  But 
this  were  vastly  unfair  to  the  author,  whom  I  understand  to  have  only  lately  left 
Oxford.  (If  this  is  so  it  is  difficult  to  understand  his  omission  from  the  Book  of 
Oxford  Poetry,  1910-13,  just  published.)  His  qualities  are  the  natural  qualities  of  a 
lyrical  poet  ;  imagination — rich  imagination — a  feeling  (though  still  undeveloped)  for 
the  value  of  words,  and  quick  sympathy  with  nature  not  only  as  a  beautiful  world  of 
which  he  is  the  witness,  but  as  something  deep-seated  in  the  heart  of  man  and  in 
which,  again,  the  heart  of  man  is  enclosed.  The  first  poem  in  his  book  is  sufficient  to 
mark  him  for  the  attention  of  the  keen  "  watchers  of  the  skies." 

MY  BURIAL 

Let  me  in  the  warm  earth  lie 

When  spring  is  breaking 

And  feel  the  tender  roots  entwine 

With  feelers  soft  that  probe  and  try 

Me  unawaking  ; 

And,  since  my  body  gave  no  sign, 

Weave  round  me  a  close  fabric  fine, 

Folding  with  life  my  drear  decay, 

And  surely  taking 

In  little  parts  my  crumbling  flesh 

Upon  their  way 

Into  the  day, 

Winning  me  room  in  the  sweet  air, 

Through  all  their  leaves  and  blossoms  fresh 

To  flourish  there. 

So  may  I  live  and  love  the  sun, 
Even  when  my  human  days  are  done. 

I  should  imagine  this  poem  to  be  one  of  the  most  lately  written,  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best,  in  the  book  ;  and  for  the  following  reason  :  that  Mr  Weaving  has  found  a 
vocabulary  absolutely  free  from  any  derived  "  poetics  "  in  the  shape  of  archaic 
verbiage,  and  a  form  as  spontaneous  as  the  growth  of  which  he  writes.  That  is 
already  a  sign  of  maturity.  Much  of  his  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  injured,  and 
many  of  his  images  are  blurred  by  the  use  of  an  outworn  phraseology,  and  by  an 
uncertainty  of  diftion  which  shackles  the  natural  freedom  of  his  emotion.  For  those 
who  trouble  to  inquire  beyond  this  gaucheness  there  is  a  mind  quick  in  perception 
and  concise  in  thought,  the  qualities  which  neither  care  nor  experience  can  acquire. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  sufficient  achievement  to  be  a  pledge  for  much  promise 
in,  amongst  others,  "  My  Will,"  "  Hope  of  Pleasure,"  "  Sharan's  Dream,"  "  Over 
the  Water,"  and  the  sonnet  on  page  57. 

J.  A. 
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JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  :  A  POETICAL  DRAMA  IN  SEVEN  SCENES.  By  Alex- 
andra von  Herder.  (Heinemann.  55.  net.) 

THIS  was  a  daring  experiment  of  Miss  von  Herder's.  Everything  was  against  her. 
The  gospel  stories  simply  can't  be  rewritten.  The  events  occurring  all  about  the 
personality  of  Jesus  have  sometimes  been,  and  indeed  are  here,  successfully  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  throw  up  a  central  vision  of  the  personality  of  the  prophet — but  only  in 
some  dim,  impersonal  manner.  In  Miss  von  Herder's  dramatic  poem,  however,  Jesus 
is  not  merely  made  to  speak,  but  he  is  the  chief  speaker.  Thus  many  words  are  put 
into  his  mouth  the  sentiments  of  which  we  do  not  find  at  all  compatible  with  our 
conception  of  him  as  gathered  from  its  one  and  only  possible  source,  the  Gospels.  And 
there  are  expansions  of  the  gospel  narratives,  and  amplifications,  which  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  add  to  them  either  interest  or  beauty.  Thus,  when  Pilate  asks,  "  What  is 
truth  .'  "  here  is  the  answer  of  Jesus  : 

Truth  ?  How  can  I  tell  thee  ? 

The  spirit  only  can  encompass  its  full  measure, 

The  Eternal  only  bear  its  weight. 

On  lips  of  mortal  men  it  speab  not, 

Laves  not  in  the  pages  of  their  boob, 

Bat  lift  the  stone  and  thou  wilt  find  it, 

Cleave  the  wood  and  it  is  there. 

In  the  glory  of  the  sunlight, 

In  the  anger  of  the  storm, 

In  the  strength  of  thine  endeavour, 

In  the  yearning*  of  thy  heart, 

The  broken  ray*  dwell  of  its  splendour, 

The  tecret  whispers  of  it*  voice. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  find  only  this  : 

Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  out  again 
unto  the  Jew*,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all. 

Or  in  St.  Mark  we  find  this  one  strong  and  lovely  verse  : 

Bat  Jesus  yet  answered  nothing  ;  so  that  Pilate  marvelled. 

and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  is  rather  dissipated  than 
enhanced  by  the  invention  of  such  speeches  for  Jesus. 

Nevertheless,  Miss  von  Herder,  having  freely  taken  upon  herself  the  risk  and 
responsibility  of  an  entire  reconstruction,  it  behoves  us  rather  to  consider  her  long 
dramatic  poem  as  a  new  and  original  work  than  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  para- 
phrase ;  and,  as  such,  we  certainly  find  it  of  considerable  interest  and  liveliness.  The 
rhythm  of  her  verse  is  entirely  free  ;  its  movement  is  very  rapid.  Her  management  of 
the  more  crowded  scenes  is  good  ;  their  internal  sequence  is  qualified  by  a  rare  in- 
evitability, and  we  find  ourselves  able  to  visualise  them  without  effort.  In  short,  we 
may  say  that  we  admire  her  rather  as  a  vigorous  dramatic  poet  than  as  a  chronicler 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

H.  M. 
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THE  TEMPERS.  By  William  Carlos  Williams.  (Elkin  Mathews.  is.  net.) 

READERS  of  The  Poetry  Review  (1912)  will  remember  that  some  of  these  poems 
appeared  in  the  October  (American)  number  preceded  by  the  Introductory  Note 
of  Mr  Ezra  Pound  which  opened  with  the  following  words  :  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
introduce  Mr  Williams  as  a  cosmic  force,"  and  which  contained,  among  others,  the 
following  "  choice  "  (as  Mr  Darrell  Figgis  might  call  them)  phrases  : 

Mr  Williams  may  write  some  very  good  poetry.  It  is  not  every  one  of 
whom  one  can  say  that. 

Mr  Williams  has  eschewed  many  of  the  current  American  vices  ;  I 
therefore  respect  him. 

He  has  not  sold  his  soul  to  editors.  He  has  not  complied  with  their 
niminy-piminy  restrictions. 

He  apparently  means  what  he  says.  .  .  .  His  cadence  is,  to  my  sense, 
genuine,  and  his  verse  is  sound  as  a  bell — at  least  in  places. 

But  above  all  these  he  has  one  virtue  pre-eminent  :  he  has  not  the 
magazine  touch. 

Such,  in  best  Anglo-American  phrases,  was  Mr  Pound's  opinion  of  his  countryman 
across  the  water.  Now,  a  year  later,  Mr  Williams  publishes  a  tiny  volume  of  32  pages. 
What  has  he  been  doing  ?  The  poem  on  page  32  is  called  "  To  wish  myself  Courage." 

I  will  sing  then  the  song,  long  in  the  making — 
When  the  stress  of  youth  is  put  away  from  me. 

How  can  I  ever  be  written  out  as  men  say  ? 

Surely  it  is  merely  an  interference  with  the  long  song — 

This  that  I  am  now  doing. 

I  also  wish  him  courage,  but  he'd  better  not  wait  too  long.  His  qualities  are  those 
of  a  good  Imagiste — reticence,  even  to  stinginess,  arrogance,  testiness,  impassioned 
superficiality  :  he  is  all  that  Mr  Pound  could  desire  in  the  way  of  a  light  and  charming 
mocker.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  takes  himself  very  seriously,  and  not 
without  reason.  Behind  the  external  gaiety  of  his  impressionism  we  are  sensible  of 
power  and  understanding. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  ridiculous,  and  he  should  know  that  it  is  : — 

MEZZO  FORTE 

Take  that,  damn  you  ;  and  that ! 

And  here's  a  rose 
To  make  it  right  again  ! 

God  knows 

I'm  sorry,  Grace ;    but  then, 
It's  not  my  fault  if  you  will  be  a  cat. 
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But  here  is  a  joke  of  a  much  better  kind  : 

HIC  JACET 

The  coroner's  merry  little  children 
Have  snch  twinkling  brown  eyes. 
Their  father  is  not  of  gay  men 

And  their  mother  jocular  in  no  wise, 
Yet  the  coroner's  merry  little  children 
Laugh  so  easily. 

They  laugh  because  they  prosper. 

Fruit  for  them  is  upon  all  branches. 
Lo  !  how  they  jibe  at  loss,  for 

Kind  Heaven  fills  their  little  paunches  ! 
It's  the  coroner's  merry,  merry  children 
Who  laugh  so  easily. 

I  should  like  also  to  draw  particular  attention  to  "  Crude  Lament,"  "  The  Fool's 
Song,"  and  "  Song  from  '  The  Birth  of  Venus '  "  :  the  two  latter  appeared  last  year  in 
the  number  of  The  Poetry  Review  referred  to  above,  and  that  periodical  may  well  be 
proud  of  having  first  published  them. 

HAROLD  MONRO 

POEMS.  By  Michael  Heseltine.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 

MR  HESELTINE'S  book  consists  of  some  twenty  little  word-paintings.  They  are 
too  slight  to  be  remembered  long  after  one  has  laid  the  book  down,  but  their 
incisiveness  and  economy  make  them  vivid  while  they  are  before  the  eye.  They  are 
not  merely  sketches  of  external  form,  but  of  character  as  well,  with  a  frequent  but 
unexaggerated  colour  of  irony. 

OXFORD  :    LECTURE 

Languidly,  seeing  this  single  hour  remains 
To  round  the  morning,  and  some  little  care 
For  provident  expenditure  of  pains 
When  Maytime  laughter  flies  on  High  Street  air, 
A  scantier  stream  shoulders  the  heavy  door 
And  hates  the  twilight  coolness  of  the  hall, 
Even  at  midday  over-dark  to  explore 
How  the  grave  famous  faces  from  the  wall 
Preach  for  Success  'gainst  Youth  :  two  leering  scholars 
Choke  down  a  libel  as  the  lecturer  passe* ; 
He  critically  surveys  drab  slippers,  collars 
He  fain  would  moralise,  fingers  his  glasses, 

Then  clears  his  throat,  the  solemn — "  We  were  speaking " 

Hailed  with  late-comers'  whispers  and  boots  squeaking. 

The  irony  is  sharper  elsewhere ;  hardly  one  of  the  poems  is  dull,  and  hardly  one 
lacks  some  intimation  of  a  delight  in  sensuous  beauty.  We  do  not  feel  that  Mr  Hesel- 
tine is  a  new  poet  trying  his  powers,  but  rather  that  he  has  a  certain  definite  if  limited 
gift  which  he  knows  how  to  exercise. 

J.  A. 
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BREAD  AND  CIRCUSES.  By  Helen  Parry  Eden.  (Lane,  35.  6d.  net.) 

TO  BETSEY-JANE  ON  HER  DESIRING  TO  GO 
INCONTINENTLY  TO  HEAVEN 

MY  Betsey-Jane,  it  would  not  do, 
For  what  would  Heaven  make  of  you, 
A  little  honey-loving  bear, 
Among  the  Blessed  Babies  there  ? 

Nor  do  you  dwell  with  us  in  vain 
Who  tumble  and  get  up  again 
And  try,  with  bruised  knees,  to  smile — 
Sweet,  you  are  blessed  all  the  while. 

And  we  in  you  ;  so  wait ;  they'll  come 
To  take  your  hand  and  fetch  you  home, 
In  heavenly  leaves  to  play  at  tents 
With  all  the  Holy  Innocents. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  had  Mrs  Eden  published  two  books,  or  at  least 
omitted  some  part  from  the  present  one.  It  is  less  a  question  of  skill  than  of  purpose. 
Having  read  with  delight  the  above  poem  (not  the  best,  but  the  most  quotable), 
it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  be  faced,  four  pages  further  on,  with  some  lines 
to  "  A  Lady  of  Fashion  on  the  Death  of  her  Dog,"  beginning  thus  : 

I  am  not  lightly  moved  ;  my  grief  was  dumb 
At  great-aunt  Cohen's  death,  nor  did  I  whine 

When  Uncle  Monty  did  at  last  succumb 
Aged  close  on  sixty-nine. 

This  is  evidently  one  of  the  seventeen  poems  from  Punch  which  the  author  acknow- 
ledges in  her  prefatory  note,  and  at  its  conclusion  one  feels  inclined  to  turn  back  to 
be  sure  there  was  something  more  than  humorous  in  the  earlier  number.  The  whole 
book  would  divide  fairly  easily  into  three  parts — serious,  light,  and  humorous — and 
we  would  gladly  exchange  the  first  and  last  for  a  double  portion  of  the  middle.  We 
should  thereby  retain  the  whole  series  of  delightful  poems  concerning  a  delightful 
person  named  Betsey-Jane,  who  plays,  sleeps,  weeps  and  laughs  in  these  pages  with 
a  charm  all  her  own  and  Mrs  Eden's.  We  should  like  to  quote  five  or  six  poems  about 
this  small  lady,  but  are  faced  with  the  impossible  problem  of  presenting  her  in  half 
a  page  when  some  eighty  have  been  necessary  to  her  biographer.  And  we  refuse  to 
reproduce  only  a  part  portrait  when  the  whole  is  accessible. 

Mrs  Eden  writes  with  perfect  ease.  She  is  rarely  at  a  loss  for  the  right  word,  yet 
the  word  is  never  so  ostentatiously  right  as  to  obtrude  itself  on  the  mind.  It  is 
there  simply  because  it  has  a  use  in  the  picturing  of  Betsey-Jane.  Our  only  fear  is 
that  Betsey-Jane  may  find  so  many  admirers  that  she  will  have  her  small  head 
turned  ! 

J.  A. 
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POEMS.  By  R.  C.  Phillimore,  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Masefield.  (Sidgwick  & 
Jackson.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

SOME  recent  disappointments  have  inclined  us  to  look  with  suspicion  on  new 
poets  whose  work  is  bolstered  up  by  laudatory  introductions,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  many  people  will  quarrel  with  Mr  Masefield's  opening  remark  about  this  little 
book.  He  points  out  that  Mr  Phillimore's  poems  have  "  a  quality  that  is  as  rare  in 
literature  as  in  other  things — the  quality  of  personality,  or  individual  point  of  view." 
In  most  of  the  pieces,  even  in  those  which  are  anything  but  successful,  the  writer's 
own  voice  is  heard,  and,  at  a  time  when  half  our  poets  are  echoing  the  other  half,  this 
is  a  considerable  virtue. 

Mr  Phillimore  is  no  great  technician,  and  his  craftsmanship  is  uneven.  Sometimes, 
as  though  by  accident,  he  strikes  a  new  and  happy  lilt,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  poem 
called  "  A  Confession,"  but  at  other  times  he  is  not  so  happy.  Occasionally  in  the 
book  what  we  may  call  the  "  new  spirit  "  is  traceable,  with  rather  unpleasing  results, 
for  it  does  not  seem  quite  in  tune  with  Mr  Phillimore's  temperament.  In  a  poem  called 
"  The  City  Dust-heaps  "  the  two  strains  are  to  be  observed,  and  they  do  not  mingle. 
This  piece  is  further  weakened  by  the  following  platitudinous  statement  which,  though 
popular,  happens  to  be  quite  untrue : 

London  is  a  dull  grey  place, 
In  winter  especially : 
Seldom  you  see  a  happy  face 
Anywhere  about  the  place. 

And  later  in  the  same  stanza,  if  the  voice  is  the  voice  ot  Mr  Phillimore,  the  vocabu- 
lary is  surely  another's ! 

* 

Oh  !  it's  only  the  girls  from  the  dust-heaps, 
Where  it  U  squashy  underfoot 
With  cabbages,  where  broken  shard* 
Stink  as  they  litter  up  the  yards, 
Where  old  love-letters  and  business-cards, 
And  waste  of  morals  and  art  and  mind, 
Compete  together  in  the  wind 
To  make  a  hell  of  a  special  kind. 

Poets,  however,  almost  more  than  any  other  kind  of  artist,  deserve  to  be  judged  by 
their  best  work,  and  in  such  pieces  as  the  "  Confession,"  already  inferred  to,  in  some 
of  the  Romany  Poems,  and  in  the  fine  verses  beginning,  "  Would  you  go  out  into  the 
void  place  of  death  ?  "  Mr  Phillimore  shows  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  achieve  much. 

D.  G. 
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CARDUCCI.  A  SELECTION  OF  HIS  POEMS.  With  Verse  Translations,  Notes,  and 
Three  Introductory  Essays.  By  G.  L.  Bickersteth.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
IDS.  6d.  net.) 

'THROUGH  Carducci  has  now  been  dead  for  several  years,  the  greater  bulk  of  his 
•1  poetry  has  remained  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  those  few  who  know  and  appreciate 
Italian  poetry.  Mr  Bickersteth  is  a  careful  and  judicious  translator,  though,  in  his 
attempt  to  do  the  original  full  justice,  he  forgets  sometimes  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
English  poetry.  In  certain  poems  like  "  The  Parliament,"  and  others  from  the  Odi 
JSarbare,  his  experiments  in  classic  metres  are  not  always  successful  and  cannot  be 
considered  except  as  mere  literal  translations.  "  By  the  Urn  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley," 
and  "  Crossing  the  Tuscan  Maremma,"  are  some  of  his  happiest  efforts.  The  latter, 
which  we  quote,  affords  a  good  example  of  the  value  and  the  sincerity  of  his  work  : 

Sweet  country,  whose  wild  loveliness  sank  deep 
Into  my  being,  inspired  my  proud  free  song, 
Gave  me  a  heart,  where  hate  and  love  ne'er  sleep, 
One  glimpse  of  thee — again  my  pulse  beats  strong. 

The  hills,  that  still  their  wonted  outline  keep, 
I  recognise  again  ;  the  dreams,  that  long 
Ago  I  dreamed,  bid  me  half  smile,  half  weep ; 
And  youth's  enchanted  visions  about  me  throng. 

Ah,  all  I  dreamed  and  all  I  loved  was  vain  ! 
Run  as  I  might,  I  never  reached  the  goal : 
And  I  shall  fall  to-morrow ;  yet  once  again 

The  clouds  that  o'er  thy  distant  hill-tops  roll, 
Thy  fields  that  glisten  through  the  morning  rain, 
Whisper  of  peace  unto  my  storm-tossed  soul. 

The  three  introductions  which  precede  the  translations  are  well  and  carefully 
done,  and  sum  up,  in  an  admirable  manner,  Carducci's  place  in  modern  Italian  litera- 
ture. Space  forbids  us  to  discuss  them  at  length,  as  we  would  wish,  but  we  hope  to  do 
so  in  the  next  Italian  Chronicle.  A.  D.  R. 


A  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S  VERSE.  Arranged  by  Mabel  and  Lilian  Quiller-Couch. 
Illustrated  in  colour  by  M.  Etheldreda  Gray.  (Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  75.  6d.  net.) 

IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  compile  a  .children's  anthology.  We  had  every  reason  to 
hope  that  this  book,  selected  by  members  of  a  family  which  is  of  the  high  aristocracy 
among  anthologists,  might  have  proved  to  be  something  quite  uncommonly  excellent. 
We  are  disappointed.  Is  it  our  fault  ?  Or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  anthologists  ?  We  have 
tested  the  book  on  two  or  three  children  without  particularly  satisfactory  results. 
The  whole  matter  is  very  subtle  ;  we  admit  ourselves  unable  to  analyse  it.  Most  of  the 
better  children's  poems  are  included  :  perhaps  too  many  obviously  mediocre  ones  are 
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interspersed  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  question  of  format,  and  production.  Many  factors  may 
combine  to  cause  us  our  irritating  sensation  of  disappointment  ;  we  think,  however, 
that  the  illustrations  make  the  strongest  factor.  These  certainly  do  not  please  any  of 
the  children  to  whom  we  have  shown  them  ;  they  have  not  even  the  compensating 
quality  (as  have  some  children's  illustrations)  of  providing  entertainment  for  grown- 
ups. Let  us  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  Book  of  Children's  Verse  is  quite  distinctly 
better  than  the  average  children's  Christmas  or  birthday  gift-book — considering  it  is 
selected  from  the  whole  of  English  poetry,  this  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Such 
praise  is  very  faint  ;  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  bestow. 

H.  M. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 
Edited  by  L.  E.  Kastner,  M.A.  (Manchester  University  Press.  Two  vols.  2is.  net.) 

HERE  indeed  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  book !  I  hold  my  breath  and  bow  my 
head  before  its  two  massive  volumes,  amounting  to  some  850  pages,  of  which  no 
less  than  185  are  devoted  to  Notes  on  the  text,  its  "  22  fac-simile  Reproductions  of 
Original  Title-pages  and  7  Portraits  of  the  Author,  all  reproduced  in  Collotype,  many 
of  them  for  the  first  time  "  ;  I  marvel,  as  all  reviewers  may,  at  the  miracle  of  enter- 
prise that  has  wrought  it,  and  I  brood  sombrely,  as  most  philosophers  must,  to  what 
end  it  is  wrought.  But,  as  a  booklover,  my  heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  the  delight 
of  such,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  can  welcome  this  edition  as  the  final  one  ot  a 
favourite  poet.  I  contemplate  with  much  less  surprise  a  final  edition  at  this  date  of 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  than  one  ot  Pope  or  Crabbe.  We  return  to  the 
Jacobeans,  and  to  some  Elizabethans,  as  to  a  clear  and  delightful  fountain  ;  the 
style  of  some  of  the  younger  English  poets  of  to-day  is,  for  good  or  for  bad,  under 
their  direct  influence  :  I  can  even  imagine  that  the  demand  for  this  immense  edition 
may  be  almost  proportionate  to  Mr  Kastner's  labour  in  compiling  it.  For  the  student 
of  literature,  the  particular  interest  of  William  Drummond  is  based  on  his  marked 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  Italian  poetry.  In  his  case,  "  it  is  so  remarkable," 
writes  Mr  Kastner,  "  that  it  would  be  impossible,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  quote  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  of  English  literature.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  poems  conveyed 
by  him  directly  from  Italy  extraordinary  in  itself,  but  he  is  impregnated  to  such  an 
extent  with  Italian  sentiments  and  Petrarchan  conceits,  that  there  is  hardly  an  idea 
or  simile,  in  his  sonnets  particularly,  that  could  not  be  matched  in  Petrarch,  or  in  his 
Italian  or  foreign  disciples."  Thus  in  the  whole  period  of  Italian  influence  he  may  be 
studied  as  one,  at  any  rate,  of  its  closest  and  most  brilliant  rcpresenjapves.  If  I  began 
to  write  more  than  this  about  him,  were  I  to  discuss  his  poetry  in  detail  with  quota- 
tion, I  should  find  myself  involved  in  a  longer  article  than  would  be  compatible  with 
the  scope  and  aims  of  POETRY  AND  DRAMA.  I  will  but  offer,  therefore,  the  assurance  to 
those  who  may  require  it  that  this  edition  is  indeed  the  perfect  one  in  its  kind  of  their 
Damon  "  that  sings  such  handsome  things  " 

...  A  Man  by  Heaven  inspir'd, 
At  Home  ador'd,  by  Foreigners  admired. 

HAROLD  MONRO 
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A    LIST    OF    RECENT    BOOKS    [ANNOTATED] 

ENGLISH  POETRY 

A  Ballad  of  Woman,  and  Other  New  Poems.  By  W.  E.  B.  Henderson.  (Kegan  Paul.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
A  Holiday  in  Verse.  By  R.  S.  Darbishire.  (Mathews.  is.  6d.  net.) 

Aphrodite,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Helston.  (Heinemann.  55.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  498.] 
Atlantis,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Julius  West.  (Nutt.  zs.  net.) 

[An  idle  tune  my  fingers  strum, 

But  none  can  say  'tis  overlong, 

A  single  burden  bears  the  song, — 
I  know  the  best  is  yet  to  come.] 

Auguries.  By  Laurence  Binyon.  (Heinemann.  35.  6d.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  494.] 
A  Vision  oj  Reconcilement,  and  Other  Verses.  By  E.  M.  Gray.  (Methuen.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Ballads  of  the  Veld-Land.  By  Lynn  Lyster.  (Longmans.  55.  net ;   School  edition,  is.  gd.  net.) 
[There  are  many  tales  of  heroism  in  the  martial  history  of  South  Africa.  These  have  supplied 
the  subject-matter  for  Mr  Lyster's  book.  Some  people  may  find  the  rhythm  of  the  verses 
stimulating.  Personally  we  rather  prefer  to  read  the  plain  prose  version  which  prefaces 
each  poem.] 

Belisarius,  General  of  the  East.  By  John  Presland.  (Chatto.  53.  net.) 

[This  is  the  fifth  poetic  drama  of  "  John  Presland,"  and  it  shows  such  qualities  as  seem  to 
be  at  his  command,  in  the  fullest  development.  The  verse  is  flawlessly  managed,  the 
characters  carefully  drawn,  the  story  excellently  dramatised.  And  yet,  throughout,  one 
feels  but  a  faint  interest  in  the  reading.  Poetic  drama  is  perhaps  the  most  hazardous 
of  all  literary  ventures  and  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  genius  to  achieve  success.  And 
it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  of  genius  "  John  Presland  "  falls  some  way  short.  The 
play  reads  like  a  commissioned  piece  of  work,  and  we  feel  no  doubt  that  such  it  is,  only 
it  has  been  commissioned  by  the  author.  We  do  not  feel  that  Mr  Presland  will  ever  write 
anything  more  than  a  readable  play.  He  has  too  much  accomplishment  and  too  little  fire.] 

Bread  and  Circuses  :  Poems.  By  Helen  Parry  Eden.  (Lane.  33.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  504.] 

By  Siloa's  Brook.  By  W.  Trego  Webb.  (Headley.  is.  net.) 
Celtic  Memories,  and  Other  Poems.  By  N.  J.  O'Connor.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 
Columbine  :   a  Fantasy,  and  Other  Verses.  By  R.  Arkell.  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  is.  net.) 
Cor  Cordium.  By  Alfred  Williams.  (Macdonald.  35.  6d.  net.) 

[This  publisher  indiscriminately  withholds  review  copies  for  blind  commercial  reasons.] 
Fishing  Rhymes.  By  G.  L.  A.  Dodd.  (Mathews.  2s.  net ;   is.  sewed.) 

Flemish  Tales.  By  J.  Redwood-Anderson.  (George  Allen.  35.  6d.  net.) 

[Without  being  in  any  degree  fine  poetry,  these  five  tales  have  a  directness  of  manner  and  a 
sincerity  of  utterance  which  make  them  pleasant  enough  reading.  The  psychology  is  not 
very  deep,  and  on  critical  examination  might  be  found  none  too  convincing  in  places ;  but 
the  author  has  relied  for  effect  chiefly  on  a  fine  bleak  atmosphere  excellently  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  his  tales.  The  picture  in  "  Andreas  van  Tilt "  of  the  man  lashed  to 
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the  arms  of  a  windmill  is  particularly  graphic  ;  but  here,  as  in  each  of  the  other  poems,  we 
feel  that  the  author  has  just  failed  to  engineer  an  eSefii ve  "  curtain  "  for  his  scene. 
Foliage  :  Various  Poems.  By  William  H.  Davies.  (Mathews.  is.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 

From  Dewy  Toutb  to  Snotty  Age.  By  Edith  Horsfall.  (Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Helen's  Mirror.  By  Elizabeth  Westermain.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 

[Very  slight  verses,  but  not  unpleasant.]  • 

Hope,  and  Other  Verses.  By  J.  Roberts.  (Mowbray.  Is.  6d.  net.) 

In  Arcady,  and  Other  Poems.  By  W.  J.  Cameron.  (Erskine  Macdonald.  38.  6d.  net.) 

[Perfe&ly  correct  and  perfe^Uy  lifeless.  The  following  verse  is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity ; 
no  matter  in  what  order  the  line*  are  taken,  they  make  sense,  and  moreover  the  same 
seme. 

In  sunny  Piccadilly, 

When  folks  are  out  of  town, 
I  like  to  go  with  Willie, 
Walking  up  and  down, 
Before  the  leaves  turn  brown. 

This  suggests  an  idea  for  a  pleasant  drawing-room  competition  among  poetasters  and 
other*  during  the  long  winter  evenings.] 

Ireland's  Veils,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ethel  Rolt- Wheeler.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 
[There  is  a  delicate  charm  about  tome  of  these  pieces.  They  are  very  slight,  and  noteworthy 
more  for  their  musical  artistry  than  for  any  depth  of  feeling.] 

Love— and  Other  Things  :  a  Little  Book  of  Verses.  By  A.  B.  K.  W.  (Heffer.  is.  6d.  net.) 
[Sentimental  rubbish  of  the  worst  order.] 

Love  Triumphant,  and  Other  Poems.  By  R.  Gorell  Barnes.  (Longmans.  33.  6d.  net.) 
Lyrics  and  Dramas.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  (Lane.  43.  6d.  net.) 

[Held  over  for  quotation.  Vide  Varia,  p.  391.] 
My  Wreath  of  Bine,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Lucia  Willis-Fleming.  (Blackwell.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Magenta  Minutes.  By  Sandys  Wason.  (Goschen.  2*.  6d.  net.) 

[This  book  of  nonsense  rhymes  comes  as  a  surprise  after  Simon  Dean.  We  prefer  Mr  Wason  in 
serioo*  mood.  A  lot  of  this  present  book  is  not  only  nonsensical,  but  silly  (e.g.  such 
phrases  as  "  The  Omelette  of  the  Past ").  Some  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really- 
amusing.  The  secret  of  such  writings  is  not  to  get  as  far  away  from  sense  as  possible,  but 
a*  near.  Mr  Wason  is  most  successful  in  his  Limericks,  as  witness  the  following  : 

[There  once  was  the  breast  of  a  bird 
Which  was  said  to  be  Richard  the  third  ; 

But  when  offered  on  toast 

The  guest*  and  the  host 
Considered  the  theory  absurd.] 

Uoods  and  Metres  :  New  Lyric  Poems.  By  Charles  Newton-Robinson.  (Constable.  55.  net.) 
[We  cannot  admire  these  poems,  but  we  will  respect  the  dead.  They  are  preceded  by  the  usual 
Introduction  describing  Mr  Newton-Robinson  as  a  Land-reformer,  Yachtsman,  Fencer,, 
etc.] 

Odd  Numbers.  By  Dum-Dum.  (Constable.  35.  6d.  net.) 
[A  collection  of  verse*  by  the  well-known  contributor  to  Punch."] 
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Odes,  and  Other  Poems.  By  L.  E.  Smith.  (Methuen.  35.  6d.  net.) 

Old  Testament  Rhymes.  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  Illustrated  by  Gabriel  Pippet.  (Longmans  : 
2s.  net ;  sewed,  is.  net.) 

On  the  Tact  of  a  Star.  By  James  A.  Mackereth.  (Longmans.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

[Mr  Mackereth's  name  is  not  unknown  to  us,  and  on  referring  to  the  advertisement  at  the 
end  of  this  present  book  we  note  he  has  received  his  share  of  adulation.  If  we  find  fault 
with  him,  we  feel  bound  to  offer  some  good  reason.  His  work  is  technically  excellent  in 
what  it  attempts  ;  it  contains  no  innovations,  but,  whatever  the  form  employed,  it  is 
employed  well.  Nevertheless,  the  total  effect  on  the  reader  is  one  of  irritation ;  we  feel  that, 
however  sincere  the  author  may  be  in  his  theme,  he  is  not  sincere  in  his  poetry ;  his  attitude 
is  pretentious,  his  style  derivative,  and  not  from  one  but  from  a  number  of  sources.  There 
is  an  ode  in  the  style  of  Keats ;  blank  verse  of  a  kind  which  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  many 
skilful  poetasters  ;  a  poem  in  Irish  dialedl,  and  another  which  we  take  to  be  Scotch.  His 
passion  is  for  poetry,  and  not  the  passion  of  poetry.  That  he  finds  many  admirers,  how- 
ever, is  proved  by  the  advertisement  of  which  we  have  spoken.  ] 

Pantoia  :  Poems.  By  H.  S.  Vere  Hodge.  (Goschen.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Peakland,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  Eccles.  (Sherratt  &  Hughes.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Poems  and  Translations.  By  George  Edward  Dartnell.  (Simpkin.  is.  net.) 
Poems.  By  Horace  Ward  Chandler.  (Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  2s.  6d)  net.. 

Poems.  By  Michael  Heselrine.  (Mathews.  is.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  503.] 

Poems,  Old  and  Ness.  By  J.  Morison.  (Hodder  &  Stonghton.  5*.  net.) 
Poems.  By  R.  C.  Phillimore.  Introduction  by  John  Masefield.  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  505.] 

Poems.  By  D.  H.  S.  Nicholson.  (Methnen.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

[The  qualities  of  Mr  Nicholson's  verse  are  purely  negative.  He  does  not  startle  one ;  he  does 
not  irritate  one ;  he  does  not  thrill  one ;  he  does  not  even  quite  succeed  in  boring  one. 
His  metres  are  perfectly  finished  to  a  fault.  His  point  of  view  is  partly  pagan,  principally 
Christian.  While  being  devoid  of  very  new  images,  he  abstains  from  too  obvious  cliche. 
While— etc.] 

Songs  and  Sonnets.  By  Charles  CammelL  (Humphreys.  35.  6d.  net.) 

Songs  from  Books.  By  Rudvard    Kipling.  (Macmillan.  6s.  net.  Pocket   Edition,  45.  6d.  net; 

leather,  5$.  net.  Works,  Edition  de  Luxe.  voL  xxvii.  los.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 

Songs  of  Changing  Skies.  By  John  Presland.  (Chatto  &  Windus.  35.  6d.  net.) 

[It  is  a  pity  that  Mr  Presland  should  ever  have  read  Browning.  We  feel  sure  that  he  has  ideas 
and  feelings  of  his  own.  But  his  mind  is  so  saturated  with,  and  his  admiration  so  pro- 
found for  the  great  master  that  he  has  lost  his  own  individuality.  Much  of  what  we 
have  written  about  Belisarins,  elsewhere  in  this  book-list,  applies  also  to  these  Songs.'] 

Songs  to  Sylvia.  By  T.  Henry  Walwyn  Trumper.  (Gay  &  Hancock,  is.  6d.  net.) 

[A  cycle  of  poems  modelled  on  "  Maud."  There  is  no  dramatic  power  in  the  work  as  a  whole.] 

Sonnets.  By  H.  R.  King.  (Macdonald.  2s.  net.) 

Spring  Songs  :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets.  By  E.  C.  Whitcombe.  (Kegan  PauL  21.  6d.  net.) 

The  Daffodil  Fields.  By  John  Masefield.  (Heinemann.  3$.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 
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The  Knave  of  Hearts,  1894-1908  :   Poems.  By  Arthur  Symons.  (Heinemann.  55.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 

The  Lays  of  the  Pharisee.  By  W.  E.  C.  With  46   full-page  illustration*  by  Zoffany  Oldfield. 

(London  :  Mulvy  Ouseley  &  Son,  9  John  St.,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
[This  volume  provides  so  much  entertainment  for  the  modest  sum  of  zs.  6d.  that  we  almost 
feel  inclined  to  recommend  some  of  our  less  serious  readers  to  spend  that  amount  on  it 
if  they  feel  inclined  to  waste  some  money ;  not  so  much  for  the  verses — 

When  human  hands  can  rubber  buy, 

And  feet  are  amputated 
As  punishment  to  heathens  who 

Their  rubber  bring  belated — 

but  for  the  46  illustrations.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  productions  may  be  of  value  as 
data  for  psychological  analysis.] 

flu  Master  :   a  Poetical  Play  in  Two  Afli.  By  W.  G.  Hole.  Introduction  by  Stephen  Phillips. 

(Macdonald.  21.  6d.  net.) 

[Held  over  for  quotation.     Vide  Vaira,  p.  391.] 
7 be  Modem  Poet,  and  Other  Verses.  By  W.  H.  Harwood.  (Constable.  3*.  6d.  net.) 

7 be  Moxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  1340-1913.  By  A.  Stodart- Walker.  (Nash.  35.  6d.  net.) 
The  Over-lander,  and  Other  Verses.  By  Will  Ogilvie.  (Fraser,  Asher.  35.  net.) 
[Mr.  Ogilvie  writes  simple,  straight-forward,  unsubtle,  broad-chested  verses,  and  we  confess 
to  a  hankering  for  a  taste  of  colonial  fresh-air  after  reading  them.] 

1  be  Priestess  of  Ida,  and  Other  Poems.  By  William  Shepperley.  (Jones  &  Evans,  is.  net.) 
[Held  over  for  quotation.    Vide  Varia,  p.  391.    Mr  Shepperley  being  a  pedlar,  many  notice* 
of  him  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  notices  of  his  poetry.] 

The  Son!  of  a  Doll,  and  Other  Poems.  By  K.  C.  Spiers.  (Chapman,  zs.  6d.  net.) 

The  Soul  of  Scotland,  and  Some  Lyrics.  By  William  Douglas.  (Chapman.  3*.  6d.  net.) 

7be  tVeb  of  Life.  By  Morgan  Douglas.  (W.  J.  Hay.  is.  6d.  net.) 

[The  author  is  fond  of  refrains,  such  as  "  Britannia,  my  Queen  !  Britannia,  my  Mother !  " 
"  O  spring  !  O  joyous  spring  !  "  ,  "  O  Heart !  O  bleeding  Heart !  ",  "  Coraggio  !  ". 
He  does  not  perhaps  know  that  his  title  was  used  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  W.  W  Gibson 
for  one  of  his  best  volumes.] 

7hoie  Early  Tears,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Berwen  Breeth.  (Livingstone,  zs.  net.) 
[We  are  somewhat  mystified  by  this  book.  The  title  poem  is  a  narrative  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ.  The  others  are  also  narratives,  part  humorous,  part  religious.  Perhaps  irony  is 
the  objective.  A  glossary  is  appended,  containing,  amongst  others,  the  following  jokes  : — 
Enpathic  Ear — one  that  refuses  scandal ;  Re-vamped — Patching  upper  part  of  boot. 
Concertina — A  musical  instrument  played  by  expanding  and  closing  in.l 

To-morrow's  Road  :  A  Booklet  of  Verses.  By  G.  M.  H.  (Privately  printed.  6d.  net.) 
[These  Tenet  hare  a  superficial  appearance  of  vigour,  but  they  deal  so  consistently  with 
generalisations  such  as  Life,  Hope,  Fear,  and  draw  so  largely  from  the  dictionary  of 
religions  cliche  that  they  fail  to  convince.] 

Wafts  from  the  Briny  :  Poems.  By  James  McCnrdy.  (J.  Brown,  zs.  6d.  net.) 

Voices  of  the  North,  and  Echoes  of  Hellas.  By  George  Handley  Knibbs.  (Alston  Rivers.  5s.  net.) 


REPRINTS  AND   COLLECTED  EDITIONS 

Abelard  and  Heloise.  By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  (Gay  &  Hancock,  is.  net.) 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  :  Works.  With  notes  by  the  Author.  Edited  with  Memoir  by  Hallam, 

Lord  Tennyson.  (Macmillan.   los.  6d.  net.)     [See  Current  English  Poetry,  p  459.] 
A  Sea  Anthology  :  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Selected  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Rawlings.  (Gay  & 

Hancock.  35.  6d.  net.) 

Ballads  and  Poems.  By  John  Masefield.  New  Edition.  (Mathews.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Bush  Ballads  and  Galloping  Rhymes.  By  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.  (The  Gravure  Series.  Simpkin. 

is.  net ;   sewed,  6d.  net.) 

Charmides,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Popular  Edition.  (Methuen.  is.  net.) 
Cbilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  By  Lord  Byron.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  (Cambridge 

University  Press.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Collefled  Poems.  By  A.  E.  (Macmillan.  6s.  net.) 

[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 
Collefled  Poetry  of  Francis  Thompson.  (Hodder.  2os.  net.) 

Early  Poems.  By  William  Morris.  Illustrated  by  Florence  Harrison.  (Blackie.  I2s.  6d.  net.) 
England's  Parnassus.  Compiled  by  Robert  Allott,  1600.  Edited  from  the  original  text  in  the 

Bodleian  Library,  and  compared  with  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Charles 

Crawford.  (Clarendon  Press.  75.  6d  net.) 
For  England's  Sake :  Verses  and.  Songs  in  Time  of  War.  By  W.  E.  Henley.  New  Edition.  (Nutt. 

2s.  net.) 

Golden  Hours  with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  (Illustrated  Pocket  Classics.  Collins,  is.  net.) 
Herrick  :  Some  of  his  Lyrics.  With  Decorations  by  T.  R.  R.  Ryder.  (Gay  &  Hancock.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recolleftions  of  Early   Childhood.  By  William  Wordsworth. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Norah  Neilson  Gray.  (Dent.  55.  net.) 
La  Fontaine  :  Fables.  (Dent.  is.  net.) 

Later  Poems  of  Alexander  Anderson,  "  Surfaceman."  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Alex- 
ander Brown.  New  Edition.  (Fraser,  Asher.  53.  net.) 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  (Nelson.  6d.  net.) 
New  Poems.  By  W.  H.  Davies.  New  Edition.  (Mathews.  is.  6d.  net.) 
Odes.  By  Laurence  Binyon.  New  Edition.  (Mathews.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  494.] 
Poems  and  Translations,  1850-1870,  together  with  the  Prose-story,  "Hand  and  Soul."  By  Dante 

Gabriel  Rossetti.  (H.  Milford.  is.  6d.  net.) 
Poems.  By  James  Whitcombe  Riley.  (Gay  &  Hancock,  is.  net.) 
Poems.  By  Robert  Burns.  An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  first  Kilmarnoch  Edition,  1786.  (Bell,  Fowler. 

1 2s.  6d.  net.) 
Poems  from  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  By  Walt  Whitman.  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Margaret  C.  Cook. 

(Dent.  2ls.  net.)     [See  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 
Poems  :  Underwoods,  Ballads,  Songs  of  Travel,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson.  (Chatto.  I2S.  6d.  net.) 

Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Rendered  into  English  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  1st  and  2nd  Trans- 
lations. (Drane.  is.  net.) 
Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  With  Drawings 

by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  (Methuen.  153.  net.) 
Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.    Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  (Riccardi 

Press  Booklets.  P.  L.  Warner.  53.  net.) 
Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Illustrated  by 

Rene  Bull.  (Hodder.  ifs.  net.) 
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Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  With  Notes  by  N.  H.  Dole.  Illustrated.  (The  Rose  Garden  Series 

Foulis.  59.  net.) 
Selefl  Early  English  Poems.  Edited  by  Professor  I.  Gollancz.  /. — Patience.  An  Alliterative  Persian 

of  "  Jonah  "  by  the  Poet  of  "  Pearl."  (H.  Milford.  u.  6d.  net.) 

Selefled  Poems  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  (The  World's  Classics.  H.  Milford.  is.  net.) 
Stakes-peart :  Complete  Works.  Edited,  with  a  Glossary,  by  W.  J.  Cnig.  With  16  Coloured  and 
34  Black  and  White  Illustrations.  (Milford.  41.  6d.  net ;  with  Coloured  Illustrations  only, 
2j.  6d.  net.,)  , 

Shakespeare  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Goggin  and  F.  Allen.  (Give.  is.  4d.  net.) 
Shakespeare:  Songs.  With  Illuminated  Initials  and  Borders    by  Edith  A.  Ibbs.  (Constable. 

21.  6d.  net.) 

Shakespeare  :  Sonnets.  (Riccardi  Press  Booklets.  P.  L.  Warner.  6s.  net.) 
Shakespeare:  Sonnets.  With  Illuminated  Initials  and  Borders  by  Edith  A.    Ibbs.  (Constable. 

zi.  6d.  net.) 
Shakespeare  :  The  Tempest.  Revised  Text  of  the  Folio  of  1623.  Edited  by  F.  Jones,  with  Notes. 

(Mills  &  Boon.  Is.  net ;   text  only,  6d.  net.) 

Shakeipeare  :  Works.  Illustrated  in  Colour.  (Savoy  Edition.  Eyre.  71.  6d.  net.) 
Shakespeare :  Works.  6  vols.  (Nelson's  Classics.  6d.  each.) 
Songs  of  a  Faflory  Girl.  By  Ethel  Carnie.  New  Edition.  (Headley.  is.  net.) 
Tbt  Changed  Cross,  and  Other  Religious  Poems.  (The  Gravure  Scries.  Simpkin.  Is.  net ;  sewed, 

6d.  net.) 
The  Doorkeeper,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  W.  Taylor.  With  a  Memoir  of  hi*  Wife.  Cheaper 

Edition.  (Longmans,  is.  net.) 
The  Dream  of  Gerontiiu.  By  Cardinal  Newman.  (The  Gravure  Series.  Simpkin.  Is.  net ;  sewed, 

6d.  net.) 
The  Golden  Treasury.  Selected  and  Arranged  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  (Nelson. 

6d.  net.) 
The  "Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Folkard.  (Gay  & 

Hancock.  IDS.  6d.  net.) 

The  Pageant  of  Life  :  an  Epic  of  Man,  in  Five  Books.  By  George  Barlow.  New  Edition.  (Glaishcr. 
5*.  net.) 

[Mr  Barlow  has,  we  understand,  some  reputation.  Thus,  among  the  1 1  pages  of  extracts 
from  notices,  we  find  the  Westminster  Review  reporting  of  him  that  he  "  manifests 
a  power  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  though  the  Speflator  can  only  claim  that  "  Mr  Barlow  is  a  sad  singer; 
but  he  is  amongst  those  who  sing."  Moreover,  his  "  Complete  Worb  "  have  now  reached 
their  ninth  volume.  If  our  attitude  is  hostile  in  such  matters,  it  is  because  we  consider 
the  propagation  and  extensive  circulation  of  bad  verse  an  error  which  it  is  essential 
we  should  combat  to  the  best  of  our  power.] 
The  Shorter  Poems  of  Frederick  Tennyson.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Tennyson 

(Macmillan.  51.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  496.] 
The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  Now  printed  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Illustrated  after 

the  Drawings  of  W.  Russell  Flint.  Popular  Edition.  (Warner.  6s.  net.) 

The  fision  of  Saint  Catherine,  and  Other  Perse.  By  Alfred  C.  Fryer.  Cheaper  Edition.    (Mow- 
bray,  is.  net.) 
William  Morris  :  Prose  and  Poetry,  1856-1870.  (Oxford  Edition.  H.  Milford.  is.  net.) 
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FRENCH   REPRINTS   IN  ENGLAND 

Chefs  d'ccuvres  lyriques.  Alfred  de  Vigny.  (Gowans.  is.  net ;  sewed,  6d.  net.) 
Hernani  ;  Marion  de  Lorme.  Victor  Hugo.  (Nelson,  is.  net.) 
Poesies  Nouvelles.  Alfred  de  Musset.  (Dent.  is.  net.) 

ANTHOLOGIES  AND   RECITERS 

A  Book  of  Quaint  Old  Rhymes.  Illustrated  by  F.  Adams.  (Blackie.  2s.  net.) 

Cambridge  Poets,  1900-1913  .•  An  Anthology.  Chosen  by  Aelfrida  Tillyard.  (Heffer.  55.  net.) 

[Reviewed  on  p.  489.] 
Children  in  Verse.  Fifty  Songs  of  Playful  Childhood.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Thomas  Burke. 

Illustrated.  (Duckworth.  53.  net.) 
Cole's  Treasury  of  Song:  a   Collection  of  the  most  Popular  Songs.    (Hutchinson.  2s.   6d.   net). 

[The  Index  to  first  lines  is  highly  entertaining,  particularly  under  O,Oh  !,  I,  If,  Thy,  and 

such  words.  By  those  who  cannot  sing  it  may  be  turned  to  some  use  as  a  Dictionary  of 

Bad  Verse.} 
Five-minute  Recitations  in  Poem  and  Prose.  A  new  collection  specially  selected  and  edited  by 

A.  B.  Harley.  (Oliver.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Oxford  'Poetry,  1910-1913.  Edited  by  G.  D.,  H.  C.,  G.  P.  D.,  and  W.  S.  V.  Introduaion  by 

Gilbert  Murray.  (Blackwell.  35.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  489.] 

Pearson's  Humorous  Reciter  and  Reader.  Cheaper  Edition.  (Pearson,  is.  net.) 
The  Golden  Book  of  English  Sonnets.  Selected  by  William  Robertson.  (Harrap.  35.  6d.  net.) 

CHILDREN'S   BOOKS 

A  Book  of  Children's  Verse.  Arranged  by  Mabel  and  Lilian  Quiller-Couch.  Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  M.  Etheldreda  Gray.  (Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  73.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  506.] 
A  Nursery-Rhyme  Piflure-Book.  With  Drawings  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  by  L.  Leslie 

Brooke.  (Warne.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Ballads  of  Bairnhood.  Selected  and  Edited  with  Notes  by  Robert  Ford.  Reissue.  (A.  Gardner. 

2s.  6d.  net.) 
Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden  :    a  Book  of    Child-verses.  By  Mary  Fenollosa.  Illustrated. 

(Heinemann.  55.  net.) 
Children's  Singing  Games  :  a  Book  of  Verses  and.  Music  for  Children.  Words  by  Lettice  Thomson, 

Music  by  Alban  Dobson.  (H.  Marshall,  is.  6d.  net.) 

Fairy  Plays.  By  Mrs.  F.  R.  Benson.  (Educational  Publishing  Co.  33.  6d.  net.) 
Larder  Lodge.  Verses  by  B.  Parker.  Illustrated  by  N.  Parker.  (Chambers.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Rosycheeks  and  Goldenhead.  Verses  by  Ruth  M.  Bedford.  Colour  Illustrations  by  Mabel  Webb, 

(Alston  Rivers.  33.  6d.  net.) 
Smile- A-While.  Drawings  by  Harry  B.  Neilson.  Verses  by  Angel  Davis.  (St.  Catherine  Press. 

2s.  6d.  net.) 

Songs  for  Little  Children.  By  T.  W.  Stephenson.  (H.  Frowde.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Tennyson.  Illustrated  by  Norman  Ault._(The  Children's  Poets.  Gardner,  Darton.  is.  6d.     net 

boards,  is.  net.) 

The  Children's  Treasury,  1913.  (Nelson,  is.  net.) 

The  Kewfies  and  Dotty  Darling.  Verses  and  Pictures  by  Rose  O'Neill.  (Dent.  28.  6d.  net.) 
The  Peek-A-Boo  Twins.  Drawn  by  Chloe  Preston.  Verses  by  Tom  Preston.  (H.  Frowde.  35.  (A. 

net.) 
Wordsworth.  Illustrated  by  M.  C.  Tarrant,  and  N.  Buchanan.  (The  Children's  Poets.  Gardner, 

Darton.  is.  6d.  net ;   boards,  is.  net.) 
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TRANSLATIONS 

Atta  Troll.  Heinrich  Heine.  From  the  German,  by  Herman  Scheffauer.  Illustrated  by  Willy 

Pogany.  (Sidgwick.  3$.  6d.  net.) 
Carducci :   a  Seleflion  of  hit  Poems.  With  Verse  Translations,  Notes  and  Three  Introductory 

Essays  by  G.  L.  Bickersteth.  (Longmans.  10$.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  on  p.  506.] 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Done  into  English  Verse  by  Vivian  Brandon.  (Laurie.  3*.  6d.  net.) 
Homer  :  The  Iliad,  Books  21-23.  Translated  into  English  Prose  by  E.  H.  Blakeney.  (Bell.  is.  net.) 
Homer:  The  Iliad.  Translated  into  English  Prose.  Vol.  II.  Books  XVII.-XXIV.  (Bonn's 

Library.  Bell.  35.  6d.  net.) 
The  Gardener :  Lyrics.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  original 

Bengali.  (Macmillan.  43.  6d.  net.) 
[Reviewed  under  Current  English  Poetry,  p.  459.] 
The  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Translated  from  the  Lucknow  Edition  by  Johnson  Pasha. 

(Regan  Paul.  3$.  6d.  net.) 


DRAMA 

Dramatic  Works  of  Gerbart  Hauftmann.  Vols.  I.   and   II.  Social   Dramas.  Edited   by  Ludwig 

Lewisohn.  (Seeker.  53.  net.) 

Four  Tragedies.  By  Allan  Monkhousc.  (Duckworth.  6s.  net.) 

Hfitrik  Ibsen  :   Prose  Dramas.  (The  Scott  Library.  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  is.  net.) 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren  :   a  Pageant  Play.  By  Louis  N.  Parker.  Illustrated.  (Lane.  is.  net.) 
Lord  Eldrtfs  Other  Daughter  :  an  Original  Comedy  in  Four  Afls.  By  H.  F.  Downing.  (F.  Griffiths. 

I«.  6d.  net.) 

Magic  :  a  Fantastic  Comedy.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  (Seeker.  2s.  net ;  sewed,  is.  net.) 
Playgoers  :  a  Domestic  Episode.  By  Arthur  Pincro.  (S.  French.  6d.  net.) 
Plays.  By  August  Strindberg.  Third  Series.  (Duckworth.  6s.  net.) 
Quality  Street :  a  Comedy  in  Four  Afls.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  (Hodder, 

151.  net. ;   Edition  de  Luxe,  vellum.  425.  net.) 
Spoiling  the  Broth,  and  Other  Plays.  By  Bertha  N.  Graham.  (Chapman.  2s.  6d.  net ;    sewed, 

is.  6d.  net.) 
The  Arabian  Lovers  ;  or,  The  Sacred  "Jar  :  an  Eastern  Tale  in  Four  Afls.  By  H.  F.  Downing. 

(F.  Griffithi.  is.  6d.  net.) 

The  Cap  and  Bells  :  a  Comedy  in  Three  Afls.  By  B.  Vansittart.  (S.  French,  is.  net.) 
The  Education  of  Mr  Surrage  :  a  Comedy  in  Four  Afls.  By  Allan  Monkhouse.  (Sidgwick.  is.  6d. 

net.) 
The  Empress  of  the  Balkans  :  a  Drama  in  Three  Afls.  By  Nicholas  I.,  King  of  Montenegro.  (Nash. 

35.  6d.  net.) 

The  Fugitive  :   a  Play  in  Four  Afls.  By  John  Galsworthy.  (Duckworth,  is.  6d.  net.) 
The  Piflure  of  Dorian  Gray  :  a  Play.  Dramatised  from  the  Novel  of  Oscar  Wilde  by  G.  Constant 

Lounsbery.  (Simpkin.  is.  net.) 
The  Pretenders,  and  Two  Other  Plays.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Everyman's  Library)  Dent.  is.  act ; 

leather,  2s.  net.) 

The  Price  of  Thomai  Scott  :  a  Play  in  Three  Afls.  By  Elizabeth  Bnber.  (Sidgwick.  is.  6d.  net. 
The  Sea-Power  of  England  :   a  Play  for  a  tillage  Audience.  By  Amabel  Strachey.  (Oxford  Press. 

H.  Milford.  is.  6d.  net.) 
The  Shadow  :  a  Play  in  Three  Afls.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  (Duckworth.  2s.  net.) 
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A  Day  with  John  Milton.  By  May  Brown.  (Hodder.  is.  net.) 

A  Day  with  William  Shakespeare.  By  Maurice  Clare.  (Hodder.  is.  net.) 

Brownings  Heroines.  By  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.  (Chatto.  6s.  net.) 

Burbage  and  Shakespeare's  Stage.  By  Mrs  C.  C.  Slopes.  (De  La  More  Press.  53.  net.) 

English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry.  No.  2  :    Lancaster  and,  York,  1399-1485.  By  C.  L.  A. 

Kingsford.    No.  4.-    Court  and  Parliament,  1588-1688.  By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  (Bell. 

is.  net  each.) 
Euripides  and  his  Age.  By  Gilbert  Murray.  (Home   University  Library.  Williams  &  Norgate. 

is.  net.) 

How  to  read  Shakespeare.  A  Guide  for  the  General  Reader.  By  James  Stalker.  (Hodder.  55.  net.) 
John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Irish  Theatre.  By  Maurice  Bourgeois.  (Constable.  73.  6d.  net.) 
Lyric  Poetry.  By  Ernest  Rhys.  (Channels  of  English  Literature.  Dent.  55.  net.) 
Milton's  Astronomy.  By  Thomas  N.  Orchard.  Illustrated.  (Longmans.  73.  6d.  net.) 
More  about  Shakespeare  "  Forgeries."  By  E.  Law.  (Bell.  35.  6d.  net.) 
Poe  and  his  Poetry.  By  Lewis  N.  Chase.  (Poetry  and  Life  Series.  Harrap.  is.  net.) 
Poet's  Country,  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  (Jack.  33.  6d.  net.) 
Pope  and  his  Poetry.  By  E.  W.  Edmunds.  (Poetry  and  Life  Series.  Harrap.  is.  net.) 
Puritanism  in  the  Poetical  Works  of  Milton.  By  F.  W.  R.  Butler.  (Hunter.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett:   Letters,  1845-1846.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  (Smith, 

Elder.  45.  net  each.) 

Shakespeare  and  Germany  :  a  Leflure.  By  Alvis  Brandl.  (British  Academy.  H.  Milford.  is.  net.) 
Shakespeare  and  Stratford.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

(Simpkin.  35.  6d.  net.) 

Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright.  By  Brander  Matthews.  (Longmans.  153.  net.) 
Shakespeare's  Heroines.  By  Anna  Jameson.  (Bohn's  Popular  Library.  Bell.  is.  net.) 
Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.  By  H.  N.  Brailsford.  (Home  University  Library.  Williams  & 

Norgate.  is.  net.) 
Some  Portraits  of  the  Lake  Poets  and  their  Homes.  By  Ashley  P.  Abraham.  Illustrated.  (Simpkin. 

33.  6d.  net.) 

Stories  from  Chaucer.  Retold  by  Emily  Underdown.  (Nelson,  is.  net.) 
The  Drama  To-day.  By  C.  Andrews.  (Lippincott.  6s.  net.) 
The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry.  By  Max  Eastman.  (Mathews.  45.  6d.  net.) 
The  Future  of  the  Theatre.  By  John  Palmer.  (Bell.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
The  Eighteen  Nineties.  A  Review  of  Art  and  Ideas  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 

Holbrook  Jackson.  (Richards.  I2S.  6d.  net.) 
The  Life  of  Francis  Thompson.  By  Everard  Meynell.  (Burns  &  Oates.  155.  net.) 

[Held  over  for  review.] 
The  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  By  Thomas  Medwin.  New  Edition,  printed  from  a  copy  copiously 

amended  and  extended  by    the  Author,  and    left    unpublished  at  his  Death.  (Milford. 

I2s.  6d.  net.) 
The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  Now  completed  to  the  Death  of  Ibsen. 

(Constable.  33.  6d.  net.) 
The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet.  By  A.  M.  Broadley  and  Walter  Jerrold.  A  hitherto  unknown 

Chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe,  revealed  by  his  ten  years'  Correspondence  with 

Elizabeth  Charter.  (S.  Paul.  los.  6d.  net.) 
The  True  Ophelia,  and  Other  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Women.  By  an  Adtress.  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson 

is.  6d.  net.) 
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